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Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 

Albany,  March  16,  1914. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

President  of  the  Senate: 

Sib, — ^By  direction  of  the  Board,  I  have  the  honor  herewith 
to  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  R  STEWART, 

President. 
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THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    STATUTORY    DUTIES 
AND    FUNCTIONS 

OF  THE 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  was  created  in  1867,  and  became 
a  constitutional  body  January  1,  1895,  under  the  provisions  of 
article  VIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
was  adopted  in  1894.  This  article  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  shall  visit  and  inspect  all  insti- 
tutions, whether  State,  county,  municipal,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional 
or  reformatory  character,  including  institutions  for  epileptics  and 
idiots,  and  all  reformatories  (save  those  in  which  adult  males  con- 
victed of  felony  shall  be  confined),  and  excepting  institutions  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  for  the  detention  of  sane 
adults  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crime,  or  detained  as  wit- 
nesses or  debtors. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate ;  that  all  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  in- 
stitutions above  mentioned,  and  to  their  supervision  and  inspec- 
tion, in  so  far  as  such  laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force,  and  that  the  Legislature 
may  confer  upon  the  Board  any  additional  powers.  It  further 
provides  that  while  payments  by  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reformatory  in- 
stitutions, wholly  or  partly  under  private  control,  for  care,  sup- 
port, and  maintenance,  may  be  authorized,  they  shall  not  be  re- 
quired by  the  Legislature,  nor  shall  such  payments  be  made  for 
any  such  inmate  of  such  institutions  who  is  not  received  and  re- 
tained therein  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of 

Charities. 

[vii] 
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viii         The  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Duties 

The  Commissioners  comprising  the  Board  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  appointed  for  the  term  of  eight  years,  one  from  each  of 
the  nine  judicial  districts  of  the  State,  and  three  additional  mem- 
bers from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Commissioner^  are  required 
to  reside  in  the  districts  or  city  from  which  they  are  respectively 
appointed,  and  no  Commissioner  can  act  as  such  while  a  trustee, 
director  or  other  administrative  officer  of  any  institution  subject 
to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Each  Commissioner  is  paid  actual  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
receives,  as  compensation,  $10  for  each  day's  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  or  of  any  of  its  committees,  not  exceeding  in 
any  one  year  the  sum  of  $500. 

The  Board  is  required  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually. 
Its  seal  is  the  arms  of  the  State  surrounded  by  the  inscription, 
"  State  of  New  York  —  the  State  Board  of  Charities/'  and  its 
chief  officers  are  a  president  and  vice-president,  elected  annually 
from  its  members. 

The  State  Charities  Law,  constituting  chapter  56  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  provides  in  part  that: 

"  The  state  board  of  charities  shall  visit,  inspect  and  maintain 
a  general  supervision  of  all  institutions,  societies  or  associations 
which  are  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or  reforma- 
tory character,  whether  state  or  municipal,  incorporated  or  not 
incorporated,  which  are  made  subject  to  its  supervision  by  the 
constitution  or  by  law;  and  shall, 

"  1.  Aid  in  securing  the  just,  humane  and  economic  adminis- 
tration of  all  institutions  subject  to  its  supervision. 

"  2.  Advise  the  officers  of  such  institutions  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties. 

"  3.  Aid  in  securing  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  aforesaid. 

"  4.  Approve  or  disapprove  the  organization  and  incorporation 
of  all  institutions  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional  or 
reformatory  character  which  are  or  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  board. 

'^  5.  Investigate  the  management  of  all  institutions  made  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  board,  and  the  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  or  persons  charged  with  their  management,  and 
the  care  and  relief  of  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  therein  or 
in  transit. 
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The  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Duties.  ix 

"  6.  Aid  in  securing  the  best  sanitary  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  all  such  institutions,  and  advise  measures 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

"  7.  Aid  in  securing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
industrial,  educational  and  moral  training  in  institutions  having 
the  care  of  children  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  inmates. 

'^  8.  Establish  rules  for  the  reception  and  retention  of  inmates 
of  all  institutions  which,  by  section  fourteen  of  article  eight  of 
the  constitution,  are  subject  to  its  supervision. 

"  9.  Investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor  seeking  public  aid 
and  advise  measures  for  their  relief. 

"  10.  Administer  the  laws  providing  for  the  care,  support  and 
removal  of  state  and  alien  poor  and  the  support  of  Indian  poor 
persons. 

"11.  Collect  statistical  information  in  respect  to  the  property, 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  institutions,  societies  and  asso- 
ciations subject  to  its  supervision,  and  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  inmates  thereof,  and  of  the  poor  receiving  public  relief." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Board  is  invested  with  power 
to  transfer  inmates  from  one  State  charitable  institution  to  an- 
other, and  has  the  supervision  of  the  placing  out  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. It  is  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to  dispensaries,  homes 
for  the  care  of  aged,  decrepit  and  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  care  and  treatment  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane,  and  for  cause  may  revoke  such  licenses.  Besides  discharg- 
ing these  duties  it  exercises  such  other  functions  as  are  devolved 
upon  it  by  law. 
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REPORT 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  chapters  65  and  46 
of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  known  as  the  State  Charities  Law  and 
the  Poor  Law,  respectively,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  herewith 
submits  its  forty-seventh  annual  report  to  your  honorable  body. 

THE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  BOARD 

Several  changes  took  place  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
during  the  year  1913.  The  first  occurred  through  the  resignation 
on  January  2, 1913,  of  Commissioner  John  W.  Hogan  of  Syracuse, 
from  the  fifth  judicial  district  following  his  election  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  bench  in  November. 

The  Board,  at  its  meeting  of  February  18,  1913,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  minute  with  relation  to  the  retirement  of 
Commissioner  Hogan: 

"  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  have  learned 
with  profound  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Hon.  John  W.  Hogan 
as  Commissioner  from  the  Fifth  Judicial  District. 

"Appointed  to  the  Board  by  Governor  Hughes,  March  11,  1910, 
Mr.  Hogan  entered  its  councils  well  equipped  both  by  nature  and 
by  training  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
A  lawyer,  practiced  in  his  profession,  he  was  painstaking  in  ex- 
amining questions  with  l^al  bearing  referred  to  him,  and  con- 
servative, yet  broad-minded,  in  advising  action  by  the  Board. 
Regular  in  his  attendance  at  meetings,  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Hogan  early 
gained,  and  continually  retained,  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  colleagues,  while  his  many  kindly  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
won  their  affection  and  esteem. 

"  Mr.  Hogan's  high  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  State  led  to  his 
nomination  for  the  seat  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  which  he  was 
elected  on  November  5th  last  The  regret  felt  by  his  colleaguQ3 
at  his  retirement  is  tempered  by  gratification  that  one  of  their 
number  has  been  so  signally  honored,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  public  services  are  not  to  be  lost,  but  continued  in  another 
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department  As  Judge  Hogan  ascends  to  the  bench  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  State,  he  is  accompanied  by  their  earnest  wishes  for 
long  and  distinguished  service  there,  and  for  health  and  hap- 
piness." 

The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  on  January  16,  1913, 
through  the  appointment  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Nicholas  M.  Peteis  of  Syracuse. 

Subsequently,  on  March  27,  1913,  Commissioner  Herman  A. 
Metz,  of  Brooklyn,  from  the  Second  Judicial  District,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  fellow  Commissioners,  resigned  his  membership 
in  the  Board,  after  a  relatively  short  service,  he  having  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

On  March  27,  1913,  J.  Richard  Kevin,  M.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
as  required  by  law,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Commissioner  Metz. 

The  third  change  in  the  Board's  membership  waa  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  Mt  Kisco,  Commissioner 
from  the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  whose  business  interests  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  to  the  service  the  time  that  it  demanded. 

The  Board,  at  its  meeting  of  December  17,  1913,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  minute  with  respect  to  Conunissioner  Bald- 
win's retirement: 

"  Whereas,  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  Mount  Kisco, 
Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  from  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  has  felt  obliged,  owing  to  the  requirements  of 
his  professional  business,  to  resign  from  the  Board's  service,  and 

"  Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Board,  having  learned  of  such 
resignation,  desire  to  place  upon  the  public  records  a  minute 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  State, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
have  learned  with  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Conmiissioner 
Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  member  from  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 
Commissioner  Baldwin  was  appointed  by  Governor  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  May  29,  1907,  and  has  rendered  continuous  service  of  a 
most  useful  character  since  his  appointment  He  not  only 
attended  to  the  routine  duties  of  his  office,  but  also  rendered  effect- 
ive service  on  the  Committees  on  Almshouses,  Construction  of 
Buildings,  Eastern  Inspection  District,  Hospitals,  Reformatories 
and  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 
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"  Commissioner  Baldwin  also  served  as  a  representative  of  this 
Board  on  the  State  Commission  which  selected  the  site  for  the 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights^ 
and  rendered  wise  and  acceptable  public  service  in  this  connection. 

"  The  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Board  with  Commis- 
sioner Baldwin  were  always  cordial  and  his  wise  and  independent 
thought  and  judgment  materially  advanced  the  work  devolved 
upon  it.  The  best  wishes  of  his  fellow  Commissioners  follow  him 
in  his  retirement  from  the  councils  of  the  Board/' 

ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS 

The  following  table,  giving  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Board,  and  the  district  or  city  from  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed,  together  with  the  length  of  their  service  and  the 
record  of  their  attendance  at  Board  meetings  during  the  year 
1913,  is  respectfully  presented  in  accordance  with  a  requirement 
of  the  State  Charities  Law : 
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The  twelve  members  of  the  Board  constitute  two  inspection 
committees,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  for  the  more  immediate 
oversight  of  the  work  in  their  respective  districts.  Seven  Com- 
missioners  form  the  Eastern  District  Committee  and  five  form  the 
Western,  and  these  committees  usually  meet  monthly  during  the 
year.  They  seldom  or  never  fail  of  a  quorum.  In  addition  to  the 
nine  stated  and  special  meetings  of  the  Board  shown  in  the 
above  table,  the  members  of  the  Board  in  these  two  District  Com- 
mittees have  held  nineteen  meetings,  ten  in  the  Eastern  Inspection 
District  and  nine  in  the  Western,  with  a  combined  average  at- 
tendance of  over  eight  Commissioners.  This  is  equivalent  to  at 
least  nine  additional  meetings  of  the  Board,  which,  if  added  to 
the  stated  and  special  meetings  in  the  table,  make  eighteen  at 
which  a  majority  of  the  Board  was  in  attendance  during  the  cal- 
endar year. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

At  the  Board's  stated  meeting  of  April  9,  1913,  the  annual 
election  of  officers  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws,  and 
President  William  Rhinelander  Stewart  and  Vice-President 
Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  were  unanimously  reelected  to  their  re- 
spective offices  for  the  following  year.  Commissioner  Smith,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  his  many  other  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Board's  service,  declined  to  accept  reelection  to  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  whereupon  Commissioner  Simon  W.  Rosendale  of  Al- 
bany, from  the  Third  Judicial  District,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  that  office. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

On  Publication  :  The  President,  Commissioners  Rosendale  and 

Ridder. 
On  Finance  :  The  President,  Commissioners  Smith  and  Mulry. 
On  Inspection  :  Commissioners  Smith;  Gratwick  and  Mulry. 
On  State  and  Alien  Poor:  Commissioners  /Gratwick,  Burdick 

and  Gow. 
On  Refobmatobies  :  Commissioners  Baldwin,  Smith  and  Peters. 
On  Idiots  and  Feeble-]\[inded  :  Commissioners  Rosendale,  Smith 

and  Burdick. 
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On  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes  :  Commissioners  Burdick,  Mc- 
Guire  and  Gratwick. 

On  Craig  Colony:  Commissioners  McGuire,  Gratwick  and 
Burdick. 

On  Thomas  Indian  School:  Commissioners  Gratwick,  McGuire 
and  Peters. 

On  the  Blind  :  Commissioners  Gratwick,  Bidder  and  Gow. 

On  the  Deaf:  Commissioners  Mulry,  Gratwick  and  McGuire. 

On  Almshouses:  Commissioners  Rosendale,  Baldwin  and 
Burdick. 

On  Orphan  Asylums:  Commissioners  Bidder,  Smith  and 
Burdick. 

On  Hospitals  :  Commissioners  Smith,  Baldwin  and  McGuire. 

On  Legislation  :  Commissioners  McGuire,  Baldwin  and  Kevin. 

On  Construction  of  Buildings:  (Eastern  Inspection  District) 
Commissioners  Smith,  Baldwin  and  Bidder;  (Western 
Inspection  District),  Commissioners  McGuire,  Gratwick 
and  Burdick. 

On  Placing-out  of  Children:  Commissioners  Mulrv,  Ijurdick 
and  Bidder. 

On  Dispensaries  :  Commissioners  Smith,  Gow  and  Kevin. 

On  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives  :  Commissioners  Gow,  Rosen- 
dale  and  Mulry. 

On  Legal  Questions:  Commissioners  Bosendale  and  McGuire. 

On  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children: 
Commissioners  Baldwin  and  Mulry. 

On  Education  :  Commissioners  Bidder,  Bosendale  and  ^[cGuire. 

On  Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Probation  System  :  Commission- 
ers Peters,  Gratwick  and  McGuire. 

Eastern  Inspection  District:  The  President,  Chairman;  Com- 
missioners Smith,  ;Mulr\',  Bidder,  Kevin,  Bosendale  and 
Baldwin. 

Western  Inspection  District  :  Commissioner  Gratwick,  Chair- 
man; Commissioners  Gow,  Peters,  Burdick  and  McGuire. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  BOARD  BY  THE  LEGIS^ 
LATURE  OF  1913 

Appropriation  Bill 
The  appropriation  bill,  chapter  792  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  made 
the  following  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  Board's  work : 

Official  Salaries. 
For  salaries  of: 

secretary,  six  thousand  dollars.  $6,000  00 

superintendent  of  inspection,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. 3,000  00 
Gbaded  Employees. 

Eleventh  grade,  one  employee,  two  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars.  2,500  00 

Seventh  grade,  five  employees,  seven  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars.  7,500  00 

Sixth  grade,  one  employee,  one  thousand  dollars.  1,000  00 

Fifth  grade,  six  employees,  five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  5,400  00 

Fourth     grade,     one     employee,  seven     hundred 

twenty  dollars.  720  00 

Third  grade,  one  employee,  six  hundred  dollars.  600  00 

Temporary  Services. 
For  temporary  services,  five  hundred  dollars.  500  00 

Commissioners'  and  Secretary's  Expenses. 
For  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  secretary  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Commissioners'  Compensation. 
For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  5  of  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of 
1909,  being  the  state  charities  law,  one  thousand 
dollars.  1.000  00 
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Employees'  Expenses. 
For  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
employees  of  the  department  in  the  performance 
of  their  oflScial  duties,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  2,500  00 

Office  Expenses. 
For  furniture,  rent,  books,  blanks,  heating  and  light- 
ing, printing  and  other  necessary  and  incidental 
office  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars.  10,000  00 

Postage  and  Transportation. 
For  postage  and  transportation  of  letters,  official  doc- 
uments,  and  other  matter  sent  by   express  or 
freight,  including  boxes  or  covering  for  same, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

New  York  Office 
Official  Salaries. 
For  salary  of  superintendent,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Eighth  grade,  one  employee,  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

Seventh  grade,  five  employees,  seven  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars.  7,500  00 

Fifth  grade,  one  employee,  nine  hundred  dollars.  900  00 

Fourth  grade,  two  employees,  one  thousand  four 

hundred  forty  dollars.  1,440  00 

State  and  Alien  Poor 

Official  Salaries. 
For  salaries  of: 

superintendent,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 3.500  00 
deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  two 
thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 
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Gradbd  Employees. 
Ninth  grade,  one  employee,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Seventh  grade,  eleven  employees,  fifteen  thousand 

six  hundred  dollars.  15,600  00 

Sixth  grade,   six  employees,   seven   thousand  two 

hundred  dollars.  7,200  00 

Fifth  grade,   two  employees,   one  thousand  eight 

hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

«  -le  »  »  »  « 

Office  Expenses. 
For  furniture,  books,  printing,  messages  and  other 
necessary  incidental  office  expenses,  two  thousand 
dollars.  2,000  00 

Removal,  Etc. 
For  maintenance,   transportation   and  removal  of 
state,  nonresident  and  alien  poor,  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  45,000  00 
Traveling  Expenses. 
For  the  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
superintendent  and  inspectors  in  the  performance 
of  their  ofiicial  duties,  six  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  6,500  00 

Supply  Bill. 
The  supply  bill,  chapter  791  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  made  the 
following  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies: 

Tkavelino  Expenses. 
For  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  employees  of 
the  department  in  the  performance  of  their  offi- 
cial duties,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  2,500  00 

Rent. 
For  rent  of  offices,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 2,500  00 
Office  Expenses. 
For  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  office  fixtures, 
filing  cases,  furniture  and  all  other  necessary  in- 
cidental expenses,  three  thousand  dollars.  3,000  00 
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APPROPRIATIONS   REQUESTED   FROM   THE  J.EGIS- 
LATURE  OF  1914 

Offioial  Salaries. 
For  salaries  of: 

secretary,  six  thousand  dollars.  $6,000  00 

superintendent    of    inspection,    three    thousand 

dollars.  3,000  00 

Gbadeb  Employees. 

Eleventh  grade,  one  employee,  two  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars.  2,500  00 

Seventh  grade,  five  employees,  seven  thousand  five 

hundred  dollars.  7,500  00 

Sixth  grade,  one  employee,  one  thousand  dollars.  1,000  00 

Fifth   grade,    six   employees,   five   thousand   four 

himdred  dollars.  5,400  00 

Fourth  grade,  one  employee,  seven  hundred  and 

twenty  dollars.  720  00 

Third  grade,  one  employee,  six  hundred  dollars.  600  00 

Temporaby  Help. 
For  temporary  services,  five  hundred  dollars.  600  00 

Commissioners'  and  Secretary's  Expenses. 
For  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  secretary  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Commissioners'  Compensation. 
For  compensation  of  twelve  commissioners,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  5  of  chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of 
1909,  being  the  state  charities  law,  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  1,000  00 
Employees'  Expenses. 
For  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the 
employees  of  the  department  in  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties,  "five  thousand  dollars.                 6,000  00 
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Office  Expenses. 
For  furniture,  rent)  books,  blanks,  heating  and  light- 
ing,   printing    and   other   necessary    and    inci- 
dental office  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars.  10,000  00 

Postage  and  Tbanspobtation. 

For  postage  and  transportation  of  letters,  official 
documents,  and  other  matter  sent  by  express  or 
freight,  including  boxes  or  covering  for  same,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

New  York  Office 
Official  Salabies. 
For  salary  of  superintendent,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Graded  Employees. 

Eighth  grade,  one  employee,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

Seventh  grade,  five  employees,  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  7,600  00 

Fifth  grade,  one  employee,  nine  hundred  dollars.  900  00 

Fourth  grade,  two  employees,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  forty  dollars.  1,440  00 

State  and  Alien  Poor 

Official  Salaries. 
For  salaries  of: 

superintendent,  four  thousand  dollars.  4,000  00 

deputy  superintendent  in  New  York  City,  two 
thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Graded  Employees. 
Ninth  grade,  one  employee,  two  thousand  dollars.  2,000  00 

Seventh  grade,  eleven  employees,  fifteen  thousand 

six  hundred  dollars.  15,600  00 

Sixth  grade,  six  employees,  seven  thousand  two 

hundred  dollars.  7,200  00 
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Fifth  grade,   two  employees,   one  thousand  eight 

hundred  dollars.  1,800  00 

Fourth  grade,  five  employees,  three  thousand  six 

hundred  dollars.  3,600  00 

Office  Expenses. 
For  furniture,  lK)oks,  printing,  messages,  and  other 
necessary  incidental  office  expenses,  two  thousand 
dollars.  2,000  00 

Kemovat^,  Etc. 

For  maintenance,   transportation   and  removal  of 
state,  nonresident  and  alien  poor,  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  45,000  00 
Traveling  Expenses. 

For  the  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  of 
superintendent  and  inspectoi^  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  official  duties,  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  6,500  00 
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THE  CHARITY  LEGISLATION  OF  1913 

Tlie  Legislature  of  1913  enacted  a  number  of  laws  affecting 
charitable  and  related  work  in  this  State,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  as  follows: 

GENERAL  LAWS 
The  State  Charities  Law 

Senate  bill  No.  2171,  introduced  by  Mr.  CuUen,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  State  Charities  Law,  in  relation  to  conmiitment 
and  discharge  of  females  to  the  New  York  State  Eef ormatory  for 
Women  at  Bedford,"  became  chapter  605  and  amended  section 
226  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  commitment  of  females  of  any 
age  instead  of  those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  as  here- 
tofore. This  reads  as  follows : 

Section  226.  Commitments;  papers  furnished  by  committing  magistrate. 
1.  A  female  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  or  any  female  of  any 
age  committed  under  the  provisions  of  section  eighty-nine  of  chapter  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  as  amended, 
convicted  by  any  court  or  magistrate  of  petit  larceny,  vagrancy  under  subdivi- 
sion three  or  four  of  section  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  the  code  of  crim- 
inal procedure,  habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  a  common  prostitute,  or  frequent- 
ing disorderly  houses  or  houses  of  prostitution,  or  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
who  is  not  insane,  or  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  being  substantiaUy 
benefited  by  the  discipline  of  either  of  such  institutions,  may  be  sentenced 
and  committed  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion  or 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  to  be  there  con- 
fined under  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  such  institution.  Sucli 
commitments  shall  not  be  for  a  definite  term,  but  any  such  female  may  be 
paroled  or  discharged  at  any  time  after  her  commitment  by  the  board  of 
managers  of  such  institution,  but  shall  not  in  any  case  be  detained  longer 
than  three  years.  Such  commitments  to  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women  at  Albion,  shall  be  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
judicial  districts;  to  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed- 
ford, from  the  first,  second,  third  and  ninth  judicial  districts. 

2.  The  board  of  managers  of  each  such  institution  shall  furnish  the  several 
county  clerks  of  the  state  with  suitable  blanks  for  the  commitment  of 
women  thereto.  Such  county  clerks  shall  immediately  notify  the  magistrates 
of  their  respective  counties  of  the  reception  of  such  blanks  and  that  upon 
application  they  will  be  furnished  to  them. 

3.  The  magistrate  committing  a  female  pursuant  to  this  section  ahall 
immediately  notify  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  to  which  the  com* 
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mitment  is  made  of  the  conviction  of  such  female,  and  shall  cause  a  record 
to  be  kept  of  the  name,  age,  birthplace,  occupation,  previous  conunitments, 
if  any,  and  for  what  offenses;  the  last  place  of  residence  of  such  female, 
and  the  parHculars  of  the  offense  for  which  she  is  committed.  A  copy  of 
such  record  shall  be  transmitted,  with  the  warrant  of  commitment,  to  the 
superintendent  of  such  institution,  who  shall  cause  the  facts  stated  therein, 
and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board  of  managers,  to  be 
entered  in  a  book  of  records. 

4.  Such  magistrate  shall,  before  committing  any  such  female,  inquire  into 
and  determine  the  age  of  such  female  at  the  time  of  conmiitment,  and  her 
age  as  so  determined  shall  be  stated  in  the  warrant.  The  statement  of  the 
age  of  such  female  in  such  warrant  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  such 
age,  in  any  action  to  recover  damages  for  her  detention  or  imprisonment 
under  such  warrant,  and  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  thereof  in  any  other 
inquiry,  action  or  proceeding  relating  to  such  detention  or  imprisonment. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

THE  POOR  LAW 

Assembly  bill  No.  766,  introduced  by  Mr.  McEUigott,  became 
chapter  251  and  amended  section  118  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  relation 
to  almshouse  construction  and  administration  by  providing  that 
plans  and  specifications  for  almshouse  construction  in  the  city  of 
New  York  shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  of  said  city  instead  of  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  as  in  the  old  law. 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  vicious  statute.  It  had  its  genesis 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  had  been  compelled 
to  disapprove  some  almshouse  plans  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  took 
this  method  to  secure  exemption  from  the  necessity  for  submitting 
such  plans.  The  adoption  of  the  plans  as  submitted  to  the  Board, 
would  have  meant  great  hardship  to  certain  classes  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  who  were  obliged  to  seek  public  assistance.  The  Board 
was  clearly  in  the  right  in  disapproving  such  plans.  The  bill, 
nevertheless,  through  political  and  other  untoward  influences,  be- 
came law  with  the  approval  of  Governor  Sulzer.  A  full  statement 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  will  be  found  among  the  appended 
papers  of  this  report. 

Assembly  bill  No.  1351,  introduced  by  Mr.  Carver,  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  poor  law,  in  relation  to  the  relief  of  women  nurses 
who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  Spanish-American  war 
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or  the  war  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,"  became  chapter  595, 
and  provided  as  follows : 

Section  86.  Persons  entitled  to  relief.  Na  poor  or  indigent  woman  who 
served  not  less  than  ninety  days  as  a  nurse  in  hospital,  field  or  camp  with  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
the  Spanish-American  war  or  the  war  of  the  Philippine  insurrection,  shall 
be  sent  to  any  almshouse,  but  shall  be  relieved  and  provided  for  at  her  home 
in  the  city  or  town  where  she  may  reside,  so  far  as  practicable,  provided  such 
woman  nurse  is,  and  has  beexi  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year. 

I  87.  Application  for  relief;  by  whom  made.  Upon  application  being 
made  by  such  woman  nurse  poor  person  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor 
of  the  county  where  such  woman  nurse  poor  person  resides,  or  to  any  other 
officer  charged  with  the  support  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  satisfactory 
proof  being  made  that  such  woman  nurse  is  a  poor  person  as  defined  In  this 
section,  such  superintendent  or  other  officer  or  such  proper  auditing  board  of 
such  city  or  town,  or  in  those  counties  where  the  poor  are  a  county  charge, 
the  superintendent,  if  but  one,  or  superintendents  of  the  poor,  as  such 
auditing  boards  in  those  counties,  shall  provide  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War  Army 
Nurses  made  upon  the  written  recommendation  of  such  relief  committee  of 
such  New  York  State  Department  of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War 
Army  Nurses,  and  such  written  request  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the 
expenditures  to  be  made. 

Immediately  upon  such  relief  and  aid  being  provided  for,  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  relief  committee  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Civil  War  Army  Nurses,  and  all  other  tes- 
timony and  all  facts  relating  thereto,  together  with  a  verified  statement  of 
the  sum  or  sums  of  money  expended  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  state  board 
of  charities.  Such  board  shall  examine  all  matters  relating  thereto  and  if 
satisfied  that  such  expenditure  was  proper,  and  that  the  expenses  thereof 
were  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  in  such  care  and  support,  shall  audit 
and  allow  the  amount  of  such  expense,  which  when  so  audited  and  allowed 
shall  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to 
the  person  incurring  the  same  out  of  any  money  appropriated  therefor.  The 
amount  of  such  aid  and  its  duration  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board 
of  charities.  The  New  York  State  Department  of  the  National  Association 
of  Civil  War  Army  Nurses  shall  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first 
day  of  July  of  each  year  furnish  to  the  state  board  of  charities  a  verified 
statement  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  relief  committee.  No  person  shall  be  aided  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  who  is  receiving  or  may  hereafter  receive  an  annuity 
from  this  state. 

I  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Senate  bill,  No.  1361,  introd,uced  hy  Mr.  Foley,  became  chapter 
594  and  amended  section  81  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  relation  to  the 
relief  of  doldiers,  sailors  and  their  families,  and  provided  that  ^'  in 
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the  city  of  New  York  relief  shall  be  paid  direct  to  the  beneficiaries 
by  the  commissioner  of  public  charities  on  a  recommendation 
signed  by  the  relief  committee,  the  commander  and  the  quarter- 
master of  such  post  or  camp." 

The  Insanity  Law 
Senate  bill  No.  153,  introduced  by  Mr.  Seeley,  became  chapter 
526,  and  amended  the  Insanity  Law  by  inserting  four  new  sec- 
tions, 173  to  176  inclusive,  authorizing  any  licensed  private  insti- 
tution for  the  insane  to  receive  inebriates  by  commitment  for  care 
and  treatment. 

Examination  of  Almshouse  Farms 
Senate  bill  No.  2032,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  became  chap- 
ter 460,  and  amended  the  Agricultural  Law  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  section,  12-a,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Section  12-a.  Almshouse  farms.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby 
empowered  and  authorized  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  investigation  and 
examination  as  to  the  farm  lands  at  the  almshouse  farms  of  the  various 
counties,  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  best  adapted  and  the  crops  which 
can  most  profitably  be  raised  thereon,  and  to  make  report  on  the  same  to 
the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  said  counties;  and  to  give  lectures  and 
demonstrations  at  least  once  each  year  at  said  almshouse  upon  the  agricultural 
methods  best  adaptable  to  the  various  communities,  sufficient  notice  of  such 
lectures  and  demonstrations  being  given  throughout  all  parts  of  the  county. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  assign  members  of  the  staflf  of  the  New 
York  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  New 
York  college  of  agriculture  and  of  the  various  state  schools  of  agriculture, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  thereof,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  under  his  direction. 

{  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  County  Law 

Assembly  bill  No.  2353,  introduced  by  Mr.  Telford,  became 
chapter  379,  and  amended  sections  45,  47,  48,  49-a  and  49-e  of 
the  County  Law  by  providing  that  no  county  tuberculosis  hospital 
shall  be  located  on  the  grounds  of  any  almshouse,  and  also  in  rela- 
tion to  improvement  of  hospital  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of 
patients. 

Assembly  bill  Na  777,  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Smith,  became 
chapter  166,  and  amended  section  45  of  the  County  Law  by  pro- 
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viding  for  the  seizure  and  entry  upon,  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
of  property  taken  under  the  condemnation  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  county  tuberculosis  hospital. 

Assembly  bill  No.  249,  introduced  by  Mr.  McDaniels,  became 
chapter  40,  and  amended  subdivision  6  of  section  47  of  the  County 
Law  by  providing  that  boards  of  supervisors  may  make  appro- 
priations to  maintain  hospitals  established  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

State  Commission  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Blind 

Senate  bill  Xo.  1929,  introduced  by  Mr.  Malone,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  establish  a  state  commission  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  blind  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  making  an  appropriation 
therefor,"  became  chapter  415,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  a  state  commission,  to  be  known  as 
the  New  York  state  commission  for  the  blind,  consisting  of  five  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  within  sLxty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
No  person  appointed  to  this  commission  shall  serve  thereon  while  serving 
as  an  official  of  any  workshop  or  school  wherein  blind  people  may  be  placed. 

§  2.  The  full  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  this  cojnmission  shall  be  five 
years.  But  of  the  first  commission  appointed,  one  member  shall  l)e  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  one  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  member  of  the  commission,  his  successor 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

i  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  cause  to  be  maintained  a 
complete  register  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of  New  York,  wliich  shall  describe 
the  condition,  cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education  and  induslrial 
training  of  each,  with  such  other  facts  as  may  seem  to  the  commission  to  be 
of  value. 

S  4.  The  commission  shall  maintain  or  cause  to  be  maintained  one  or 
more  bureaus  of  information  and  industrial  aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  aid  the  blind  in  finding  employment  and  to  teach  them  trades  and  occupa- 
tions which  may  be  followed  in  their  homes. 

I  5.  The  commission  may  establish  one  or  more  schools  for  industrial 
training  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  suitable  blind  persons,  and 
shall  be  empowered  to  equip  and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  to  employees 
suitable  wages,  and  to  devise  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  prod- 
ucts thereof.  The  commission  may  also  pay  for,  during  their  training,  the 
temporary  lodging  and  support  for  pupils  or  workmen  received  at  any  in- 
dustrial school  or  workshop  established  by  it  or  other  establishments  in 
which  the  blind  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  received  and  instructed,  when 
in  its  judgment  the  efficiency  of  such  blind  persons  will  thereby  be  promoted. 

§  6.  The  commission  may  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind  by  promoting 
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visits  among  them  and  teaching  them  in  their  homes,  as  the  commission  may 
deem  advisable. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  continue  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  cause  of  blindness,  to  learn  what  proportion  of  these  cases 
are  preventable,  and  to  inaugurate  and  cooperate  in  any  such  preventive 
measures  for  the  state  of  New  York  as  may  seem  wise. 

i  8.  The  commission  may  appoint  such  officers  and  agents  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  fix  their  compensation  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion, in  all  cases,  giving  preference  to  blind  persons  of  equal  efficiency,  but 
no  person  employed  by  the  commission  shall  be  a  member  thereof.  It  shall 
make  its  own  by-laws,  and  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, make  a  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  of  its  proceedings 
up  to  and  including  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  preceding,  embodying 
therein  a  properly  classified  and  tabulated  statement  of  its  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. The  commission  shall  make  a  classified  and  tabulated  statement 
of  its  estimate  for  the  year  ensuing,  to  the  governor  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  in  each  year.  The  annual  report  shall  also  present  a  concise 
review  of  the  work  of  the  commission  for  the  preceding  year,  with  such  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind  and 
preventing  blindness  as  to  it  may  seem  expedient. 

i  9.  There  may  be  advanced  to  the  chairman  of  said  comminsion  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  state  annually,  from  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  industries  under  its  supervision,  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  at  any  one  time, 
to  be  used  as  a  working  capital  for  said  industries.  Said  sum  when  drawn 
from  the  treasury  of  the  state  shall  be  deposited  in  a  national  bank  or  trust 
company  to  the  credit  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission  as  such,  who  shall 
give  a  bond  in  such  sum  and  with  sueh  sureties  as  the  comptroller  may 
approve. 

I  10.  The  commission  shall  keep  separate  books  of  account  for  its  indus- 
tries, and  may  use  all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  any  products  made 
at  its  workshops,  or  from  the  sale  of  products  made  imder  its  supervision 
to  which  it  has  title,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  its  said  industries. 
The  comptroller,  or  some  person  authorized  by  him,  shall  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  and  oftener  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  examine  the  books,  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  the  commission. 

I  11.  The  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services,  but  their  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  shall  be  audited  by  the  comptroller 
and  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  out  of  moneys  that  may  be  appro- 
priated therefor. 

i  12.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller 
to  the  order  of  such  commission. 

I  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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The  Commission  on  Sites,  Grounds  and  Buildings 

Assembly  bill  No.  306,  introduced  by  Mr.  Willmott,  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  commission  on  sites,  grounds  and  buildings," 
became  chapter  625,  the  full  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Therd  Bhall  be  a  commission  on  sites,  grounds  and  buildings 
which  shaU  have  power  to  acquire  by  gift,  purchase  or  condemnation  Buch 
properties  as  wiU  be  required  from  time  to  time  and  lay  out  the  grounds 
and  locate  all  buildings  to  be  erected  at  all  state  institutions  reporting  to 
the  fiscal  supervisor  and  state  board  of  charities  and  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  established.  Said  commission  shall  be  composed  of  the  fiscal  supervisor, 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  the  state  architect,  a  member  of 
the  conservation  commission  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  or  their 
designated  representatives,  the  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee;  said  commission 
to  have  authority  to  appoint  the  necessary  employees  needed  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  said  commission.  The  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee  shall 
be  paid  their  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  while  discharging  their 
duties  as  members  of  this  commission.  The  commission  on  sites,  buildings 
and  grounds  shall  report  to  the  governor  in  detail  its  actions  and  decisions 
on  aU  matters  relating  to  sites,  location  of  buildings  and  laying  out  of 
grounds  of  existing  institutions  reporting  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state 
charities  and  state  board  of  charities,  together  with  those  under  construction 
and  such  as  may  hereafter  be  established.  The  actions  and  decisions  of  the 
commission  shaU  be  final  and  subject  to  review  only  by  the  governor  at  a 
public  hearing. 

I  2.  The  fiscal  supervisor  shall  be  chairman  of  said  commission,  and  as 
such  shall  have  supervision  of  the  financial  and  business  affairs  of  the  com- 
mission. He  shall  as  chairman  annually  prepare  a  request  to  the  legislature 
for  suitable  appropriations  toward  aiding  the  commission  to  properly  per- 
form its  duties.  The  said  commission,  through  its  chairman,  shall  report 
annually  to  the  legislature,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  may  arise, 
to  the  governor,  all  the  proceedings  and  accomplishments  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

S  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  of  general  or  special  laws  inconsistent  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

I  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  State  Commission  to  Inquire  Into  the  Relief  of  Widowed 

Mothers 
Several  bills  were  introduced  at  the  1913  session  of  the  Legisr 
lature  designed  to  secure  through  statutory  enactment  more  ade- 
quate relief  in  the  home  for  the  dependent  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren. One  of  these  bills  was  introduced  by  the  majority  leader^ 
Assemblyman  Aaron  J.  Levy.    It  was  in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
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amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  "  Department  of  Home  Assistance  ^^ 
in  that  city,  which  would  grant  relief  from  public  moneys  to 
dependent  widows  and  their  children.     The  geographical  scope 
of  the  proposed  act  was  limited  to  the  city  of  New  York  because 
relief  to  the  poor  in  their  homes,  while  allowed  generally  in  every 
other  part  of  the  State,  is  at  present  by  the  terms  of  the  charter 
interdicted  in  the  city  of  New  York.    This  measure  was  so  drawn 
as  to  safeguard  carefully  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  and 
to  make  as  certain  as  possible  that  they  would  be  used  wisely  to 
keep  intact  the  homes  of  widowed  mothers  to  whom  could  safely 
be  intrusted  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  bringing  up  their 
children  properly.     This  measure  passed  the  Assembly  but  failed 
in  the  Senate  owing  to  the  opposition  of  certain  private  charities, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.    A  bill  was  then  introduced  by  Assem- 
blyman Levy  providing  for  a  commission  to  study  the  question 
of  relief  to  widowed  mothers  in  this  State,  which  became  chapter 
588  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Witbin  thirty  days  after  tliis  act  takes  effect  there  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  a  commission  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  inquiry,  examination  and  investigation  into  the  practicability 
and  appropriate  metliod  of  providing  by  statute  for  pensions  or  other  relief 
for  widowed  mothers,  including  such  an  investigation  of  the  circumstances 
affecting  such  persons  as  may  sliow  i\\Q  necessity  or  propriety  of  providing 
for  such  pensions  or  relief,  and  for  the  purposes  of  such  investigation  the- 
commission  may  inijuire  into  conditions  and  statutes  in  any  state  or  country. 
Such  commission  shall  submit  its  report  on  such  matters,  including  such 
recommendations  for  lo^-islation  in  the  form  of  a  bill  or  bills,  or  otherwise^ 
as  in  its  judgment  may  seem  proper,  to  the  legislature  of  nineteen  hundred 
and   fourteen. 

§  2.  Such  commis^^ion  shall  consist  of  three  senators  to  be  appointed  by 
the  temporary  president  of  tlic  senate,  five  members  of  the  assembly  to  be 
appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  seven  other  persons,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  to  be  appointe<l  by  the  governor.  Such  commission 
shall  elect  from  its  number  a  chairman  and  may  appoint  a  secretary. 

%  3.  The  members  of  such  conunission  shall  serve  without  compensation,, 
but  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  his  actual  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  4.  For  the  purposes  of  its  investigation  such  commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine 
witnesses  and  papers  respecting  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  and  to  employ  all  necessary  clerical  and  other 
assistants,  within  the  appropriation  therefor.  If  such  commission  shall 
appoint  from  its  members  sub-committees  to  make  inquiry  into  one  or  more 
of  such  subjects,  such  sub-committees  shall  have  the  tame  powers  in  respect 
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to  sending  for  persons  and  papers,  administering  oatiis  and  examining  wit- 
nesses and  papers,  as  are  herein  conferred  upon  the  commission. 

§  6.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  such  commission  and 
its  members  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the  state  treas- 
urer upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  Buch  commission. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  members  of  this  commission,  fifteen  in  number,  were  ap- 
pointed, seven  by  the  Governor,  five  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  three  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  commission 
thus  created  organized  on  August  17,  1913,  at  which  time 
Assemblyman  Levy  was  elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Kichard  M. 
Neustadt,  of  New  York  City,  was  made  the  secretary.  Secretary 
Hebberd  of  this  Board  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  director 
of  investigation  for  the  commission. 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken,  particularly  with 
relation  to  the  relief  of  widowed  mothers  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  A  special  inquiry  is  also 
being  prosecuted  in  other  states  and  in  Europe.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  conunission  to  submit  its  report  to  the  Legislature  together 
with  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  early  in  ^farch,  1914. 

The  Penal  Law 

Senate  bill  Xo.  2431,  introduced  by  Mr.  Frawley,  became  chap- 
ter 607  and  amended  section  2184  of  the  Penal  Law  by  providing 
for  the  commitment  of  male  juvenile  delinquents  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen,  as  follows : 

Where  a  male  person  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  has  been  convicted  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  of  a  misdemeanor, 
the  trial  court  may,  instead  of  sentencing  him  to  imprisonment  in  a  state 
prison  or  in  a  penitentiary,  direct  him  to  be  confined  in  a  house  of  refuge 
established  liy  the  managers  of  the  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York;  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
relating  thereto. 

Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
Senate  bill  Xo.  449,  introduced  by  ilr.  Wagner,  became  chap- 
ter 448  of  tho  Laws  of  1913,  and  amended  sections  2231,  2235 
and  2237  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  by  extending  the  pro- 
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visicms  for  summary  proceedings  to  dispossess  persons  for  occupy- 
ing property  for  a  bawdy-house,  place  of  assignation,  or  place  used 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution  and  authorizing  petitions  in  the 
case  of  such  places  to  be  made  by  any  tenant  of  one  or  more  rooms 
of  an  apartment  house  or  tenement  house  within  two  hundred  feet 
of  such  place,  or  by  "  any  domestic  corporation  organized  for  the 
suppression  of  vice,  subject  to  or  which  submits  to  ^asitation  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  possesses  a  certificate  from  such 
Board  of  such  fact  and  of  conformity  with  its  r^ulations." 

Pursuant  to  this  statute  the  Board  has  adopted  rules  and  r^u- 
lations  governing  applications  for  and  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificates contemplated  by  the  law. 

SPBCIAL  LAWS 
.  Erie  County  Conunissioner  of  Charities 
Assembly  bill  No.  2685,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  became 
chapter  293,  and  created  the  office  of  commissioner  of  charities 
and  correction  in  and  for  the  county  of  Erie  to  take  the  place  of 
the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  prescribed  his  powers 
and  duties. 

New  York  City 

Assembly  bill  No.  303,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Kelly,  became 
chapter  32,  and  authorized  and  empowered  the  city  of  New  York 
to  acquire  a  site  beyond  its  territorial  limits  for  use  of  the  New 
York  City  Reformatory  of  Misdemeanants. 

Assembly  bill  No.  2045,  introduced  by  Mr.  McKeon,  became 
chapter  299,  and  increased  the  amount  which  New  York  City  may 
expend  annually  for  the  relief  of  its  poor  adult  blind  from  $75,000 
to  $150,000. 

New  Cities 

The  City  of  Canandaigua 
Assembly  bill  No.  1979,  introduced  by  Mr.  Schnirel,  became 
chapter  371,  incorporating  the  city  of  Canandaigua  and  providing 
for  a  commissioner  of  charity  charged  with  the  same  powers  and 
duties  with  relation  to  the  care  and  relief  of  the  poor  as  are  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  Ontario  county. 
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The  Citt  of  Salamanca 
Aflsembly  bill  No.  2650,  introduced  by  Mr.  Willard,  became 
chapter  607,  incorporating  the  city  of  Salamanca.    Title  X  pro- 
vides for  a  department  of  charities  in  charge  of  a  commissioner 
of  charities,  and  defines  his  powers  and  duties. 

The  City  of  Beacon 
Assembly  bill  No.  2502,  introduced  by  Mr.  M.  Smith,  became 
chapter  539,  incorporating  the  city  of  Beacon,  and  provides  for  a 
commissioner  of  public  safety  who  has  charge  of  the  care  and 
relief  of  the  poor. 

TABLE  A 

NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BENEFICIARIES 
IN  INSTITUTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  VISITATION 
AND  INSPECTION  OF  THE  BOARD  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1913 


classification 

Aged  and  f riendle&s  persons 

Almshonse  institution  inmates  (exclusive  of 
those  classified  below) 

Blind  in  almshouse  institutions 

Blind  in  other  institutions 

Deaf  in  almshouse  institutions 

Deaf  in  other  institutions 

Dependent  children  (exclusive  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  of  those  committed  for  delin- 
quency included  with  juvenile  delinquents) . 
Indian  children  at  Thomas  Indian  School .... 

Disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 

Epileptics  in  almshouse  institutions 

Epileptics  in  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 

Hospital  patients  

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  almshouse  insti- 
tutions     

Idiotic  and  feeble-minded  in  State  institutions. 

Juvenile  delinquents    

Reformatory  inmates  (women  and  girls) 

Total   28,  688     41, 163       •32,  330 


ov«r  16 
yean  of 

under  10 

yean  of 

ste 

Total 

3,041 

281 

3,322 

16,215 

1,556 

'16,771 

433 

7 

440 

123 

210 

333 

114 

12 

126 

410 

1,363 

1,773 

467 

32,081 

32,  548 

16 

179 

195 

1,663 

1,663 

183 

80 

263 

837 

590 

1,427 
•12,  579 

1,155 

908 

2,063 

2,125 

692 

2,817 

635 

2,740 

3,375 

2,171 

464 

2.635 

1  Indades  182  day  patients. 

•  DifferentiaUon  as  to  age  not  available. 

•No  differentiation  m  to  age  of  the  12,579  hospital  patients. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  BOARD 

Two  investigations  of  major  importance  were  undertaken  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  during  the  year  1913. 

The  George  Junior  Republic 

By  resolution  adopted  October  8,  1913,  a  special  committee  of 
the  Board,  consisting  of  Commissioner  McGuire,  Chairman,  and 
Commissioners  Smith  and  Burdick,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  and  management  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  located  at  Freeville, 
N.  Y.  This  investigation  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  persistent 
and  specific  all^ations  of  mismanagement  which  were  brought  to 
the  Board's  attention.  The  committee  thus  appointed  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  Freeville  and  Buf- 
falo, and  took  much  testimony  from  trustees,  officers,  employees, 
inmates  and  former  inmates  of  the  institution,  and  visited  and  in- 
spected the  buildings  at  Freeville. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations  the  committee  found  the  existr 
ence  of  conditions  which  called  for  important  changes  in  the  form 
of  management  of  the  institution,  and  submitted  a  preliminary 
report  thereon  which  has  been  printed  in  full  in  separate  form, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  papers  appended  to  this  report. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  founder  of  the  Republic  was 
Mr.  William  R.  George,  and  that  the  Republic  was  incorporated 
on  July  21,  1896,  to  carry  on  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  children  in  need  of  a  home.  Under  this  charter 
homeless  children  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  were 
received,  including  not  only  those  left  without  proper  guardianship 
but  those  in  need  of  reformatory  treatment  as  well.  Mr.  George 
was  at  first  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  but  in  1902  an 
executive  officer  was  appointed  who  gave  all  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  work  and  was  designated  as  superintendent.  In  1908  Mr. 
George  withdrew  from  the  management  of  the  Republic  and  ac- 
cepted an  office  in  connection  with  the  National  Association  of 
Junior  Republics.  He  maintained  a  residence,  however,  in  a 
house  closely  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Republic  at  Freeville 
and  exerted  more  or  less  influence  in  the  administration  of  its 
affairs. 
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The  board  of  trustees  are  eighteen  in  number,  some  of  whom 
at  least  have  but  a  nominal  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  the  actual  provision  of  the  work  being  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  executive  committee  of  eight  members  who  live  at 
or  near  Freeville. 

For  the  purposes  of  self-government  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion are  given  large  powers  and  with  them  rest  all  the  problems 
of  legislation  and  other  details  of  government  including  the  trial 
and  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  The  committee  found,  however,  that  the  principles 
of  self-government,  which  were  well  enough  in  theory  perhaps, 
were  carried  to  an  impracticable  extreme  which  was  injurious  to 
the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  the  Republic. 
This  impracticability  was  at  once  made  manifest  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  inmates  was  carefully  considered.  It  was  found  by 
the  committee  that  practically  all  classes  of  children  were  received 
at  the  institution  including  some  from  evil  environment,  others 
who  had  been  without  proper  guardianship,  and  the  incorrigible 
children  of  well-to-do  parents  who,  having  failed  to  control  them, 
were  glad  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  at  the  Republic.  The  good 
and  the  bad  were  mingled  together  and  all  were  given  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  feature 
of  the  system  is  impracticable,  as  immature  boys  and  girls  of 
this  character  are  obviously  unfitted  for  the  responsibilities  of 
self-government,  particularly  when  carried  to  such  an  extreme. 

Among  other  things,  the  committee  found  a  need  for  change  in 
the  educational  plan  of  the  institution,  which  would  tend  to  make 
less  scholastic  and  more  practical  from  an  occupational  standpoint 
the  training  of  the  inmates. 

The  committee  also  found  lax  conditions  of  moral  training  at 
the  institution,  apparently  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  imdue 
familiarity  which  Mr.  George  personally  exhibited  toward  the 
girl  inmates.  It  was  ascertained  that  there  had  been  many 
opportunities  for  immorality  among  the  inmates  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  these  opportunities  had  often  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  character  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
in  many  cases  been  sent  to  the  institution  to  be  shielded  against 
the  sexual  weaknesses  they  had  elsewhere  exhibited. 
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Among  other  undesirable  features  the  committee  found  that  un- 
due prominence  was  given  to  crime,  that  there  were  fifty-two  paid 
employees  for  an  inmate  population  of  one  hundred  twenty-four, 
and  that  there  was  a  startling  disregard  of  sanitary  rules,  in- 
cluding some  provisions  of  the  general  Public  Health  Law. 

With  relation  to  Mr.  William  R.  Greorge  personally  the  com- 
mittee presented  no  specific  findings  with  reference  to  the  allega- 
tions with  respect  to  his  character  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  public  press.  The  work  of  the  conmiittee  was  pri- 
marily to  examine  into  the  work  of  the  Republic  with  which  Mr. 
Gteorge  had  long  since  severed  his  direct  oflBcial  connection.  Be- 
sides this,  a  joint  committee  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  had 
been  examining  into  these  charges  and  the  voluminous  testimony 
taken  by  it  was  at  the  disposal  of  and  was  considered  by  the 
committee.  In  view,  however,  of  certain  of  his  own  admissions 
and  statements,  and  the  further  fact  that  Mr.  George  had  recently 
exerted  considerable  influence  at  the  Republic,  the  conmiittee 
in  its  report  expressed  the  belief  that  his  presence  at  the  institution 
is  clearly  undesirable. 

The  attitude  and  apparent  ability  of  the  new  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Republic  and  of  some  of  his  assistants  favorably 
inipressed  the  members  of  the  conmiittee.  While  not  responsible 
for  the  serious  defects  which  have  existed  it  appears  that  they 
together  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in- 
cluding the  acting  president,  have  been  energetically  trying  to 
overcome  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  have  been  found  at 
the  Republic 

The  recommendations  for  changes  made  by  the  committee  are 
in  part  as  follows : 

That  the  board  of  directors  be  reduced  to  nine,  that  at  least 
two  of  these  be  women,  and  that  a  quorum  of  members  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  Freeville. 

That  no  girls  be  received  hereafter,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible 
all  the  girls  now  in  the  Republic  be  removed  and  returned  home 
or  to  suitable  employment;  that  the  girls  now  in  the  Howland 
House,  until  such  removal  can  be  accomplished,  be  transferred  to 
one  of  the  cottages  farther  from  the  center  of  the  colony. 

That  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher  mathematics  be 
abolished,  and  in  place  thereof  more  opportunities  be  afforded  for 
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vocational  training;  that  new  industries  be  established,  or  those 
existing  at  present  be  enlarged,  with  better  facilities;  that  each 
citizen,  after  gelecting  the  occupation  which  he  desires  to  follow, 
be  required  to  pursue  it  until  qualified  to  enter  the  same  occupation 
on  discharge  at  a  living  wage. 

That  the  code  of  rules  be  at  once  amended  and  revised,  and 
that  the  number  of  arrests  be  materially  reduced;  that  the  steel 
cage  in  the  boys'  jail  be  taken  out,  and  in  place  of  the  boys'  jail 
a  disciplinary  cottage  bo  established,  where  boys  may  be  sent 
under  discipline,  as  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  at  Industry. 

That  the  local  courts  and  all  of  their  paraphernalia  of  grand 
jury,  district  attorney  and  police  officials  be  abolished,  for  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  experience  has  shown  that  this  system 
has  been  not  only  useless  but  harmful;  that  all  offenses  be  dealt 
with  by  the  superintendent,  and  he  alone  be  held  responsible  for 
any  punishment  meted  out  for  such  offenses ;  that  all  the  essential 
elements  of  a  republic  and  parliamentary  procedure  be  taught, 
and  if  necessary  illustrated,  by  sessions  of  court  or  grand  jury,  or 
in  the  trial  of  mock  cases,  and  by  means  of  organizations  within 
the  institution. 

That  the  minimimi  age  for  admission  be  reduced  from  fourteen 
years  to  twelve  years ;  that  some  proper  classification  of  boys  by 
cottages  should  be  made;  that  they  be  transferred  by  a  series  of 
promotions  for  good  conduct  from  the  delinquent  cottage  to  those 
of  higher  grade,  so  that  the  boys  coming  from  bad  environments 
shoxdd  not  on  admission  immediately  associate  with  boys  from 
better  environments;  also  that  the. older  boys  at  the  institution 
be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  them 
and  that  citizens  be  rarely  retained  after  they  are  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  under  no  circumstances  after  they  have  become  pro- 
ficient in  some  occupation  and  can  maintain  themselves  at  employ- 
ment outside  the  institution. 

In  concluding  its  report  the  committee  declared  that  there  is 
great  need  in  this  State  for  farm  colonies  for  boys  of  the  truant 
and  delinquent  classes,  such  as  are  received  at  the  George  Junior 
Bepublic,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  girls  having  been 
removed,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  to  that  effect, 
the  Republic  might  survive  its  difficulties  and  have  a  long  career 
of  usefulness. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  to  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  at  its  meeting  of  December  17,  1913,  and  the 
committee  was  continued  for  such  further  inquiry  and  action  in 
the  matter  as  might  be  considered  advisable. 

The  International  Sunshine  Society. 

Charges  of  financial  mismanagement  having  been  publicly  pre- 
ferred against  the  International  Sunshine  (Society  at  a  hearing 
given  in  Xcw  York  City  on  Xovcmber  7,  1913,  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  consisting  of  Commissioners  Stewart,  Bidder 
and  Kevin,  with  respect  to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Society's 
articles  of  incorporation  designed  to  enable  it  to  care  for  blind 
children  and  to  receive  public  moneys  for  their  support,  the  Board 
at  its  meeting  of  November  18,  1913,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  President 
Stewart,  Chairman,  and  Commissioners  Bidder  and  Kevin,  be  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  tho 
State  Charities  Law  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  tho  affairs 
and  management  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  and  ita 
branches  and  affiliated  societies  in  this  State  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  management  of  such  society  and  its  branches  and  affili- 
ated societies  has  been  properly  carried  on,  such  Commissioners 
to  possess  all  the  authority  provided  by  the  statute  to  conduct  such 
investigation  and  to  present  a  report  of  their  findings  to  the  Board 
as  soon  as  possible." 

A  number  of  hearings  have  already  been  held  and  it  is  hoped 
to  conclude  the  inquiry  and  present  a  report  thereon  at  an  early 
date. 

DESIRABLE   ENLARGEMENT   OF  THE   STATE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Many  of  the  State  institiitions  imperatively  need  prompt  en- 
largement. The  necessary  additions  and  improvements  should 
be  made  equitably  and  consistently  along  well  considered  and 
definite  lines.  As  the  moneys  necessary  cannot  be  taken  in  suffi- 
cient amount  from  the  current  funds  required  for  the  State's 
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annual  expenses,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  raised  in  some 
other  way.  The  issue  and  sale  of  long  term  bonds  for  this  pur- 
pose would  appear  to  be  a  desirable  and  logical  method  of  raising 
the  necessary  moneys.  No  other  feasible  plan  has  in  fact  been 
presented.  The  Board  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1910 
first  recommended  this  method  of  procedure;  had  such  course 
then  been  followed  the  present  difficulties  would  not  have  been  en- 
countered. In  the  report  referred  to,  the  Board  recommended  that 
from  such  proposed  bond  issue  the  following  amounts  be  appro- 
priated to  the  State  institutions  at  that  time  in  existence : 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry.  .  $400,000 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson. .  427,500 

Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion 350,000 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford. .  435,000 

House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City . .  50,000 
Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 

Children,  Syracuse 50,000 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women, 

Newark 350,000 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome 350,000 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea 450,000 

New  York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath . . .  150,000 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford  50,000 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois 100,000 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia 125,000 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled 

and  Deformed  Children,  West  Haverstraw 250,000 

New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  In- 
cipient Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Raybrook 75,000 

New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown 

Heights 1,500,000 

Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 3,000,000 

Total $8,112,500 


Since  then  provision  has  been  made  for  two  new  institutions. 
These  are  the  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  and  the  State  Re- 
formatory for  Misdemeanants. 
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Rising  prices  and  possible  changes  in  viewpoint  would  probably 
cause  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  estimate  made  in 
1910,  but  this  would  not  be  difficult  to  determine. 

The  two  classes  of  institutions  which  show  the  greatest  need  for 
early  enlargement  are  the  reformatories  for  women  and  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  institutions  for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded. There  should  also  be  a  further  extension  of  the  provision 
for  the  care  of  epileptics.  Additional  State  facilities  for  the  care 
of  certain  classes  of  tuberculosis  patients  are  also  required. 

The  Reformatories. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  at  Hudson  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  even  when  the  two  new  cottages  which  have  been 
provided  for  shall  be  completed.  From  committing  magistrates 
all  over  the  State  comes  a  demand  for  the  enlargement  of  this 
school.  Not  only  should  its  capacity  be  increased  to  the  maximum 
limit  of  500  inmates,  but  a  new  institution  should  be  established 
in  some  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  work  upon  the  buildings  at  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights,  the  construction  of  which 
has  been  long  and  unnecessarily  delayed,  should  be  commenced 
and  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  great  need 
for  the  early  opening  of  this  new  reformatory  institution. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women 
at  Albion  is  also  urgently  necessary. 

The  Feeble-Minded. 

Great  necessity  exists  for  a  rapid  extension  of  all  the  institu- 
tions for  the  custodial  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 
It  seems  also  desirable  to  establish  a  new  institution  for  this  class 
for  the  convenient  use  of  the  populous  districts  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State.  All  of  the  present  institutions  are  taxed  to 
their  full  capacity  and  there  are  long  waiting  lists  of  the  feeble- 
minded whose  early  admission  for  their  own  good  and  for 
that  of  th^  State  itself  is  most  desirable.  The  feeble-minded  at 
liberty  are  a  costly  menace  to  the  community  but  under  suitable 
custodial  care  they  can  be  made  useful  and  happy,  and  the  danger 
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of  propagating  their  kind  can  be  minimized.  It  is  a  paying 
proposition  for  the  State  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  feeble- 
minded cared  for  in  this  way.  The  failure  to  make  such  pro- 
vision promptly,  and  adequately,  is  a  form  of  social  extravagance 
which  the  State  cannot  afford. 

Tuberculosis  Patients. 

While  the  proper  care  of  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
and  the  prevention  of  this  disease  present  questions  which  are 
in  some  particulars  not  entirely  separable,  each  may  to  a  large 
extent  be  considered  separately  and  apart  from  the  other.  Few 
could  be  found  to  deny  the  proposition  that  suitable  hospital 
provisions  of  some  kind  or  other  should  be  made  for  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis  who  cannot  be  cared  for  at  home.  Fur- 
thermore it  must  also  be  agreed  that  the  care  of  advanced 
patients  who  are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  to  hos- 
pitals should  have  provision  made  for  their  care  in  their  own 
localities.  It  is  also  quite  commonly  agreed  that  incipient  patients 
should  not  be  cared  for  in  close  proximity  to  those  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  not  only  because  of  the  possibly 
greater  danger  of  reinfection  but  for  the  reason  that  the  presence 
of  the  advanced  and  hopeless  cases  has  a  depressing  and  harmful 
effect  upon  those  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  When,  how- 
ever, the  care  of  moderately  advanced  patients  is  considered  some 
difference  of  opinion  seems  to  arise.  There  are  some  who  contend 
that  such  patients  should  be  cared  for  in  the  local  hospitals,  even 
though  such  institutions  may  be  small  and  segregation  not  feasible, 
while  others  assert  with  apparently  much  greater  weight  of  au- 
thority, that  the  moderately  advanced  and  hopeful  patients  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  institutions  intended  for  the  incipient  class. 

This  Board  agrees  with  those  who  take  this  latter  view, 
which  has  been  expressed  as  follows  by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  at  Raybrook :  "  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  mingle  hopeless  cases  with  patients  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  recover."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  has  been  urging  the  extension  of  the 
State  hospital  plan  for  the  care  of  the  incipient  and  moderately 
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advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  in  a  word  for  the  hopeful  class, 
and  the  extension  of  local  hospital  provision  for  the  patients  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis  in  the  moro  advanced  or  hopeless  stages. 
Thus  far  no  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  change  the  Board's 
views  on  this  subject. 

Local  hospital  provision  is  necessary  for  the  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  patients  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  an  advanced 
stage  are  unable  to  travel  any  considerable  distance  with  safety 
and  require  care  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

In  many  localities  in  this  State  it  will  be  impossible  to  provide 
local  institutions  of  suflicient  size  to  permit  of  a  desirable  classi- 
fication of  the  patients  by  the  stages  of  the  disease,  by  age,  or 
by  social  or  moral  status.  It  is  estimated  that  to  do  this  satis- 
factorily provision  must  be  made  for  the  care  of  at  least  200 
patients,  and  that  the  acreage  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  segregation  of  these  classes.  There  are  but  few  cities 
or  coimties  in  this  State  able  to  meet  the  necessary  expense ;  some 
larger  and  wealthier  civil  subdivision  is  evidently  necessary  in 
many  cases.  It  would  of  course  be  possible  for  a  number  of  coun- 
ties to  unite  in  bearing  this  burden,  but  it  seems  far  more  de- 
sirable and  logical  for  the  State  to  bear  it,  even  although  the  care 
of  patients  is  to  a  considerable  extent  charged  back  upon  the  coun- 
ties as  in  the  case  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Raybrook  at  present 
If  our  neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts  can  support  three  State 
hospitals  or  sanatoria  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State  of  New 
York  cannot  maintain  six  or  more  instead  of  the  one  now 
maintained. 

Even  although  the  danger  from  tuberculosis  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  it  must  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  com- 
municable disease  under  certain  conditions  and  both  the  State 
itself  and  its  various  civil  subdivisions  should  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  the  victims  and  to  protect  others,  no  matter 
how  careless  their  disposition,  from  the  dangers  of  the  disease. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  now  led  to  repeat  our  recom- 
mendations to  previous  Legislatures  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
itself  make  increased  provision  for  the  incipient  and  moderately 
advanced  cases  of  tubeculosis,  as  at  present  in  the  State  Hospital 
at  Raybrook,  while  the  localities  of  the  State  are  attempting  to 
care  as  best  they  can,  for  the  advanced  cases  of  this  disease. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
LEGISLATION 

First —  The  Board  desires  again  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it 
fiilly  realizes  the  great  necessity  of  seeking  to  prevent  poverty 
and  disease  through  the  larger  general  measures  in  which 
the  State  may  interest  itself  and  believes  they  should  always  be 
regarded  as  of  primary  importance  in  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject Among  these  may  be  enumerated:  (a)  Industrial  insur- 
ance as  in  Germany  and  other  countries;  (b)  Better  housing, 
including  the  destruction  of  unduly  congested  areas  in  cities  and 
the  prevention  of  their  reestablishment  elsewhere  in  such  cities 
or  in  the  State;  (c)  More  practical  education  for  the  young, 
particularly  along  vocational  lines  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
institutions  for  children;  (d)  Improved  labor  laws,  including 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  and  compensation  for  accidents 
to  employees;  (e)  Adequate  relief  in  their  homes  to  widows  of 
good  character  with  yoimg  children  dependent  upon  them,  thereby 
preventing  the  breaking  up  of  the  family  and  the  placing  of 
children  in  institutions  whether  for  dependent  children  because 
of  the  mother's  poverty  or  for  delinquent  children  because  she 
has  been  imable  to  keep  them  under  her  protection  and  oversight 

Second. —  The  Board  recommends  that  appropriations  be  made 
Thereby  Letchworth  Village  can  be  promptly  enlarged  for  the 
reception  and  care  of  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptic  from 
the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Ninth  Judicial  Districts.  This  is 
most  important  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  the  unfortunates  of 
these  classes  in  the  districts  named  and  particularly  in  the  city 
of  New  York  where  they  are  cared  for  in  large  numbers  at  local 
expense,  or  are  sent  to  State  institutions  as  vacancies  occur 
therein,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  homes  and  friends. 
This  constitutes  a  hardship,  not  only  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
city  who  are  under  the  double  burden  of  supporting  their  own 
institutions  for  these  classes  and  of  paying  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  supporting  the  State  institutions,  but  also  upon  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  inmates  and  patients  who  are  thus 
transferred  to  the  distant  State  institutions. 
Vol.  1  —  2 
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In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  judicial  districts  the 
State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  which  is 
located  at  ^'ewark,  should  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  enable  it  to 
receive  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded  women  now  improperly 
retained  in  almshouses  in  such  districts,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Penal  Law,  or  provided  for  in  private 
homes  where  they  cannot  receive  suitable  care  and  protection. 
The  institutions  for  these  classes  at  Syracuse  and  Rome  should 
also  be  enlarged  as  soon  as  possible.  The  necessity  for  the  en- 
largement of  all  these  institutions  will  be  apparent  when  it  U 
considered  that  only  about  6,000  of  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble- 
minded are  under  custodial  care  in  this  State,  although  on  a 
conservative  estimate  there  are  at  least  30,000  of  these  classes 
whose  custodial  care  is  not  only  desirable  but  would  prove  to  be 
of  economical  and  lasting  advantage  to  the  State. 

The  ideal  system  for  the  classification  and  maintenance  of  the 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  from  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Judicial  Districts  of  the  State,  who  are  now  cared  for 
in  the  throe  institutions  for  these  classes  at  Syracuse,  Xewark  and 
Rome,  is  to  provide  for  all  the  higher  grade  feeble-minded  girls 
in  the  Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children, 
preferably  in  a  now  institution  on  the  cottage  plan  in  the  country; 
to  maintain  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded  women  and  girls 
who  have  reached  the  child-bearing  age  in  the  State  Custodial 
Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark,  which  also  re- 
quires additional  land  and  enlarged  facilities  generally;  and  to 
provide  for  all  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble-minded  men  and  boys  at 
the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum,  which  should  have  increased 
facilities  and  a  separate  hranch  for  the  higher  grade  boys. 

Those  of  all  grades,  who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  should  be 
maintained  at  the  Craig  Colony. 

As  it  is  now  commonly  agreed  among  scientists  that  those 
whose  feeble-mindedness  arises  through  inherited  defective  germ 
plasm  are  the  most  dangerous  to  the  State  because  of  the  inevitable 
transmission  of  such  defect  through  succeeding  generations,  it  is 
now  recommended  in  this  connection  that  other  conditions  per- 
mitting, proposed  inmates  having  a  family  history  showing  de- 
fective germ  plasm  should  be  received  in  preference  to  others. 
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The  Board  desires  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  field  workers  in  the 
Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  in  order  that  through  co- 
operation with  the  State  institutions  for  the  mentally  defective 
the  family  histories  of  proposed  inmates  may  in  each  case  be  care- 
fully investigated. 

Third. —  That  appropriations  be  made  for  buildings  and  other 
necessary  equipment  for  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights,  in  order  that  the  institution  may 
be  opened  for  the  reception  of  inmates  and  tlie  House  of  Refuge 
on  Randall's  Island  with  its  obsolete  plant  be  closed  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  delinquent  boys  from  the  metropolitan  district  of 
the  State  should  have  the  same  advantage  of  training  in  an  insti- 
tution constructed  on  the  cottage  plan  in  the  country,  as  the  State 
gives  to  the  boys  from  other  sections  at  the  State  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School  at  Industry  in  Monroe  county. 

Fourth. —  That  State  custodial  asylums  for  the  delinquent 
feeble-minded,  one  for  each  sex,  be  established  to  have  the  general 
care  of  such  class  and  particularly,  as  they  are  not  susceptible  of 
reformation,  to  provide  for  their  removal  from  institutions  of  a 
reformatory  character  where  their  presence  is  a  constant  menace 
to  discipline,  and  that  observation  wards  be  established  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  where 
children  and  others  of  doubtful  mentality  accused  of  crime  can 
be  examined  prior  to  commitment 

Fifth.—  That  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls 
at  Hudson,  which  is  now  able  to  receive  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  inmates  which  should  be  placed  imder  its  protecting  care, 
especially  through  commitment  from  the  city  of  New  York,  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  accommodate  500  inmates,  and  that  a  new  school 
of  like  character  be  established  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Sixth. —  That  State  district  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  patients, 
particularly  those  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  disease,  be  estab- 
lished where  needed,  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  patients  being 
made,  as  at  the  State  hospital  for  this  class  at  Raybrook,  a  charge 
upon  the  localities  whence  they  come. 

Seventh. —  That  the  question  of  the  issue  of  long  term  bonds  to 
provide  the  moneys  necessary  for  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the 
State  institutions,   thereby  making  such   facilities  adequate  to 
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meet  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  upon  them,  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  State  at  the  next  general  election. 

Eighth. —  That  all  deaf  and  blind  pupils  maintained  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  be  maintained  as  State 
pupils  at  State  expense. 

Ninth. —  That  a  pension  system  be  established  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  which 
are  under  the  supervision  of  this  Board.. 

Tenth. —  That  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  the  poor 
be  made  appointive  and  be  included  within  the  rules  of  the  com- 
petitive civil  servica 

Eleventh. —  That  county  boards  of  supervisors  be  required  to 
provide  ample  protection  against  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  alms- 
houses under  their  control  whenever  the  need  of  such  protection 
is  officially  reported  to  them  by  this  Board. 

Twelfth. —  That  the  boards  of  managers  of  charitable  and  re- 
formatory institutions,  under  private  control,  but  in  receipt  of 
State  appropriations,  be  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institu- 
tions under  their  charge,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  at  such  insti- 
tutions, at  least  once  each  month,  following  in  these  respects  the 
requirements  of  law  which  govern  the  boards  of  managers  of  the 
State  institutions. 
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STATE  INSTITUTIONS 

Eighteen  charitable  institutions,  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
inspection  of  the  Board,  are  maintained  by  the  State. 

These,  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  established,  are 
as  follows:  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry, 
1902,  originally  established  in  1846  as  The  Western  House  of 
Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents;  name  changed  June  2,  1886, 
to  State  Industrial  School,  and  by  chapter  527,  Laws  of  1902, 
to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School;  Syracuse  State 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  Syracuse,  1851;  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  1865;  Thomas  Indian 
School,  Iroquois,  incorporated  in  1855  as  a  private  institution, 
and  by  chapter  162  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  reorganized  and  estab- 
lished as  a  State  institution;  State  Custodial  Asylimi  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Women,  Newark,  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  in  1878,  and  as  a 
separate  institution  by  chapter  281  of  the  Laws  of  1885;  New 
York  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  1878;  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  1904,  originally  estab- 
lished as  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Hudson,  1881 ;  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  Albion,  1890 ;  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory for  Women,  Bedford,  1892;  Rome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  Rome,  1893;  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  Sonyea,  1894; 
New  York  State '  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Oxford,  1894; 
New  York  State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children,  West  Haverstraw,  1900;  New  York  State  Hospital  for 
the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Raybrook, 
1900;  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  established  by 
chapter  718,  Laws  of  1904,  but  not  yet  ready  to  receive  inmates; 
Letchworth  Village,  originally  established  as  the  Eastern  New 
York  State  Custodial  Asylum,  by  chapter  331,  Laws  of  1907, 
but  name  changed  to  Letchworth  Village  by  chapter  446,  Laws  of 
1909.  The  following  have  been  authorized  by  the  L^islature, 
but  are  not  yet  open:  The  State  Industrial  Farm  Colony,  1911; 
and  the  State  Reformatory  for  Misdemeanants,  1912. 
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The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  including  balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ($43,827.97),  amounted  to  $2,540,537.18.  Their  ex- 
penditures aggr^ated  $2,461,329.72;  $1,906,392.82  being  for 
maintenance;  $433,176.72  for  buildings  and  improvements; 
while  $121,760.18  was  returned  to  the  State  Treasurer  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  total  number  of  their  bene- 
ficiaries was  12,081. 

During  the  year  all  the  State  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  president,  a  num- 
ber of  them  by  the  vice-president  and  most  of  them  by  the  several 
committees  and  commissioners  of  the  Board  respectively  charged 
with  their  oversight.  Together  with  the  private  institutions  re- 
ceiving State  appropriations,  they  were  also  regularly  visited  and 
inspected  by  the  Board's  inspector  of  State  charitable  institutions. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  RECEIVING  STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  named  schools  and  institutions,  ten  in  number, 
under  private  management,  but  mainly  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations, are  also  subject  to  the  Board's  visitation  and  inspection 
and  were  r^ularly  inspected  during  the  year.  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York, 
1817 ;  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the 
City  of  New  York  (usually  known  as  the  House  of  Refuge),  New 
York,  1824 ;  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
New  York,  1831 ;  Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Im- 
proved Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes,  Buffalo,  1853;  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  New  York,  1869;  St 
Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
Westchester,  with  branches  at  Brooklyn  and  Fordham,  1875 ;  Cen- 
tral New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rome,  1875 ;  Western 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Rochester,  1876 ;  Northern 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Malone,  1884;  Albany 
Home  School  for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  Albany,  1891. 

The  receipts  of  these  institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  were:    From  cash  on  hand,  $125,014.29;  from 
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public  sources,  $730,849.38;  from  private  sources,  $840,940.38; 
total  receipts,  $1,696,804.05.  Their  expenditures  aggregated* 
$1,267,097.19;  and  the  total  number  of  their  beneficiaries  was 
3,011. 

THE  MANAGERS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

Section  50  of  chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  constituting 
chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  requires  that  "  the  board  of 
managers  or  trustees  of  each  of  the  state  charitable  institutions, 
reporting  to  the  fiscal  supervisor,  in  addition  to  their  duties  now 
required  by  law,  shall,  by  a  majority  of  its  members,  visit  and 
inspect  the  institutiwi  for  which  it  is  appointed  at  least  monthly, 
and  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  governor,  the  state  board  of 
charities  and  the  fiscal  supervisor  within  ten  days  after  each  visi- 
tation, to  be  signed  by  each  member  making  such  visitation." 

From  reports  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
under  this  section  of  the  State  Charities  Law,  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled  to  show  the  number  of  managers  present  at 
each  meeting  during  the  year.  Some  of  the  managers  may  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  law  which  requires  the  actual  signature 
of  reports  by  the  managers  in  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  this 
table  shows  those  only  who  signed  reports  received  by  this  Board. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
Industry,  Monroe  County 

Originally  established  in  1846  as  the  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents. 

This  institution  has  at  present  capacity  for  755  inmates.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  present  728  boys.  Dur- 
ing the  year  659  boys  were  admitted,  656  boys  were  discharged 
and  5  boys  died,  leaving  a  population  September  30,  1913,  of  726 
boys.  The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year  was  735, 
and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of 
home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $7.09;  excluding  this  value, 
$5.34. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  From  cash  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $3,477.60;  from  special  appropria- 
tions, $19,979.52;  from  deficiency  appropriations,  $16,000;  from 
unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $1,357.80;  from 
maintenance  appropriations,  $185,000 ;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and 
garden  produce,  $824.28 ;  from  all  other  sources,  $654.26 ;  making 
the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $227,293.46. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
$16,405.84;  for  wages  and  labor,  $98,826.52 ;  for  provisions^  $22,- 
749.94 ;  for  household  stores,  $5,870.08 ;  for  clothing,  $16.257.70 ; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $18,574.27;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$636.55;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $3,289.80; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $13,322.54;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $2,502.76;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,053.85;  for  un- 
classified expenses,  $4,910.48;  total,  $204,400.33. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $21,458.06,  of  which 
$14,633.64  was  for  improvements,  $2,695.23  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  $1,478.54  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
and  $2,650.65  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year  $225,858.39,  and  leaving 
September  30,  1913,  a  cash  balance  of  $1,435.07. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  56.4  per 
cent  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  11.1  per  cent  for  pro- 
visions, 2.9  per  cent  for  household  stores,  8  per  cent  for  clothing, 
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9.1  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  1.6  per  cent  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  6.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.2 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  2.4  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  of  and  rewards  of  inmates,  repairs  and  better- 
ments of  tools,  equipment  and  furniture,  necessary  tools  to  con- 
duct the  trade  schools  and  common  schools,  and  military  system 
and  photographing  of  inmates,  $214,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriate  for  re- 
pairs to  old  barns,  $3,000 ;  for  sewage  disposal,  $2,000,  and  for 
renewing  plumbing  $1,500. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  piping,  $8,126.10;  for  install- 
ing electric  light  system,  $235.75;  for  drain  tile,  $207.10;  for  ad- 
ditional silos,  $406.74;  for  water  supply  for  cottages  $227.42; 
for  three  cottages  for  boys,  $371.04;  for  under  and  over  passes 
$5,000;  for  tool  shed  $381.43;  for  trades  school  and  laundry 
equipment  $1,684.55;  and  for  fire  extinguishers  $2,287.  This 
chapter  also  appropriated  for  deficiency  in  maintenance,  $16,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $230,000,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $6,500  and  the  reappropriations  to  $18,- 
927.13,  making  the  total  available,  $255,427.13. 

The  use  of  separated  cottages  in  the  training  of  delinquent  boys 
has  proven  successful  at  this  institution  and  those  who  have  given 
study  to  juvenile  delinquency  regard  the  plan  as  well  adapted  for 
reformation.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School 
under  another  name  was  originally  provided  at  Rochester  with 
buildings  of  the  congregate  type,  but  its  work  there  was  always 
handicapped  by  the  restrictions  which  limited  grounds  and  the 
prison  type  of  buildings  imposed. 

The  new  location  has  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  school  under  favorable  conditions.  Small  fam- 
ilies of  boys,  with  their  supervisors,  reside  in  separated  cottages, 
to  eadi  of  which  a  farm  of  approximately  fifty  acres  is  attached. 
Each  family  is  under  the  care  of  a  supervisor  and  matron  who 
seek  to  influenoe  the  boys  as  would  foster  parents  in  a  free  home. 
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They  have  liberty  to  eajoy  such  games  and  other  pleasures  as  are 
necessary  for  healthy  growth,  and  their  school  work  is  supple 
mented  by  light  tasks  in  shops  and  the  open  air.  The  farms  af- 
ford opportunities  for  all  the  boys  in  the  cottages  to  learn  the  best 
methods  of  farming  and  give  them  practical  work  with  horses, 
cattle  and  other  farm  stock.  The  results  of  this  training  are 
shown  at  the  Annual  School  Fair,  where  all  the  farm  crops  raised 
by  the  boys  of  each  cottage  are  entered  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  school  management.  Emulation  is  fostered 
by  the  fair  and  all  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  make  their  special 
gardens  and  farms  show  up  well  in  comparison  with  the  others  and 
if  possible,  to  win  the  prizes. 

Besides  participating  in  cottage  farm  contests,  ambitious  boys 
strive  for  the  special  awards  which  are  made  to  individuals  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  care  of  stock  and  for  the  products  of  the  garden 
raised  by  boys  who  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work  alone. 
This  method  of  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  their  woik 
by  competition  is  of  disciplinary  and  moral  value,  as  it  inspires 
them  to  forethought  and  develops  diligence.  Many  of  the  boys 
are  so  encouraged  by  their  success  in  winning  prizes  in  these  agri- 
cultural contests  that  upon  leaving  the  school  they  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  country,  although  thoir  earlier  lives  had  been  spent 
in  the  city. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial School  is  required  by  law  to  train  the  boys  "  in  such  branches 
of  knowledge  as  shall  be  suited  to  their  years  and  capacities." 
Hencej  as  many  boys  are  found  unsuitable  for  farm  work,  trade 
classes  have  been  established.  Some  boys  receive  instruction  in 
blacksmithing  and  machine  work.  Tailoring  and  shoemaking  are 
adapted  to  some,  and  carpentry,  masonry  and  other  hand  work 
trades  afford  employments  which  are  not  only  attractive  to  many 
boys  but  prove  also  remunerative  after  discharge,  for  they  are  sel- 
dom overcrowded. 

If  the  board  of  managers  could  have  control  of  the  boys  at  the 
earliest  age  the  law  permits  delinquents  to  be  received,  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  giving  them  satisfactory  vocational 
training,  but  many  of  the  boys  when  committed  to  the  school  have 
almost  reached  the  age  limit  and  their  habits  have  practically 
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been  fixed  prior  to  entrance  into  the  school.  Most  of  the  serious 
infractions  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  are  due  to  this  clasa  of 
inmates  and  their  influence  upon  others  is  frequently  disastrous. 
These  older  boys  are  more  diflScult  to  train  and  their  reformation 
is  less  hopeful  than  is  the  case  with  the  younger  boys,  for 
upon  discharge  they  are  more  likely  to  return  to  former  evil 
associations. 

Many  boys  committed  to  this  institution  are  found  to  be  feeble- 
minded when  tested,  and  therefore  out  of  place  in  a  reformatory. 
Others  are  "  backward "  or  of  retarded  mentality,  but  can  be 
trained  and  in  time  brought  up  to  the  normal  standard.  1'bc 
serious  difficulty  is  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  distinctly 
feeble-minded  class.  Forty-six  boys  recently  admitted  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Binet^Simon  measuring  scale  with  the  following 
results: 


Mentally  in  advance  of  physical  age  one  year. 

Normal 

Retarded  one  year 

Retarded  two  years 

Retarded  three  years 

Retarded  four  years 

Retarded  five  years 

Retarded  six  years 

Total 


This  table  shows  that  only  fourteen  of  these  boys  were  mentally 
up  to  the  normal  standard  and  that  thirteen  of  th^m  were  from 
three  to  six  years  behind  the  normal  development  for  boys  of  their 
own  ages,  and  indicates  that  over  28  per  cent,  of  this  recently  ad- 
mitted group  are  either  feeble-minded  or  so  mentally  retarded 
that  the  general  discipline  of  the  school  is  unlikely  to  prove  perma- 
nently beneficial  to  them.  They  should  be  in  an  institution  espe- 
cially equipped  for  the  training  of  backward  and  feeble-minded 
delinquents.  The  table  shows  also  that  while  fourteen  are  "  for- 
eign bom  "  there  are  thirty-two  "  American  born,"  but  a  further 


Foreign 
born 

American 
born 

0 

2 

4 

8 

3 

11 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

14 

32 
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analysis  will  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  "American  bom  " 
have  parents  who  are  "  foreign  born,"  so  that  the  nativity  indi- 
cates clearly  only  that  some  immigrant  families  find  conditions  in 
the  United  States  difficult  and  as  one  result  tend  to  the  develop- 
ment of  delinquency  in  their  children. 

The  parole  statistics  of  the  school  show  that  about  90  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  do  well  when  released.  The  managers  may  detain  the 
boys  during  minority,  but  the  prospect  of  parole  is  usually  a 
strong  incentive  to  good  behavior  and  progress  in  studies.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  farm  discipline  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  boys  are  ready  for  parole  within  eighteen  months  after 
commitment  and  as  thereafter  they  seldom  appear  in-  courts  as 
offenders,  it  may  be  reasonably  claimed  that  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  of  Industry  compares  favorably  in  reforma- 
tory work  with  any  other  reformatory  institution  established  for 
the  care  of  boys. 

This  Board  has  heretofore  recommended  that  the  parole  work 
at  this  institution  be  strengthened  by  additional  parole  officers 
located  at  different  parts  of  the  State  to  supervise  the  boys  after 
their  release  from  the  institution  and  until  such  time  as  they 
arrive  at  majority  or  are  fully  established  in  life.  The  State 
should  itself  have  full  control  of  all  public  agencies  intended  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  delinquents  and  of  these  none  is  more 
important  than  the  supervision  of  inmates  paroled  from  institu- 
tions. A  central  parole  bureau  to  have  charge  of  all  persons  re- 
leased upon  parole  from  any  of  the  reformatory  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  State,  would  doubtless  prove  far  more  beneficial 
and  efficient  than  the  present  method  of  supervision  by  parole 
officers  who  have  relation  to  one  institution  only.  The  suggested 
central  bureau  would  bring  together  the  work  of  all  the  State 
institutions,  would  save  time  and  money  and  exert  a  moral  in- 
fluence of  great  value,  for  it  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
agents  to  do  the  parole  work  of  the  State  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  made  no  special  appropriations  for  this 
institution  other  than  $6,500,  which  was  intended  mainly  for  sew- 
age disposal,  renewal  of  plumbing  and  repairs.  Additional  ap- 
propriations were  deferred,  although  the  school  should  be  completed 
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without  delay  that  the  time,  thought  and  energy  of  its  administra- 
tive staff  may  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  boys  in  training. 

A  great  need  at  this  institution  is  a  complete  system  of  good 
roads,  but  they  cannot  be  further  extended  without  a  special  ap- 
propriation. All  the  buildings  should  be  easily  accessible  by  well- 
made  roads  and  solidly  constructed  walks.  In  the  spring  and 
autumn  the  ordinary  dirt  roads  become  very  soft  and  are  almost 
impassable  for  the  heavy  loads  which  must  be  hauled.  The  walks 
between  the  cottages  and  also  connecting  the  several  groups  of 
buildings  are  in  constant  use,  and  therefore  should  be  carefully 
laid  and  drained.  I^Tow  unfinished  they  add  to  the  housekeeping 
problems  by  the  mud  which  the  boys  bring  from  them  into  the 
houses  in  wet  weather. 

The  sewage  disposal  problem  has  not  been  solved  at  all  the  cot- 
tages although  conditions  have  been  improved  during  the  year. 
Additional  sewer  lines  are  needed  and  the  system  should  be  com- 
pleted. In  order  that  this  work  may  continue,  an  additional  ap- 
propriation is  necessary. 

Reformation,  to  be  lasting,  must  be  based  upon  character,  and 
this  is  developed  by  religious  and  moral  instruction;  hence  the 
importance  of  chaplains  for  State  institutions.  They  should  re- 
side upon  the  grounds  that  they  may  be  in  close  relation  with  the 
inmates  and  officers.  Their  moral  influence,  especially  in  schools 
for  delinquents,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  counsel  which 
they  can  give  at  critical  times  may  be  an  effective  aid  to  the  gen- 
eral discipline,  but  at  this  school  no  permanent  provision  has  been 
made  for  cottages  in  which  the  chaplains  may  reside.  In  conse- 
quence one  of  them  lives  twelve  miles  away  and  thus  cannot  be 
at  the  institution  evenings,  when  it  is  frequently  desirable  that 
boys  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  him.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  a  small  and  inexpensive  cottage  be  provided  for  a 
Protestant  chaplain,  and  that  it  be  furnished  suitably  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  family,  and  for  use  in  connection  with  his 
special  work.  This  and  the  other  improvements  recommended  by 
this  Board  for  this  institution  to  the  Legislature  of  1913  are  still 
necessary  and  should  be  provided. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Agri- 
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Qultural  and  Industrial  School  the  following  appropriations  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  heating  plant  in  the  storehouse $2,  000 

For  drain  tile 1, 000 

For  finishing  the  storehouse 3, 182 

For  the  installation  of  electric  meters 800 

For  the  construction  of  a  greenhouse 3,000 

For  the  completion  of  pipings  and  water  mains 2,000 

For  furnishings  for  hospital  extensions 2, 000 

For  furnishings    and    improvements   in    the   chapel 

.    and  assembly  hall 1,  500 

For  the  extension  of  roads  and  walks 5, 000 

For  permanent  sheds  for  the  fair 1,  000 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 6, 250 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved $27,  732 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $3,500  shall  be  used  for 

ordinary  repairs 222,  000 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $249,  732 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
Hudson,  Columbia  County 

Established  in  1904. 

Originally  established  in  1881  as  the  House  of  Refuge  for 
Women. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  354  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1912,  was  302,  and  206  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  508.  During  the 
year  163  were  discharged,  leaving  under  care  September  30,  1913, 
345,  of  whom  2  were  infants.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  297,  and  the  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $7.39;  excluding 
this  value,  $7.18. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $273.82;  from  de- 
ficiency appropriations,  $6,700 ;  from  unexpended  appropriations, 
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of  former  years  (special  fund),  $51,649.9&;  from  maintenance 
appropriations,  $107,061.06  j  from  other  sources,  $295.02;  total, 
$165,979.88. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  for  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $46,744.60;  for  provisions,  $18,- 
121.57;  for  household  stores,  $4,194.79;  for  clothing,  $5,778.35; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $14,023.61;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$3,588.35;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $4,872.65; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $3,457.26;  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs, $3,275.35 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $812.23 ;  for  all  other 
maintenance  expenses,  $6,126.57;  total,  $110,995.33. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  reported  as  $51,945,  of 
which  $45,542.07  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $1,431.79 
for  extraordinary  repairs,  $295.02  for  remittance  to  State  Treas- 
urer, and  $4,676.12  for  aU  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $162,940.33,  and  the  cash 
balance  September  30,  1913,  $3,039.55. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  42.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.3  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.8  per  cent  for  household  stores,  5.2  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 12.7  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  3.2  per  cent  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  4.4  per  cent  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  3.1  per  cent  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  3 
per  cent  for  ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  5.5  per  cent  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant 
and  for  the  transportation  of  those  committed  to  it,  $137,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  new 
floors  and  electric  lights  in  girls^  rooms  in  cottages,  $6,500;  for 
three-quarters  acre  of  land,  more  or  less,  along  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Eailroad  tracks,  $200;  for  hospital  and  equipment, 
$66,500;  for  conduits  and  outside  connections,  $12,000;  for  a 
contagious  hospital,  $8,000 ;  for  a  storehouse,  refrigerating  plant 
and  equipment,  $30,000 ;  for  equipment  for  schoolhouse,  $5,000 ; 
for  laundry  equipment  and  machinery,  $2,700 ;  for  boilers,  fittings 
and  equipment,  $8,000;  for  razing  Stuyvesant  hospital  and  old 
icehouse,  $8,000;  and  for  electric  feeder  cables  to  school  and 
cottages,  $4,000. 
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Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  new  cottages,  $21,745.68;  for 
school  building,  $75,000;  and  for  switch  to  coal  pockets,  etc., 
$313.17.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for  deficiency  in  main- 
tenance, $18,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $155,000,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $145,900,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$97,058.85,  making  the  total  available,  $397,958.85. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Girls  receives  on  in- 
determinate sentences  girls  not  over  the  age  of  sixteen  who  are 
committed  according  to  law  by  the  courts.  Each  young  woman 
continues  to  be  a  ward  of  the  institution  until  she  is  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  i.  e.,  during  her  minority  the  board  of  managers  is 
empowered  to  exercise  over  her  such  control  as  may  be  necessary 
for  her  welfare  and  to  return  her  temporarily  to  the  institution  if 
it  seems  advisable.  If  a  woman  marries  during  her  minority  the 
institution's  wardship  terminates.  Any  inmate  may  be  paroled  or 
discharged  by  the  board  of  managers  at  any  time  after  her  com- 
mitment. The  theory  of  the  School  with  regard  to  parole  work 
is  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  training,  not  something  apart 
and  to  be  granted  as  a  reward  of  merit.  During  parole  certain 
features  are  emphasized  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  adequate  at- 
tention in  the  School,  such  as  handling  money,  accurate  accounting, 
wise  expenditure,  saving  and  banking,  and  the  proprieties  and 
general  requirements  of  social  and  business  life. 

On  January  1,  1913,  36  girls  were  on  parole;  a  year  later  the 
number  was  131.  Three  parole  agents  are  employed  and  the  mar- 
shal assists  them  in  their  work.  The  reports  and  letters  of  the 
agents  occupy  the  time  of  one  stenographer.  The  estimated  cost 
of  a  year's  parole  work  is  $12,000,  including  the  salaries  of  officers, 
traveling  expenses,  stationery,  postage  and  express.  This  means 
a  cost  per  year  of  a  girl's  parole  of  considerably  less  than  $100, 
or  only  one-sixth  of  the  amount  expended  to  maintain  and  train  a 
girl  in  the  institution,  and  yet  while  on  parole  the  girl  becomes 
an  economic  factor  in  society,  is  more  nearly  self-directing,  and 
enjoys  many  privileges  and  opportunities  which  were  not  possible 
in  the  institution.  In  addition  to  earning  their  own  living,  sev- 
eral girls  now  on  parole  are  attending  night  schools,  or  taking 
coursefl  in  training  for  nurse  maids;  others  are  in  daily  attendance 
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at  trade  schools,  business  schools  and  academic  institutions.  If  a 
girl  fails  on  parole  she  is  returned  to  the  School.  On  January  1, 
1914,  there  were  30  returned  girls  in  the  School,  of  whom  10  were 
considered  feeble-minded,  5  probably  feeble-minded,  and  three 
were  sick. 

Reformatory  work  is  largely  an  experiment  in  environmental 
influence.  The  theory  is  that  if  a  bad  environment  has  caused  the 
downfall  of  a  young  woman,  the  substitution  of  a  better  environ- 
ment will  aid  her  up-building.  If  the  moral  weakness  is  due  to 
mental  defect,  however,  it  cannot  be  eradicated  without  correcting 
the  mental  defect,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  this  defect  is  heredi- 
tary and  unimprovable  the  moral  perversity  is  incurable.  Thas 
commitment  to  an  institution  gives  opportunity  to  sort  the  in- 
mates, to  grant  parole  to  the  better  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  pre- 
pared to  go  out,  to  retain  the  unsatisfactory  girls  for  further 
training  and  the  study  of  their  cases,  and  to  select  the  low  grade 
inmates  for  transfer  to  custodial  institutions. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  capable  officers  in  a  training  school  so 
that  the  work  preparatory  to  the  parole  of  inmates  may  be  accom- 
plished as  expeditiously  and  successfully  as  possible.  By  this 
superior  work  the  institution  will  serve  more  girls  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  amount  of  institutional  life  for  each  girl  will  be  reduced. 
Prolonged  institutional  life  is  inadvisable  except  for  mentally  de- 
fective persons.  Certain  easy-going  and  tractable  girls  make  per- 
fect deportment  records  simply  as  a  result  of  personal  inertia,  and 
the  longer  they  remain  in  an  institution  the  weaker  they  grow  in 
matters  of  self-direction.  Others  of  very  active  and  boisterous 
temperament  cannot  stand  the  restraint  made  necessary  by  living 
in  the  artificially  large  families  of  thirty,  and  yet  these  trouble- 
some girls  often  do  well  outside  the  institution  when  placed  in 
small  families  with  plenty  to  do.  Thus  the  growth  and  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  parole  work  of  the  Training  School  for  Girls  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  the  policy  of  the  institution  in  this  regard 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened.  Parole  work  as  a  factor  in 
reformation  means  that  the  labor  of  training  the  girls  committed 
to  the  School  is  not  confined  to  the  officers  of  the  School,  but  that 
private  families  assist  the  State  in  this  work,  by  taking  into  their 
homes  girls  paroled  from  the  institution,  and  giving  them  there 
farther  training  in  business  efficiency,  general  behavior  and  pei^ 
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sonal  conduct,  to  aid  them  to  become  respectable,  self-directing  and 
useful  citizens. 

The  Training  School  has  reached  about  four-fifths  of  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  which  it  is  intended  to  have,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible,  for  its  capacity  is  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  only  State  institution  of  its  kind. 
Certain  improvements  and  changes  are  needed  during  the  coming 
year.  The  high  board  fence  about  the  institution  is  sagging  and 
falling  and  is  no  protection  to  the  property.  An  iron  fence  and  a 
new  gate  house  are  needed.  An  electric  fire  alarm  system,  new 
hose  and  a  hook  and  ladder  equipment,  and  the  cutting  down  of 
all  exits  to  fire-escape  platforms  to  the  floor  level  are  recommended 
to  improve  the  fire  protection.  An  electric  annunciator  system 
to  notify  officers  when  their  charges  leave  their  rooms  in  the  night 
is  needed  in  eleven  cottages  to  do  away  with  the  old  "  locking^in  " 
system.  Two  parcels  of  land  adjacent  to  the  reformatory  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  highway  should  be  purchased  to  insure  greater 
protection  to  the  property  and  more  privacy. 

The  general  renovation  of  the  older  cottages  is  progressing  favor- 
ably and  appropriations  are  needed  for  more  paint,  the  laying  of 
new  floors,  electric  wiring,  and  insect  screens.  The  farm  requires 
fencing,  a  tool  house,  and  new  poultry  houses.  A  workshop  for 
the  carpenter,  engin^r  and  plumber  is  needed,  for  such  a  shop  has 
never  been  provided  at  the  institution.  Additional  quarters  for 
employees  are  imperative  and  there  should  be  houses  for  four  men 
employees  and  their  families  as  well  as  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion building  to  convert  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  girls  into  offi- 
cers' rooms.  Appropriations  granted  in  1913  for  the  razing  of 
'*  Stuyvesant,"  the  old  prison  building,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  hospital  proved  to  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  needed  to  permit  these  necessary  improve- 
ments to  be  made  at  onca  The  appropriation  for  the  new  school 
house  was  also  insufficient.  Lowell  cottage,  which  was  used  to 
house  the  lowest  grade  and  most  destructive  girls,  suffered  consider- 
able deterioration  thereby,  and  a  special  appropriation  is  requested 
for  its  improvement.  The  Training  School  is  laid  out  in  quad- 
rangles, and  the  next  quadrangle  is  to  be  located  on  the  north  pla- 
teau. Conduit  connections  and  sewers  should  be  laid  to  this  pla- 
teau, and  two  cottages  for  girls  built  upon  it  in  the  near  future. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  at  Hudson  the  following  appropriations  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

Additional  for  a  new  hospital $15,000  00 

For  electric  annunciator  system 8,000  00 

For  fire  alarm  system,  hose,  hook  and  ladder  and  fire 

exits 7.430  00 

For  two  cottages  for  girls 60,000  00 

For  iron  picket  and  unclimbable  wire  fence 14,000  00 

For  painting  supplies 3,000  00 

For  gate  house  and  connections 6,000  00 

For  tool  house  and  sheds 2,000  00 

For  forcing  house,  greenhouse,  and  cold  frames.  .  1,000  00 

For  poultry  houses  and  fencing 2,000  00 

For  workshop  for  carpenter,  engineer  and  plumber 

and  equipment 3,000  00 

For  insect  screens 2,000  00 

For  conduit  and  outside  connections  and  sewers  to 

cottages  on  the  north  plateau 15,000  00 

For  new  floors  and  electric  lights  in  girls'  rooms  in 

cottages 4,000  00 

For  houses  for  4  men  employees  and  their  families.  10,000  00 
For  fruit,  nut  and  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  including 

labor  of  planting  and  transplanting 1,000  00 

For  reconstruction  of  administration  building 5,000  00 

Additional  appropriation  for  school  house 35,000  00 

For  improvements  to  Lowell  cottage 1,000  00 

For  conduits,  outside  connections  to  new  store  house, 

contagious  disease  building,  workshop,  etc 3,000  00 

For  new  furniture,  furniture  for  offices,  officers', 

girls'  and  recreation  rooms  and  new  equipment. .  5,000  00 
For  equipment  for  new  school  house  and  amount  to 

cover  deduction  for  blackboards 6,260  00 

Making  the  total  for  special  appropriations.  .  .  $208,690  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $3,500  is  for  ordinary 

repairs 161,000  00 

Making  the  total  appropriations  requested. . . .  $369,690  00 
Vol.  1  —  3 
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WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
Albion*  Orleans  County 

Established  1890. 

This  institution  has  a  capacity  for  250  inmates.  The  number 
of  inmates  present  October  1,  1912,  was  221,  and  140  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  361. 
In  the  same  period  121  were  discharged  and  two  died,  leaving  238 
present  September  30,  1913,  of  whom  16  were  infants.  The 
average  number  present  during  the  year  was  230,  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $5.77;  excluding  this  value,  $6.38. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $13.65;  from 
special  appropriations,  $9,563.05 ;  from  maintenance  appropria- 
tions, $64,975;  from  home  products,  $3,774.27;  from  miscel- 
laneous sales  and  articles  manufactured,  $955.20;  total,  $79,- 
281.17. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For 
salaries  of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $30,987.01 ;  for  provisions, 
$15,723. /6;  for  household  stores,  $1,902.17;  for  clothing, 
$2,564.97 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $8,141.64;  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  $1,118.96;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
$1,791.53 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,424.67;  for  ex- 
penses of  managers,  $665.75;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,328.34; 
and  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $3,374.19;  total,  $69,- 
022.99. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  for  improvements,  repairs  and 
equipment  were  $9,605.20,  making  the  total  expenditures  $78,- 
628.19,  including  $42.15  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer.  The 
balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $652.98. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  44.9  per 
»^nt  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.8  per  cent  for  pro- 
visions, 2.7  per  cent  for  household  stores,  3.7  per  cent  for  cloth- 
ing, 11.8  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  1.6  per  cent  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  2.6  per  cent  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  -2.1  per  crnt.  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1  per 
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cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  1.9  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs 
and  4.9  per  cent,  for  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Chapter  7y2,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropiiated 
lor  maintenance,  $68,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  re- 
pairs to  buildings,  $3,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  repairs  and  equipment, 
$702.61;  for  additional  water  supply,  $500;  for  equipping  cot- 
tage, hospital  and  industrial  building,  $450.79;  and  for  sewage 
disposal,  $4,982.70.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for  de- 
ficiency in  maintenance,  $6,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $74,000,  the 
special  appropriation  was  $3,000,  and  the  reappropriations 
amounted  to  $6,636.10,  making  the  total  available,  $83,636.10. 

The  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  may  receive  as  an 
inmate  any  female  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years, 
convicted  by  any  court  or  magistrate,  of  petty  larceny,  vagrancy, 
habitual  drunkenness,  of  being  a  common  prostitute,  of  fre- 
quenting disorderly  houses  or  houses  of  prostitution,  or  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  who  is  not  insane,  nor  mentally  or  physically  in- 
capable of  being  substantially  benefited  by  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  receives  women  committed  from  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  judicial  districts,  and  is  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  district  which  it  serves. 

The  institution  is  well  laid  out,  compact,  and  in  good  repair. 
The  physical  improvements  most  needed  are  better  fire  protection, 
improvemeni;  in  the  heating  system,  an  iron  fence  about  the 
premises  and  a  drain  tile  on  the  farm.  The  older  cottages  were 
built  without  fire  escapes  and  still  lack  them.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  the  heating  system  there  is  needed  one  new  ISO-horse 
power  boiler,  reinsulation  of  the  steam  mains  throughout  the 
tunnels,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  steam  main  between  the  main 
tunnel  and  the  industrial  building.  The  high  board  fence  sur- 
rounding the  reformatory  is  rotten,  broken  down,  unsightly,  and 
-erves  neither  to  keep  the  inmates  in  or  the  general  public  out 
For  the  protection  of  the  State's  property,  and  to  permit  the 
inmates  more  freedom  for  exercise  on  the  grounds,  an  iron  fence 
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is  needed.  Some  of  the  farm  land  is  very  wet,  and  drain  tile 
is  advised  to  improve  its  arability. 

The  large,  congregate  "Refuge,"  which  is  used  as  reception 
house,  disciplinary  building,  and  home  for  those  who  have  broken 
their  parole  and  are  returned  to  the  institution,  is  built  on  the 
cell  block  plan,  and  hampers  training.  It  should  be  replaced  by 
three  smaller  buildings,  viz.,  a  reception  cottage,  a  cottage  for 
mothers  and  infants,  and  a  disciplinary  building  to  be  erected 
somewhat  apart  from  the  main  group.  The  recent  segregation  of 
mothers  and  infants  in  the  reformatory  was  a  step  forward,  but 
the  cottage  used  for  the  purpose  was  one  of  the  older  cottages  and 
not  sufficiently  sanitary  and  well  ventilated.  A  specially  designed 
cottage  is  needed  for  a  nursery,  and  the  cottage  now  used  for  this 
purpose  can  be  assigned  to  girls  returned  to  the  reformatory  for 
breaking  their  parole.  A  disciplinary  cottage  should  be  built  at 
(mce,  for  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women  is  the  only 
State  reformatory  or  training  school  for  women  which  lacks  this 
necessary  building.  The  reception  house,  or  "  Refuge,"  now  used 
for  disciplinary  purposes,  is  so  constructed  that  escape  is  well- 
nigh  impossible,  but  it  opens  toward  a  small  inner  court,  and  a 
noise  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  building  can  be  heard  in  every 
other  part  One  excited  inmate  is  enough  to  disturb  the  sleep  of 
the  whole  household,  and  it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  discipline  that 
one  boisterous  inmate  can  thus  arouse  the  whole  group.  The  pro- 
posed disciplinary  building  should  have  sound-proof  rooms  and  be 
sufficiently  isolated  so  that  the  nervous  excitement  of  one  woman 
cannot  communicate  itself  to  all  the  others  who  are  under  punish- 
ment, and  make  them  hysterical  also. 

One  need  of  the  institution,  which  money  alone  will  not  buy,  is 
the  services  of  superior  women  as  matrons,  assistant  matrons  and 
teachers.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  old,  worn-out  and 
dispirited  persons  to  look  upon  State  institutions  as  a  haven  where 
they  can  pass  their  declining  years,  and  a  proportion  of  these 
apply  for  positions  in  reformatories.  They  have  no  interest  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  reformatory  training,  although  some  of 
them  are  capable  housekeepers.  But  something  more  than  good 
housekeeping  is  involved  in  their  duties,  and  their  inefficiency  is 
soon  revealed  when  one  asks  them  searching  questions  with  r^ard 
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to  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  their  charges.  They  can 
usually  tell  at  once  if  rules  have  been  violated,  but  are  vague 
and  incoherent  in  their  attempts  to  analyze  a  woman's  moral  re- 
generation or  lack  of  it  A  good  plant  is  a  desideratum  in  reforma- 
tory work,  but  like  a  battleship  it  must  be  manned  with  gunners 
who  can  hit  the  mark,  or  it  becomes  the  prize  of  the  enemy  instead 
of  a  means  of  public  safety.  Women  who  have  anti-social  tend- 
enci^  and  are  dangerous  and  depraved  are  sent  to  the  reformatory. 
Reformation  consists  in  the  spiritual  rebuilding  of  character,  and 
it  takes  an  able  officer  to  teach  them,  in  the  brief  time  afforded, 
to  overcome  the  results  of  bad  environment  and  the  dissipated 
habits  of  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Western 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Albion  the  following  appropria- 
tions or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  a  disciplinary  building $25,000  00 

For  an  iron  fence 10,000  00 

For  equipment  for  fire  protection 5,000  00 

For  repairs  to  heating  system  and  additional  boiler 

capacity    8,000  00 

For  drain  tile 1,500  00 

For  cottage  for  housing  infants  and  mothers 30,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved.  .      $79,500  00 
For  maintenance,   of  which   $2,500   shall  be  for 

ordinary  repairs   73  000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved.  .  .    $152,500  00 


NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN. 

Bedford,  Westchester  County 

Established  1892. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  500  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  present  October  1,  1912,  was  479  and  368  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  847.  Two 
hundred  and  eight  were  paroled,  18  were  discharged  by  expira- 
tion of  sentence,  71  were  placed  in  positions,  10  died,  9  were 
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triiiisferred  to  other  institutions,  22  infants  were  plaoed  with  cheir 
mothers  or  otherwise,  and  11  were  j^therwise  discharged,  leaving 
98  present  September  30,  1913,  of  whom  28  were  infants.  The 
average  number  present  during  the  year  was  495  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $4.50;  excluding  this  value,  $4.04. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $2,761.53 ; 
from  special  appropriations,  $15,566.64;  from  maintenance 
appropriations,  $101,500;  from  all  other  sources,  $162.66;  total, 
$119,990.83. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  during  the  year  were:  For  sala- 
ries of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $44,116.50;  for  provisions,  $25,- 
090.38;  for  household  stores,  $3,219.51;  for  clothing,  $6,205; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $10,187.75 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$287.89;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $2,489.62; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $6,573.18;  for  ordinary 
repairs,  $2,349.72;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $344.05;  and  for 
all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $3,285.84;  total  maintenance 
expenditures,  $104,149.44. 

The  expenditures  for  improvements  were  $8,637.54;  for  extra- 
ordinary repairs,  $712.73;  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
$162.66;  and  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  $6,216.37; 
making  the  total  expenditures,  $119,878.74;  and  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  $112.09  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  42.4  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  24.1  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 3.1  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  6  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
9.8  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  2.4  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
expenses,  6.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  2.2 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  3.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant 
and  for  transportation  of  those  committed  to  it,  $112,500. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
three  fireproof  cottages,  $105,000;  for  three  fireproof  cottages, 
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farm  group,  $87,000 ;  for  new  hospital,  $40,000 ;  for  water  supply 
for  farm  group,  $10,000;  for  intake  and  filtration  plant,  $10,000 ; 
for  sewage  disposal  system,  $6,000  f  for  new  boilers  and  piping, 
$50,000 ;  for  new  conduits  and  piping,  $15,000 ;  for  new  electric 
plant,  $14,000;  for  new  feeder  cables  and  electric  wiring,  $10,- 
000;  for  new  boiler  house,  $40,000;  for  new  boiler  house  and 
heating  plant  for  farm  group,  $20,000 ;  and  for  deficiency  in  ap- 
propriation for  cottages  for  twenty-two  inmates,  $4,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  furnishing  industrial  build- 
ing, $361.80;  for  two  cottages,  $2,500;  and  for  extension  of 
laundry,  $1,405.30.  This  chapter  also  appropriater*  for  deficiency 
in  maintenance  $16,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $128,500,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $411,000,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$4,267.10,  making  the  total  available,  $543,767.10. 

On  October  4,  1912,  the  plans  for  the  laboratory  of  social  hy- 
giene, which  had  been  drawn  by  Franklin  B.  Ware,  former  State 
Architect,  were  so  far  advanced  that  work  was  then  begun  on  the 
new  reception  house  which  accommodates  50  inmates  and  has 
rooms  for  10  officers.  Its  arrangement  provides  quarantine  facili- 
ties where  new  inmates  are  received  and  carefully  examined,  but 
this  section  of  the  building  is  entirely  shut  off  from  the  other 
parts,  in  which  are  located  the  dining  and  recreation  rooms,  a 
large  sun  parlor  and  the  offices.  Iron  gratings  are  omitted  from 
the  windows,  which  are  made  with  iron  sash  and  a  check  to  pre- 
vent wide  opening  so  that  escape  through  them  is  impossible.  The 
theory  is  that  the  desire  to  escape  is  fostered  by  visible  agencies 
of  retention,  and  if  these  means  are  not  always  in  sight  the  desire 
of  escape  will  not  be  so  compelling.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  and  hereafter  all  new 
girls  committed  to  the  institution  will  be  sent  for  a  time  to  the 
reception  house  to  be  examined  by  the  scientific  staff. 

The  laboratory  building,  intended  for  research  work,  is  now 
well  under  way  and  will  be  occupied  early  in  1914.  In  the 
laboratory,  inmates  will  be  studied  carefully,  that  what  is  best 
for  their  development  may  be  accurately  determined,  and  that 
their  training,  while  in  the  institution,  may  be  adapted  to  their 
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needs.  Some  work  along  this  line  has  been  done  in  the  institution 
during  the  past  two  years  but  with  the  completion  of  the  labora- 
tory building,  each  inmate  ^ill  receive  hereafter  the  benefit  of 
scientific  study  and  the  influence  of  heredity  and  environment 
upon  the  girla  be  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  made  provision  for  seven  new  cottages, 
but  these,  when  completed,  will  have  accommodations  for  only 
64  more  inmates.  The  institution  has  now  over  500  inmates,  the 
maximum  number  contemplated  for  it,  and  the  additional  ac- 
conmiodations  which  the  new  cottages  are  intended  to  provide 
will  relieve  the  present  overcrowded  condition  and  permit  re- 
classification and  a  better  distribution  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  institution  for  the  past  three  years.  Had  it  not  been  that  the 
Weiler  property  adjoining  the  reformatory  grounds  was  rented 
in  the  spring  of  1913  and  some  of  the  girk  were  then  placed  in 
the  buildings  rented,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried 
on  the  work  in  the  institution  without  grave  embarrassment  on 
account  of  the  assignment  of  two  girls  to  single  rooms  and  the 
occupation  of  halls  by  cots  for  inmates  in  all  the  buildings. 
Twenty-six  girls  of  low  grade  and  three  officers  were  placed  in 
the  Weiler  buildings  which  are  frame  cottages  located  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  campus.  It  is  intended  that  this 
special  group  of  girls  shall  be  employed  in  raising  poultry  and 
upon  the  grounds  in  such  light  work  as  women  can  undertake  on 
a  farm.  As  their  mental  endowment  is  subnormal,  they  can  re- 
ceive more  benefit  from  training  of  this  character  than  if  they 
were  retained  in  the  ordinary  book  classes  in  the  schoolhouse. 

The  crowded  condition  of  this  reformatory  makes  apparent 
the  urgent  need  of  a  similar  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  be  located  preferably  on  Long  Island.  As 
time  will  be  required  for  its  development,  steps  should  be  taken 
without  delay  to  select  a  site,  prepare  plans  for  the  buildings, 
and  push  the  proposed  institution  to  early  completion. 

A  large  number  of  delinquent  women  in  New  York  City  might 
be  benefited  if  they  could  be  committed  to  a  model,  well  equipped 
reformatory.  They  can  now  be  sent  only  to  the  workhouse 
because  the  reformatory  at  Bedford  is  overcrowded  and  cannot 
successfully  train  a  larger  number  of  inmates.     This  fact  gives 
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emphasis  to  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  by  this  Board, 
that  a  new  reformatory  for  delinquent  women  be  established 
without  delay. 

Keformatory  work  has  both  economic  and  moral  value.  The 
unfortunate  women  delinquents  through  their  habits  cost  the  city 
large  sums  yearly  in  the  maintenance  of  preventive  and  punitive 
agencies,  but  the  lack  of  facilities  for  proper  care  and  training 
more  than  quadruples  the  expenses  which  the  public  bears  in  con- 
sequence of  delinquency.  Only  479  women  out  of  the 
thousands  arrested  by  the  police  of  New  York  City  during 
the  last  two  fiscal  years  were  committed  to  the  New 
York  State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford.  The  others 
paid  small  fines  and  were  then  released,  or  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  were  committed  for  a  few  days  to  the  workhouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island  and  in  both  cases  upon  release  resumed  their 
vicious  ways.  Thus  the  reformatory  with  all  of  its  equipment  for 
training,  and  its  certainty  of  future  usefulness  for  most  women 
sent  to  it  could  save  only  a  small  number  of  the  host  of  un- 
fortunates. No  one  institution  can  have  capacity  for  the  great 
number  who  need  this  care,  and  therefore  the  city  and  State  are 
compelled  to  spend  in  various  ways  for  each  of  these  women  far 
more  than  would  be  required  to  provide  the  opportunities  which 
may  result  in  their  reformation.  The  city  of  New  York  is  en- 
titled then  to  a  new  institution  on  purely  economic  grounds,  while 
the  consideration  of  the  moral  benefit  which  can  never  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  dollars  leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  the 
reformatory  training  at  Bedford  saves  a  majority  of  all  the 
women  who  are  committed  there  and  the  work  of  the  institution 
has  such  social  results  as  fully  justify  the  expenditure  of  many 
times  the  moneys  which  have  been  invested. 

Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  who  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  reformatory  since  it  was  opened,  has  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  of  New  York  City  by  Mayor  Mitchel. 
She  will  still  remain  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  but  took  up  her  new  duties  in  New  York  City  on 
January  1.  1914. 

Appropriations  are  needed  to  provide  furniture  for  the  seven 
new  cottages  and  the  new  hospital  which  will  be  constructed  dur- 
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ing  the  present  fiscal  year  and,  besides  this,  an  additional  appro- 
priation should  be  made  for  the  erection  of  two  small  cottages 
for  employees. 

The  cemetery  should  be  graded,  seeded,  and  otherwise  put  in 
good  condition.     It  needs  to  be  inclosed. 

Roads  should  be  extended  to  the  new  farm  lands  and  cottages 
and  the  old  roads  and  drives  upon  the  main  campus  should  be 
resurfaced.  As  the  institution  has  been  extended  so  that  it  now 
embraces  several  additional  tracts  of  land,  connecting  roads  and 
walks  are  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  inmates  and 
employees. 

The  Weiler  property  has  been  leased  for  only  two  years.  If 
the  State  can  secure  it  by  purchase  for  institution  use,  it  will 
add  a  valuable  tract  to  the  institution  lands  and  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  permanently  locating  a  group  of  low  grade  inmates 
where  they  can  profitably  engage  in  farm  work. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bedford,  the  following  appro- 
priations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

Furnishings  for  seven  new  cottages  and  new  hos- 
pital    $14,400  00 

For  enclosing,  grading  and  seeding  cemetery. . . .  500  00 

For  roads  and  walks 2,250  00 

Additional  for  the  erection  of  two  cottages  for  em- 
ployees    2,000  00 

For   the  purchase  of  the  Weiler   property,   now 

leased  by  the  State 30,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 2,500  00 

Making  the  total  extraordinary  appropriations 

reeoBMuended $51,650  00 

For  maintenance 112,500  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  requested.  .    $164,150  00 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENTS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

The  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City 

Established  1824. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  850  inmates.  The  number  of 
boys  present  October  1,  1912,  was  406,  and  453  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  859.  Dur- 
ing the  year  440  were  discharged,  leaving  the  number  present 
September  30,  1913,  419.  The  average  number  during  the  year 
was  400  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the 
value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $7.13 ;  excluding  this 
value,  $6.64. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $4,740.28 ;  from  unex- 
pended appropriations  of  former  years,  $16,191.24;  from  mainte- 
nance appropriations,  $113,700;  from  all  other  sources,  including 
$6,120  from  board  of  education.  New  York  City,  $6,203.34 ;  total, 
$140,834.86. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers,  wages  and  labor,  $67,455.64;  for  provisions,  $33,- 
056.37;  for  household  stores,  $3,730.02;  for  clothing,  $7,948.45; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $10,179.66;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$525.08;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $1,514.77; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $5,952.45;  for  ordinary 
repairs,  $1,965.98 ;  for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  $268.92 ; 
for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $5,672.67;  total  maintenance 
expenditures,  $138,270.01. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $83.34  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year 
$138,353.35,  and  the  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
$2,481.51. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  48.8 
per  cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  23.9  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  5.7  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
7.4  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
.medical  supplies,  1.1  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling 
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expenses,  4.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.4  per 
cent  for  ordinary  repairs,  .2  of  1  per  cent  for  expenses  of 
managers,  and  4.1  per  cent  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

The  House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island,  New  York  City,  has 
been  maintained  with  substantially  the  same  number  of  inmates 
as  in  recent  years.  This  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  statistics,  but 
these  do  not  show  that  the  character  of  the  'boys  has  changed 
essentially  since  the  probation  laws  have  enabled  the  courts  to  give 
the  younger  boys  opportunities  to  prove  their  intention  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  social  law.  The  boys  now  received  are 
older  and  generally  more  confirmed  in  vicious  habits  than  were 
those  formerly  received.  Reformation  is  therefore  more  difficult 
but,  as  the  paroles  indicate,  while  difficult  is  not  impossible  of 
solution  in  many  cases.  The  location  and  plant  of  the  institution 
are  not  favorable  for  reformatory  work  as  they  do  not  allow  suffi- 
cient freedom  for  the  boys.  The  atmosphere  is  prison-like  and  the 
boys  must  be  kept  under  vigorous  discipline  to  prevent  escape. 
Under  more  favorable  conditions  the  same  class  of  boys  are  else- 
where allowed  privileges  which  develop  character  and  lead  to  self 
control.  The  establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights  was  intended  to  provide 
better  opportunities  for  the  delinquent  boys  of  New  York  City  than 
Randall's  Island  affords  but  great  delays  have  retarded  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  institution.  Until  it  shall  be  ready  to  receive  boys 
the  House  of  Refuge  must  continue  in  service  and  should  therefore 
be  maintained  in  good  repair  and  the  inmates  provided  with  all 
that  is  needed  for  health,  comfort  and  education  and  afforded  such 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  as  can  be  provided  on 
Randall's  Island. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  House  of 
Refuge  oni  Randall's  Island,  maintained  by  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment $7,500  00 

For  maintenance 150,000  00 

Total $157,500  00 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester  County 

Established  1904. 

This  institution  is  not  yet  open  for  the  reception  of  inmates. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $280;  from 
special  appropriations,  $32,155.23;  from  maintenance  appropria- 
tions, $18,000;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce, 
$277.85;  total  receipts,  $50,713.08. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were :  For  salaries 
of  officers  and  employees,  $9,822.39;  for  provisions,  $771.11;  for 
household  stores,  $1,492.92 ;  for  fuel  and  light,  $277.88 ;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $2,421.36;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$394.93 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $819.35 ;  for  all  other  mainte- 
nance expenses,  $1,815.45;  total  maintenance  expenses, 
$17,815.39. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $32,713.08,  of  which 
$18,105.10  was  for  improvements,  $5,965.31  for  extraordinary 
repairs,  $557.85  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer  and  $8,084.82 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  total  expenditures 
$50,528.47,  and  leaving  as  the  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  $184.61. 

The  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys  was  established 
by  chapter  718  of  the  Laws  of  1904  to  provide  a  modem,  up-to-date 
State  institution  upon  the  cottage  plan  where  delinquent  boys  who 
were  then  and  are  now  committed  to  the  House  of  Refuge  on 
Randall's  Island,  may  be  properly  cared  for  and  receive  suitaible 
training  in  preparation  for  useful  citizenship.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  best  training  for  delinquents  cannot  be 
given  in  the  congregate  type  of  institution  building  which  from 
1825  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  used  by  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York  for 
its  work,  but  which  is  no  longer  favored  for  the  care  of  this  class 
of  boys. 

The  Commission  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  institution  was 
constituted  in  1904  by  the  law  above  referred  to  and  consisted 
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of  the  State  Comptroller,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  Fiscal  Supervisor,  the  State  Architect,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  For  three  years  this  first  Conmiission  endeavored 
to  agree  upon  a  site  'but  after  having  examined  between  forty  and 
fifty  proposed  locations,  unanimously  resolved  on  May  7,  1907,  to 
ask  the  L^slature  to  reorganize  the  Commission,  as  its  members 
were  unable  to  agree  and  such  reorganization  was  eifected  by 
chapter  665  of  the  Laws  of  1907,  whereupon  the  Qovomor 
appointed  three  new  commissioners  to  select  the  site.  This  second 
Conunission  after  diligent  search  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
finally  selected  the  present  site  near  Yorktown  Heights  but  not 
ontil  after  its  location  within  the  Croton  water  shed  had  been 
approved  by  the  Hon.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  then  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health,  and  by  Dr.  T.  Darlington,  the  ConMuis- 
sioner  of  Health  for  the  city  of  New  York.  The  site  selected 
became  the  property  of  the  State  in  December,  1908,  and  the 
Legislature  was  requested  immediately  thereafter  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  buildings  and  other  work. 

Although  five  years  have  passed  since  the  site  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  State,  there  are  no  buildings  ready  to  receive  the 
boys  for  whose  care  the  school  was  established  and  the  only  de- 
velopmental work  accomplished  on  the  site  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  a  railroad  switch  besides  repairs  to  the 
buildings  which  were  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  its  purchase 
The  reasons  for  the  delay  were,  for  the  first  two  years,  the  in- 
ability of  the  Commission  in  charge  to  secure  appropriations,  and 
after  1911,  the  inability  of  the  board  of  managers,  who  took 
charge  July  15,  1911,  to  secure  suitable  plans  for  buildings  or  the 
approval  of  the  plans  for  the  system  devised  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage. 

No  appropriations  were  made  for  buildings  by  the  Legislatures 
of  1909  and  1910,  but  in  1910  the  Legislature  appropriated 
nearly  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  highways  and  the  in- 
stallation of  a  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  plant,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  grading.  In  1911,  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  over  $100,000  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the  power 
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house  and  coal  pockets,  the  extension  of  the  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  plants,  the  construction  of  the  spur  track,  besides 
an  appropriation  for  repairs  to  existing  buildings  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  minor  matters.  It  was  not  until  1912  that  a 
large  appropriation  was  made  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
for  inmates  and  for  other  improvements  which  would  be  required 
to  prepare  tor  their  reception,  and  at  that  time  $161,500  was 
provided  for  development  w^ork  at  the  institution. 

As  stated  above,  on  July  15,  1911,  the  Commission  which  had 
selected  the  site,  was  succeeded  in  control  by  a  board  of  seven  man- 
agers appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 
several  of  these  managers  failed  to  qualify  and  it  was  not  until 
December,  1911,  that  a  working  majority  of  the  board  was  in  final 
charge  of  the  institution.  The  managers  in  April,  1912,  having 
money  available  for  the  banning  of  work  and  the  prospect  of 
liberal  appropriations  from  the  Legislature,  then  in  sassion, 
appointed  a  superintendent  for  the  institution.  Professor  Franklin 
H.  Briggs,  a  man  who  had  practical  experience  in  reformatory 
work,  having  been  the  superintendent  of  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  School  at  Industry  and  Rochester  for  many  years, 
and  he  assumed  his  duties  on  May  1,  1912. 

The  board  of  managers,  after  taking  charge  of  the  institution, 
made  immediate  and  diligent  efforts  to  secure  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  buildings  and  improvements,  for  which  money 
was  available,  but  unfortunately  the  State  Architect's  office  failed 
to  provide  satisfactory  plans  and  specifications  and  up  to  the 
present  time  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  general  develop- 
ment, and  no  buildings  have  been  erected.  Former  State  Architect 
Hoeffer  prepared  tentative  plans  and  specifications  for  the  power 
house  and  coal  pockets  and  also  plans  for  seven  cottages  for  boys, 
the  bakery  and  store  house  building,  the  laundry,  and  for  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal.  These  tentative  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  all  approved  by  the  board  of  managers,  subject  to  cer- 
tain specified  modifications,  except  in  the  case  of  the  plans  for  the 
sewage  disposal  plant,  the  specifications  for  which  called  for  en- 
tirely new,  untried,  and  expensive  methods  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  This  method,  the  Board  refused  to  approve,  alt-hough 
strenuously  urged  to  do  so  by  the  then  Deputy  State  Architect 
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Powers,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers 
held  October  8,  1912,  and  thereafter  during  the  incumbency  of 
State  Architect  Hoetfer,  nothing  was  done  by  him  to  forward 
the  plans  and  specifications  required  for  the  buidings  and  other 
improvements  covered  by  available  appropriations. 

After  Mr.  Hoeffer's  retirement  as  State  Architect  and  during 
the  incimibency  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Sussdorf,  as  Acting  State 
Architect,  revised  plans  for  sewage  disposal  were  made  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  for  approval,  which 
formal  approval  the  Commissioner  refused  to  give,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  1911  he  had  approved  in  writing  essen- 
tially the  same  plans  and  specifications  for  the  sewage  disposal, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  new  or  amended  plans,  the  location 
of  the  filtration  beds  was  changed  from  one  water  course  to 
another,  but  which,  in  the  second  location,  was  farther  away  from 
the  New  York  City  water  supply  than  when  originally  located. 
In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  State  Architect's  office  has  de- 
cided not  to  go  forward  with  the  buildings  imtil  such  time  as  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  approves  of  the  plans  for  the  sew- 
age disposal  and  water  supply,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  that 
more  than  $300,000  has  already  been  spent  on  liabilities  incurred 
in  the  purchase  of  the  site,  services,  construction  of  the  highway 
and  spur  track,  repairs  to  buildings,  and  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
and  implements,  and  notwithstanding  that  $460,000  are  available 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  making  of  improvements, 
the  whole  work  of  developing  the  greatly  needed  new  institution  is 
at  a  standstill. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  boys  for  whom 
the  school  is  intended,  are  being  sent  to  the  poorly  equipped  and 
unsuitable  congregate  institution  on  Randall's  Island,  or  else  to 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  which  is 
several  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  their  homes,  and  the  superin- 
tendent chosen  to  have  charge  of  the  new  training  school,  who  for 
nearly  twenty  years  had  charge  of  the  successful  reformatory  work 
carried  on  by  the  State  in  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Rochester, 
going  then  with  it  to  the  new  location  at  Industry,  has  been  unable 
to  use  his  experience  and  wholesome  influence  over  the  delinquent 
boys  who  should  be  under  his  care  in  the  new  training  school. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  exist  and 
that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  which  established  the  institu- 
tion should  be  thwarted  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  State 
Architect  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  to  carry  out  the 
clear  and  expressed  mandate  of  the  law.  These  two  officers  seem 
determined  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  * 
opening  of  the  school  at  the  chosen  location.  It  can  hardly  be 
that  the  reason  for  their  present  attitude  is  because  the  land  is 
within  the  Croton  watershed,  for  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  has,  since  the  location  of  this  institution  was  officially  ap- 
proved by  him,  approved  the  location  of  the  Mohansic  State  Hos- 
pital upon  adjoining  land,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sewage  disposal  for  a  very  much  larger  inmate  population. 
His  action  therefore  is  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  statute  which  has 
established  the  institution  at  Yorktown  Heights,  and  in  this,  he  is 
joined  by  the  present  State  Architect,  who  is  reported  to  have  an- 
nounced that  none  of  the  appropriations  which  the  school  has  been 
unable  to  use  up  to  the  present  time  because  of  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide necessary  plans  and  specifications,  will  be  reappropriated  by 
the  Legislature  and  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  lapse.  Under* 
these  circumstances,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  steps  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  continuance  of  the  policy  of  delay  and  opposition  to 
the  up-building  of  the  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys 
at  YorktowTi  Heights.  There  should  be  hearty  cooperation  of 
State  departments  in  public  work  and  especially  where  the  moral 
welfare  of  hundreds  of  teachable  boys  is  involved.  Their  future 
is  at  stake,  for  the  formative  period  of  youth  passes  quickly  and 
once  gone  can  never  be  recovered. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Xew  York 
Training  School  for  Boys,  Yorktown  Heights,  the  following  appro- 
priations, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  land $1 00,000  00 

For  the  construction  of  18  fire-proof  cottages  for  in- 
mates         315,000  00 

For  an  administration  building 60,000  00 

For  a  hospital 30,000  00 

For  industrial  building 50,000  00 

For  agricultural  building  and  its  equipment 15,000  00 
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For  a  detention  house $25,000  00 

For  cold  storage 20,000  00 

For  farm  stock  and  farm  equipment 10,000  00 

For  a  general  telephone  system 5,000  00 

For  additional  pole  lines  and  electrical  equipment.  .  10,000  00 

For  school  books  and  apparatus 5,000  00 

For  furniture  and  furnishings 25,000  00 

For  a  motor  truck  and  other  vehicle  equipment. . . .  6,000  00 

For  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  small  fruit  and  nursery. . . .  2,500  00 

For  additional  roads  and  walks 5,000  00 

For  drain  tiles  to  reclaim  wet  land 5,000  00 

For  fertilizei^ 5,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved. .  .  $(>93,500  00 

For  maintenance 20,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved.  .  .  .    $713,500  00 


SYRACUSE  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED 

CHILDREN, 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  County 

Established  1851. 

The  institution  has  capacity  for  ,570  inmates.  The  number 
present  October  1,  1912,  was  574,  and  50  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  624.  During  the 
year  47  were  discharged  and  4  died,  leaving  573  on  the  rolls  ol 
the  institution  September  30,  1913.  The  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  551  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support, 
inchiding  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.44; 
excluding  this  value,  $3.93. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $644.56 ;  from 
special  appropriations,  $1,378.85;  from  deficiency  appropriations, 
$7,850;  from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $16. 
936.72;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $109,521.21;  from  the 
sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $207.52 ;  from  labor  of  inmates, 
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$95.25 ;  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $10,354.31 ;  from  indi- 
viduals for  the  support  of  inmates,  $1,618.21;  from  sources  not 
classified,  $284.46;  total,  $148,891.09. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  salaries 
of  officers,  $6,359.44;  for  wages  and  labor,  $41,550.56;  for  pro- 
visions, $21,378.68;  for  household  stores,  $6,283.60;  for  clothing, 
$5,337.94;  for  fuel  and  light,  $11,742.83;  for  hospital  and  med- 
ical supplies,  $635.56 ;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
$9.74 ;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $9,836.29 ;  for  ordi- 
nary repairs,  $3,865.20 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $325.24 ;  for 
all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $5,363.13;  total,  $112,688.20. 

There  was  also  expended  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $18,315.57 , 
and  for  remittance  to  the  State  Treasurer,  $12,559.75 ;  making  the 
total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $143,563.52. 

There  was  no  indebtedness  and  the  assets  were :  Balance  in 
cash,  $5,327.57 ;  due  from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $911,12 :  due 
from  individuals,  $30 ;  a  total  of  $6,268.69. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  42.5  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  19  per  cent  for  provisions, 
5.6  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  4.7  per  cent,  for  clothing,  10.4 
per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  med 
ical  supplies,  8.8  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  3.4 
per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
managers,  4.8  per  cent  for  all  other  expenses,  including  a  small 
outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant, 
$119,050. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
kitdien  equipment,  $1,000;  for  laundry  equipment,  $1,000;  and 
for  repairs,  equipment  and  furnishings,  $5,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $4,462.90  for  repairs  and  equipment,  and 
also  appropriated  $10,000  for  deficiency  in  maintenance. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $129,050.  the  spe- 
cial appropriations  to  $7,000  and  the  reappropriation  was  $4,462.- 
90,  making  the  total  available  $140,512.90. 

The  problem  of  mental  defect  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  for  it 
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is  apparent  that  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State 
in  recent  years  has  been  accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  number  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  should  be  under  institu- 
tional care.  The  recognition  of  mental  defect  is  seldom  as  early 
as  it  should  be  and  many  feeble-minded  persons  who  should  be 
trained  in  this  institution,  pass  beyond  the  age  limit  for  admission 
before  their  true  condition  is  discovered. 

The  estimate  of  30,000  persons  of  such  serious  mental  deficiency 
that  they  require  s^regation  for  their  own  protection  and  the  good 
of  the  conmiunity  has  been  published  broadcast  and  doubtless  ap- 
proximates the  actual  number,  but  many  included  in  this  estimate 
pass  throTigh  the  elementary  common  schools  of  the  State  without 
their  condition  being  recognized,  except  that  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates find  them  *'  peculiar  and  difficult  to  manage."  Such  feeble- 
minded persons  ultimately  may  be  placed  under  some  measure  of 
control  but  are  seldom  fit  for  commitment  to  an  institution  like  the 
Syracuse  State  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children.  They  are 
able,  frequently,  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  grades  at  school 
and  it  is  only  by  their  inability  to  comprehend  moral  distinctions 
or  their  incapacity  for  initiative  and  self -direction  that  their  de- 
fectiveness is  recognized.  Under  efficient  teachers  they  may  make 
fair  progress  and  even  acquire  skill  in  special  handicrafts,  but  the 
lack  of  power  for  self -direction  will  require  in  time  that  they  be 
placed  under  strict  control  for  their  own  protection  and  the  public 
welfare.  Both  men  and  women  of  this  class  are  dangerous  to  the 
community;  they  can  beget  their  own  kind  and  transmit  the  de- 
fective mentality  in  an  aggravated  form  to  their  children  and  for 
this  reason  the  State  needs  to  make  some  provision  for  this  higher 
grade  of  feeble-minded  persons. 

Feeble-minded  children,  owing  to  their  limited  mental  capacity 
and  their  effect  upon  other  pupils,  cannot  be  trained  in  the  public 
sdiools.  It  has  been  estimated  that  not  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  attendance  at  public  schools  are  below  the  normal  in 
intelligence  to  a  degree  which  unfits  them  to  benefit  by  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed  in  such  schools.  These  children,  however, 
are  not  all  feeble-minded.  Some  are  dull  as  a  result  of  environ- 
ment, or  of  such  physical  conditions  as  would  yield  to  the  modem 
methods  of  hygiene  if  the  children  were  subjected  to  them.  They 
are  not  children  for  commitment  to  Bchools  for  the  feeble-minded 
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and  it  is  disastrous  for  them  to  be  put  in  association  with  the  men- 
tally defective  because  such  a  relation  lowers  their  ideals  and  will 
prevent  their  making  such  efforts  as  are  necessary  to  develop  their 
powers  to  equal  those  of  the  ordinary  children  of  their  own  age. 

An  examination  of  the  inmates  in  the  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded shows  clearly  that  there  should  be  a  much  better  classifi- 
cation than  is  now  enforced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  such 
classification  is  made  on  scientific  lines,  better  results  will  follow 
and  that  it  will  be  especially  beneficial  to  the  children  in  the  Syra- 
cuse School.  The  careful  examination  of  children  committed  to 
this  institution  at  the  time  of  admission  will  result  in  the  early 
detection  of  children  who  should  be  excluded  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  defective  class.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  the  backward  and  defective  child. 
The  one  is  dull  from  removable  causes ;  the  other  is  defective  from 
causes  which  are  beyond  cure.  There  should  also  be  a  distinction 
recognized  between  the  morally  delinquent  and  the  mentally 
defective,  although  frequently  the  two  are  one.  The  moral  delin- 
quency may  be  a  lapse  of  a  normal  child,  or  may  result  from  the 
mental  defect  which  prevents  the  real  understanding  of  right  and 
wrong  and  their  essential  difference. 

If  all  physicians  and  committing  officers  who  send  boys  and  girls 
to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Syracuse  were 
competent  to  decide  upon  their  mental  condition,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  the  officials  to  review  the  decision  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  children  at  the  school,  but  the  fact  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  many  officials  and  physicians  who  sign  the  examina- 
tions and  commitments  have  not  received  the  training  which 
would  fit  them  to  determine  who  are  mentally  defective,  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  young  children.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  in  the  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  to  make  careful  examinations  of  all  persons 
committed  before  acceptance,  and  thus  prevent  the  wrong  which 
would  follow  the  reception  of  a  person  not  of  feeble  mind  as  an 
mmate  of  an  institution  intended  solely  for  those  of  defective 
mental  powers.  The  final  responsibility  for  such  mistakes  rests 
with  the  superintendents  —  the  experts  who  have  executive  con- 
trol in  the  asylums. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  understood  that  in  the  enlarge-. 
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ment  of  the  four  asylums  included  in  the  group  of  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  they  must  be  considered  together  if  the 
State  shall  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  work,  and  as 
the  school  at  Syracuse  is  not  only  the  senior  in  date  of  establish- 
ment but  also  the  parent  institution  from  which  the  others  have 
developed,  it  is  proper  that  the  future  of  the  State  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  should  be  settled  at  an  early  date.  The 
city  of  Syracuse  in  its  growth  has  entirely  surrounded  the  school 
grounds  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  children  to  have  that 
unmolested  freedom  in  their  walks  and  plays  which  is  essential 
to  their  happiness  and  welfare.  The  boys  should  have  land  for 
out-of-door  work  and  it  is  not  possible  to  purchase  additional 
ground  in  Syracuse  owing  to  its  high  value.  It  will  be  better 
therefore  to  remove  the  institution  to  a  satisfactory  location  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  limits.  A  large  fertile  farm  located 
where  there  are  railroad  conveniences  within  reasonable  distance, 
which  has  good  drainage  and  an  ample  water  supply,  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  besides  giving  better  opportunity  for 
training  the  children  in  out-of-door  employment.  The  sale  of 
the  present  site  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  the 
new  site  and  erect  thereon  the  buildings  which  the  school  will 
require,  especially  if  there  is  a  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  Rome,  at  which  institution  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  well  equipped  school,  separate  however  from 
the  men's  custodial  asylum. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Syracuse 
State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  the  following  ap- 
propriations or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary: 

For  improvements  to  the  heating  system  and  new 

boilers $6,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 5,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved. . .  .       $11,000  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $5,500  shall  be  for  or- 
dinary repairs    120,000  00 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $131,000  00 
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STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN. 

Newark,  Wasme  County 

Established  1878. 

This  asylum  has  capacity  for  814  inmates.  The  number  of 
inmates  October  1,  1912,  was  795  and  57  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  imder  care  852.  During  the 
year  39  were  returned  to  committing  officers,  6  were  otherwise 
discharged  and  14  died,  leaving  the  number  present  September 
30,  1913,.  793.  The  average  number  of  inmates  was  786  and  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and 
farm  products  consumed,  $3.09 ;  excluding  this  value,  $2.92. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  $1,850.47 ; 
from  special  appropriations,  $23,166.37;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations, $4,500;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $116,000; 
from  all  other  sources,  $64.92 ;  total,  $145,581.76. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  for  the  year  were:  For  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  employees,  $50,798.09 ;  for  provisions,  $31,- 
936.11;  for  household  stores,  $5,486.95;  for  clothing,  $4,454.48; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $13,148.51 ;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$416.88;  for  transportation  of  inmates,  $68.67;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $2,775.32;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $7,012.58; 
for  expenses  of  managers  and  officers,  $334.99 ;  for  all  other  main- 
tenance expenses,  $3,036.35;  total  maintenance  expenditures, 
$119,468.93. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  wore  $23,231.29  of  which 
$192.19  was  for  improvements,  $11,986.37  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, $64.92  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  and  $10,987.81 
for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  $142,700.22,  and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $2,881.54. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  42.5  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  26.7  per  cent  for  provi- 
sions, 4.6  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  3.8  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 11  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  2.3  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden 
supplies,  5.9  per  cent  for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent  for 
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expenses  of  oflScers  and  managers,  and  2.6  per  cent,  for  all  other 
ordinary  expenses,  including  a  small  outlay  for  transportation 
and  traveling  expenses  of  inmates. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropri- 
ated for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or 
plant,  $124,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
furnishing  employees'  cottages,  $2,500;  for  extending  canal  pump 
intake  and  rearranging  canal  pimip,  $4,000 ;  for  bringing  spring 
water  pumping  station  to  boiler  house  and  making  connections, 
$5,000;  for  completing  repairs  to  Wilder  House,  $500;  for  two 
additional  boilers,  $7,000 ;  for  repairs  to  buildings,  $2,000 ;  and 
for  conduit,  steam,  sewer  and  water  mains  and  electric  feeders, 
$6,750. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows :  For  repairs  and  equipment,  $707.- 
52 ;  for  additional  land,  $10,000 ;  for  new  boiler,  $1,868.59 ;  for 
employees'  building,  $30,000 ;  for  cottage  for  contagious  diseases, 
$2,500;  for  boiler  for  greenhouse,  $250;  for  fire  alarm  system, 
$500;  for  one  cottage,  $60,000;  for  pipe  from  spring,  $6,980.79; 
for  equipment  of  cold  storage,  $7,500 ;  for  grading  and  seeding, 
$176.33;  for  fire  escapes,  $405.60;  and  for  sewage  disposal  plant, 
$870.28.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for  the  equipment  of 
cold  storage  plant,  $2,500 ;  for  one  hospital  $60,000 ;  and  for  de- 
ficiency in  maintenance,  $5,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $129,000,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $90,250,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$121,759.11,  making  the  total  available,  $341,009.11. 

The  new  farm  purchased  for  this  asylum  at  a  cost  of  $10,000 
contains  57  acres  and  is  on  the  same  plateau  upon  which  the  main 
buildings  of  the  institution  are  located,  and  is  a  body  of  fine, 
fertile  land  which  can  be  easily  divided  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, besides  affording  satisfactory  sites  for  all  the  additional 
buildings  which  are  needed.  The  inmate  population  of  the 
asylum  is  now  814  but  the  capacity  should  be  immediately  en- 
larged so  as  to  provide  accommodations  for  1,200  inmates  and 
when  this  is  done,  all  the  women  now  under  care  at  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome  should  be  transferred  to  this  asylum. 
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To  provide  for  the  maximum  population  recommended,  an 
additional  cottage,  with  dormitories  for  90  inmates,  is  needed, 
besides  an  industrial  building,  a  new  laundry,  a  building  for  cold 
storage  and  a  hospital.  The  erection  of  the  latter  will  permit  the 
use  of  the  present  small  hospital  as  an  infirmary  for  tuberculous 
patients,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  asylum. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
of  1913  appropriations  for  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Newark 
amounting  to  $205,160,  but  only  $90,250  of  new  appropriations 
was  provided,  although  the  Legislature  reappropriated  $121,- 
759.11  which  had  been  available  for  improvements  for  two  years, 
but  which  had  been  permitted  to  lapse.  Among  the  special  appro- 
priations, which  were  recommended  in  1913,  were  those  for  the 
new  buildings  mentioned.  The  hospital,  additional  cottage,  and 
the  industrial  building  should  be  under  contract  early  in  the  spring 
in  order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  best  season  for  con- 
struction and  that  they  may  be  occupied  if  possible,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year. 

All  the  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded  are  closely  related  and 
this  institution  must  be  completed  before  the  pressure  for  admis- 
sion at  the  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  can  be  relieved.  The 
transfer  of  the  women  from  the  latter  institution  to  Newark  will 
open  to  new  inmates  the  dormitories  now  occupied  by  women,  and 
thus  permit  the  immediate  reception  there  of  the  men  and  boys 
who  are  now  on  the  waiting  list. 

There  are  constant  appeals  made  in  behalf  of  feeble-minded 
women  from  every  county  in  the  State.  They  are  always  in 
danger  of  abuse,  and  from  the  inability  to  protect  themselves,  are 
frequently  the  victims  of  the  most  vicious  and  degraded  men  who, 
through  them,  spread  widely  the  vile  "  Black  Plague."  By 
segregation,  the  State  protects  itself,  and  gives  asylum  to  a  class 
who  are  in  special  need  of  shelter  and  humane  care.  Over  300 
applications  for  admission  are  awaiting  the  enlargement  of  the 
institution,  but  none  can  be  received  until  the  new  buildings  are 
ready. 

More  attention  should  hereafter  be  given  to  industries  at  Newark 
than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  Besides  the  work  in  the 
domestic  departments,  including  the  general  laundry  and  kitchens, 
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industrial  training  has  been  confined  to  knitting,  sewing,  em- 
broidery, rug  and  towel  weaving,  basketry,  and  other  hand  occu- 
pations. The  girls  should  have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
gardens  and  this  will  be  possible  on  the  new  farm.  In  the  pro- 
posed industrial  building,  a  much  wider  range  of  training  can  be 
arranged  and  their  labor  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Cus- 
todial Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women  at  Newark  the  following 
appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  general  laundry  building $42,000  00 

For  an  industrial  building 28,000  00 

For  a  water  tank 10,000  00 

For  additional  fire  alarm  equipment 2,000  00 

For  a  kitchen  building 34,000  00 

For  an  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium 56,000  00 

For  equipment  for  cold  storage 7,500  00 

For  engine  for  dynamo  room 4,000  00 

For  removing  old  boiler  and  arranging  old  boiler 

room  as  shop 3,000  00 

For  farm  equipment 1,500  00 

For  a  farm  bam 5,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 2,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved. .    $195,000  00 
For  maintenance,   of  which  $4,000   shall  be  for 

ordinary  repairs 125,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved.      $320,000  00 


ROME  STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM, 
Rome,  Oneida  County 
Established  1893. 
The  asylum  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,300  inmates.     The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1912,  was  1,310,  and  195  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  1,505. 
Of  these  82  died  and  74  were  discharged,  leaving  1,349  present 
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September  30,  1913,  of  whom  958  were  males  and  391  females. 
The  average  number  during  the  year  was  1,331  and  the  average 
weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm 
products  consumed,  $3.58;  excluding  this  value,  $2.95. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  $4,630.38;  from  special  appropriations, 
$16,192.56  ;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $204,189.83;  from 
HI  other  sources,  $507.47 ;  total,  $225,520.24. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers 
and  employees,  $96,248.95 ;  for  provisions,  $39,312.21 ;  for  house- 
hold stores,  $7,593.70 ;  for  clothing,  $11,273.72 ;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$19,288.54;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $1,133.84;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $19,414.75 ;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$4,058.51 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $695.72 ;  for  all  other  main- 
tenance expenses,  $5,180.24;  total,  $204,200.18. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $16,700.03;  for 
improvements,  $14,615.85;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $1,313.33; 
for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $507.47;  and  for  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses,  $263.38;  making  the  aggregate  expen- 
ditures for  the  year,  $220,900.21,  and  the  cash  on  hand  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  $4,620.03. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  47.1  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  19.3  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.7  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  5.5  per  cent,  for  clothing,  9.5  per  cent 
for  fuel  and  light,  .6  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  sup- 
plies, 9.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  2  per  cent, 
for  ordinary  repairs,  .3  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers 
and  2.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  or  plant, 
$222,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
enlarging  bakery,  $5,000 ;  for  toilet  sections  for  building  G,  wards 
four  and  five,  $2,500;  and  for  a  railroad  switch,  $10,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  repairs  and  equipment, 
$448.78;  and  for  addition  to  laundry,  $1,152.66.  This  chapter 
also  appropriated  for  deficiency  in  maintenance  $25,000. 
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The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $247,000,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $17,600  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$1,601.44,  making  the  total  available  $266,101.44. 

The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  is  filled  beyond  its  capacity 
and  has  a  waiting  list  of  300  urgent  cases.  The  most  pressing 
need  of  the  institution  is  provision  for  the  sick,  who  are  without 
special  hospital  facilities  and  are  now  cared  for  in  one  part  of  the 
institution.  There  were  82  deaths  in  the  asylum  during  the  past 
year,  of  which  number  54  were  from  contagious  diseases.  For 
lack  of  suitable  wards,  s^regation  of  tuberculous  patients  is  im- 
possible and  as  feeble-minded  persons  are  unusually  susceptible 
to  pulmonary  disease,  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities  endangers 
the  lives  of  all  the  inmates.  An  appropriation  should  be  made 
for  a  new  general  hospital  to  accommodate  100  patients,  and  also 
for  a  special  pavilion  with  beds  for  100  tuberculous  patients. 

No  age  limit  is  imposed  on  the  admission  of  patients  to  this 
institution  and  the  number  of  young  children  received  has  notice- 
ably increased  of  late.  If  children  are  accepted,  means  should 
be  provided  for  their  education  and  mental  development  but  there 
are  few  facilities  for  the  training  they  need.  The  asylum  has  no 
schoolhouse  and  the  industrial  classes  work  in  ill-lighted  basements 
—  the  only  places  available  —  but  which  were  not  intended  for 
such  purposes.  Instruction  is  given  one  class  of  sixteen  pupils 
in  elementary  studies.  Besides  this  school  work  a  class  of  younc 
children  is  taught  such  acts  as  dressing,  undressing,  lacing,  but- 
toning shoes,  etc.,  which  provides  useful  training  for  them.  Out- 
door manual  work  is  done  by  older  inmates  in  connection  with 
farming  and  grading,  and  the  indoor  training  comprises  loom 
work,  mat,  rug  and  carpet  making,  basketry  and  mending.  Mu- 
sical training  has  developed  two  bands  and  a  choir,  principally 
composed  of  inmates,  and  there  are  a  few  who  take  lessons  on  the 
square  pianos  with  which  most  of  the  day  rooms  are  supplied. 

A  building  designed  for  all  the  classes  in  book  and  manual  in- 
struction is  needed.  It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  effort  to 
teach  the  feeble-minded  to  read,  write  and  especially  to  use  num- 
bers is  not  very  successful,  but  children  respond  to  discipline  and 
may  be  trained  in  good  habits  by  regular  drills.  They  should  be 
sriven  opportunity  with  books  until  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 
their  minds  are  too  defective  to  be  thus  educated,  as  bench  work, 
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carpentry  and  other  crafts  in  which  some  of  the  feeble-minded 
take  pleasure^  cannot  be  followed  without  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  nimihers,  mensuration  and  drawing. 

There  are  many  cripples  in  the  institution  and  several  deaf- 
mutes  whose  minds  are  keener  than  the  other  feeble-minded  pa- 
tients and  while  they  cannot  be  self-supporting,  it  is  desirable 
that  they  have  some  suitable  employment  Capable  teachers  and 
suitable  apparatus  will  be  helpful  to  them.  Kegularly  organized 
class  work  in  sewing,  knitting,  wood-work,  basket  making,  etc., 
is  a  moral  stimulus,  has  economic  value  and  is  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  the  patients,  many  of  whom  have  learned  to  do  useful 
work  of  various  kinds. 

The  double  curve  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  at  Home  is  no  longer  used  for  through  trains  and  the 
new  tracks  and  new  railroad  station  are  a  half  mile  nearer  to 
the  institution  than  formerly.  A  considerable  amount  of  low  land 
between  the  asylimi  and  the  city  has  been  drained  by  work  on 
the  railroad  and  barge  canal  and  is  being  built  on  rapidly,  and 
an  Italian  colony  has  purchased  most  of  the  land  to  the  gates 
of  the  institution.  On  account  of  saloons,  and  other  temptations, 
it  is  undesirable  to  have  neighbors  close  to  the  asylum  and  the 
intervening  land  should  be  acquired  by  the  State  to  prevent  any 
trouble  from  such  causes. 

The  law  now  permits  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Eome  State 
Custodial  Asylum  to  accept  patients  ^'  for  observation,"  with  a 
view  to  making  a  careful  diagnosis  of  their  mental  condition. 
Officials  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  certain  children  who  are  trouble- 
some in  their  homes,  or  ungovernable  in  institutions,  but  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  committing  them  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded,  may  send  such  children  for  study  of 
their  mental  condition,  for  as  long  a  period  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary. This  opportunity  should  tend  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  doing  children  great  injustice  by  expecting  them  to  be  self- 
directing  when  they  are  mentally  incapable,  and  save  from  com- 
mitment as  feeble-minded  those  who  are  backward  and  mentally 
slow  through  the  fault  of  some  physical  condition  which  can 
be  corrected.  The  proper  development  of  this  work  requires  the 
provision  of  a  laboratory  suitable  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
while  under  observation  of  a  number  of  children  of  both  sexes 
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and  will  also  necessitate  the  employment  of  several  trained  at- 
tendants with  ability  to  observe  and  record  the  reactions  of  these 
children  to  the  various  stimuli  which  they  meet  in  their  daily 
life.  The  State  has  no  laboratory  at  the  present  time  at  any  of 
its  asylums  for  the  feeble-minded  but  if  children  are  to  be  re- 
ceived and  tested  as  permitted  by  the  law,  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  to  segregate  them  from  the  inmates  of  the  asylimi 
until  such  time  as  they  are  declared  feeble-minded  and  regularly 
committed  for  permanent  care. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Rome  State 
Custociial  Asylum  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  hospital  to  accommodate  100  patients.  . . .  $60,000  00 
For  a  speci-al  pavilion  to  accommodate  1 00  tuber- 
culosis patients 50,000  00 

For  a  shop  building 20,000  00 

For  electric  equipment 5,000  00 

For  grading 2,500  00 

For  improvement  of  main  water  line 15,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  new  equipment.  .  .  5,000  00 


Making  the  special  appropriations  approved.  .  .  .        $157,500  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $5,000  shall  be  for 

ordinary  repairs 224,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $381,500  00 


LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County 
Established  1907. 
This  institution  has  at  present  capacity  for  100  inmates.     The 
Dumber  in  the  institution  October  1,  1912,  was  94;  during  the 
year  13  were  admitted,  3  were  discharged,  and  2  died,  leaving 
a  population  of  102  men  and  boys  September  30,  1913.     The 
average  number  of  inmates  was  98  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,    jcluding  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, was  $12.67;  excluding  this  value,  $10.62. 

The  receipts  VTere:     From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  year,  $1,120.92;  from  special  appropriations,  $19,288.22, 
from  unexpended  appropriations  of  former  years,  $19,639.57; 
from  maintenance  appropriations,  $52,200 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$1,069.41;  making  the  total  receipts,  $93,918.12. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
$4,500;  for  wages  and  labor,  $21,990.99;  for  provisions,  $4,537.- 
TjO;  for  household  stores,  $1,107.71;  for  clothing,  $1,561.46;  for 
fuel  and  light,  $5,592.55;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$220.49;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $7.50;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $6,953.84;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$4,405.49 ;  for  expenses  of  trustees  or  managers,  $1,347.33 ;  for 
all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $1,908.85 ;  total,  $54,133.71. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $39,385.09,  of  which 
$14,899.60  was  for  buildings  and  improvements,  $457.30  for  re- 
mittance to  State  Treasurer,  and  $24,028.19  for  all  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  making  the  aggregate  expenditures,  $93,618.80, 
and  leaving  September  30,  1913,  a  cash  balance  of  $399.32. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  48.9  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  8.4  per  cent  for  provisions,  2  per  cent, 
for  household  stores,  2.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  10.3  per  cent,  for 
fuel  and  light,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
12.9  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  8.2  per  cent 
for  ordinarj^  repairs,  2.5  per  cent  for  expenses  of  managers,  and 
3.5  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  including  a  very 
small  outlay  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  building  or  plant, 
$71,240. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
xumiture  for  buildings  A,  B,  C  and  D  (three  thousand  dollars 
each),  $12,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  ox  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows :  For  electric  lines,  $9,247.81 ;  for 
furniture  and  equipment,  $1,343.29;  for  completion  of  farm 
buildings,  $225.05;  for  power  and  heating  plant,  $75,000;  and 
for  steam  conduit  and  piping,  $23,294.50.  This  chapter  also 
appropriated  for  deficiency  icj  the  employment  by  the  State 
Architect  of  architectural,  engineering  and  other  expert  assistants, 
$10,000. 
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The  maintenance  appropriation  was  $71,240,  the  special  appro- 
priations amounted  to  $22,000  and  the  reappropriations  amounted 
to  $109,110.65,  making  the  total  available,  $202,350.65. 

The  location  of  Letchworth  Village  being  close  to  the  city  of 
New  York  will  give  to  it  all  the  advantages  of  the  scientific  re- 
search work  carried  on  there,  and  thus  the  institution  should  be 
able  to  employ  the  beet  methods  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
defectives,  more  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  and  near  the  great 
metropolis  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  State.  The  problem 
of  feeble-mindednese  in  its  relation  to  future  generations  is  of 
so  much  importance  that  anything  which  can  be  done  to  prevent 
its  increase  is  of  public  interest  and  the  establishment  of  research 
laboratories  in  the  city  and  at  the  several  State  institutions  must 
result  in  information  of  the  highest  scientific  value.  To  assist  in 
this  service  a  special  committee  on  scientific  research  and  the 
study  of  the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  the  methods  of  its 
prevention,  has  been  organized  by  the  board  of  managers  of  Letch- 
worth Village  and  this  committee  is  now  at  work  making  examina- 
tions and  gathering  material  for  a  future  report. 

The  construction  work  at  the  institution  has  made  slow  progress 
during  the  year  owing  to  disagreement  upon  the  plans  of  develop- 
ment and  the  alterations  which  were  proposed  by  the  State  Archi- 
tect's department  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  the  board  of  managers.  It  is 
hoped  however  that  the  questions  involved  may  soon  be  decided 
in  a  way  that  will  conserve  the  best  good  of  the  institution. 

The  number  of  inmates  under  care  remains  100,  although  ap- 
propriations were  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1912  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  care  of  280  additional  patients.  Since  the  ap- 
propriations were  approved  in  1912,  a  study  of  the  entire  village 
has  been  made  and  a  new  layout  prepared,  upon  which  the  build- 
ings of  the  first  colony  to  be  constructed  have  been  located  and 
these  locations  are  settled,  having  been  approved  by  the  New  Sites 
Commission.  Hereafter  all  questions  about  the  location  of  par- 
ticular buildings  willbe  decided  by  that  Coinmission  prior  to 
award  of  contracts.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  storehouse, 
power  house,  the  nurses'  home,  laundry,  bridge,  shop  and  service 
buildings  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  State  Archi- 
tect Pilcher  and  when  the  first  group  of  dormitory  buildings  is 
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ready  for  service,  the  village  can  admit  280  additional  patients, 
but  the  time  when  these  buildings  can  be  completed  depends  upon 
the  final  approval  of  the  plans  and  specifications  and  the  letting  of 
contracts.  When  the  preliminary  stages  are  past  the  structures 
can  be  erected  quickly  for  then  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the 
contractors.  After  the  first  group  of  buildings  is  completed,  other 
groups  can  be  erected  from  the  same  plans,  thus  making  further 
extension  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  as  the  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  for  the  whole  village  have  been  completed. 
With  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  population  of  the  village, 
the  necessity  for  better  control  over  the  movements  of  the  inmates 
is  desirable.  The  law  providing  for  the  commitment  of  patients 
to  the  several  charitable  institutions  does  not  confer  sufficient 
power  upon  the  officers  to  prevent  patients  from  leaving  without 
their  permission.  Laws  covering  this  matter  wore  enacted,  but 
they  apply  only  to  Craig  Colony  and  the  Kome  State  Custodial 
Asylum,  and  in  their  present  form  do  not  seem  to  be  effective; 
amendments  are  necessary  as  they  involve  a  constitutional  question 
and  officials  are  reluctant  to  enforce  provisions  which  entail  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  institution  and  the  friends  of  patients. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  enact  a  general  statute  establishing  a 
method  for  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  patients  who  apply  for 
discharge  and  thus  regulate  carefully,  as  in  the  case  of  the  insane, 
the  discharge  of  patients  who  are  committed  because  they  are 
feeble-minded.  Many  of  the  inmates  who  are  taken  from  these 
institutions  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  soon  become  troublesome 
to  the  public,  often  commit  crimes  of  serious  nature,  and  are 
frequently  recommitted  suffering  from  contagious  disease.  Almost 
invariably  young  feeble-minded  women,  taken  out  against  the 
advice  of  the  officials  of  the  custodial  asylums,  are  later  returned, 
sometimes  having  given  birth  to  children,  who  in  turn  must  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  State.  Full  power  should  be  given  to  the 
board  of  managers  to  protect  the  inmates  and  the  public  from  the 
iU  directed  zeal  of  friends  of  the  patients  when  they  seek  their 
discharge. 

The  completion  of  Letchworth  Village  at  an  early  date  is  most 
desirable,  and  group  appropriations  will  prove  more  economical 
than  provision  for  only  parts  of  a  group.    It  is  planned  to  locate 
Vou  1  —  4 
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four  principal  groups  of  cottages  for  inmates  which^  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  dormitory  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
2,500  patients,  together  with  the  necessary  rooms  for  attendants. 
If  all  these  buildings  could  be  erected  in  the  near  future,  it  would 
benefit  the  entire  State,  as  the  opening  of  Letchworth  Village 
will  relieve  the  great  pressure  foi*  admission  in  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  this  class. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  therefore  recommends  for  Letch- 
worth Village  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary : 

For  an  administration  building $60,000  00 

For  one  section  of  the  hospital  building  intended 

for  acute  cases 30,000  00 

For  a  general  bam  and  other  necessary  farm  build- 
ings           10,000  00 

For  a  stone  crusher  and  its  equipment  and  housing.  6,000  00 
For  Cottage  E  of  the  first  main  group  of  dormitor- 
ies          42,000  00 

For  Cottage  F  of  the  same  group 42,000  00 

For  Cottage  G  of  the  same  group 42,000  00 

For  Cottage  H  of  the  same  group 42,000  00 

For  an  industrial  building  for  Group  1 40,000  00 

For  an  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium 40,000  00 

For  Cottage  A  of  the  second  group  of  dormitories . .         42,000  00 

For  Cottage  B  of  the  second  group 42,000  00 

For  Cottage  C  of  the  second  group 42,000  00 

For  Cottage  D  of  the  second  group 42,000  00 

For  an  attendants'  hospital 60,000  00 

For  a  service  building.  Group  II 60,000  00 

For  steam  conduits,  pipes,  water  main,  sewer  and 

electric  and  telphone  lines  for  Group  II 15,000  00 

For  architect's  assistants 10,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved.    $657,000  00 
For  maintenance,   of  which   $3,500   shall   be  for 

ordinary  repairs 71,240  00 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved. . . .    $728,240  00 
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CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS, 

Sonyea,  Livingston  County 

Established  1894. 

The  Colony  has  at  present  capacity  for  1,400  inmates.  The 
number  of  inmates  October  1,  1912,  was  1,418,  and  246  were  ad- 
mitted during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care, 
1,664.  Of  these,  90  were  returned  to  parents  or  guardians,  6 
were  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  141  died,  leaving  1,427 
present  September  30,  1913,  of  whom  763  were  men  and  boys  and 
664,  women  and  girls.  The  average  number  present  during  the 
year  was  1,434  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including 
the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.10;  excluding 
this  value,  $3.68. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $1,172.87;  from 
special  appropriations,  $424.03 ;  from  unexpended  appropriations 
of  former  years,  $69,537.06;  from  maintenance  appropriations, 
$275,357.14;  from  the  sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $233.68; 
from  counties,  towns  and  cities,  $20,684.87;  from  individuals  for 
the  support  of  inmates,  $7,229.29;  from  all  other  sources,  $3,- 
322.43;  total,  $377,961.37. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  and  labor,  $107,002.58;  for  provisions,  $61,485.76;  for 
household  stores,  $15,460.40;  for  clothing,  $18,021.14;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $28,889.57;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $4,- 
882.64;  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $180.46;  for 
shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $15,952.95;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$12,446.46;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $1,069.85;  for  all  other 
maintenance  expenses,  $9,100.90;  total,  $274,492.71. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were:  For  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, $54,063.79 ;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $5,502.57 ;  for  re- 
mittance to  State  Treasurer,  $31,470.27;  for  all  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  $10,394.73;  total,  $101,431.36;  making  the 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year,  $375,924.07 ;  and  leaving  a 
cash  balance  of  $2,037.30  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  assets  October  1,  1913,  were  the  balance  in  cash,  $2,037.30 ; 
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due  from  counties,  cities  and  towns,  $17,696.76;  and  $3,201.18 
due  from  individuals. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  39  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.4  per  cent  for  provisions,  5.6  per 
cent  for  household  stores,  6.6  per  cent  for  clothing,  10.5  per  cent, 
for  fuel  and  light,  1.8  per  cent  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
.1  of  1  per  cent  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  5.8 
per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  4.5  per  cent  for 
ordinary  repairs,  .4  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers  and 
3.3  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant, 
$302,500. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
additional  fimd  for  improving  water  supply  and  placing  new 
filtering  material  in  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  $25,000;  for  a 
central  power  and  heating  plant  to  provide  electric  power  sufficient 
for  the  Colony's  needs  during  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  and 
to  heat  from  one  plant  all  buildings  in  the  Villa  Flora,  Letch- 
worth  and  Village  Green  groups,  Pryor  Pavilion^  Loomis  In- 
firmary, Industrial  Group,  etc.,  $50,000;  for  additional  plumb- 
ing, such  as  water  closets,  wash  bowls,  etc.,  at  Schuyler  Infirmary, 
Loomis  Infirmary,  Pryor,  Sage,  Hoyt^  Farmer's  Cottage,  Butcher's 
Cottage,  Bluet,  Aster,  etc.,  $1,500 ;  and  for  extraordinary  repairs, 
$5,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows :  For  repairs  and  equipment,  $110.40 ; 
for  brick  school  building,  $11,156.55;  and  for  four  cottages, 
$4,000.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for  deficiency  in  main- 
tenance, $28,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $330,500,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $81,500,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$15,266.95,  making  the  total  available,  $427,266.95. 

With  a  total  population  of  1,413  inmates,  all  the  dormitories 
of  the  Colony  are  very  crowded  and  as  no  appropriation  has  been 
made  recently  to  provide  additional  dormitory  capacity,  the  re- 
ception of  patients  in  the  near  future  will  depend  entirely  upon 
discharges  of  those  now  under  care. 
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The  new  building  at  the  West  Farm,  known  as  Iroquois,  has 
been  completed  during  the  year  and  replaces  the  old  Six  Nations 
dormitory.  While  it  affords  no  additional  accommodations,  it 
assures  the  safety  of  the  patients  from  the  dangers  of  fire,  and  is 
in  every  way  better  for  them.  In  architectural  character,  it 
resembles  some  of  the  other  Colony  buildings  but  is  perhaps  th(; 
best  of  all  those  used  for  dormitory  purposes.  The  old  four-story 
non-fireproof  building,  known  as  Letchworth,  was  constructed  by 
the  Shakers  in  1858  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Colony  has  been 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  120  mentally  defective  male  epileptics. 
It  is  a  constant  fire  menace  and  should  be  either  reconstructed  or 
removed,  and  the  dormitory  requirements  for  the  inmates  be  pro- 
vided in  two  modem  cottages  of  capacity  and  architecture  similar 
to  the  new  Iroquois  building.  It  is  possible  to  save  the  walls  and 
remodel  the  interior,  making  it  fireproof,  and  then  adapt  it  for 
use  as  an  employees'  building.  The  walls  are  solid,  foundations 
substantial,  and  the  location  satisfactory  for  such  purpose  but  the 
new  cottages  to  provide  dormitories  for  the  present  inmates  will 
have  to  be  located  elsewhere  and  probably  should  form  a  part  of 
the  main  group. 

Peterson  Hospital  requires  a  west  wing  to  complete  the  original 
plans  and  afford  sufficient  wards  for  the  patients  who  need  special 
hospital  cara  With  a  maximum  population  of  1,500  patients,  all 
of  whom  are  subject  to  acute  attacks  which  may  require  prompt 
surgical  attention,  the  general  hospital  should  have  at  least  double 
its  present  capacity  and  the  erection  of  the  west  wing  will  provide 
this. 

For  several  years  the  great  need  of  a  cottage  in  which  mentally 
confused  patients  may  be  placed  has  been  recognized  and  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  reconmiended.  The  two  infirmaries 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  mentally  confused  but  they  are 
not  arranged  satisfactorily  for  such  patients  and  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  more  helpless  class  who  require  the  constant  attention 
of  the  nurses.  At  all  times  the  infirmaries  are  filled  and  it  is  a 
problem  how  best  to  provide  for  other  patients  who  become  men- 
tally confused.  A  special  cottage  for  this  purpose,  to  be  under  , 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  staff,  would  meet  the 
Colony  needs  and  relieve  conditions  which  at  present  are  unsatis- 
factory. 
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Besides  these  buildings,  two  cottages  for  the  reception,  quaran- 
tine and  study  of  newly  admitted  epileptics  are  needed.  When 
new  patients  are  received,  they  should  be  kept  apart  from  the 
others  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  also  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  study 
than  can  be  made  when  they  are  placed  in  the  general  cottages 
which  are  in  charge  of  supervisors  and  nurses.  The  reception 
cottages  would  be  in  charge  of  one  of  the  medical  staff  whose 
whole  time  wnuld  be  devoted  especially  to  the  new  patients  who 
could  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  pathologist 

The  laboratory  is  a  small  building  with  insufficient  space  for 
the  work  intended  to  be  done  therein.  It  should  be  extended 
and  fully  equipped  for  the  best  scientific  work.  An  addition  or 
wing,  recommended  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  Board  for 
several  years  for  the  Colony,  was  established  to  provide  for 
the  humane,  curative  and  scientific  treatment  of  epileptics.  The 
hope  has  frequently  been  expressed  that,  as  a  result  of  study 
of  the  disease  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  patients  admitted  to 
the  Colony,  some  clue  may  be  found  which  will  ultimately  lead 
to  a  determination  of  its  cause.  This  scientific  study  requires 
skilled  pathologijits  and  they  must  have  ample  facilities  if  their 
investigations  are  to  prove  successful.  The  'State  is  spending 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  patients  and  should  provide  a  laboratory  equipped  in  the  best 
way  to  facilitate  the  research  work  contemplated  by  the  medical 
staff,  some  of  which  has  already  shown  its  value. 

The  number  of  recoveries  reported  since  the  opening  of  the 
Colony  in  January,  1896,  is  67 ;  614  were  discharged  as  improved, 
636  as  unimproved,  142  were  committed  to  the  State  hospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  1,090  died.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  3,866 
who  have  been  under  treatment,  it  is  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  research  work  is  exceedingly  important  and  if  it  should  result 
in  the  improvement  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  number 
of  patients,  it  will  be  a  public  benefit  Unfortunately  many  of 
the  patients  remain  at  the  Colony  for  only  a  brief  period  and 
therefore  are  practically  unaffected  by  their  treatment  at  the 
institution.  Others  are  received  who  are  far  beyond  that  stage 
of  the  disease  where  improvement  is  possible  and  all  that  can  be 
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done  for  them  is  to  provide  maintenance  until  they  die.  The  per- 
centage of  improvable  cases  is  small  but  careful  study  of  all  new 
patients  may  result  in  increasing  it. 

In  a  great  number  of  patients,  there  is  a  defect  in  the  brain 
which  is  either  congenital  or  acquired  during  early  life  and  it  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  such  patients  to 
a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  and  as  in  epilepsy  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive destructive  process  in  the  brain,  mental  deterioration  is 
rapid  and  often  accompanied  by  a  marked  failure  in  the  physical 
health  of  the  afflicted  individual  and  for  this  reason  also,  the  im- 
portance of  laboratory  facilities  is  evident. 

An  additional  wing  is  required  to  complete  the  school  building. 
The  western  section  and  the  connecting  corridor  of  the  central 
school  building  was  occupied  on  February  1,  1913,  and  has  af- 
forded room  for  all  of  the  classes  devoted  to  the  training  of  the 
girls,  but  the  boys  are  waiting  for  the  east  wing,  and  at  present 
can  use  only  a  part  of  the  building  for  their  work  in  arts  and 
crafts.  Experience  has  proven  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble- 
minded, the  instruction  which  can  be  given  to  epileptic  children 
must  usually  be  manual  in  character,  even  although  the  mental 
powers  are  susceptible  of  training  and  the  children  respond  very 
fairly  to  the  drill  of  their  class  rooms.  At  the  time  of  seizure, 
the  mental  processes  are  temporarily  interfered  with  and  memory 
is  often  entirely  lost  but  the  general  instruction,  the  moral  dis- 
cipline and  the  habits  of  order  which  are  of  value  may  remain, 
and  give  in  later  years  a  broader  outlook  to  the  unfortunate 
children  than  they  would  otherwise  enjoy. 

Twice  during  the  year  fire  destroyed  Colony  property.  On 
May  27th  the  older  wing  of  the  laundry  building  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Colony  fire  department, 
that  part  of  the  building  was  ruined  and  all  of  the  equipment 
except  two  mangles  destroyed.  On  August  17,  1913,  the  old  barn 
in  the  rear  of  the  Walrath  Cottage  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had 
been  condemned  and  the  intention  was  to  rebuild  when  appro- 
priations became  available.  It  contained  material  which  could 
be  used  and  also  farming  implements  and  about  100  tons  of  hay, 
all  of  which  were  destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  old  bam  makes  the 
room  for  the  storage  of  crops  much  too  small.    When  the  Colony 
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was  established  five  bams  were  available  for  use  but  at  the  present 
time  only  one  remains.  A  barn  was  burned  in  1902  and  two 
others  were  torn  down  later  because  decay  had  rendered  them 
dangerous.  Thus,  of  the  five  barns  in  use  twelve  years  ago,  only 
one,  the  main  bam,  remains  and  therefore  an  appropriation  is 
needed  to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity  for  the  large  crops 
which  are  produced  on  the  Colony  land. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $50,000  to  b^in  work 
on  a  central  heating  plant  which  is  to  be  installed  at  the  Colony. 
To  complete  this  plant  and  make  it  capable  of  providing  all  the 
heat  and  power  which  is  needed  for  the  central  groups  of  build- 
ings, to  construct  the  brick  conduits  and  lay  therein  the  pipes,  and 
to  do  the  other  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the  new  system, 
an  additional  appropriation  estimated  at  $75,000  will  be  neces- 
sary, besides  which  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  build 
immediately  a  steel  coal  trestle  with  storage  pockets,  conveyor  and 
the  other  equipment  for  handling  coal.  For  several  years  the 
Colony  has  been  without  the  use  of  a  coal  trestle,  as  the  old 
wooden  structure  was  condemned  as  beyond  repair  and  funds 
to  replace  it  were  not  appropriated.  The  new  coal  trestle  and  con- 
veyor should  be  arranged  so  that  the  Colony  may  store  a  yearns 
supply  of  coal,  if  necessary,  thus  permitting  purchase  at  the 
time  in  each  year  when  the  price  of  coal  is  lowest. 

The  officials  of  the  Colony  should  have  full  power  to  control  the 
movements  of  patients  committed  to  it,  but  until  the  general  law 
regulating  admissions  and  discharges  is  amended  and  detention  au- 
thorized whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
Superintendent,  restraint  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  and  the  protection  of  the  State,  inmates  are  liable  to  leave 
or  be  taken  away  from  the  Colony  by  their  friends  or  relatives. 
A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  institutions  which  have  the  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  therefore  an  amenHment  to  the  State 
Charities  Law  which  will  apply  to  the  whole  group  of  institutions 
is  desirable. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  Craig  Colony 
for  Epileptics  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary: 
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For  the  construction  of  the  west  wing  to  Peterson 
Hospital  and  necessary  changes  to  the  present 

structure $40,000  00 

For  a  steel  coal  trestle  with  pockets,  conveyor,  etc.  15,000  00 

For  an  employees'  home  in  the  Villa  Flora  group.  35,000  00 
For   reception    and   observation    cottage   for   new 

patients 40,000  00 

For  the  east  wing  of  the  central  school  building.  . .  20,000  00 

For  an  addition  to  the  laboratory 10,000  00 

For  two  cottages  to  be  used  for  patients  mentally 

disturbed  or  confused 40,000  00 

For  additional  furnishings 5,000  00 

For  the  laundry  and  its  equipment 23,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 10,000  00 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved.  $238,000  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $12,500  shall  be  for 

ordinary  repairs   305,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved .  . .    $543,000  00 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOME. 
Bath,  Steuben  County 

Established  1878. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  2,000  inmates.  The  number 
of  members  October  1,  1912,  was  1,818  ;  the  admissions  during  the 
year  were  920;  total  for  the  year,  2,738.  There  were  873  dis- 
charged during  the  year  and  228  died,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  total  enrollment  of  1,637,  of  which  numlber  1,412  were 
present  September  30,  1913.  The  average  number  present  during 
the  year  was  1,477  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  includ- 
ing the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $4.50 ;  exclud- 
ing this  value,  $4.28. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1913,  were:  From  cash  balance  of  the  previous 
year,  $24,279.48;  from  special  appropriations,  $29,169.56;  from 
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maintenance  appropriations,  $329,317.71;  from  all  other  sources, 
$1,319.98;  total,  $384,086.73. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  and  labor,  $125,319.26;  for  provisions,  $102,569.47;  for 
household  stores,  $7,132.26 ;  for  clothing,  $23,607.53 ;  for  fuel  and 
light,  $34,851.92;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $4,283.01; 
for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $10,611.80;  for  ordinary 
repairs,  $14,866.04;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $489.39;  for  all 
other  maintenance  expenses,  $5,118.57;  total,  $328,849.25. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $10,799.67  for  improve- 
ments, $1,319.98  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer;  for  all  other 
extraordinary  expenses,  $13,189.28,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  a  cash  balance  of  $29,928.55. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year,  38.1  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  31.2  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 2.2  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  7.2  per  cent,  for  cloth- 
ing, 10.6  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  1.3  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  3.2  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
4.5  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  .1  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
trustees,  and  1.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of  applicants  for 
admission,  and  for  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant, 
$178,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  $18,000. 

Chapter  591,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated 
unexpended  balances  as  follows:  For  repairs  and  equipment, 
$136.45;  for  fire  escapes,  barracks  A,  B  and  C,  $1,479.50;  and 
for  electric  elevator,  $3,953.61.  This  chapter  also  appropriated 
for  repairs  and  equipment  to  electric  light  plant  and  wiring  of 
building,  $5,600;  for  maintenance  and  for  the  transportation  of 
applicants  for  admission,  and  for  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  $160,000 ;  for  deficiency  in  maintenance,  $20,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $358,000,  the 
special  appropriation  was  $23,600,  and  the  reappropriations 
amounted  to  $5,569.56,  making  the  total  available,  $387,169.56. 

New  York  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  each  member  of 
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this  Home  $222.61  last  year,  and  as  the  average  number  present 
during  the  year  was  1,477,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Legislature 
is  called  upon  annually  for  a  large  amount  in  addition  to  the  $100 
per  capita  provided  by  the  general  government  for  each  veteran 
supported  in  a  soldiers'  home  maintained  by  a  state.  The  govern- 
ment paid  New  York  $147,700  as  its  part  for  the  maintenance 
of  veterans  in  this  institution  and  the  State  provided  in  addition 
$183,185,  thus  making  the  total  actually  expended  for  mainte- 
nance, $330,885. 

A  brief  statement  of  other  facts  shows  that  the  total  enroUment 
during  the  year  was  2,746,  of  whom  323  were  new  or  first  admis- 
sions and  605  readmissions  of  former  inmates.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  died,  but  a  total  of  1,109  names  was  taken  from  the 
roster  for  various  reasons,  leaving  present  in  the  Home  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  1,403,  and  of  these  1,351  are  pensioners,  to  whom 
is  paid  $26,646.50  monthly  in  sums  ranging  from  $6  to  $72, 
making  the  average  amoimt  $19.72.  Only  13  receive  monthly 
pensions  of  less  than  $12,  335  receive  between  $20  and  $25,  while 
270  each  receive  $25  or  more  monthly.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
statement  that  in  addition  to  the  liberal  provision  for  their  mainte- 
nance, made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  the  members  of  the  Home 
have  sufficient  pensions  paid  by  the  United  States  to  purchase  many 
extra  comforts,  if  they  spend  their  pension  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  only  $35,187.65  was  remitted  by  these  pensioners  to 
their  families  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
and  as  only  $57,233.73  remained  on  deposit  in  the  pension  fund 
subject  to  their  control,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
moneys  received  was  actually  spent  by  those  in  the  Home  during 
the  year,  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  $275,- 
777.71  was  actually  paid  to  the  pensioners  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  sent  to  their  families  and  left  on  deposit,  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  special  appropriations  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  equip- 
ment made  by  chapters  530,  547  and  730,  Laws  of  1912,  were  in 
part  expended  for  the  special  purposes  named  in  the  laws  but  some 
of  these  moneys  reverted  to  the  Treasury  because  of  non-use. 
Among  the  items  of  appropriations  which  lapsed  were  two  for 
electric  motors  which  amounted  to  $5,600 ;  one  for  a  sludge  bed  in 
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connection  with  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  $500 ;  another  for  the 
tank  pump  and  governor,  $150;  and  still  another  for  conduit  and 
piping,  $1,000.  These  appropriations  reverted  to  the  State 
Treasury  because  contracts  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  made 
by  the  authorities  in  time,  although  all  the  improvements  are 
urgently  needed  at  the  Home. 

The  most  important  improvement  made  during  the  year  was 
the  laying  of  a  conduit  for  a  steam  and  return  pipe  from  the  boiler- 
house  to  and  connecting  with  the  building  used  for  police  quarters, 
and  with  the  canteen,  hosehouse,  the  annex  to  Barracks  C,  the 
building  used  by  the  band,  the  second-hand  store,  and  the  main 
laundry.  Besides  this  conduit,  four  of  the  older  boilers  were  com- 
pletely retubed,  the  electric  light  poles  were  all  repaired,  and  a 
fully  equipped  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  a  45-gallon  chemical 
engine  were  added  to  the  fire  fighting  equipment 

The  contract  for  supplying  coal  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  proved  unsatisfactory  and  it  became  necessary 
to  purchase  on  the  open  market  a  large  part  of  the  coal  used.  The 
coal  contract  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  awarded  each 
year  for  supplies  required  by  the  institution,  as  from  October  1, 
1912,  to  September  30,  1913,  14,641  tons  of  coal  were  consumed, 
averaging  $2.25  per  ton  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  institu- 
tion for  fuel  and  light  was  $34,851.92.  It  is  important  that  the 
home  have  a  good  quality  of  coal  to  maintain  heat,  light  and 
power,  but  the  Commandant  reported  that  ''  the  coal  delivered 
was  of  such  poor  quality  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  sufficient  steam, 
even  in  warm  weather,"  and  a  comparative  test  made  at  the  insti- 
tution during  the  month  of  May,  1913,  indicated  that  to  do  the 
right  work,  it  required  about  twenty  tons  a  day  more  of  the  con- 
tract coal  than  of  coal  purchased  at  a  less  price  in  the  open  market. 

A  way  should  be  found  to  protect  the  institution  against  con- 
tracts of  this  character.  A  slight  money  penalty  is  not  sufficient 
where  health  and  life  are  involved.  Although  the  contract  author- 
izes the  institution  to  purchase  coal  in  the  open  market  at  the 
expense  of  delinquent  contractors,  the  enforcement  of  this  pro- 
vision is  of  slight  advantage  for  it  leaves  all  the  worry  and  trouble 
of  hunting  supplies  and  protecting  the  institution  in  the  emergency 
to  be  borne  by  the  officers,  while  the  inmates  suffer  from  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  contractor's  delinquency.  In  fact  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  contractor  benefits  by  his  failure  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  his  contract  and  that  he  escapes  all  the 
work  connected  with  the  delivery  of  supplies,  yet  in  the  end  is 
paid  the  full  contract  price  for  a  service  which  has  not  been  per- 
formed in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  failure  to  supply  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  the  coal  needed  by  the  institution  may  affect 
the  health  of  1,600  or  more  feeble,  old  men  who  need  extra 
warmth  much  of  the  time,  especially  in  winter  weather,  and  there^ 
fore  the  penalty  exacted  for  nonperformance  of  contract  require- 
ments should  be  a  heavy  one,  to  assure  the  comfort,  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  old  soldiers. 

The  advanced  age  of  all  inmates  received  into  this  institution 
must  tend  constantly  to  lessen  ability  to  resist  disease  and  the  nimi- 
ber  of  deaths  increases  yearly.  The  roster  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War  was  completed  half  a  century  ago  and  their  fast  dimin- 
ishing number  is  shown  at  every  meeting  of  post  and  encampment, 
but  more  than  elsewhere  by  the  many  new  graves  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  hill  above  the  Home,  where  in  long  rows  the  grassy  mounds 
show  *'  the  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Most  of  the  deaths  at  the  Home  during  the  past  year  were  in 
consequence  of  diseases  incident  to  old  age,  but  some  are  charge- 
able to  drunkenness,  made  possible  by  the  illicit  selling  of  intoxi- 
cants to  the  old  veterans  in  places  on  Belfast  street.  Some  of  these 
men  died  of  exposure,  others  were  drowned,  some  fell  in  drunken 
stupor  on  the  railroad  tracks  and  were  mangled  by  passing  trains, 
while  others  died  in  the  hospital  wards,  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  when  discovered  dying  from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  poison- 
ing, but  in  all  these  cases,  Belfast  street  and  its  influence  was  the 
responsible  cause  of  death.  It  should  be  made  impossible  to  ob- 
tain liquor  on  Belfast  street  by  any  person  or  for  any  purpose. 

Twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  laid  out  as  the  Home  cemetery 
and  on  September  1,  1913,  there  were  on  this  plot  3,135  graves 
properly  marked.  This  fact  shows  how  rapidly  the  veterans  are 
passing  away.  Besides  those  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  the 
Home,  the  bodies  of  1,304  other  deceased  members  were  taken 
away  by  their  friends  and  buried  elsewhere,  which  number  added 
to  the  interments  on  the  Home  grounds,  gives  a  total  of  4,439 
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deaths  at  the  institution  since  its  establishment  in  1878.  The 
maintenance  of  the  cemetery  and  grounds  in  good  condition  in- 
volves a  great  deal  of  hard  work  but  it  is  successfully  accomplished 
by  a  small  force  of  laborers,  and  the  trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery 
make  the  Home  grounds  very  attractive  throughout  the  year. 

Twice  recently  fires  due  to  carelessness  have  destroyed  buildingis 
at  the  Home,  and  a  statement  must  be  added  to  this  report  after 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  that  one  of  the  best  and  most  costly 
of  the  dormitory  buildings  was  burned  January  25,  1914.  It  was 
the  last  erected,  had  accommodations  for  120,  and  in  many  ways 
the  equipment  and  arrangements  were  improvements  on  the  other 
barracks.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement,  which  was  used  as 
a  smoking  room.  This  emphasizes  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  that  such  basements  should  not  be  used  as  smoking 
rooms,  nor  for  beds  or  living  purposes.  As  the  State  carries  no 
insurance  on  the  Home,  new  buildings  will  require  special  appro- 
priations. 

The  walks  are  in  good  condition  and  the  old  veterans  take  pleas- 
ure in  going  about  the  grounds,  but  when  they  desire  indoor  enter- 
tainment, they  can  make  use  of  an  excellent  library  containing 
more  than  10,000  volumes,  to  which  about  260  new  volumes  are 
added  each  year.  Besides  the  library,  the  Amusement  Hall  gives 
opportunities  for  members  to  enjoy  themselves  as  an  amusement 
fund  is  available  which  enables  them  to  have  a  number  of  special 
entertainments  during  the  year  and  daily  concerts  are  given  by  lie 
Home  band. 

The  State  Fire  Marshal  has  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions for  special  appropriations  to  provide  additional  facilities  to 
fight  fire  and  assure  greater  safety  to  inmates.  These  improve- 
ments will  increase  the  size  of  water  mains  and  place  electric  wires 
in  conduits,  besides  placing  fire-escapes  on  Barrack  G,  where  they 
are  needed. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  the  following  appropriations,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed : 

For  two  new  150  H.  P.  boilere $6,000  00 

For  improving  and  grading  cemetery  and  grounds .  2,000  00 

For  telephone  system  in  hospital 500  00 
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For  rebuilding  horse  barn,  destroyed  by  fire $10,000  00 

For  elevator  in  hospital,  additional 500  00 

For  concrete  floor  in  coal  pocket,  blowers  in  furnace, 

and  new  fire  hose 2,000  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 18,000  00 


Making  the  special  appropriations  approved.  .       $39,000  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $16,000  shall  be  for 
ordinary    repairs  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and 
plant 336,000  00 


Making  the  total  appropriations  recommended    $374,000  00 


NEW    YORK    STATE   WOMAN'S    RELIEF    CORPS    HOME, 
Oxford,  Chenango  County 

Established  1894. 

This  Home  has  capacity  for  230  inmates.  The  number  of  in- 
mates present  October  1,  1912,  was  188  and  96  were  admitted  dur- 
ing the  year,  making  the  total  number  under  care,  283.  .  During 
the  year  23  died  and  79  were  discharged,  leaving  September  30, 
1913,  181  inmates,  of  whom  26  were  men  and  166  women.  The 
average  number  for  the  year  was  182  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, $6.66 ;  excluding  this  value,  $4.69. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $824.20;  from 
special  appropriations,  $14,232.77;  from  deficiency  appropria- 
tions, $4,000 ;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $39,668.98 ;  from 
sale  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  $406.86;  and  from  all  other 
sources,  $19.12;  total,  $69,061.92. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  during  the  year  were :  For  sala- 
ries of  ofBcers,  wages  and  labor,  $22,296.67 ;  for  provisions,  $7,- 
040.91;  for  household  stores,  $1,419.93;  for  clothing,  $371.10; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $4,606.83;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$781.26;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $4,663.79;  for  ordi- 
nary repairs,  $1,213.08;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $688.36;  for 
all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $1,311.48;  total,  $44,39'2.41. 
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The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  reported  as  $14,658.74;  of 
which  $9,G3D.5G  was  for  improvements,  $1,825.90  for  extraordi- 
nary repairs,  $425.07  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  and  $2,- 
767.31  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  total  main- 
tenance and  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the  year,  $59,051.15 
and  leaving  as  balance  in  cash  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  $0.77. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  50.2  per  cent,  was  for  sala- 
ries, wages  and  labor,  15.8  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.2  per  cent, 
for  household  stores,  .8  of  1  per  cent,  for  clothing,  10.4  per  cent, 
for  fuel  and  light,  1.8  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
10.5  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  2.8  per  cent  for 
ordinary'  repairs,  1.5  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  managers,  and  3  per 
cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  to  building  or  plant, 
$47,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  a 
piggery,  including  drainage,  etc.,  $750;  for  painting  and  paper- 
ing superintendent's  house  and  repairing  and  refurnishing  same, 
$1,500;  for  equipment  for  hospital  extension,  $2,000;  and  for 
extraordinary  repairs,  $2,500. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  unex- 
pended balances  as  follows:  For  repairs  and  equipment,  $201.18 ; 
for  hydraulic  elevator,  $3,814.37;  for  extension  of  roads,  $3,000; 
for  water  supply,  $2,012.05  ;  and  for  equipment,  hospital  building, 
$781.75.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for  deficiency  in  main- 
tenance, $4,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $51,000,  the  spe- 
cial appropriations  to  $6,750,  and  the  reappropriations  to  $9,809.- 
35,  making  the  total  available,  $67,559.35. 

The  members  of  this  Home  are  aged  and  feeble  men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  are  in  need  of  constant  medical  attention.  The 
institution  is  in  fact  a  hospital  intended  for  survivors  of  the  Civil 
War,  their  wives  and  mothers,  and  army  nurses,  who  find  them- 
selves imable  to  provide  for  self-support.  Originally  married  vet- 
erans accompanied  by  their  wives,  women  who  served  as  army 
nurses  during  the  Civil  War,  and  dependent  mothers,  daughters 
and  sisters  of  veterans,  were  admitted,  but  two  years  ago  the  law 
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was  changed,  so  that  now,  when  the  wife  of  a  member  dies  at  the 
Home,  the  man  may  be  retained  instead  of  being  dismissed  to 
enter  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath,  as  was  the  custom  heretofore. 

The  principal  needs  relate  to  the  maintenance  and  medical  care 
of  the  inmates.  The  hospital  has  already  been  enlarged  twice  but 
the  latest  extension  is  not  yet  equipped,  and  many  patients,  who 
now  require  constant  attention,  cannot  be  admitted  to  its  wards. 
An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was,  however,  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1913  to  provide  equipment  for  the  hospital  extension,  which  will 
remedy  this  condition.  The  enlargement  of  the  hospital  makes  it 
necessary  to  build  an  annex  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  special  diet 
for  the  sick  may  be  prepared,  and  for  this  work,  a  special  appro- 
priation is  needed. 

The  hospital  extension,  which  should  have  been  finished  for 
occupancy  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  will  not  be  ready  for 
the  reception  of  members  until  after  January  1,  1914.  This  delay 
is  not  only  a  serious  inconvenience  for  the  sick  members  now  in 
the  Home  but  it  also  prevents  the  reception  of  many  needy  persons 
whose  applications  have  been  approved  and  who  await  the  opening 
of  the  addition. 

The  Legislature  of  1911  made  an  appropriati6n  for  a  hydraulic 
elevator,  to  be  placed  near  the  main  hospital  wards.  This  was  not 
used  and  the  Legislature  of  1913  reappropriated  $3,814.37  for 
this  purpose  and  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  none  of  the 
money  had  been  spent,  and  unless  contracts  are  soon  made,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  elevator  will  be  installed  during  1914.  It 
has  been  long  needed  as  the  members  of  the  Home  are  more  feeble, 
many  being  unable  to  ascend  stairs,  and  it  is  deplorable  that  un- 
suitable plans,  miscalculations  and  other  avoidable  causes  have 
retarded  the  construction  of  the  shaft  and  the  installation  of  the 
elevator  and  power.  This  delay  occasions  not  only  unnecessary 
expenses  but  also  prolongs  the  turmoil  attendant  upon  construction. 

All  the  doors  and  windows  of  this  Home  should  be  screened  to 
keep  out  the  flies  which  swarm  about  the  buildings  in  warm 
weather  and  carry  disease  germs  into  the  rooms.  The  wire  screens 
are  relatively  inexpensive  but  will  increase  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  inmates. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
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State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home  the  following  appropriations 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  an  annex  to  the  kitchen $600  00 

For  grading  and  top  dressing 500  00 

For  window  screens 250  00 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 2,600  00 


Making  the  special  appropriations  approved .  .         $3,750  00 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $1,500  shall  be  for  ordi- 
nary repairs 51,000  00 


Total  appropriations  recommended $54,750  00 


THOMAS  INDIAN  SCHOOL, 
Iroquois,  Erie  County 

Established  1875. 

The  school  has  capacity  for  200  inmates.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1912,  was  185.  During  the  year  30  were  received  and 
20  were  discharged,  leaving  a  population  September  30,  1913,  of 
195,  of  whom  89  were  boys  and  106  girls.  The  average  number 
during  the  year  was  174  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support, 
including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $5.61 ; 
excluding  this  value,  $4.74. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  were: 
From  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  $55.51 ;  from  special 
appropriations,  $12,137.06 ;  from  maintenance  appropriations, 
$43,000;  from  other  sources,  $52.93;  total,  $55,245.50. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were  as  follows:  For  salaries  of 
officers,  wages  and  labor,  $21,351.39;  for  provisions,  $6,751.09; 
for  household  stores.  $1,485.56;  for  clothing,  $2,086.51 ;  for  fuel 
and  light,  $3,747.19;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $94.24; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $21.94;  for  shop,  farm 
and  garden  supplies,  $3,896.85;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $2,346.8*2; 
for  expenses,  of  managers,  $359.88 ;  for  all  other  maintenance  ex- 
penses, $1,761.40;  total,  $42,892.87. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $11,615.83  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment;  $478.41  for  extraordinary  repairs;  $52.93 
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for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  and  $42.82  for  all  other  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  making  the  aggregate  expenses  for  the  year, 
$55,082.86,  and  the  cash  balance  September  30,  1913,  $162.64. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  49.8  per  cent,  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  13.4  per  cent,  for  provisions,  3.4  per 
cent,  for  household  stores,  4.9  per  cent,  for  clothing,  8.8  per  cent, 
for  fuel  and  light,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical  sup- 
plies, 9.1  per  cent  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  5.5  per 
cent  for  ordinary  repairs,  .8  of  1  per  cent  for  expenses  of  man- 
agers, and  4.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  small  expenditure  for  transportation  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  building  or  plant, 
$44,500. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
new  ice  house,  dairy  room  and  cold  storage,  $7,500 ;  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs,  $2,000;  and  for  equipment  and  furnishings  for 
school  building,  $1,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  poultry  house  and  piggery, 
$331.86;  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $153.05;  and  for  addition 
to  school  building,  $4,166.21.  This  chapter  also  appropriated  for 
deficiency  in  maintenance,  $5,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $49,500,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $10,500,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$4,651.12,  making  the  total  available,  $64,651.12. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  appropriated  $10,500  to  this  institu- 
tion for  improvements,  $1,000  being  for  the  equipment  and  addi- 
tional furnishings  in  the  school  building,  which  has  recently  been 
enlarged. 

The  numerous  applications  for  admission  which  are  received 
from  the  several  Indian  reservations  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
indicate  that  the  teachers  in  the  school  are  doing  good  work  and 
that  the  training  they  give  the  children  is  satisfactory.  The 
character  of  the  school  course  and  the  work  undertaken  are  in- 
tended to  equip  the  pupils  for  self-support  upon  graduation,  and 
if  every  Indian  child  could  have  the  opportunities  given  to  the 
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pupils  in  the  Thomas  School,  the  Indian  problem  would  soon  be 
solved  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  educational  work  is  practical  and  includes  industrial  and 
ordinary  grammar  grade  class  room  work  for  both  sexes.  On  the 
farm  the  boys  learn  modem  methods  of  general  farming,  also  the 
care  of  stock  and  poultry,  gardening,  and  tree  culture.  This 
provides  the  boys  an  experience  which  should  be  of  permanent 
value  when  they  return  to  their  homes  upon  the  reservations. 

In  a  similar  practical  way,  the  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
domet^tic  work,  and  are  trained  in  gardening  and  in  other  ways 
which  should  prove  useful  to  them  as  future  mothers  and  home 
keepers.  Nevertheless  more  adequate  provision  for  industrial 
training  is  needed  and  for  this,  a  suitable  building  should  be 
erected.  Such  an  industrial  building  was  included  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  institution  and  will  balance  the  schoolhouse  in  the 
main  group.  Now  the  manual  training  and  carpentry  work  of  the 
boys  are  carried  on  in  an  old  frame  farm  building  formerly  used 
as  a  bam.  It  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  much  too  small,  and 
unsuited  for  trade  instruction.  The  little  machinery  which  has 
been  installed  is  so  crowded  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  acci- 
dents. 

Besides  the  industrial  hall,  a  kindergarten  building  is 
needed,  that  younger  children  may  be  separated  from  the  older 
onee  during  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  lives.  Many 
requests  are  received  for  the  admission  of  children  of  two  and 
three  years  of  age  but  without  a  nursery  and  kindergarten 
building,  it  has  heretofore  been  impossible  to  receive  these  little 
ones.  Some  have  been  deserted  or  left  as  orphans  with  no  rela- 
tives capable  of  providing  for  them.  Usually  such  little  children 
are  sent  to  orphan  homes  until  they  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Thomas  Indian  School  upon  arrival  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  yeai-s, 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  their  training  be^in  in  this  State 
school.  The  kindergarten  building  would  also  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  classify  the  children  better  than  is  now  possible  and  as 
the  younger  ones  require  different  care,  food  and  activities  than 
the  older  children  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for  them  only 
in  a  special  building. 

The  institution  needs  a  good  hospital  and  better  equipment 
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for  the  care  of  the  sick.  A  smiall  frame  building  has  been  used 
as  a  hospital  for  a  number  of  years  but  it  is  poorly  built,  danger- 
ous in  the  event  of  fire,  difficult  to  heat  comfortably  in  cold 
weather,  and  so  small  that  it  is  often  overcrowded.  A  good  hos- 
pital of  fireproof  construction  should  be  provided  and  then  this 
frame  building  be  converted  into  a  home  for  some  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  necessitates  additions  and  alter- 
ations to  the  power  house  and  plant.  The  pump  room  should  be 
enlarged,  the  coal  pockets  extended,  a  small  tool  room  built  near 
the  engine  room,  a  new  tile  floor  should  be  laid  in  the  engine 
room,  besides  repairs  which  will  give  additional  power,  light  and 
fire  protection,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  State 
Fire  Marshal.    • 

The  connecting  corridors  between  the  buildings  and  the  con- 
duits for  the  steam  pipes  should  be  extended  and  completed,  as 
originally  planned.  The  wooden  walks  laid  over  the  conduits 
are  dangerous  to  the  children  and  attendants  and  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  is  large.  The  open  uncovered  corridors  which 
connect  the  buildings  and  extend  along  the  whole  front  should  be 
replaced  by  permanent  fireproof  corridors.  This  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  many  times,  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  walks  is  so  badly  decayed  that  it  has  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe  by  a  representative  of  the  State  Architect's 
office.  It  is  not  economical  to  expend  much  money  in  the  repair 
of  unsuitable  structures  which  can  never  be  made  satisfactory 
or  safe;  for  this  reason  a  special  appropriation  should  be  made 
to  complete  all  the  corridors  and  connections. 

An  appropriation  for  a  dairy  house  was  made  by  the  L^isla- 
ture  of  1913  but  the  amount  needed  for  equipment  and  for  the 
installation  of  cold  storage  was  not  included  in  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  building.  It  was  understood  these  items  could 
be  postponed  until  the  present  year  when  the  building  would  be 
ready  for  its  equipment.  The  dairy  house  will  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  milk,  butter,  eggs  and  other  supplies  and  the  installa- 
tion of  this  equipment  is  now  necessary. 

Although  a  gymnasium  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  plans 
of  this  institution,  the  necessities  of  this  and  many  other  of  the 
State  Charitable  institutions  for  increased  dormitory  acoommoda- 
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tion,  prevents  a  request  for  an  appropriation  to  provide  it  at  this 
time. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  Thomas 
Indian  School  the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary : 

For  a  kindergarten  and  dormitory  building $50,000 

For  the  construction  of  permanent  corridors 10,000 

For  the  equipment  of  the  dairy  house  and  for  cold 

storage.    4,000 

For  an  industrial  building  and  equipment  with  con- 
necting conduit  with  steam,  water  and  electrical 

connections 50,000 

For  hospital  and  equipment 35,000 

For  addition  and  alterations  to  power  house  and 

equipment 15,000 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 3,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  recommended  $167,000 

For  maintenance,   of  which   $2,500   shall  be  for 
ordinary  repairs 50,000 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $217,000 


NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Batavia,  Genesee  County 

Established  1865. 

This  school  has  capacity  for  175  pupils.  The  number  present 
October  1,  1912,  was  141  and  41  pupils  were  received  during  the 
year,  making  the  total  number  under  care  and  training  182.  Dur- 
ing the  year  37  were  discharged,  leaving  145  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution September  30,  1913.  The  average  number  during  the 
year  was  112,  and  the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including 
the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  consumed,  $9.11 ;  excluding 
this  value,  $8.88. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were  as  follows:  Cash  balance  from  preceding  year,  $599.19; 
from  special  appropriations,  $11,399.72;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations,  $2,000;   from  maintenance  appropriations,   $50,750; 
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trom  tjonnties,  towns  and  cities,  $860.70 ;  from  all  other  sources, 
$1,346.90;  total,  $66,956.51. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  and  labor,  $30,220.37 ;  for  provisions,  $8,468.88 ;  for  house- 
hold stores,  $1,385.09;  for  clothing,  $778.70;  for  fuel  and  light, 
$3,978.07;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $97.17;  for  trans- 
portation and  traveling  expenses,  $124.67;  for  shop,  farm  and 
garden  supplies,  $2,902.72;  for  ordinary  repairs,  $1,305.06;  for 
expenses  of  trustees,  $564.28;  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses, 
$1,884.70;  total  maintenance  expenditures,  $51,709.71. 

The  total  extraordinary  expenditures  were  $8,908.10  for  im- 
provements, $2,207.60  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer,  $2,- 
491.62  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses,  making  the  aggr^ate 
expenditures  $65,317.03.  The  assets  September  30,  1913,  were 
the  balance  in  cash,  $1,639.48  and  $814.26  due  from  counties, 
cities  and  towns. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  58.4  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  16.4  per  cent,  for  provi- 
sions, 2.7  per  cent,  for  household  stores,  1.6  per  cent,  for  clothing, 
7.7  per  cent  for  fuel  and  light,  .2  of  1  per  cent,  for  hospital  and 
medical  supplies,  .2  of  1  per  cent  for  transportation  and  travel- 
ing expenses,  5.6  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies, 
2.5  per  cent,  for  ordinary  repairs,  1.1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
trustees  and  3.6  per  cent,  for  all  other  maintenance  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant 
and  instruction  of  inmates,  $56,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  con- 
duit and  piping  between  boiler  house  and  new  building,  $7,000 ; 
for  equipment  of  new  building,  $3,000 ;  and  for  increased  boiler 
capacity,  $4,000. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  repairs  and  equipment, 
$134.67;  for  new  building,  $35,000;  for  laundry  equipment, 
$169.27;  and  for  repairs  to  sewer,  $268.16.  This  chapter  also 
appropriated  for  deficiency  in  maintenance,  $2,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $58,000,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $14,000  and  the  reappropriations  to  $35,- 
572.10,  making  the  total  available,  $107,572.10. 
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Although  the  kindergarten  building  is  practically  completed,  it 
has  not  been  accepted  by  the  board  of  managers  from  the  ccai- 
tractor,  as  the  managers,  the  State  Architect's  Department  and  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  construction  company  have  not  agreed 
upon  an  equitable  settlement  for  the  changes  in  specifications  which 
were  made  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  managers,  who  were 
guided  in  the  formulation  of  their  protests  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

The  new  building  will  accommodate  fifty  children  and  their 
attendants  and  when  accepted  and  opened,,  all  the  younger  children 
will  be  transferred  from  the  main  building  and  thereafter  will  be 
maintained  as  a  separate  group,  as  the  kindergarten  has  a  kitchmi 
and  dining  room  and  a  complete  equipment  for  school  and  dormi- 
tory purposes.  The  classification  of  the  children  and  the  transfers 
to  the  new  building  will  permit  the  reconstruction  and  improve- 
ment of  the  main  building,  which  requires  many  alterations  to 
make  it  satisfactory,  but  when  the  changes  planned  are  com- 
pleted, the  institution  will  have  a  capacity  for  200  children  and 
an  equipment  in  all  the  departments  sufficient  for  the  practical 
education  and  training  of  blind  children. 

The  emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  a  practical  education  and  the 
graduates  of  the  school  are  usually  independent  and  self-support- 
ing, many  occupying  positions  of  prominence  and  public  useful- 
ness. The  training  given  at  the  institution  in  recent  years  has 
been  specially  directed  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  the  di- 
recting and  controlling  agent  for  life's  activities,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  initiative  and  self-confidence,  all  in  preparation  for 
the  business  opportunities  in  which  a  blind  person,  mentally  alert 
and  physically  able,  may  hope  for  success.  The  day  has  long 
passed  when  the  blind  could  have  no  hope  of  a  business  career, 
and  were  forced  to  depend  upon  ill-paid  employments  for  support. 
A  new  era  has  opened  and  the  field  which  is  available  to  the  pupils 
of  this  school  -is  limited  only  by  their  ambitions.  Besides  a  well 
planned  course  of  instruction  in  this  and  the  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  State,  the  Legislature  has  also  made  provision  for 
those  who  desire  a  college  education.  Students  who  are  "  in 
actual  attendance  at  a  college,  university,  technical  or  professional 
school  located  in  this  State  and  authorized  by  law  to  grant  de- 
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grees"  may  have  the  assistance  of  a  reader  as  an  assistant,  and 
$300  per  annum  is  provided  for  this  service. 

Among  other  needed  improvements  to  the  equipment  is  an  in- 
dependent lighting  plant.  The  school  has  been  dependent  upon 
local  companies  for  its  light  since  it  was  established  and  the  an- 
nual expenditures  for  this  purpose  have  been  large.  If  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  an  electric  light  plant,  it  should  prove  an 
economical  investment,  which  should  be  covered  in  a  few  years 
by  the  annual  saving  which  can  be  made  from  the  present  cost  of 
light. 

Other  appropriations  are  needed  for  alterations  and  repairs. 
The  toilet  rooms  in  the  main  building  are  not  satisfactory  and 
they  should  be  remodeled,  made  sanitary  and  adequate  and,  where 
necessary,  new  equipment  be  provided.  Darkened  rooms  should 
be  opened  to  the  light  and  radical  changes  made  in  dormitories 
and  rooms  for  pupils,  teachers  and  attendants.  In  addition,  to 
add  better  provision  for  fire  protection,  there  is  need  of  a  new 
pump  house  and  a  steam  or  electric  pump  in  the  boiler  house, 
together  with  other  repairs  which  will  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  the  following  appropria- 
tions or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 
For  an  electric  light  and  power  plant,  including 

engine,  dynamos  and  other  equipment $11,000 

For  changes  in  the  toilet  rooms,  plumbing  and  addi- 
tional   equipment 2,500 

For  a  new  pump  house  and  for  new  pump  in  the 

boiler    house 2,S50 

For  developing  new  and  experimental  work  for  the 

blind 500 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  new  equipment.  .  .  .  2,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  recommended.  $18,850 

For  maintenance,  of  which  $2,500  shall  be  used  for 

ordinary  repairs 59,700 

Making  the  total  appropriations  recommended.  $78,550 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN, 

West  Haverstraw,  Rockland  County 

Established  1900. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  75  patients.  The  number 
present  October  1,  1912,  was  75.  During  the  year  11  boys  and 
15  girls  were  admitted  and  12  boys  and  16  girls  were  discharged, 
leaving  a  population  September  30,  1913,  of  73,  39  boys  and  34 
girls.  The  average  number  of  patients  during  the  year  was  74  and 
the  average  weekly  cost  of  support,  including  the  value  of  home 
and  farm  products  consumed,  $8.20 ;  excluding  this  value,  $8.02. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were:  From  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $925.14 ; 
from  special  appropriations,  $1,853.13;  from  deficiency  appro- 
priations, $3,000;  from  maintenance  appropriations,  $27,712.20; 
from  all  other  sources,  $27.98;  total,  $33,518.45. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  ofiicers, 
$10,175.62;  for  wages  and  labor,  $5,378.26;  for  provisions, 
$6,937.18;  for  household  stores,  $992.79;  for  clothing,  $139.89; 
for  fuel  and  light,  $1,566.37;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies, 
$1,712.38;  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  $1,142.79;  for 
ordinary  repairs,  $693.95 ;  for  expenses  of  managers,  $842.08  ;  for 
all  other  maintenance  expenses,  $1,268.67;  total,  $30,849.98. 

The  extraordinary  expenses  were:  $324.96  for  improvements, 
$1,095.97  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $27.98  for  remittance  to 
State  Treasurer,  and  $432.20  for  all  other  extraordinary  expenses, 
making  the  total  expenditures  for  the  year  $32,731.09.  The  cash 
on  hand  September  30,  1913,  was  $787.36. 

Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  during  the  year  50.4  per 
cent,  was  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor,  22.5  per  cent,  for  pro- 
visions, 3.2  per  cent  for  household  stores,  .5  of  1  per  cent,  for 
clothing,  5.1  per  cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  5.5  per  cent,  for  hospital 
and  medical  supplies,  3.7  per  cent,  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  sup- 
plies, 2.3  per  cent,  for  ordinary-  repairs,  2.7  per  cent,  for  expenses 
of  managers,  and  4.1  per  cent,  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant, 
$32,500. 
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Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for  a 
new  hospital  building,  $35,000;  for  two  solariums,  $12,000;  for 
equipping  main  hospital,  $4,000 ;  for  equipping  solariums,  $1,500 ; 
for  furniture  for  administration  building,  $1,000 ;  for  school  fur- 
niture, $600 ;  for  installing  gas  main,  $650 ;  for  sewage  disposal, 
$2,000;  for  extraordinary  repairs,  $5,000;  for  painting  adminis- 
tration building,  solarium  and  bam,  $1,800,  an<?  for  installation 
of  railroad  switch  and  material,  $1,050. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  appropriated  for 
deficiency  in  maintenance,  $3,000,  and  to  repair  damages  caused 
by  cyclone,  $500. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amounted  to  $35,500  and  the 
special  appropriations  to  $65,100,  making  the  total  available 
$100,600. 

Although  this  is  comparatively  a  small  institution,  it  is  serving 
a  useful  purpose,  as  it  affords  surgical  treatment  to  many  unfor- 
tunate children,  who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  timely  care 
and  grow  up  permanently  disabled  and  unfit  for  self-support.  The 
larger  cities  of  the  State  have  orthopedic  hospitals  with  surgeons 
who  devote  their  time  and  skill  to  the  alleviation  of  the  deformities 
of  children,  but  unfortunately  few  of  the  general  hospitals  have 
satisfactory  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  crippled  children  who 
need  long-continued  treatment  and  special  appliances. 

In  the  rural  districts  infantile  paralysis  has  attacked  many  chil- 
dren, who  lack  the  surgical  assistance  which  the  special  hospitals 
of  New  York  City  provide  for  the  children  of  that  community  who 
are  similarly  afflicted.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  this  small  hospital  at  West 
Haverstraw,  which  will  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  200  beds, 
another  of  equal  capacity  to  provide  for  all  crippled  and  deformed 
children  capable  of  being  permanently  benefited  by  surgical  treat- 
ment, who  reside  in  the  central,  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  should  be  established  at  an  early  date.  A  centrally  located 
hospital  with  accommodations  for  200  children  and  their  attend- 
ants would  serve  the  State  better  than  if  all  the  work  for  crippled 
and  deformed  children  be  concentrated  at  this  institution. 

But  the  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
should  'be  enlarged  to  accommodate  all  the  indigent  children  of  the 
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Hudson  Eiver  district  who  require  special  surgical  treatment. 
The  grounds  are  ample  for  an  institution  of  this  character  and 
proximity  to  New  York  City  assures  to  the  children  the  best  sui> 
gical  skill  obtainable,  now  so  freely  given. 

In  order  that  this  general  plan  may  be  carried  out,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  recommends  the  changes  and  additions  to  the 
State  Hospital  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  at  West 
Haverstraw,  whereby  it  will  be  made  a  cottage  institution  and  the 
original  buildings  be  a  part  of  the  enlarged  institution,  and  all 
be  pushed  to  early  completion.  The  Legislature  of  1913  has  pro- 
vided a  beginning  for  the  proposed  enlargement  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  for  a  new  building  which  is  intended  as  a  unit 
in  the  cottage  plan  hospital.  It  also  appropriated  $12,000  for  two 
solariums,  besides  money  for  other  improvements  which  are 
necessary. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  New  York 
State  Hospital  for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children 
the  following  appropriations,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary : 

For  the  completion  of    the  main  hospital  building, 
which  will  be  used  for  operative  cases  and  contain 

a  laboratory $45,000 

For  a  brick  building  for  central  kitchen  and  dining 

rooms 35,000 

For  a  frame  one-story  school  house 7,500 

For  the  equipment  of  the  school  house 1,000 

For  roadways  and  cement  walks 1,000 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 1,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved ....         $90,500 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $500  shall  be  for  ordinary 

repairs  of  the  buildings  and  plant 35,000 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $125,500 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
INCIPIENT  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS, 
Raybrook,  Essex  County 
Established  1900. 

This  institution  has  capacity  for  280  inmates.  The  number  of 
patients  October  1,  1912,  was  262  and  445  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  making  the  total  number  imder  treatment,  707.  During 
the  year  385  were  discharged  and  7  died,  leaving  a  population 
September  30,  1913,  of  315,  150  males  and  165  females.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  was  279  and  the  average  weekly  cost 
of  support,  including  the  value  of  home  and  farm  products  con- 
sumed, $9.27 ;  excluding  this  value,  $9.29. 

The  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
were :  From  cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  the  year,  exclusive  of 
unexpended  maintenance  and  special  appropriations  included  the 
preceding  year,  $918.65;  from  special  appropriations,  $6,550; 
from  deficiency  appropriations,  $18,000 ;  from  imexpended  appro- 
priations of  former  years,  $22,327.49;  from  maintenance  ap- 
propriations, $127,076.67;  from  counties,  towns,  and  cities, 
$09,961.08;  from  all  other  sources,  $159.32;  total  receipts, 
$244,993.21. 

The  maintenance  expenditures  were:  For  salaries  of  officers, 
wages  and  labor,  $41,124.42;  for  provisions,  $52,244.09;  for 
household  stores,  $5,192.18;  for  clothing,  $816.80;  for  fuel  and 
light,  $15,791.96;  for  hospital  and  medical  supplies,  $6,085.72; 
for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses,  $2,365.52;  for  shop, 
farm  and  garden  supplies,  $3,931.32;  for  ordinary  repairs, 
$2,109.86 ;  for  expenses  of  trustees,  $948.03 ;  for  all  other  mainte- 
nance expenses,  $4,167.63;  total,  $134,777.53. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  were:  $14,087.29  for  buildings 
and  improvements,  $70,120.40  for  remittance  to  State  Treasurer, 
and  $9.39  lapsed  appropriations,  making  the  aggregate  expendi- 
tures, $218,994.61,  and  leaving  September  30,  1913,  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $25,998.60,  of  which  $14,780.81  represents  unexpended 
special  appropriations,  and  $8,050  unmortgaged  general  appro- 
priations. The  assets  September  30,  1913,  were  the  balance  in 
cash  and  $39,941.99  due  from  counties. 
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Of  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  30.5  per  cent  was  for 
salaries,  wages  and  labor,  38.8  per  cent  for  provisions,  8.8  per 
cent  for  household  stores,  .6  of  1  per  cent  for  clothing,  11.7  per 
cent,  for  fuel  and  light,  4.5  per  cent,  for  hospital  and  medical 
supplies,  1.8  per  cent,  for  transportation  and  traveling  expenses, 
2.9  per  cent  for  shop,  farm  and  garden  supplies,  1.6  per  cent  for 
ordinary  repairs,  .7  of  1  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  trustees,  and 
3.1  per  cent  for  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Chapter  792,  Laws  of  1913  (Appropriation  Bill),  appropriated 
for  maintenance,  including  ordinary  repairs  of  buildings  or  plant, 
$49,000. 

Chapter  790,  Laws  of  1913  (Special  Act),  appropriated  for 
enlarging  toilet  sections,  male  and  female  wards,  and  tiling  floors, 
$3,000;  for  additional  appropriation  for  equipment  for  bakery, 
dining  room  and  kitchen  for  full  population,  $1,000;  for  extra- 
ordinary repairs,  $2,000 ;  for  reimbursing  the  Peter  Keeler  Build- 
ing Company  for  work  done  on  reservoir,  $550. 

Chapter  791,  Laws  of  1913  (Supply  Bill),  reappropriated  un- 
expended balances  as  follows:  For  electric  units,  etc.,  $161.41; 
for  construction  of  fire  line,  $115.91;  for  fire  equipment, 
$4,473.53 ;  and  for  repairs  and  equipment,  $403.94.  This  chapter 
also  appropriated  for  maintenance,  $98,500,  and  for  deficiency  in 
maintenance,  $18,000. 

The  maintenance  appropriations  amoimted  to  $165,500,  the 
special  appropriations  to  $6,550,  and  the  reappropriations  to 
$5,154.79,  making  the  total  available,  $177,204.79. 

Tuberculosis  causes  more  deaths  in  the  State  of  New  York  than 
any  other  single  disease.  Approximately  142,500  deaths  have 
occurred  in  the  State  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years  and  over 
11  per  cent  has  been  due  to  some  form  of  this  disease.  The 
annual  toll  from  the  population  taken  by  tuberculosis  is  so  great 
that  every  effort  to  prevent  its  spread  should  be  made.  As  tubercu- 
losis is  communicable,  the  chief  danger  is  close  contact  between 
those  who  are  affected  and  members  of  their  families  and  other 
associates.  Especially  in  the  advanced  form,  such  contact  is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  communicating  the  disease  and  there- 
fore persons  in  whom  tuberculosis  has  reached  the  advanced  stages 
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should  be  placed  in  hospitals  or  segregated  where  they  cannot 
communicate  the  disease  to  others. 

Another  factor  which  aids  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  the 
discharge  of  patients  from  hospitals  when  it  has  been  arrested  but 
before  they  are  completely  cured.  Such  persons  are  far  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  than  those  who  have  never  been  affected  by 
it  and  when  relapse  occurs,  as  it  is  certain  to  do  where  the  patient 
returns  to  an  unsanitary  environment  and  is  there  compelled  to 
work  at  high  tension  for  many  hours  each  day  in  order  to  earn 
wages  for  self-support  or  for  a  family,  the  breakdown  becomes 
complete  and  tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  to  all  in  the 
family  or  the  shop. 

The  chief  effort  of  the  State  therefore  should  be  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disease  at  its  beginning.  If  tuberculosis  is  diag- 
nosed and  controlled  at  the  start,  there  will  be  few  advanced  cases. 
To  recognize  and  arrest  it  at  the  beginning  means  that  the  patient 
will  be  restored  to  family,  friends  and  useful  employment,  while 
if  the  disease  is  permitted  to  continue  without  attention  through 
the  incipient  stage,  and  the  lungs  become  thoroughly  involved,  tLere 
is  very  little  hope  of  recovery  and  the  chief  duty  of  the  public 
thereafter  will  be  the  protection  of  others,  which  will  require  the 
isolation  of  the  unfortunate  patients  who  are  beyond  cure,  yet  con- 
stantly spread  disease. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis  at  Raybrook  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  cure 
for  all  patients  in  the  early  stage  and  has  shown  also  how  the 
disease,  diagnosed  at  its  beginning,  may  be  successfully  treated. 
In  this  respect,  the  institution  is  an  inspiration.  If  each  of  the 
judicial  districts  of  the  State  had  a  similar  hospital,  all  caring 
for  patients  in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease,  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  State  from  tuberculosis  would  soon  be  greatly  reduced. 
Under  present  conditions  there  is  little  assurance  of  decrease  in 
the  annual  percentage,  for  most  of  the  county  hospitals  receive 
chiefly  hopeless  cases.  The  establishment  of  small  local  hospitals 
for  the  care  of  victims  of  the  disease  is  intended  to  enlist  all 
interested  in  the  fight  against  the  plague.  These  hospitals  are  not 
solely  for  those  who  are  in  the  advanced  stages,  but  the  lack  of 
facilities  for  classification  frightens  away  incipient  cases  and  there- 
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fore  leaves  for  treatment  the  incurables,  which  will  doubtless  result 
in  the  report  of  a  larger  number  of  deaths  than  heretofore,  for  in 
the  past,  it  is  probable  that  many  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were 
reported  as  due  to  other  causes.  Hereafter,  when  patients  are 
maintained  in  institutions  established  solely  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis,  all  deaths  taking  place  therein  must  be  reported  to 
the  State  Department  of  Health  as  directly  due  to  this  disease 
and  the  result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  annual  number  of  deaths 
from  the  "  White  Plague."  For  this  reason,  although  there  must 
be  hospitals  conveniently  located  in  all  sections  of  the  State  for 
the  reception  of  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  progressed  so  far 
that  they  are  ineligible  to  admission  to  the  State  Hospital,  thi^ 
hope  of  success  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis  is  the  checking  of  the 
disease  at  its  beginning  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  other  hospitals  similar  to  the  Raybrook  institution. 

Except  for  repairs,  alterations  and  changes  in  equipment,  this 
hospital  is  completed.  It  has  acconmiodations  for  268  inmates, 
besides  tents  and  open  air  shacks  which  will  permit  the  reception 
during  the  clement  season  of  about  50  additional  patients,  and  it 
gives  treatment  to  approximately  750  different  persons  during  the 
year,  most  of  whom  are  greatly  benefited,  and  many  who  remain 
long  enough,  wholly  cured. 

Some  additional  improvements  are  needed,  the  principal  one 
being  a  storehouse  with  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for  the  large 
amount  of  supplies  required  at  the  institution.  There  should  also 
be  some  additions  to  the  equipment  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  and 
dining  rooms.  The  toilet  sections  in  both  wings  of  the  main 
building  are  not  large  enough  for  the  population  and  they  should 
be  improved  and  extended.  More  effective  provision  is  needed 
for  the  protection  of  the  whole  institution  against  the  dangers  of 
fire.  On  several  occasions  in  recent  years,  the  forest  fires  burned 
very  close  to  the  property,  and  the  Hospital  should  have  an  equip- 
ment sufficient  to  protect  the  patients  and  the  $600,000  worth  of 
State  property  which  the  institution  represents. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  Ray- 
brook,  the  following  appropriations  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary : 
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For  a  storehouse $10,000 

For    the    enlargement    and    improvement    of   toilet 

sections 6,500 

For  grading  2,500 

For  extraordinary  repairs  and  equipment 1,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved ....  $20,000 
For  maintenance,  of  which  $3,000  shall  be  for  or- 
dinary repairs 150,000 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $170,000 


STATE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM  COLONY, 

Green  Haven,  Dutchess  County. 

Established  1911. 

No  buildings  have  been  constructed  upon  the  property  selected 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  530,  Laws  of  1912,  for  this  in- 
stitution. That  chapter  established  the  institution,  provided  for 
a  board  of  managers  and  appropriated  $100,000  of  which  not  more 
than  $60,000  should  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a  site,  the  re- 
mainder to  be  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  including  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  incidentals. 
Immediately  upon  their  appointmen-t  the  managers  organized 
and  later  selected  the  site,  after  which  it  was  the  intention  to  have 
the  work  of  construction  begin  promptly,  but  as  no  approved  plans 
for  buildings  were  prepared  by  the  State  Architect  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  1913  made  no  appropriation,  the  development  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  at  a  standstill. 

It  is  well  understood  that  this  institution  will  serve  a  useful 
public  purpose  and  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  reforming  many 
of  the  tramps  and  vagrants  who  now  are  a  menace  throughout 
the  State.  Vagrancy  is  a  habit  which  may  be  checked  if  taken 
in  hand  early  enough  but  the  Farm  Colony  will  require  also  a 
strict  discipline  which  will  conduce  to  habits  of  industry  and 
perseverance.  Eegular  hours,  methodical  habits,  labor  and  the 
Vol.  1  —  5 
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stimulating  encouragement  of  capable  officers  will  do  much  to- 
ward the  reformation  of  the  vagrants  and  tramps  who,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  are  committed  to  ithis  institution.  The  fact 
of  the  existence  of  the  Farm  Colony  will  be  helpful  in  the  pre- 
vention of  vagrancy,  for  many  who  otherwise  might  become  shift- 
less wanderers,  unwilling  to  work  for  their  own  support,  are  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  enforced  employment  for  a  long 
period  on  a  State  farm  where  they  will  receive  no  other  compen- 
sation for  their  labor  thun  simple  miaintenance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  should  therefore  be  hastened  and  the  law 
made  effectual  by  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of 
inmates. 

The  St^ate  Board  of  Charities  recommends  for  the  State  Indus- 
trial Farm  Colony  at  Green  Haven,  the  following  appropriations 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 

For  a  disciplinary  building,  a  laundry  and  for  cot- 
tages for  inmates $150,000 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  land 10,000 

Making  the  special  appropriations  approved. .  $160,000 

For  maintenance 10,000 


Making  the  total  appropriations  approved. . . .  $170,000 


STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS. 

Established  1912. 

The  problem  of  the  care,  restraint  and  education  of  male  mis- 
demeanants between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years  has  been  recog- 
nized by  those  familiar  with  the  State  institutions  as  most  serious. 
It  is  associated  to  some  extent  with  the  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded, for  most  of  the  young  men  who  persistently  violate 
law,  do  so  because  they  are  mentally  deficient.  To  commit  such 
persons  to  the  ordinary  jails  or  prisons  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
results  disastrously,  both  for  the  individual  and  the  common- 
wealth. Besides  these  feeble-minded  delinquents  there  are  border- 
line cases  who  need  control,  but  among  misdemeanants  there  is. 
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however,  a  class  who  possess  norjnal  mentality,  yet  because  of 
environment  and  associations,  have  been  led  into  offenses,  which,  if 
persisted  in,  must  ultimately  result  in  a  criminal  life.  Such  per- 
sons, if  sent  to  jails  and  workhouses,  become  associated  with  con- 
finned  criminals  and  are  educated  by  them  in  all  the  vices  and 
encouraged  to  devote  themselves  to  a  criminal  life  upon  their 
release.  Such  places  are  usually  schools  in  crime  for  the  young 
offenders  and  to  save  them  from  their  tendency  to  crime,  some- 
thing better  than  the  jail  must  be  provided. 

The  State  established  in  1912  a  reformatory  for  this  class  and 
it  is  the  intention  to  locate  the  institution  on  a  suitable  farm  where 
the  delinquents  may  have  every  opportunity  for  reformation.  Edu- 
cational, industrial  and  moral  instruction  of  males  under  convic- 
tion and  sentence  for  conmiission  of  misdemeanors  or  other  minor 
offenses  is  far  better  and  more  effectual  for  reformation  than  the 
enforced  confinement  and  rigors  of  a  prison  Ufa  The  hope  for 
this  class  is  in  education  and  industry  and  the  board  of  managers, 
which  has  been  appointed,  has  power  to  determine  the  general 
plan  of  the  institution  so  that  these  objects  may  be  accomplished. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  if  there  remains  any  balance  after  the  purchase  of 
land  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  the 
site.  An  appropriation  should  be  provided  for  the  erection  of  the 
necessary  buildings  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  preparing  the  in- 
stitution for  service,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  recom- 
mends : 

For  the  construction  of  cottage  dormitories  and  other 

necessary  buildings  an  appropriation  of $150,000 

For  maintenance 10,000 

Making  the  total  appropriations  approved $160,000 


THE  HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Although  the  health  oflBcer  of  the  port  of  New  York  did  not 
receive  from  the  last  Legislature  the  needed  appropriations  for 
permanent  improvements  requested  by  him,  many  repairs  and 
minor  improvements  were  accomplished  from  the  ordinary  funds 
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of  the  department  These  improvements  included  the  following: 
At  the  quarantine  station  an  elevated  coal  pocket,  a  storehouse, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  administration  and  residence  buildings; 
at  Swinburne  Island  the  painting  of  many  buildings,  repairing 
the  dock,  inBt>a11ing  a  new  high  pressure  pump  and  a  fire  protec- 
tion system  using  the  salt  water,  installing  a  new  heating  appara- 
tus and  repairing  the  old  heating  plant ;  at  Hoffman  Island  much 
interior  and  exterior  painting,  new  floors  in  the  laundry  and 
administration  buildings,  a  salt  water  fire  protection  system,  and 
new  water  mains  and  steam  pipes.  Special  appropriations  by 
the  Legislature  of  1912  have  made  possible  the  construction  at 
the  quarantine  station  of  a  new  dock  and  of  a  laboratory  building. 
The  new  laboratory  promises  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
country  as  regards  building,  equipment  and  scientific  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  there  were 
examined  at  this  quarantine  1,117,777  persons  constituting  71.25 
per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  entering  the  United  States  during 
this  period.  From  this  statement  it  is  possible  to  realize  the  great 
responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  health  officer  in  preventing  the 
introduction  into  this  country  from  abroad  of  the  most  serious 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  The  State  Board  of  Charities, 
therefore,  again  indorses  the  recommendation  of  the  health  officer 
that  large  appropriations  be  made  in  order  to  provide  better  hos- 
pital facilities  for  the  humane  care  of  the  sick  entering  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  modem  equipment  for  the  effective  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  department. 

THE  DEAF. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  locations  of  all  insti- 
tutions in  the  State,  other  than  day  schools,  which  are  authorized 
by  law  to  maintain  and  educate  deaf  pupils  at  public  expense,  and 
gives  also  the  number  and  sex  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913.  All  the  schools  named  receive  both  State  and 
coimty  pupils^  the  distinction  being  one  of  age  and  manner  of 
compensation  only.  The  pupils  are  assigned  to  them  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education  when  twelve  years  of  age  or  over 
and  by  the  local  poor  law  officials  or  town  supervisors  if  under  that 
age: 
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Institutions. 

Boys.        Qirls.        Total. 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  163d 
street,  New  York  273         167        440 

La  Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for 
the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Buffalo - 85  78         163 

Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York 122         119         241 

St  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf -Mutes: 

Fordham  Branch 149         149 

Brooklyn  Branch ! 100         100 

Westchester  Branch 276         ...         276 

Central  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mutes,  Rome   69  33  92 

Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 

Mutes,  Rochester 93  79         172 

Northern    New    York    Institution    for 

Deaf-Mutes,  Malone 52  43  95 

Albany  Home  School  for  the  Oral  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  Albany 28  17  45 


988         785       1773 


During  the  school  year  there  were  2,043  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  schools.  October  1,  1902,  the  schools  had  1,574  pupils; 
October  1,  1903,  1,583;  October  1,  1904,  1,623;  October  1, 
1905,  1,664;  October  1,  1906,  1,649;  October  1,  1907,  1,676; 
October  1,  1908,  1,727;  October  1,  1909,  1,758;  October  1, 
1910,  1,821;  October  1,  1911,  1,791;  October  1,  1912,  1,760  and 
October  1,  1913,  1,773. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State  for  the  last 
decade  was  over  26  per  cent,  and  the  foregoing  figures  show 
that  there  has  been  an  equal  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools,  although  in  the  last  year  there  was  a  marked  falling 
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off  in  attendance  at  one  school  in  New  York  City,  due  to  the  trans- 
fer of  pupils  to  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  to  the  employment 
of  pupils  who  had  not  completed  the  school  course.  There  are 
in  New  York  three  day  schools  for  deaf  children  with  an  average 
attendance  of  256,  besides  two  private  schools  in  which  there  are 
50  pupils.  Many  of  the  day  school  children  formerly  attended 
the  boarding  schools  but  the  majority  were  not  under  instruction. 

A  brief  suminary  of  the  development  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
since  1890  is  interesting.  In  that  year  there  were  77  schools  in 
the  United  States,  employing  641  teachers,  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf,  with  8,901  pupils  in  attendance.  In  1913 
there  were  144  schools,  with  1,317  teachers  and  the  enrollment 
was  13,391.  The  term  "teacher*'  is  not  applied  here  to  the 
trade  instructors,  but  if  these  are  included  as  part  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  the  number  in  1913  would  approximate  1,800  teachers 
engaged  in  training  deaf  pupils.  The  number  of  schools  has 
almost  doubled;  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  classroom 
teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  trade  instructors,  while  the  en- 
rollment of  pupils  has  increased  since  1890  only  50  per  cent,  for 
all  the  schools  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  State,  we  have  one  additional  school  which  was  estab- 
lished during  this  period  and  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  named  in  the  foregoing  table  increased  35  per  cent  If, 
however,  the  withdrawals  from  these  schools  for  entrance  to  the 
public  day  schools  in  New  York  City,  and  the  enrollment  in  the 
private  schools  which  do  not  receive  public  money  are  added  to  the 
school  enrollment,  the  total  increase  in  this  State  for  the  period 
under  review  will  equal  the  average  increase  for  the  United  States 
—  50  per  cent. 

The  L^slature  of  1913  increased  the  annual  per  capita  allow- 
ance for  State  pupils  from  $325  to  $350,  which  serves  to  offset  the 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies.  If  the  same  increase  of 
$25.00  per  capita  could  be  made  to  apply  to  county  pupils,  the 
schools  would  receive  a  fair  allowance  to  cover  their  necessary  ex- 
penditures. It  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  all  deaf  children  than  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  two  classes,  one  provided  for  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
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the  other  by  county  or  city  funds.  There  are  more  reasons  why 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  State  pupils  than  there 
are  for  those  over  that  age.  The  younger  children  should  not  be 
compelled,  as  often  happens,  to  await  the  tardy  appointment  of  re- 
luctant local  officials  who  would  postpone  action  because  delay 
means  a  saving  of  town  or  county  funds.  All  pupils  in  these 
schools  should  be  provided  for  by  State  appropriation  and  the 
cities,  towns  and  counties  relieved  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

This  would  increase  the  attendance,  assure  the  enrollment  of 
the  pupils  at  an  earlier  average  age  than  at  present,  and  promote 
a  longer  attendance,  and  thus  better  prepare  them  for  the  time 
when  parents  insist  wage  earning  should  begin. 

The  importance  of  early  entrance  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated. 
The  most  successful  work  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  must 
begin  with  early  childhood.  Each  year  between  infancy  and  the 
age  of  six  marks  an  epoch  in  mental  development  and  to  defer 
systematic  instruction  because  the  deaf  child  is  not  immediately 
responsive,  is  to  make  the  task  of  training  for  social  activity  far 
more  difficult  in  later  years  than  it  would  be  if  education  b^an 
when  curiosity  and  discrimination  are  first  manifested.  Advan- 
tage must  be  taken  of  the  period  of  impression  when  the  growth 
of  intelligence  can  be  effectively  stimulated  until  the  expression 
of  thought  in  some  way  follows  as  a  natural  result.  The  form  of 
expression  is  dependent  upon  faculty,  perception,  imitation  and 
training,  and  hence  the  earliest  years  of  life  are  vitally  important; 
for  then  the  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  quickened  into 
constant  activity  and  may  be  used  to  highest  advantage  of  the 
deaf  child.  In  early  childhood  everything  is  interesting  and  the 
most  common  things  appeal  to  the  mind.  Life  is  then  a  series  of 
questions.  The  child  desires  to  know  the  meaning  of  things  and 
his  questions  must  be  answered  in  some  way,  or  thereafter  may 
possess  little  interest.  It  is  when  things  are  new  that  curiosity 
awakens  imagination  and  stimulates  the  mental  powers  into  the 
activity  which  means  growth,  and  to  the  young  child  everything 
that  exists  is  new,  and  of  interest,  and  may  therefore  have  educa- 
tional value  when  wisely  used. 
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Normal  children  who  have  speech  express  themselves  early  in 
words  and  actions  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  their  environment.  The  deaf  child  has  the  same  inherited 
tendency  to  attempt  expression  and  therefore  seeks  to  imitate  the 
actions  which  excite  his  interest.  His  actual  knowledge  is  very 
limited,  but  the  possibility  of  intellectual  growth  is  shown  by 
his  efforts  to  understand  the  meaning  and  relation  of  things,  and 
the  methods  he  employs  to  induce  response  in  others. 

Mentally  and  physically  the  young  child  is  intended  and  organ- 
ized for  growth  and  as  the  proper  exercise  of  the  various  physical 
functions  causes  the  gradual  development  of  the  body  to  its  ulti- 
mate maturity  and  full  vigor,  so  the  mental  powers,  when  urged 
into  constant  action  respond  to  their  exercise  with  manifestations 
which  are  indicative  of  remarkable  possibilities.  In  fact  the 
mental  potentialities  of  the  child  are  far  greater  than  those  of 
his  body,  and  the  intellect  may  be  trained  so  highly  that  it  will 
compensate  for  all  physical  defects,  but  the  best  time  for  educa- 
tion to  begin  the  long  process  of  mental  development  is  at  the 
dawn  of  intelligence  and  the  best  place  therefore  is  in  the  home, 
where  it  may  continue  until  the  child  can  be  transferred  to  the 
school  with  its  special  equipment,  orderly  use  of  material  and 
stimulating  atmosphere. 

Early  entrance  into  the  school  routine  with  its  stimulating 
atmosphere  and  helpful  discipline  being  therefore  to  the  highest 
interest  of  the  child,  the  State  should  use  its  authority  to  enforce 
attendance.  The  compulsory  feature  of  the  education  law  should 
be  applied  to  the  deaf,  as  it  is  to  hearing  children,  that  they  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  prolonged  training  in  preparation  for 
maturity  with  its  complex  responsibilities.  Those  children,  as 
special  wards  of  the  State,  should  be  saved  from  the  ignorant, 
misdirected  affection  which  would,  if  not  prevented  by  law,  with- 
hold them  from  instruction  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  made  most 
valuable. 

The  necessity  of  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  has  been 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  classes  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  Licensee  are  required  by  those  who 
would  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  those  are 
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issued  only  upon  proof  of  careful  training  for  the  vocation,  but 
there  are  no  training  classes  for  the  preparation  of  competent 
instructors  for  the  deaf,  except  in  the  schools  which  are  willing 
to  accept  pupil  teachers.  The  maintenance  of  a  teachers'  class 
is  expensive  and  the  schools  are  unable  to  devote  the  time  and 
money  which  are  required  in  the  special  training  of  candidates 
for  the  service.  The  normal  schools  and  colleges  can  supply  those 
who  will  make  excellent  teachers  after  they  have  learned  how  to 
teach  the  deaf,  but  it  is  only  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  daily  drill  of  the  children  that  satisfactory  train- 
ing can  be  given,  and  therefore  the  Legislature  should  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  in  this  State  of  at  least  two 
classes  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  schools  for  the  deaf,  one 
class  to  be  connected  with  one  of  the  institutions  in  New  York 
City,  the  other  with  a  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  feeble-minded  should  not  be 
educated  in  association  with  children  of  normal  mentality  and  that 
from  both  the  moral  and  economic  standpoints  such  association  is 
unwise.  In  the  schools  for  the  deaf  there  are  classes  for  "  back- 
ward and  retarded ''  children  which  receive  pupils  who  are  unable 
to  progress  with  others  of  their  own  age  or  for  any  cause  seem 
deficient  in  ability  to  learn.  Some  of  these  children  are  feeble- 
minded, either  from  inherited  defect  or  from  diseases  or  accidents 
of  early  childhood.  Others  are  dull  and  backward  from  the  in- 
fluence of  environment  or  from  curable  physical  causes,  and  for 
these  there  is  hope  that  the  special  attentions,  competent  teachers 
and  physicians  may  overcome  the  effects  of  their  disabilities  and 
restore  them  to  their  normal  places.  For  the  others,  those  suffer- 
ing from  mental  defect,  removal  from  the  school  to  the  asylum  for 
the  feeble-minded  is  the  course  to  follow.  They  will  there  receive 
the  eare  and  attention  needed  and  all  the  training  of  which  they 
are  capable,  and  the  ordinary  schools  for  the  deaf  will  be  relieved 
of  those  who  hinder  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  mentally  normal 
children. 

It  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  all  these  schools  if  to  one 
could  be  assigned  the  instruction  of  the  backward  pupils.  It  could 
have  facilities  and  equipment  intended  for  the  training  of  children 
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who,  although  mentally  normal,  are  unable  to  hold  their  place 
with  their  fellows.  This  special  school  could  individualize  the 
children  more  thoroughly  and  apply  the  most  effective  stimuli  to 
the  dull  minds,  after  the  removable  causes  of  retardation  had  been 
ascertained,  and  the  dentist,  surgeon  and  other  specialists  had  done 
their  part.  One  of  the  smaller  schools  could  be  designated  as  the 
State  School  for  Backward  Deaf  Children,  and  transfers  to  it 
made  when  careful  examinations  showed  the  inability  of  pupils, 
not  feeble-minded,  to  make  normal  advancement  with  their  classes. 

Inspection  reports  upon  the  schools  for  the  deaf  show  that  the 
use  of  the  oral  method  is  being  extended  to  the  class  work  and 
that  the  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of 
speech.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  trained  in  speech 
methods  and  endeavor  to  give  the  pupils  the  full  benefit  of  sys- 
tematic drills  in  articulation. 

Conferences  of  teachers  and  demonstrations  of  school  work  by 
classes  selected  for  the  purpose  will  prove  valuable  and  should  be 
held  at  least  once  in  each  year.  The  interchange  of  suggestions 
should  result  in  better  work  and  stimulate  the  teachers  to  make 
their  own  classroom  instruction  conform  to  the  most  successful 
methods  demonstrated. 

The  general  equipment  of  the  schools  and  the  home  training 
and  care  given  in  them  to  the  children  are  satisfactory,  reflecting 
credit  upon  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  institutions.  The 
teachers  aim  to  inspire  the  graduates  with  high  ideals  and  to  make 
them  thoughtful,  ambitious  and  self-reliant.  Some  of  the  graduates 
enter  college  and  undertake  to  prepare  themselves  by  college  train- 
ing for  the  higher  responsibilities. 

The  Legislature  of  1913  gave  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  deaf  students  looking  forward  to  college  education,  for  by 
Chapter  175  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  which  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  education  law  relative  to  aid  for  blind  and  deaf  students 
in  colleges  and  imiversities,"  provision  is  made  for  each  matricu- 
lated student  in  actual  attendance  at  a  college,  university,  technical 
or  professional  school  located  in  this  state  and  authorized  by  law 
to  grant  degrees,  to  have  an  assistant  to  aid  him  in  his  studies. 
With  this  help,  the  deaf  student  should  keep  pace  with  his  hearing 
classmates  and  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  life  work. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR 

The  supervision  of  the  State  poor  and  of  alien  and  Indian  de- 
pendents, together  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by 
law  or  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  their  care 
and  final  settlement,  is  intrusted  to  the  Board's  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor.  The  sui)erintendent  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment directs  and  supervises  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  all 
public  charitable  institutions,  including  almshouses,  city  or  county 
hospitals  and  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions,  the 
visitation  of  foster  homes  in  which  children  are  placed  out,  and 
the  removal  of  State,  alien  and  nonresident  poor.  Copies  of  all 
inspection  reports  are  transmitted,  through  the  secretary,  to  the 
commissioners  and  conmiittees  of  the  Board  for  examination  prior 
to  their  presentation  to  the  Board  for  its  consideration  and  such 
further  action  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  Records  are  kept  of  all 
cases  coming  before  the  department,  and  the  superintendent  exam- 
ines and  certifies  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  which  pertain 
to  the  maintenance  or  removal  of  State,  alien  and  Indian  poor 
before  said  accounts  are  presented  to  the  Board.  The  department 
maintains  registers  of  epileptics,  and  of  the  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded patients  in  the  State  charitable  institutions,  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  additional  records  be  maintained  of  all  persons  com- 
mitted to  other  State  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  This 
complete  registration  of  conunitments  is  necessary  for  the  investi- 
gations relative  to  dependency  which  have  been  begun  by  the 
bureau  of  investigation  and  analysis  established  by  the  board,  and 
will  enable  the  department  to  compile  statistics  showing  at  least 
some  of  the  causes  and  centers  of  dependency,  pauperism  and 
crime. 

All  State,  nonresident  or  alien  poor  persons  are  returned  to 
their  places  of  legal  residence  in  other  states  or  countries  when 
such  removal  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  Poor  persons  in  their 
relation  to  this  department  are  divided  into  four  groups:  State 
poor;  alien  poor;  nonresident  poor,  and  Indian  poor. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
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returned  2,234  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states  or  countries. 
Of  these  persons  thus  removed  at  public  expense,  240  were  State 
poor,  855  were  nonresident  poor,  and  1,162  were  alien  poor,  23  of 
the  latter  being  also  State  poor.  The  1,162  alien  poor  included 
922  removed  directly  by  the  Board  and  240  by  the  Board  through 
the  United  States  government  immigration  service.  The  preced- 
ing year  the  total  removals  were  2,024,  of  whom  991  were  aliens, 
including  785  removed  directly  by  the  Board  and  206  by  the 
national  government  on  the  investigation  and  initiative  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  the  remainder,  1,033,  were 
nonresident  or  State  poor  persons  properly  settled  in  other  states. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1911,  the  total  removals 
were  2,063,  of  whom  1,074  were  aliens,  including  806  removed 
directly  by  the  Board  and  268  through  the  government.  The  re- 
mainder, 989,  were  nonresidents  or  State  poor  persons  from  other 
states. 

State  Poor. 
"  State  poor  persons  "  are  those  who  have  not  resided  sixty  days 
in  any  county  of  the  State  within  one  year  preceding  the  time  of 
their  application  for  relief,  and  are  maintained  at  certain  alms- 
houses by  contract.  Nearly  all  State  poor  persons  are  either  aliens 
or  nonresidents  of  the  State,  and  out  of  a  total  of  525  such  poor 
persons  provided  for  during  the  year,  240,  of  whom  23  were  aliens, 
were  removed  from  the  State  at  public  expense.  The  average 
per  capita  expense  of  these  removals  was  $14.90. 

Nonresident  Poor. 
Dependent  persons  having  a  legal  residence  in  other  states  or 
friends  who  will  support  them  there,  but  who  are  not  State  poor 
because  they  have  been  in  some  county  of  New  York  for  more  than 
sixty  days  in  the  year  preceding  application  for  relief  are  given 
transportation  at  State  expense  as  **  nonresident  poor,"  their  re- 
lief within  the  institution  being  at  county  expense.  Of  this  class 
of  dependents  855  were  removed  during  the  last  fiscal  year  at  an 
average  expense  of  $8.69. 

Alien  Poor. 
Alien  poor  are  those  persons  of  foreign  birth  dependent  upon 
public  charity,  who  have  not  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
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United  States.  Of  these,  1,162  were  removed  to  their  homes  id 
other  countries  by  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor.  Of 
this  number  240  were  removed  by  the  United  States  Immigration 
Service  without  expense  to  the  State,  except  that  in  cases  where 
dependence  arose  subsequent  to  landing  and  the  deportation  was 
arranged  upon  the  request  of  the  alien  within  one  year  of  his 
arrival  in  America,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  paid  the  expense 
of  delivering  the  person  on  board  the  steamship  at  the  port  of 
departure  and  the  government  paid  the  cost  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. In  the  case  of  aliens  illegally  entering  the  United  States,  or 
dependent  within  three  years  of  landing  from  causes  existing  prior 
to  their  arrival  in  America,  the  national  authorities  removed  them 
without  expense  to  the  State  of  New  York,  other  than  mainte- 
nance during  the  time  required  for  investigation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Immigration  Service,  thus  cooperates  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  Board  in  the  removal 
of  some  of  the  deportable  aliens  found  in  public  charitable  institu- 
tions within  the  State.  The  expense  for  alien  removals  was 
$24.66  per  capita.  Excluding  those  removed  by  the  government 
the  cost  per  capita  was  $31.08.  Considering  that  this  expenditure 
is  made  only  in  the  case  of  aliens  likely  to  be  permanently  depend- 
ent from  recognized  diseases  or  disabilities,  the  saving  to  the  State 
is  apparent,  for  it  costs  more  than  the  average  expense  of  removal 
to  support  a  person  in  a  hospital  for  one  month. 

Immigration. 

The  tide  of  immigration  still  flows  strongly  from  Europe  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  each  year  thousands  of  persons  who  will 
sooner  or  later  become  dependent.  Many  of  them  are  found  in 
public  institutions  within  the  first  month  after  arrival,  while  the 
number  who  apply  for  charitable  assistance  within  one  year,  or  are 
committed  to  institutions  as  incompetent,  insane  or  criminal  within 
three,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
examination  of  all  immigrants  before  they  are  admitted  to  this 
country. 

The  immigration  inspectors  are  not  to  blame  for  the  landing 
of  all  persons  who  should  have  been  excluded.  It  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  comparatively  few  examiners  who  are  assigned 
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to  duty  at  Ellis  Island  to  give  more  than  a  hasty  and  superficial 
inspection  to  the  multitudes  who  land  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  only  the  very  evident  disease  or  defect  which  can  be 
detected  under  the  conditions  that  prevail.  These  physicians  are 
in  general,  no  doubt,  earnest,  intelligent,  and  willing  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  prevent  the  landing  of  undesirable  aliens,  but 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  test  the  mental  and 
physical  fitness  for  later  citizenship  of  the  hosts  of  immigrants 
who  march  by  their  stations  eager  to  enter  into  this  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  Board  has  repeatedly  advised  that  the  number  of  physi- 
cians on  duty  should  be  suflScient  for  the  complete  examination 
of  each  immigrant,  and  the  physical  standard  for  admission,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  children  and  those  who  are  not  to  be  dependent 
upon  trade  or  unskilled  labor  for  future  support,  ought  to  be  equal 
to  that  required  for  hard  labor,  or  practically  that  which  will 
guarantee  physical  ability  for  self-support  at  competitive  labor. 
It  is  certain  that  all  who  have  serious  transmissible  defects  should 
be  excluded  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  their  removal 
at  any  time  within  a  reasonable  period  after  landing,  should  such 
defect  escape  detection  on  arrival  The  immigration  law  now 
specifically  excludes  the  insane,  the  criminal,  the  feeble-minded, 
epUeptics,  paupers  and  persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases 
or  likely  to  become  public  charges,  but  besides  the  enumerated 
classes,  there  are  others  equally  dangerous  to  public  welfare  who 
are  not  expressly  declared  inadmissible  and  are  therefore  allowed 
to  land. 

The  detection  of  insanity,  epilepsy  and  feeble-mindedness  in 
immigrants  may  take  considerable  time  and  it  requires  an  equip- 
ment for  observation  and  study  adequate  to  meet  the  condition 
which  exists  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  into  the  TJnited  States.  The 
daily  pressure  of  new  arrivals  makes  it  impossible  for  examining 
physicians  to  give  the  time  necessary  for  decisive  mental  exami- 
nations and  therefore  only  such  cases  as  are  apparently  *^  sus- 
picious "  are  held  for  such  special  inquiry.  For  the  protection 
of  the  whole  country,  the  force  of  examiners  should  at  least  be 
trebled  in  number,  and  then  each  immigrant  on  arrival  should  be 
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carefully  tested  for  mental  defect  before  being  permitted  to  land, 
in  addition  to  such  medical  examination  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  the  condition  of  the  body.  Such  an  examina- 
tion is  more  essential  and  will  do  more  to  keep  out  the  undesirable 
than  any  literary  qualification  proposed,  for  ignorance  is  not  nec- 
essarily permanent  and  may  soon  disappear  under  the  influence  of 
good  environments. 

For  many  years  the  State  of  New  York  has  seriously  felt  the 
financial  burden  which  the  lax  inspection  of  arriving  immigrants 
has  imposed  upon  public  institutions  and  private  charity.  While 
the  Inmiigration  Law  does  not  impose  sufficient  restrictions,  it 
would  to  some  extent  protect  the  State  against  the  admission  of 
many  undesirables  if  enforced,  but  Congress,  although  levying  a 
head  tax  upon  all  immigrants,  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
for  its  enforcement.  In  consequence,  the  State  must  maintain 
aliens  who  belong  to  the  excluded  classes  but  have  been  landed  and 
later  are  found  in  its  public  institutions.  The  deportation  of 
such  aliens  is  promptly  requested  and  sometimes  they  are  returned 
to  their  native  land.  Heretofore  the  federal  government  has  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  deportable  aliens  after  the  issuance 
of  its  own  warrant  of  arrest,  but  now,  "  on  account  of  inadequate 
appropriations  "  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  refuses 
to  compensate  the  institutions  for  any  of  the  expenses  incurred 
under  the  federal  warrant  of  arrest  It  is  in  every  way  unfair 
that  the  State  or  its  institutions  should  be  penalized  for  doing 
what  is  properly  and  morally  chargeable  to  federal  inefficiency. 
The  Immigration  Law  should  be  amended  so  that  the  cost  of  in- 
vestigation, maintenance  and  removal  of  all  deportable  aliens  re- 
ported to  the  Commissioner  of  Inmiigration  by  officers  of  the  State, 
shall  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

It  is  again  recommended  that  Congress  amend  the  Immigration 
Law  in  the  matter  of  the  time  within  which  deportation  can  be 
made.  The  present  limit  is  three  years,  but  this  period  is  too  short 
and  should  be  increased  to  five  years,  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  an  alien  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  An 
alien  who  is  incurably  defective,  or  a  confirmed  criminal,  should 
be  deportable  at  any  time  after  arrival  but  subject  to  the  discretion 
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of  the  public  authorities  when  he  has  lived  in  the  United  States 
more  than  five  years.  This  would  relieve  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tion in  our  asylums^  hospitals  and  prisons  and  ultimately  reduce 
the  heavy  burden  now  imposed  upon  the  State  treasury.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  the  na- 
tional government  removed  240  aliens,  but  the  State  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  transportation  as  well  as  maintenance  for  922 
persons  who  had  entered  this  country  in  such  condition  that  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  they  became  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. This  expense  should  have  been  borne  by  the  federal 
treasury. 

If  the  "  head  tax  "  imposed  upon  all  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  country,  could  be  used  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  service  at  Ellis  Island  and  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  investigation  of  removal  cases  from  State  institu- 
tions, including  the  maintenance  of  the  alleged  undesirable  aliens 
during  the  period  required  for  investigation,  and  the  final  deter- 
mination of  deportation  or  discharge,  it  would  improve  the  service. 
The  burden  of  proof  should  rest  upon  the  immigration  authorities 
and  not  be  imposed  upon  the  State  of  New  York. 

If  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  immi- 
gration service  are  authorized  to  determine  ordinary  removal  cases 
without  reference  to  Washington  as  at  present,  vexatious  delays 
will  be  prevented  and  there  will  be  a  decided  gain  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Immigration  Law. 

Since  the  State  Poor  Law  went  into  effect  in  1873  and  the  Alien 
Poor  Law  in  1880,  the  whole  number  of  alien  and  nonresident  re- 
movals has  been  45,065.  The  estimated  length  of  residence  of 
permanent  charges  in  almshouses  is  fifteen  years.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  the  expenditure  involved  in  supporting  these  45,065  poor 
persons  would  have  been  at  a  minimum  of  $2  a  week,  no  less  than 
$70,301,400.  The  2,234  removed  this  year  at  a  total  expense 
of  about  $37,000  would,  on  the  above  basis,  cost  $3,485,040  to 
support  Removal  is,  therefore,  a  far  more  economical  method 
of  dealing  with  dependent  aliens  and  nonresidents  than  mainte- 
nance, while  it  is  also  the  best  for  such  persons  as  it  restores  them 
to  their  homes  and  to  the  care  of  friends. 
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Department  Expenditures. 

Year  ending  Year  ending 

Sept  30.  1913  Sept.  30,  1912 

On  account  of  State  poor,  includ- 
ing salaries $38,965  23  $33,386  77 

On  account  of  nonresident  poor. .          4,660  67  5,607  64 

On  account  of  alien  poor 18,741  41  26,470  80 

On  account  of  Indian  poor 1,711  07  2,184  67 


$64,078  38  $67,649  68 


The  L^islature  of  1912  appropriated  only  $30,000  for  the 
maintenance  and  removal  of  State,  nonresident,  alien  and  Indian 
poor,  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  regular  legislative  session 
in  1913,  the  supply  bill  would  provide  enough  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  removals.  The  item  was  in  the  bill 
when  it  reached  Governor  fiulzer  but  in  a  misunderstanding  was 
vetoed.  Later,  however,  in  the  extraordinary  session,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Glynn,  an  appropriation  of  $21,000  was 
made  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The  appropriation  of  $45,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1913,  will  be  sufficient. 

Indian  Poor. 

Dependent  Indians  are  legal  charges  upon  the  State  itself  and 
not  upon  its  subdivisions,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  administration  of  relief  to  indigent 
Indians  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  Poor  Law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  r^ard  to  Indian 
relief  require  that  destitute  Indians,  if  capable  of  being  moved, 
shall  be  cared  for  in  the  almshouses.  Temporary  outdoor  relief  is 
given  only  in  cases  requiring  immediate  assistance,  and  when  the 
Indian  cannot  be  moved  to  the  nearest  almshouse. 

There  has  been  no  unusual  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the 
Indians  during  the  year  and  the  relief  of  dependents  has  not  been 
a  great  expense  to  the  State.  Their  improvidence,  however,  is 
such  that  if  carelessly  administered  the  cost  would  be  many  times 
as  great.  There  are  many  children  who  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  schools  and  provision  should  be  made  for  their  protection. 
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Many  Indian  homes  foster  bad  habits,  encourage  inunorality  and 
promote  disease. 

No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  Indian  children 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind  in  cases  where  ordinarily  the  sup- 
port would  be  at  county  expense.  An  amendment  to  the  law  is 
desirable  to  provide  that  such  children  under  12  years  of  ago 
shall  be  maintained  from  the  funds  available  for  the  education  of 
State  pupils  in  such  schools. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  poor  provided  for  in  almshouses  or 
asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  62,  which  is  the  same  number 
as  provided  for  during  the  previous  year  and  the  total  expenditures 
cm  account  of  Indian  relief  amounted  to  $1,711.41. 

Supervision  of  Foster  Homes. 

From  October  1,  1905,  to  October  1,  1912,  the  Department  had 
one  inspector  for  the  visiting  of  children  placed  in  family  homes^ 
During  the  first  few  years  it  was  possible  for  one  inspector  to 
visit  each  new  placement  once  and  also  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
foster  homes  previously  visited  but  requiring  further  care.  As 
the  number  of  children  placed  out  increased  annually,  it  became 
impossible  to  inspect  promptly  the  new  foster  homes  and  therefore 
a  second  inspector  was  appointed  October  1,  1912  for  the  visita- 
tion of  the  foster  homes  of  placed  out  children. 

During  the  year  1912-1913  every  county  in  the  State  has  been 
visited  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton  county  where  in  the  past 
two  years,  no  dependent  children  have  been  placed  out  in  foster 
homes.  The  inspection  under  the  law  is  practically  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  foster  home,  the  daily  life  of  the  child 
and  its  future  prospects.  The  investigation  is  directed  in  such 
a  way  that  the  exact  environment  in  which  the  child  is  placed  may 
be  learned.  If  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  he 
is  interviewed  either  in  the  home  or  at  school.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  amount  of  manual  labor  performed,  the  hours 
given  to  sleep  and  recreation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward 
the  child.  His  physical  condition,  clothing  and  bedroom  are 
given  careful  consideration,  for  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
necessary  to  suggest  changes  in  these  matters.  In  many  cases  the 
Binet-Simon  test  for  mental  intelligence  is  used  and  occasionally 
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the  history  of  the  child's  family  has  been  traced,  charted  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation.  Most 
of  llie  placed-out  children  visited  during  the  year  were  found  in 
good  homes  where  they  will  receive  not  only  ordinary  care  but  also 
a  share  of  the  family  affection  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
all  children.  Some,  however,  were  found  in  homes  where  they 
were  being  sadly  overworked  or  in  homes  of  so  low  a  moral  stand- 
ard that  their  removal  was  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  visitational  work  of  these  inspectors,  they 
interview  the  poor  law  oflScials  in  order  to  explain  to  them  the 
State  Charities  Law  with  relation  to  the  placing  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  family  homes,  their  ofiicial  obligation  to  keep  complete 
records  of  the  placed-out  childrer,  and  promptly  to  report  each 
placement  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  As  changes  of  ad- 
ministration occur  with  each  election,  the  poor  law  officials  must 
be  visited  every  year. 

At  the  banning  of  the  year  visits  were  made  to  several  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  care  of  defectives,  in  order  that  the 
inspectors  might  become  familiar  with  the  different  types  needing 
institutional  care  and  be  able  to  recognize  them  if  found  placed 
in  homes.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  high  grade  or 
Moron  type,  of  which  a  number  have  been  under  observation. 

Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation  has  completed  its 
second  year  of  activity.  It  wa^  established  by  the  Board, 
July  12,  1911,  in  compliance  with  section  9  of  the  State 
Charities  Law,  which  directs  the  State  Board  of  Charities  "  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  poor  seeking  public  aid  and  advise 
measures  for  their  relief,"  and  also  requires  the  Board  "  to  collect 
statistical  information  in  respect  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  all  institutions  subject  to  its  supervision,  and  of  the 
poor  receiving  public  aid." 

The  purposes  of  the  Bureau  as  announced  by  the  Board  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  held  October  11,  1911,  are  as  follows: 

"  1.  To  gather  information  regarding  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  various  institutions  for  defectives,  so  as  to  enable  (so  far 
as  a  choice  is  permitted  by  law)  the  preference  to  be  given  to  those 
applicants  whose  home  conditions  make  them  the  greatest  menace 
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to  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  State,  of  the  neighborhood  and 
of  the  family. 

"  2.  To  give  the  institutions  information  helpful  in  treating  the 
inmates  under  their  care. 

"  3.  To  inform  and  aid  the  local  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties  connected  with  those  whose  dependency  is  due  to  de- 
fectiveness. 

"  4.  To  be  of  service  to  the  inmates  and  to  their  families  by  cul- 
tivating right  feelings  and  relations  between  them  and  the  insti- 
tutions. 

*^  5.  To  obtain  light  on  the  causes  of  defectiveness. 

"  6.  To  gather  facts  indicating  the  rate  of  increase  of  defectives 
compared  with  that  of  the  normal  classes  of  society. 

"  7.  To  provide  an  accurate  estimate,  census,  and  permanent 
record  of  defectives  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  order  to  inform 
officials  and  the  public  as  to  the  need  of  further  legislation  and 
of  further  institutional  provision  for  these  classes. 

"  8.  To  determine  whether  and  how  far  hereditary  defectiveness 
is  continued  in  certain  family  stocks  and  centered  in  certain 
neighborhoods. 

'*  9.  To  get  light  on  the  relation  between  these  various  forms 
of  defectiveness  and  the  problems  of  pauperism  in  the  almshouses 
and  in  temporary  relief  administered  by  poor  law  officers. 

"  10.  To  furnish  more  complete  information  than  is  now  at 
hand  regarding  the  nature  and  hereditary  character  and  the 
possible  means  of  limiting  and  diminishing  defectiveness  and 
degeneracy  of  any  kind  tending  to  create  and  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  charity.*' 

These  purposes  are  to  be  pursued  so  far  as  practicable  by  the 
following  methods : 

"  1.  By  organizing  and  tabulating  the  data  already  at  hand  in 
the  form  of  commitment  papers  and  records  of  the  various  insti- 
tutions reporting  to  the  Board. 

"  2.  By  maintaining  a  record  of  all  cases  of  defectiveness  in- 
dexed by  families  and  localities,  in  which  record  shall  be  central- 
ized the  information  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions 
concerned. 

'^  3.  By  carrying  on  field  work  through  special  investigators 
studying  the  conditions  of  defectives  already  in  institutions  and 
of  applicants  for  admission. 

"  4.  By  coi^perating  with  the  committee  on  eugenics  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association  with  headquarters  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  and  also  with  those  carrying  on  investigations  in  other 
states,  notably  in  the  neighboring  states,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey. 
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"  5.  By  carrying  on  the  necessary  special  psychological  studies 
into. the  mental  condition  of  defectives  in  institutions  and  schools. 

''  6.  By  analyzing  and  summarizing  the  results  of  all  these 
studies  and  submitting  reports  from  time  to  time  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Board." 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  for  the  past  year  may  be  divided  into 
laboratory,  field  and  office  record  work. 

Laboratory  Work. 

The  study  of  the  mind  of  the  defective  can  best  be  approached 
through  its  manifestations  in  the  behavior  of  the  individual.  The 
laboratory  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  study  the  mind  intensively 
at  one  particular  time,  while  the  life  history  gives  a  general  idea 
of  behavior  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Especially  important  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  at  particular  crises  and  during  times  of 
imusual  stress.  The  family  history  is  valuable  in  that  it  shows  the 
behavior  of  similarly  constituted  individuals  under  varying  cir- 
cimistances.  Inseparable  from  the  study  of  the  behavior  is  the 
study  of  the  environment  since  that  is  the  setting  which  calls  forth 
many  of  the  reactions. 

Study  of  Behavior. 

The  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  individual  involves  both  field 
and  laboratory  work.  In  the  laboratory  the  problem  is  to  reduce 
the  characteristics  of  the  mind  to  terms  of  experiments,  which 
when  studied  in  connection  with  the  past  behavior  of  the  individual 
will  lead  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mental  makeup  of  the 
individual.  At  present  a  few  mental  traits,  as  attention,  ability 
to  learn  from  experience,  and  perseverance,  can  be  studied  satis- 
factorily in  the  laboratory,  but  for  the  most  part  socially  important 
traits  are  not  under  laboratory  control.  There  seem  to  be  certain 
social  traits  that  are  essential  in  nearly  every  stage  of  society, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  ability  to  learn  from  experience, 
recognition  of  cause  and  effect,  honesty  (according  to  the  standards 
of  the  community),  temperance  and  morality  (also  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  community),  etc.  It  does  not  seem  outside 
the  range  of  possibility  that  laboratory  methods  may  be  so  per- 
fected that  a  complete  picture  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  the 
person  at  the  time  of  examination  may  be  obtained. 
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Laboratory  Conditions. 

In  the  actual  laboratory  work  certain  conditions  may  be  in- 
sisted upon  and  certain  limitations  are  necessarily  imposed.  It 
is  needful  in  every  case  to  have  a  quiet,  comfortable  room  for  the 
laboratory  work  where  no  distractions  or  interruptions  are  per- 
mitted, and  that  the  subject  should  receive  the  sympathetic  and 
unhurried  attention  of  the  examiner.  The  most  careful  technique 
should  be  employed,  as  even  a  slight  difference  in  the  form  of  a 
question  may  affect  the  response.  It  is  especially  important  in 
the  present  elementary  condition  of  the  laboratory  work  with 
mental  defectives  that  the  methods  of  presenting  the  tests  be 
standardized  in  order  that  the  work  of  various  investigators  may 
be  comparable.  The  ideal  test  is  one  which  cannot  be  influenced 
by  the  personal  equation  of  either  the  subject  or  the  examiner,  but 
with  the  tests  now  in  use  all  of  this  personal  equation  cannot  be 
eliminated.  The  subject  may  feel  in  awe  of  the  examiner,  or  feel 
that  his  future  is  at  stake  in  the  result  of  the  examination  and 
thus  fail  to  do  himself  justice ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  feels 
that  the  judgment  is  already  against  him  he  may  be  too  indifferent 
to  do  as  well  as  he  can. 

The  immediate  problem  for  the  laboratory  work  then  is,  first, 
the  standardization  of  the  tests  that  have  already  proven  of  use, 
and  secondly,  the  perfection  of  such  tests  as  may  apply  to  socially 
important  traits.  An  analysis  of  such  traits  is  the  first  step  in 
this  direction.  The  most  desirable  tests  are  the  ones  which  do 
not  require  elaborate  apparatus,  which  are  not  influenced  by  the 
personality  of  the  examiner  or  of  the  subject,  and  which  may  be 
successfully  applied  and  interpreted  by  the  trained  worker. 

During  the  year  1913  the  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investigation 
sent  one  of  its  investigators  to  the  Eome  State  Custodial  Asylum 
and  another  to  the  State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 
Women  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  to  make  a  series  of  psychological  tests 
on  male  and  female  inmates  respectively  to  determine  the  suit- 
ability of  these  tests  for  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  feeble-mindedness. 
This  work  was  followed  by  the  use  of  the  same  tests  on  a  group  of 
normal  public  school  children  in  order  to  standardize  the  tests. 
The  results  of  this  work  will  be  published  later,  when  completed, 
as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau. 
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Practical  Observations. 

The  testing  done  at  the  institutions  was  found  to  be  so  helpful 
in  disclosing  the  special  abilities  or  disabilities  of  the  inmates  that 
it  is  believed  the  incorporation  of  such  tests  in  the  routine  ex- 
amination made  on  entrance  would  be  helpful  as  a  rapid  means 
of  classification. 

A  study  of  the  records  of  cases  tested,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  defectives  had  gone  from  one  institution  to 
another  before  being  sent  to  the  proper  institution,  viz.:  a  cus- 
todial asylum.  Some  of  the  children  were  placed  in  orphan 
asylums,  were  then  placed  out,  and  failed,  and  were  subsequently 
placed  in  reformatory  institutions,  although  custodial  care  was 
needed.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
State  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  patients,  if  systematic 
mental  examinations  were  made  of  all  orphan  asylum  children 
and  of  all  inmates  of  training  schools  and  reformatories  in  order 
to  avoid  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  effort  now 
made  in  the  attempt  to  fit  feeble-minded  individuals  for  places 
in  the  world  which  they  can  never  fill. 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  to  investigate  the  family  and  en- 
vironment of  each  person  on  admission  to  a  State  institution. 
This  would  be  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual,  and 
in  the  better  understanding  of  his  needs  and  also  of  his  shortcom- 
ings. In  the  case  of  a  person  of  normal  mentality,  it  would  assist 
in  settling  the  question  of  his  after  care  and  in  "  border-line  cases '' 
where  diagnosis  is  difiioult,  it  would  be  helpful  in  determining 
this  as  well  as  in  making  a  prognosis. 

The  advantages  to  the  community  of  the  parole  or  discharge 
of  a  feeble-minded  person  from  a  State  institution  are  very  few, 
but  the  unfortunate  results  of  such  release  are  many.  The  faulty 
inhibition  of  the  mental  defective  makes  him  the  tool  of  clever 
crooks  and  he  is  always  a  potential  criminal.  The  law  regarding 
the  detention  of  these  defenceless  individuals  in  State  institutions 
providing  custodial  care  should  be  made  more  stringent  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  society  and  the  mental  defective. 

Field  Work. 
For  the  study  of  the  general  behavior  of  the  individual  the 
field  work  should  include  a  study  of  the  situations  which  called 
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forth  each  significant  reaction,  attempt  or  failure.  Kecurring 
circumstances  may  account  for  the  formation  of  fixed  habits  which 
materially  affect  the  later  life.  Defects  in  training  may  account 
for  serious  limitations,  while  physical  defects,  as  paralysis  or 
blindness,  may  be  the  real  cause  of  mental  retardation.  The  en- 
vironment at  various  stages  in  the  development  should  receive 
a  careful  study  as  the  setting  of  the  behavior,  or  the  situation 
which  called  forth  a  certain  reaction. 

Studies  of  the  environment  and  the  family  history  are  both  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  in  that  they  may  lead 
to  some  conclusion  as  to  which  defects  may  possibly  be  gradually 
eliminated  by  the  improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the 
communities  in  which  such  defects  appear,  and  which  defects 
may  only  be  eliminated  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply.  If,  for 
example,  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  certain  individual  is  men- 
tally defective  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  meningitis,  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  poor  heredity,  then  the  family  which  pro- 
duced the  defective  is  not  a  menace  to  the  State,  so  far  as  feeble- 
mindedness is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  field  work 
reveals  that  the  subject  in  question  is  only  one  of  a  family  of 
similarly  constituted  individuals  who  are  continuing  to  produce 
others  of  the  same  limitations,  then  that  family  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  in  its  relation  to  eugenics.  In  that 
case  the  behavior  of  each  member  of  the  family  should  be  the 
subject  of  careful  study  in  order  to  learn  the  points  of  similarity 
and  difference  and  if  possible  the  method  of  inheritance  of  these 
traits.  For  the  purpose  of  intensive  arid  valuable  study  of  the 
problem  of  defectiveness  in  the  State,  it  is  desirable,  not  to  obtain 
a  large  amount  of  indefinite  scattered  data,  but  rather,  care- 
fully worked  out,  definite  data  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  multiplication  of  general  family  histories  and  the  produc- 
tion of  large  charts  showing  many  cases  of  unanalyzed  defect,  is 
less  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  at  present  than  the  careful  in- 
tensive study  of  essential  traits  in  a  few  families,  and  their 
relations  to  the  problems  of  pauperism  in  the  State. 

The  result  of  both  the  field  and  laboratory  work  this  year  has 
been  the  attainment  of  greater  precision  in  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing and  recording  the  data  and  the  accumulation  and  analysis 
of  material  available  for  studv. 
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Office-Record  Work. 

The  record  work  consists  of  analyzing  the  data  in  the  Board's 
archives  and  in  recording  the  results  of  field  and  laboratory 
work.  An  index  is  maintained  of  all  persons  who  are  or  have 
been  inmates  of  almshouses  in  the  State,  and  a  second  index 
shows  what  persons  have  been  committed  to  the  State  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic.  Still  another  index  contains 
so  far  as  known  the  complete  record  of  persons  who  have  been  a 
burden  to  the  State  by  reason  of  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness, 
alcoholism,  licentiousness,  syphilis,  or  the  sense  defects  of  blind- 
ness and  deaf-mutism.  The  almshouse  index  is  complete  to  date 
for  twenty-four  counties.  The  index  of  State  institution  inmates 
is  made  to  date,  and  is  cumulative,  growing  from  year  to  year. 
The  records  of  inmates  now  present  are  kept  in  one  file,  and  of 
those  discharged  in  another.  The  index  of  defectives  numbers 
6,000  individuals,  which  is  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  the  size  it 
will  reach  when  all  available  data  are  recorded.  It  is  constantly 
borne  in  on  those  who  analyze  the  data,  how  rich  the  State's 
archives  are  in  valuable  information  concerning  the  causes  of 
pauperism  and  the  nature  and  transmission  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical defect.  By  study  of  these  records  the  pauper  history  of  cer- 
tain families  can  be  traced  back  for  nearly  a  century.  By  com- 
piling all  the  information  found  in  the  commitment  papers  of 
various  institutions,  interesting  family  pedigrees  may  be  pieced 
together  and  built  up  without  recourse  to  field  work.  The  re- 
currence of  certain  family  names  in  the  files  shows  the  persistence 
of  defective  germ  plasm  in  certain  families,  even  to  the  remotely 
scattered  branches.  Other  families  are  conspicuous  for  the  diver- 
gence of  ability  and  character  in  the  different  lines,  some  at- 
taining high  position  socially  and  financially  while  others  live 
in  squalor  and  even  bestiality.  Still  other  family  names  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  are  never  or  practically  never  found 
in  the  records  of  pauperism  and  defectiveness. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  these  defective  persons  is  being 
studied,  and  already  certain  localities  gain  the  undesirable  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  homes  of  degenerates  and  hereditary  de- 
fectives, while  other  townships  have  for  many  years  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  burden  of  delinquency  and  dependency  in 
the  State. 
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Divergence  of  State's  Population  in  Degree  of  Civilization. 

When  the  observance  of  marriage  laws  is  considered,  it  is  sur- 
prising and  shocking  to  find  in  how  slight  esteem  marital  relations 
are  held  in  certain  communities,  and  in  this  observation,  field 
work  confirms  the  impression  gained  from  studying  the  office 
records.  So  promiscuous  is  the  living  in  some  places  and  among 
certain  families,  that  even  if  the  persons  in  question  were  disr 
posed  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  the  parentage  of  their  children,  they 
could  not  do  so  with  certainty,  and  the  pedigrees  of  such  families 
are  clouded  with  so  much  doubt  that  they  are  of  no  value  in  the 
study  of  the  inheritance  of  defect.  These  family  histories  offer 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  boasted  civilization  in  the  Empire  State, 
and  show  that  in  the  same  state  which  prides  itself  on  having 
so  many  colleges,  high  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries  and  other 
agencies  for  culture  and  refinement,  there  is  a  not  inconsid- 
erable population  living  in  filth,  ignorance  and  indecency 
of  a  degree  which  places  them  several  thousand  years  behind 
their  neighbors  in  social  attainments,  for  their  customs  and 
social  outlook  are  not  superior  to  those  of  savage  races.  The 
problem  before  the  State  is  to  determine  whether  better  breeding 
and  improved  environment  will  elevate  these  families  to  the  civ- 
ilized plane  which  should  be  the  status  of  citizenship,  or  whether 
they  are  racially  unfit,  and  should  be  eliminated  by  segregation. 

Almshouse  Inspection. 

Two  inspectors  are  employed  in  almshouse  inspection  and  all 
public  charitable  institutions  were  inspected  during  the  year. 
Almshouse  reports  are  now  classified  and  graded  as  to  plant  and 
administration.  Institutions  which  are  practically  without  de- 
fect are  placed  in  Class  I,  those  with  few  or  less  important  defects 
in  Class  II,  and  those  having  many  or  more  serious  defects  in 
Class  III.  For  example,  one  almshouse  is  graded  second  class 
in  administration  because  it  may  be  unclean  or  the  dietary  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  third  class  in  plant,  in  consequence  of  the 
physical  condition  of  old  buildings.  Superintendents  and  keepers 
who  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  old  buildings  and  inadequate 
equipment  receive  by  high  rating  on  administration  the  credit  due 
for  cleanliness  and  order,  even  though  the  plants  may  be  graded 
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low.  The  grading  of  all  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  outside  of 
New  York  City  is  given  below,  and  that  for  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  New  York  City  follows  in  a  separate  table. 


Classification  of  Almshouses. 
First  class  in  Administration  and  Plant. 


Allegany  County  Almshouse 
Chautauqua  County  Almshouse 
Monroe  County  Almshouse 
Newburgh  City  and  Town  Alms- 
house 
Poughkeepsie   City  Almshouse 
Clinton  County  Almshouse 


Cortland  County  Almshouse 
Genesee  County  Almshouse 
Lewis  County  Almshouse 
Saratoga  County  Almshouse 
Schenectady  County  Almshouse 
Wayne  County  Almshouse 


First  class  in  Administration  and  second  class  in  Plant, 


Binghamton  City  Hospital 
Broome  County  Almshouse 
Cattaraugus  County  Almshouse 
Onondaga  County  Almshouse 
Orange  County  Almshouse 
Orleans  County  Almshouse 
Cayuga  County  Almshouse 
Chenango  County  Almshouse 
Delaware  County  Almshouse 
Essex  County  Almshouse 
Fulton  County  Almshouse 
Greene  County  Almshouse 
Hempstead  Town  Almshouse 


Kingston  City  Almshouse 
Livingston  County  Almshouse 
Oneida  County  Almshouse 
Oswego  City  Almshouse 
Seneca  County  Almshouse 
Steuben  County  Almshouse 
SuflFolk  County  Almshouse 
Tic^a  County  Almshouse 
Warren  County  Almshouse 
Washington  County  Almshouse 
Westchester  County  Almshouse 
Wyoming  County  Almshouse 
Yates  County  Almshouse 


First  class  in  Administration  and  third  class  in  Plant. 


Chemung  County  Almshouse 
Erie  County  Almshouse 
Erie  County  Hospital 
Niagara  County  Almshouse 
Ontario  County  Almshouse 


Oswego  County  Almshouse 
Putman  County  Almshouse 
St.    Lawrence    County    Alms- 
house 
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Second  class  in  Administration  and  Plant 

Columbia  County  Almshouse  Montgomery  County  Almshouse 

Dutchess  County  Almshouse  Oneida  Public  Hospital 

Franklin  County  Almshouse  Rockland  County  Almshouse 

Herkimer  County  Almshouse  Ulster  County  Almshouse 

Jefferson  County  Almshouse  Utica  General  Hospital 


Second  class  in  Administration  and  third  class  in  Plant. 

Albany  City  and  County  Alms-     Rensselaer  County  Almshouse 
house  Tompkins  County  Almshouse 


Third  class  in  Administration  and  second  class  in  Plant. 
Schoharie  County  Almshouse 

Third  class  in  Administration  and  Plant. 

Otsego  County  Almshouse  Oyster  Bay  and  North  Hemp- 

Sullivan  County  Almshouse  stead  Town  Almshouse 

The  tables  excluding  New  York  City  are  consolidated  as  follows : 
Classificatioiu 

Na  of 
Adminis-  institutioiii 

tration  in  class         Peroentaor 

I 46         73 

II 13         20.6 

III 4  6.4 

Total  number  graded 63 

Plant 

I 12         19 

II 37         58.8 

III    14        22.2 

Total  number  graded 63 
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Classification  of  the  New  York  City  Institutions. 


Kama 

Bellevxie  Hospital 

Eordham  Hospital 

Gouvemeur  Hospital 

Harlem  Hospital  

City  Hospital 

Metropolitan  Hospital 

Bradford  Street  Hospital 

Coney  Island  Hospital 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital 

"Kings  County  Hospital 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools, 

Kandall's  Island 

New  York  City  Farm  Colony,  S.  I 

New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 

Manhattan  Division 

New  York  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 

Brooklyn  Division   


Adminia- 
tmtion 


PlftlK 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

II 

III 

.     I 

II 

II 

II 
II 

III 

II 


PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

While  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  private  chari- 
table institutions,  receiving  inmates  from  the  City  of  New  York, 
the  public  charities,  despite  large  improvements  within  the  past 
decade,  still  lag  far  behind  the  needs  of  the  day.  This  is  largely 
due,  apparently,  to  the  political  fear  of  popular  displeasure  at  an 
enlarged  budget  for  either  improvement  or  maintenance.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  result  is  not  at  all  flattering  to  a  city  of  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  New  York. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  public  charities  of  the  city,  whether 
expressed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Charities,  Bellevue  and 
Allied  Hospitals  or  the  Department  of  Health,  are  now  and  have 
been  for  years  greatly  enlarged  facilities  in  every  direction,  and 
better  compensated  help  particularly  throughout  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service. 

In  the  extent  of  its  hospital  facilities  New  York  is  relatively 
far  behind  London  and  Paris,  while  disgraceful  conditions  con- 
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tinue  to  exist  not  only  because  of  the  inadequate  pay,  and  the 
poor  care  given  to  hospital  helpers,  but  because  of  the  continu- 
ance of  inadequate  and  primitive  machinery  for  their  selection. 

New  York  City  has  less  than  5,000  beds  in  its  general  public 
hospitals,  while  London  has  17,000  such  beds,  and  Paris  has  in 
its  31  public  hospitals  16,000  beds.  Neither  London  nor  Paris 
has  the  congestion  of  population  nor  the  overwhelming  inmiigra- 
tion  that  comes  to  New  York  City.  The  public  hospital  facilities 
of  Berlin  and  other  of  the  less  populous  European  cities  are  in 
many  respects  superior  to  those  of  New  York. 

At  the  Children's  Hospitals,  Asylums  and  Schools  at  EandalPs 
Island,  which  have  for  years  been  wonderfully  well  conducted^ 
despite  great  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  inadequate  facilities 
and  poor  help,  reforms  by  which  the  extension  of  facilities  and 
more  and  better  paid  help  can  be  secured  are  greatly  needed. 

There  is  probably  in  the  whole  city  of  New  York  no  site  which 
is  more  salubrious  or  more  generally  accessible  for  the  care  of 
sick  children  than  RandalFs  Island.  Within  almost  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  Queens, 
where  the  bulk  of  New  York  City's  population  will  shortly  be, 
and  far  removed  from  the  care  of  the  adult  poor  of  the  city,  it 
enjoys  unusual  advantages  for  the  care  of  sick  children.  It  has 
been  for  years  such  an  elementary  principle  of  poor-law  reform 
that  children  should  not  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  adult 
poor,  that  the  suggestion  recently  advanced  that  a  great  children's 
hospital  should  be  constructed  on  Blackwell's  Island  in  close 
proximity  to  the  City  Home  or  almshouse,  can  hardly  be  taken 
seriously.  The  same  view  must  also  be  taken  of  the  recommenda- 
tion that  periodical  drinkers  should  be  retained  in  the  hospital 
helper  service  because  the  city  has  no  suitable  place  wherein  to 
confine  drunkards  at  present,  and  of  the  further  suggestion  that  it 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  give  better  compensation  to  the 
hospital  helpers  than  the  present  low  wages  which  are  greatly  below 
the  prevailing  rates.  This  is  particularly  true  with  relation  to  Ran- 
dall's Island  where  over  nineteen  hundred  young  children  are 
oared  for,  and  where  the  presence  of  intemperate  men  and  women 
employees  is  highly  undesirable.  The  pay  roll  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  does  not  seem  at  all  to  bear  out  the  assertion  that 
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the  changes  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  service  have  been  but  a 
little  more  frequent  than  those  in  the  better  paying  grades,  and 
this  is  no  doubt  true  of  other  branches  of  the  work.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  statistics  for  the  year  1918 : 

Tables  Showing  Changes  in  Hospital  Helpers  at  the  New 
York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools,  Randall's 
Island,  New  York,  During  the  Year  1913. 

Both  Sexes. 


Annual  Compknsation. 

Total 
employed. 

Number  of 
changes. 

Percent 
of  change. 

Percent 

of  total 

number 

employed. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
change. 

$120 

91 
136 

16 
8 

71 
1 

35 
8 
7 
0 
2 

879 

428 

62 

3 

114 

2i 

13 
10 

7 

416 
314 
326 
37 
160 

60 

162 
143 

77 

.237 
..S54 
.041 
.021 
.185 
.003 
.091 
.021 
.018 
.<24 
.005 

.369 

ifio::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.417 

180 

.051 

216 

.003 

240 

.11 

264              

800 

.02 

360 

.013 

420 

.01 

480 

.007 

600 

Tr^lff          

384 

1.027 

267 

100 

100     ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  increased  means  a  better  and 
more  discriminating  service  could  be  introduced  throughout  the 
entire  public  charitable  work  of  the  city,  which  would  tend  to 
weed  out  and  repress  the  imposition  of  would-be  beneficiaries  of 
the  system,  but  there  is  nothing  that  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  means  necessary  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the 
institutions,  and  to  fill  the  places  with  a  more  satisfactory  and  in 
the  end  more  economical  class  of"  employees,  than  the  present 
graduates  of  the  city's  public  charitaible  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  New 
York  City  continue  to  be  administered  by  three  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  each  of  which  carries  on  work 
similar  in  character  to  that  carried  on  by  the  others.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  having  a  consolidation 
of  hospital  management  under  one  head,  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  the  care  of  the  relatively 
able-bodied  poor  in  the  city  homes,  or  aJmhouses,  and  other 
like  public  institutions  of  charity. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Charities. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  the  following  construc- 
tion work  has  been  carried  on  or  completed  during  the  year: 

City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island. 

The  laimdry  building  was  completed  and  occupied  and  the 
construction  of  a  dormitory  building  for  female  employees  was 
begun.  Other  improvements  under  way  are  electric  lighting 
throughout  the  buildings,  two  new  electric  elevators,  a  modem 
operating  room,  an  interior  fire  alarm  system,  a  general  renova- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  main  building 
and  to  the  boat  landing.  The  wards  for  male  patients  are  in- 
adequate and  overcrowding  results  during  the  winter  months. 
Temporary  beds  are  placed  in  the  wards  each  night  to  accommo- 
date the  excess  of  patients. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  hospital  are  general  dining  rooms 
for  patients  convenient  to  the  central  kitchen,  a  dormitory  build- 
ing for  male  employees,  balconies  for  patients,  and  new  coal 
hoisting  apparatus. 

Metbopolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island. 
Construction  of  the  dormitory  building  for  men  employees  has 
been  continued  during  the  year  and  the  erection  of  an  extension 
to  the  East  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  is  under  way.  A  service 
building  containing  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the  Tuber- 
culosis Infirmary  group  has  been  begun.  The  Catholic  chapel 
has  been  completed  and  opened.  The  grounds  have  been  improved 
by  the  construction  of  additional  walks  and  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Because  of  badly  executed  plans  the  dormitory  build- 
ing for  women  employees,  which  was  opened  on  October  14,  1912, 
had  to  be  vacated  on  December  20,  1913,  on  accoimt  of  the  settling 
of  one  end  and  the  resultant  cracking  of  the  walls.  The  capacity 
of  the  hospital  for  male  patients  is  frequently  exceeded  during 
the  winter.  Important  needs  of  the  institution  are  additional 
pavilions,  a  service  building  and  a  reception  building  for  the 
main  hospital. 
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New  York  City  Home  foe  the  Aged  and  Infiem, 
Manhattan  Division. 

Improvements  include  seven  new  sewers  to  the  river,  an  in- 
closed porch  for  the  North  Pavilion,  a  large  amount  of  road  and 
walk  building,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  grounds. 
The  institution  should  have  a  day  room  for  women,  a  staff  house, 
a  service  building,  a  home  for  nurses,  electric  lighting  in  all  build- 
ings, and  additional  facilities  for  handling  coal. 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools, 
Raj^dall's  Island. 

The  new  nurses'  home  and  the  industrial  school  building  have 
been  completed  and  occupied.  A  large  power  house  and  laundry, 
and  an  addition  to  Pavilion  F  are  now  under  construction. 
The  principal  needs  of  the  institution  are  dormitory  buildings  for 
male  and  for  female  employees,  better  facilities  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  eye  and  skin  cases,  and  electric  lighting  in  the  buildings 
not  now  so  equipped.  Larger  wages  for  the  lower  classes  of 
hospital  helpers,  in  order  that  a  better  grade  of  men  and  women 
may  be  employed,  are  especially  needed  in  this  institution  since 
most  of  the  employees  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children. 

Municipal  Lodging  House. 

This  building  is  well  designed  and  is  nearly  new.  During  the 
year  the  ventilation  of  the  boiler  room  and  the  laundry  has  been 
improved,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  painted.  The 
Lodging  House  is  frequently  overcrowded  during  the  winter,  and 
the  number  applying  for  shelter  has  recently  been  especially 
large.  A  branch  in  Brooklyn  would  relieve  somewhat  the  demands 
made  upon  this  institution  and  would  at  the  same  time  provide 
more  conveniently  for  the  homeless  poor. 

The  Morgue. 

The  morgue  building  at  the  foot  of  East  26th  street  is  old  and 
unsuitable.    Its  presence  must  necessarily  be  objectionable  to  the 
patients  in  the  adjacent  pavilions  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  to  those 
Vol.  1  —  6 
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in  the  tuberculosis  wards  on  the  boat  near  by.  The  removal  of 
the  morgue  to  the  quarters  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  new 
pathological  building  of  Bellevue  Hospital  is  most  desirable. 

Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

Additions  to  the  bakery  and  to  the  storehouse  have  been  com- 
pleted,  and  a  staff  house  and  an  addition  to  the  psychopathic  ward 
are  under  construction.  New  floors  and  plimibing  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  ward  for  nervous  cases.  The  principal  needs  are  the 
extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  main  and  the  children's  hospitals, 
dormitory  buildings  for  men  and  women  employees,  a  detention 
hospital,  and  a  maternity  pavilion.  The  few  tubercular  patients 
who  remain  at  this  general  hospital  should  be  provided  for  else- 
where. 

City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 
Brooklyn  Division. 

This  institution  needs  a  hospital  building  for  chronic  cases,  a 
building  for  industries,  a  modem  service  building,  a  larger  day 
room  for  men,  and  an  interior  fire  alarm  system. 

Cumberland  Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

A  practical  rebuilding  of  this  hospital  is  needed  in  order  to  make 
it  safe  from  fire  dangers  and  convenient  for  hospital  use.  A 
motor  ambulance  should  be  provided. 

Grebnpoint  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
The  construction  of  this  new  hospital  was  begun  on  December 
21,  1912,  and  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  The  hospital  is 
located  in  the  .Greenpoint  section  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  not  at 
present  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Its  completion, 
therefore,  will  mark  an  important  step  in  providing  a  complete 
hospital  system  for  the  city. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

The  small  hospital  at  this  point  is  designed  for  emergency  and 
dispensary  service  only.  An  adjoining  building  has  recently  been 
rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees.    A  new  site  for 
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the  East  New  York  Hospital,  which  will  replace  the  Bradford 
Street  Hospital,  has  recently  been  acquired.  The  erection  on  this 
site  of  a  hospital  to  cost  about  $500,000  is  planned. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 
This  modem  hospital  has  been  in  operation  about  three  years. 
Some  grading  of  the  grounds  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island. 

A  new  stable  has  been  completed  and  the  old  stable  converted 
into  a  machine  shop.  A  new  band  stand  and  a  garage  have  also 
been  constructed.  Additional  buildings  under  construction  are  a 
laundry,  and  a  service  building  which  will  provide  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  The  institution  needs  an  infirmary,  an  industrial 
building  and  a  new  morgue. 

Sea  View  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 
This  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  having 
tuberculosis  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  October 
28,  1913.  The  buildings,  all  of  which  are  now  practically  com- 
plete, include  eight  pavilions  for  patients,  a  service  building,  a 
surgical  building,  a  staff  house,  a  home  for  nurses,  a  power  house 
and  laundry,  and  a  garaga  The  hospital  is  well  designed  and  is 
properly  furnished  and  equipped.  Its  completion  largely  increases 
the  facilities  of  the  city  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  relief  and 
control  of  tuberculosis. 

BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS. 

Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  plant  was  continued 
during  the  year.  Surgical  pavilions  I-K  and  L-M  are  now  prac- 
tically complete  and  a  staff  house  for  the  resident  physician  is 
under  construction.  The  work  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  Bellevue,  according  to  plans  prepared  some  years  ago,  includes 
the  construction  of  the  additional  pavilions  C-D,  F-G,  and  E-H, 
of  an  isolation  pavilion,  and  of  additional  buildings  for  nurses  and 
employees. 
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Harlem  Hospital. 
Work  on  the  new  nurses'  home  has  progressed  during  the  year 
and  is  now  approaching  completion.  This  building  will  provide 
needed  accommodations  for  female  nurses,  officers  and  employees. 
The  construction  of  the  new  wing  of  the  main  hospital  building 
has  begun.  Accident,  detention,  and  reception  ward  facilities,  at 
present  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  will  be  properly  provided 
for  in  the  new  wing. 

FoRDHAM  Hospital. 

Eoof  wards  for  female  medical  cases  have  been  completed  and 
occupied.  The  emergency  cases  received  from  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing section  of  the  city  frequently  overcrowd  the  hospital.  An  addi- 
tional wing  is  therefore  needed.  The  nurses'  home  and  the  em- 
ployees' dormitory  should  also  be  enlarged. 

GOUVERNEUR  HoSPITAL. 

This  hospital,  located  in  a  most  congested  section  of  the  city, 
has  a  large  emergency  and  dispensary  service.  The  dispensary 
now  occupies  inadequate  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
hospital  building.  A  site  for  a  new  dispensary  has  been  secured 
and  a  suitable  building,  so  much  needed  for  this  purpose,  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Otisvillb  Sanatorium,  Otisville. 

This  institution,  located  at  Otisville,  Orange  county,  receives 
tuberculosis  patients  whose  condition  is  considered  favorable  for 
their  recovery.  It  has  at  present  capacity  for  about  six  hundred 
patients.  Improvements  during  the  year  include  the  construction 
of  a  reception  house  and  a  service  building  for  the  women's  unit, 
an  additional  ward  building  for  the  women  and  one  for  the 
children.  A  laxmdry  building,  to  replace  the  one  partially  burned, 
is  under  construction.  The  work  of  providing  a  water  system 
fed  by  gravity  from  a  large  artificial  lake  has  been  continued. 

The  large  property  of  the  sanatorium  comprising  some  1,300 
acres  is  admirably  situated  for  its  present  use.    Additional  build- 
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ings  which  are  greatly  needed  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  institution  include  an  infirmary  building,  a  recreation  hall 
for  men  patients,  and  a  staff  house. 

Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island. 

Thia  hospital  receives  persons  having  tuberculosis  and  also  cares 
for  measles  and  a  few  cases  of  other  contagious  diseases.  Two 
additional  ward  buildings  for  tuberculosis  were  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. An  addition  to  the  nurses'  home  is  nearly  completed. 
Four  new  boilers  for  the  steam  heating  plant  have  been  installed 
and  a  tunnel  for  conducting  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  to  the 
several  buildings  has  been  constructed.  The  principal  needs  of 
the  hospital  are  a  modem  service  building,  dormitory  buildings 
for  male  and  female  employees,  and  a  new  chapel. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECTION. 

Inspection  of  Private  Charitable  Institutions. 
Pursuant  to  Sections  11  and  14  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  provisions  of  the  State  Charities  Law  the  Board 
exercises  supervision  over  private  charitable  institutions  which 
are  in  receipt  of  public  money  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
inmates,  and  licensed  dispensaries.  On  September  30,  1913,  the 
number  of  such  institutions  was  625,  classified  as  follows: 

Dispensaries 173 

Fresh  air  charities 16 

Homes  for  the  aged 21 

Homes  for  children 128 

Hospitals 175 

Industrial  schools 32 

Infant  asylums  and  hospitals 17 

Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agenciea 30 

EeformatorieB 12 

Temporary  homes 18 

Miscellaneous 3 

Total    625 
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These  institutions  and  two  reformatories  for  boys  under  mu- 
nicipal control,  were  visited  and  examined  at  least  once  during  the 
year  by  the  Board's  staff  of  inspectors.  The  formal  reports 
thereon  which  were  prepared  and  submitted  in  each  case  were 
carefully  considered  by  the  Board  and  its  committees,  and  in  addi- 
tion many  of  the  institutions  were  visited  personally  by  the  com- 
missioners and  officers  of  the  Board.  The  work  of  the  inspectors 
of  this  department  during  the  year  is  as  follows : 

General  inspections: 

Dispensaries 172 

Fresh  air  charities 17 

Homes  for  the  aged 23 

Homes  for  children 131 

Hospitals 195 

Industrial  schools 32 

Infant  asylums  and  hospitals 20 

Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies 29 

Eeformatories , 16 

Temporary  homes 18 

Miscellaneous  institutions 3 

Total  general  inspections 656 


Special  inspections 67 

Special  inquiries 55 

Visits 860 

General  inspection  reports  written 656 

Special  inspection  reports  written 67 

Special  inquiry  reports  written 55 

Miscellaneous  reports  written 72 
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The  reports  presented  were  considered  by  the  district  coni- 
mittees  and  by  the  Board  and  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

General  in-      Special  in-  Miscel- 

spection  spection  Inquiry  ianeous 

reports  reports  reports  reports 

Transniitted    to    institutions 

for  their  information. ...        655  21  1  3 

Referred  to  Conunissioners  or 

officers  of  the  Board 1  34  62  22 

Filed 12  2  47 

Totals 656  67  55  72 


ClaMlI 

Clan  til 

Total 

260 

39 

577 

808 

43 

605 

The  general  inspection  reports  with  a  few  exceptions  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  defects 
reported.  Those  showing  practically  no  defects  in  plant  or  man- 
agement were  placed  in  class  I,  those  showing  defects  of  an  im- 
portant but  not  serious  nature  in  class  II,  and  those  showing 
serious  defects  or  evils  in  class  III. 

Following  is  the  classification  of  the  latest  reports  on  the  in- 
stitutions inspected  during  the  year : 

Class  I 

Plant 288 

Management 254 

In  each  case  where  reports  of  inspection  were  placed  in  class 
III  the  President  of  the  institution  was  requested  to  present  the 
report  in  full  to  the  Managers  and  to  advise  this  Board  of  the 
official  action  taken  to  remedy  the  defects.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  defects  were  so  serious  as  to  endanger  the 
health  or  welfare  of  the  inmates  the  certificate  showing  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
bills  of  these  institutions  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  inmates 
at  public  expense  may  be  collected,  was  withheld  until  the  defects 
were  remedied. 

Fire  Protection. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  means 
of  egress  from  institutions  and  in  the  equipment  for  extinguish- 
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ing  fires  during  recent  years  many  buildings  occupied  by  de- 
pendent inmates  are  not  fireproof  and  the  conditions  are  such  as 
to  make  necessary  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Managers 
to  prevent  fires.  Fortunately  none  of  the  few  fires  in  charitable 
institutions  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  attended  with  any 
casualty. 

A  booklet  containing  the  requirements  of  the  Board  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  fire  escapes,  fire  and  dismissal  drills,  night  patrol 
service  and  other  precautions  to  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
fire  was  prepared  and  before  being  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
institutions  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  State  Fire 
Marshal.  It  emphasizes  the  need  of  standpipes  and  liquid  chem- 
ical fire  extinguishers  for  interior  fire  protection;  outside  stair- 
ways for  buildings  needing  alternate  means  of  ^ress ;  the  organ- 
ization and  practise  of  dismissal  drills  for  inmates  where  prac- 
ticable, and  fire  drills  among  employees;  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  night  patrol  service,  with  use  of  a  watchman's  clock  to  record 
the  regularity  of  the  visits  to  the  several  parts  of  the  buildings. 

Dispensaries. 
Thirty-two  new  dispensaries  were  added  to  the  list  for  inspec- 
tion during  the  year  and  five  ceased  their  operations.  The  173  dis- 
pensaries imder  supervision  on  September  30,  1913,  were  located 
as  follows :  122  in  New  York  City,  8  in  Buffalo,  7  in  Eochester, 
2  in  Syracuse,  4  in  Albany,  3  in  Troy,  1  in  Utica,  3  in  Schenec- 
tady, 2  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  21  in  smaller  cities  and  villages. 
They  are  otherwise  classified  as  follows: 

Private     Public      Total 

For  treatment  of  tuberculosis 8  19  27 

For  dental  treatment 5  5 

For  treatment  of  eye,  ear  or  throat. ...  12  12 

For  children 4  8  12 

For  women  and  children 5  5 

Other  special  dispensaries 7  7 

General  dispensaries 97  8           105 


138  35  178 
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Connected  with  hospitals. 
Separately  maintained  . . 


Private. 

PubUe. 

Total. 

80 

8 

88 

68 

27 

85 

138 

35 

173 

Of  this  number  two  were  inactive  during  the  year.  The  work 
of  the  remaining  171  dispensaries  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

Number  of  Treatments  at  Dispensabibs. 

1012.  1013. 

Manhattan    3,315,369         3,255,904 

Brooklyn    445,705  559,806 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 131,531  187,890 

Total,  New  York  City 3,892,595         4,003,600 

Outside  of  New  York  City 150,659  150,392 

Grand  total  totire  State 4,043,254         4,153,992 


Number  of  Visits  to  Homes  by  Nurses  and  Physicians. 

1012.  1013. 

Manhattan    114,187  130,564 

Brooklyn 7,253  9,952 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 1,592  1,745 

Total,  New  York  City 123,032  142,261 

Outside  of  New  York  City 31,155  41,617 

Grand  total,  entire  State 154,187  183,878 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  scope  of  the  rules  governing 
dispensaries  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dispensary  Law,  and  shows  to  what  extent  such  rules  are  com- 
plied with : 


Yes. 


I.        Public  notices  posted 164 

II.  1.  Registrar  employed 167 

2.  Records  made  and  preserved 90 

III.  1.  Emergency  cases  admitted 132 

2.  Roor  applicants  admitted 171 

3.  other  applicants  examined 171 

Superficially 46 

Fairly  well 50 

Thoroughly 75 

4.  Representation  cards  used  in  question- 

able cases 97 

5.  Subsequent  InTestigations  made 82 

6.  Pass  cards  issued 141 

IV.  1.  Cleanliness  and  order  maintained 160 

2.  Woman   present   during   gynaecological 

examinations  and  operations Ill 

V.        Contagious  diseases  excluded 171 

VI.       Clinical  instruction  given  (not  required)  36 

VII.        Apothecary  employed   (not  required) . .  119 

Licensed  pharmacist 89 

Medical  graduate 30 

VIII.        Department   of   Health   ordinances   ob- 
served    171 

IX.  1.  Seats  provided  for  applicants 157 

2.  Sexes  separated  in  waiting  rooms 133 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies 127 


No. 

In  part. 

Not  ap- 
plicable. 

7 

4 
2 

79 

89 

51 

69 

11 

6 

23 

20 

19 

5 

2 

58 

135 

52 

1 

13 

12 

16 

6 

38 

10 


As  indicated  in  previous  reports  to  the  Legislature  compliance 
with  Rule  III,  which  is  intended  primarily  to  prevent  persons 
who  are  able  to  employ  their  own  physicians  from  applying  at 
dispensaries  for  free  treatment,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The 
principal  reason  for  non-compliance  aa  given  by  dispensaries  is 
the  expense  which  would  attend  the  employment  of  competent 
registrars  and  the  investigation  of  claims  made  by  applicants  as 
to  their  inability  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  physician.  While 
it  is  diflScult  to  ascertain  definitely  the  actual  number  of  persons 
among  those  treated  at  dispensaries,  who  are  financially  able  to 
pay  for  treatment,  there  is  evidently  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
such  cases  received  to  seriously  overcrowd  the  facilities  afforded. 
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The  result  is  that  many  of  the  dispensaries  are  not  able  in  their 
present  quarters  to  give  suflScient  attention  to  all  those  who  apply. 
Through  the  Board's  Ck)mmittee  on  Dispensaries  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  diflScult  problem. 

Dependent  Children  Under  the  Care  of  Private  Institu- 
tions AND  Societies. 

The  number  of  dependent  children  in  the  care  of  private  in- 
stitutions and  societies  on  September  30,  1913,  as  reported  to  this 
Board  was  34,974.    They  were  cared  for  as  follows: 

In  homes  for  children  and  infant  homes. . .      30,960 
In  reformatories 476 

Total  in  institutions 31,436 

In  boarding  homes   under   supervision   of 

infant  asylums 2,370 

In  boarding  homes  under   supervision   of 

other  institutions 753 

In  boarding  homes   under   supervision   of 

agencies  not  connected  with  institutions.  506 

Total  in  boarding  homes 3,629 


Grand  total,  children  under  care  of  private  institu- 
tions and  societies  in  receipt  of  public  money.  . . .  35,065 


Of  this  total  number  29,353  were  cared  for  at  public  expense 
and  5,712  at  private  expense.  Of  those  cared  for  at  public  ex- 
pense 2,307  were  committed  for  delinquency,  6,115  for  improper 
guardianship,  and  20,931  for  destitution.  It  is  estimated  that 
5,000  dependent  children  were  in  private  institutions  which  are 
not  in  receipt  of  public  money  and  from  which  annual  reports  are 
not  required.    Including  this  estimated  number  there  were  there- 
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fore  on  September  30,  1913,  40,065  dependent  children  in  the 
care  of  private  child-caring  institutions  and  societies,  in  addition 
to  those  in  hospitals. 

Homes  fob  Children. 

The  rules  of  the  Board  require  that  private  institutions  caring 
for  children  not  only  report  annually  the  number  and  classifica- 
tion of  children  cared  for  during  the  year  but  in  addition 
file  monthly  reports  including  individual  records  of  admission 
for  all  children  received  and  notices  of  discharge  for  those  leaving 
the  institution.  From  these  reports  tabulations  showing  the  num- 
ber of  children  admitted  to  and  discharged  from  such  institutions 
and  the  nimiber  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  are  prepared. 

During  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report  19,303  children 
were  admitted  to  such  institutions,  18,566  were  discharged  during 
the  same  period,  and  the  number  remaining  under  care  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  34,498.  The  institutions  in  which  these 
children  were  cared  for,  divided  with  reference  to  the  sources 
from  which  their  population  is  received,  and  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  each  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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(A.)    Institutions  That  Receive   Their  Population   Mainly 
FROM  THE  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 
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(B.)    Institutions  That  Receive  Their  Population   Mainly 
FROM  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


1912-13. 

Average 

population 

during 

1912-13. 

Number 
remaining 
September 

30. 1913. 

Public 

charges 

cared 

for. 

Private 

charges 

cared 

for. 

Total 

number 

oared 

for. 

Brooklyn    Children's    Aid    Society, 
Brooklyn 

208 
865 

267 

331 

141 

75 

66 

2.083 

78 

278 

453 
161 

1.041 
67 

1.756 

1.091 
112 

74 

271 
2 

39 

157 
53 
22 
59 

94 
29 
45 

152 
218 

56 
86 

532 

38 
121 

46 

479 
867 

806 

488 
194 
97 
125 

2.177 
107 
323 

605 
379 

1.097 
153 

2.288 

1.129 
233 

120 

238 
632 

231 

332 
»8 
62 
92 

1.530 

62 

246 

355 
261 

775 
123 

1.602 

784 
76 

58 

287 

Brooklyn   Hebrew   Oiphan   Asylum , 

649 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind.  Crippled 
and  Defective  Children,  Port  Jeffer- 
son  

239 

Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion and  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren,  Brooklsm 

344 

Brooklyn  Nuniery  and  Infants'  Hoe- 
pital,  Brooklyn       

96 

Brooklyn  Training  School  and  Home 
for  Young  Girls,  Brookhm 

Church  Charity  Foundation  of  lK>ng 
Island.  Brooklyn 

67 
86 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Brooklyn  (including  Angel   Guard- 
ian    Home     for    Little    Children. 
Brooklyn,  and    St.    Mary    of    the 
Angels  Home,  Syoefwt) ,,,,,.,  ^  - .  r 

1.526 

House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple,  Garden 
City 

60 

Howard    Orphanage    and    Industrial 
School,  Kings  Park,  Long  Island. . . 

Industrial     School     Association     of 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  Brooklyn  (includ- 
ing J.  W.  Smith  Memorial  Branch) . 

Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn 

240 

360 
261 

Orphan  Home  (of  the  Nuns  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic),  Brooklyn  (in- 
cluding   Home    of    the    Sorrowful 
Mother.  Brooklyn,  Nasareth  Trade 
School,  Farmingdale,  St.   Dominic 
Home,   New  Hyde  Park,  and  St. 
Rose  Industrial  School,  MelviUe)... 

Ottilie     Orphan     Asylum     Society. 

806 
123 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asyltmi  So- 
ciety. Brooklyn:    St.  John's  Home, 
Brooklyn.  St.  John's  Roman  Cath- 
olic    Protectory,     Hicksville.     St. 
Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Paul's  Industrial 
School.  Brooklyn 

1.674 

St.   Malachy's  Home.  Brooklyn  (in- 
cluding St.  Malachy's  Ocean  Home. 
Rockaway  Park,  aod  St.  Joseph's 
Hom4^,  Fhwhing) 

856 

Shelteiing  Arms  Nursery  of  Brooklyn. 

Society   lor    the    Aid    of    Friendless 

Women  and  Children.  Brooklyn. . 

77 
64 

Totalf 

9.147 

2.020 

11.167 

7,647 

7,763 
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(C.)  Institutions  Receiving  Their  Population  prom  Countibs 
Outside  of  New  York  City. 


Albany  Orphan  Asvlum,  Albany  (in- 
dumng  Lathrop  Memorial  branon) . 

Berkshire  Industnal  Farm,  Canaan. . 

Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  Buffalo 

Cavuga  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children. 
Auburn 

Chari^  Foundation  of  the  Protestant 
Epiaoopal  Church  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo 

Charlton  Industrial  Farm  School 
Chariton 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Rochester. . 

Children's  Home  Association,  Amstei^ 
dam 

Children's  Home,  Middletown 

Chfldren's  Home  at  Mineola 

Children's  Home  for  the  City  and 
Town  of  Newburgh 

Children's  Home  Society  of  Schenec- 
tady  

Churdi  Home  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  City  of  Rochester. 

Cnppled  Children's  Guild,  Buffalo. . . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John 
Orphans'  Home,  Buffalo 

Fairview  Home  for  Friendless  Chil 
dren,  Watervliet 

German  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  Buffalo 

Gerry  Homes,  Gerry 

Guardian  Angel  Home  and  Industrial 
School,  Troy 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Orphans'  Home, 
Jamestown 

Hawley  Home  for  Children  at  Saratoga 
Sprinss 

Home  for  Colored  Children  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Albany . . 

Home  for  Destitute  Children  of  Madi- 
son County,  Peterboro 

Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Lockport . . 

Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Northern 
New  York,  Plattaburgh 

House  of  tlw  Good  Shepherd.  Utica. . 

House  of  Providence  of  the  County  of 
Onondaga,  Syracuse 

Hudson  Orphan  and  Relief  Association. 
Hudson 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Asylum, 
Buffalo 

Industrial  Home  of  the  City  of  Kings- 
ton   

Ithaca  Children's  Home,  Ithaca 

Jefferson  County  Orphan  Asylum, 
Watertown 


Lackawanna. 


70 


M 


21 


418 


/a 
85 

70 

73 

62 
46 

94 

H4 

633 
116 

156 

85 

42 

12 

68 
100 

26 
245 

262 

52 

414 

91 
29 

117 

34 


91 

219 

338 

66 

129 
74 

512 


70 

34 

39 

49 
29 

77 

93 

380 
51 

115 

74 

28 

10 

40 
40 

18 
150 

210 

35 

294 

41 
20 

64 

29 

34 

33 

128 
189 
44 

85 

32 

150 


92 

70 

32 

29 

50 
26 

72 

97 

390 
53 

121 

72 

27 

9 
40 
41 

14 
156 

210 

35 

314 

42 
19 

62 

28 

39 


32 

112 

191 

41 

75 
27 

15 
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(C.)  Institutions  Receiving  Their  Population  prom  CJounties 
Outside  of  New  York  City  —  Concluded. 


Pouchkeepde  Orphan  House  and 
Home  for  the  Friendlees.  Pough- 
keepoie 

Rochester  Orphan  Asylum.  Rochester. 

St.  .A^nes  Training  School  for  Girb, 

St.  Christina  industrial  School,  Sara^ 
tofla  Springs 

St.  Colman's  Industrial  School  and 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Watervliet 

St,  frands  Home,  Oswego 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
Utica. 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  of  Green- 
bush  

St.  Joseph  Infant  Home,  Utica 

St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home.  South  Troy 

St.  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
Lackawanna 

8*'  /??®Pj>'«  Orphan  Asylum  Society 
of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County, 
Rochester 

St.  Margaret's  House,  Albany 

St.  Mark's  Boys'  Orphan  Asylum  of 
the  City  of  Rochester 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  Orphan  Home, 
Binghamton 

St.  Mary's  Home  and  School.  Dun- 
kirk  (ucluding  country  branch) . . . 

St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum  and  Ma- 
temity  Hospital.  Buffalo 

St.  Mary's  Maternity  Hospital  and 
InfanVs  Asylum  of  Syracuse 

8t.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,  Port  Jervis 

St.Patnck'i        " 

St.  Patrick^ 

Rochester. 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  School  of  Utica*. 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
Albany  (including  St.  Francos  de 
Sales  Asylum,  Albany) 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
Buffalo 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum 

^  of  the  aty  of  Troy 

St.  Vmcent^s  Male  C 

Albany 

St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum  of  Syrtk- 
cuse 

Sodety  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute 
Roman  Catholic  Children,  Lacka- 
wanna  

Sodety  of  the  United  Helpers' Ogden*- 

„  burg 

Southern  Tier  Orphans'  Home.  Elmira 

Suffolk  County  ChUdren's  Home, 
Yaphank 

Susquehanna  Valley  Home  and  Indus^ 
tnal  School  for  Indigent  Childrei, 
Binshamton 

Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 


1912-18. 


y's  Orphan  ^^^  .«„  *  «» v  «  ^.  r , 
ick's  Orphanage,  Watertown . 
crick's  Orphan  Girls'    ' 


Asylum, 


Orphan  Asylum, 


Troy.. 

Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  'froy. 

Utica  On>han  Asylum,  Utica 

Western  New  York  Sodety  for  the 
Protection  of  Homeless  and  De- 
pendent Children,  Randolph 


Totals.. 


PubUc 

charges 

cared 

for. 


1 

87 

81 

14 

220 
42 

158 

58 
207 
308 

143 


40 
78 

170 

108 

54 

139 

105 
80 
31 

117 
345 

307 
142 
170 
327 
105 

321 

55 
00 

05 
225 


347 
157 


160 


Private 

charges 

cared 

for. 


65 
108 


48 
30 


14 
70 


8 

100 

77 

214 


87 
132 

110 

1 

30 

176 

208 
99 
100 

100 


15 
19 
59 
20 
96 

472 

74 
10 


28 
29 
67 


49 


8.976 


5.239 


I 


Total 

number 

cared 

for. 


195 

129 

53 

234 
112 

197 

66 
307 
385 

357 


136 
210 


199 

84 

315 

313 
188 
131 

217 
345 

322 
161 
238 
347 
291 

793 

129 
100 

95 

225 

311 
376 
224 

209 


14.215 


Average 

population 

during 

1912-13. 


51 
149 

77 

31 

177 
73 

152 

53 
153 
245 

213 


106 
58 


194 
156 


^66 
146 
92 

143 
171 


115 
191 
248 
237 

494 

40 
51 

48 

159 

203 
249 
147 

120 


8.764 


Number 
remaining 
Sratember 

30.  1913. 


52 
157 

68 

85 

178 
86 

155 

49 
192 
229 

197 

105 
48 

212 

159 

59 

97 

150 
134 
103 

147 
166 

222 
117 
188 
271 


465 


82 
58 


45 


151 

216 
262 
147 


134 


8,783 
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177 


1912-13. 

Averai^ 

population 

during 

1012-13. 

Number 
remaining 
September 
30,  1913. 

PubUc 

charges 

oared 

for. 

Private 

charges 

oared 

for. 

Total 

number 

cared 

for. 

Bnxddyn  and  Queens 

24.003 
0.147 
8.076 

2.680 
2,020 
5.230 

27.682 
11.167 
14.216 

18.254 
7,647 
8.764 

17,962 
7,763 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 

8.783 

Total,  entire  State 

43.116 

0.048 

53,004 

34.665 

34,498 

Note:  The  Lexlnfirton  avenue  branch  of  the  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital  and  St.  Ann's  Home  for  Destitute  Children  were  closed  during  the  year, 
and  the  Children's  Home  Association  of  Amsterdam  ceased  to  receive  public  charges 
and  therefore  is  not  now  required  to  report  to  the  board.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Cedar  Knolls  School  (of  the  Jewish  Protectory  and 
Aid  Society),  and  the  Country  Branch  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  City  of 
New  York  are  new  institutions,  and  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  and  the  Charlton 
Industrial  Farm  School  were  formerly  classed  as  reformatories.  These  changes  do 
not  materially  affect  the  total  number  of  children  reported  in  institutions. 


The  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  the  institutions  for  chil- 
dren from  year  to  year  since  1896,  when  the  admissions  and 
discharges  of  children  were  first  reported  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  are  indicated  in  the  following  chart  which  shows  also 
by  means  of  dotted  lines  the  relative  rate  of  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  during  the  same  period. 
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Admissions. 
The  total  number  of  children  admitted  to  institutions  reporting 

to  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  was 

19,303.    These  were  received  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

On  commitment  from  courts: 

For  destitution 88 

For  improper  guardianship 2,353 

For  delinquency   1,561 

On  commitment  from  poor  law  officers 10,283 

On  request  of  parents  and  guardians 3,905 

Transferred    from   other   institutions    and    returned 

from  hospitals 755 

Otherwise  received 358 


Total 19,303 


These  children  are  further  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  age 
when  admitted  as  follows: 

Less  than  one  year  of  age 3,832 

Between  one  and  two  years 911 

Between  two  and  five  years 3,182 

Between  five  and  fourteen  years 10,264 

Over  fourteen  years   1,114 

Total 19,303 


The  causes  of  dependency  of  the  14,285  children  committed 
or  accepted  as  public  charges  so  far  as  such  causes  can  be  inter- 
preted from  the  individual  records  of  admission  filed  with  the 
Board  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 
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Discharges. 

The  number  of  children  discharged  from  these  institutions 
during  the  year  was  18,566.  The  manner  of  discharge  was  as 
follows : 

Returned  to  parents  or  guardians 12,468 

Placed  by  the  institutions  in  free  homes,  including 

those  placed  out  for  adoption 283 

Discharged  to  take  employment 715 

Transferred  to  placing-out  agencies 1,381 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 1,214 

Returned  to  committing  oflBcers 140 

Left  without  permission 161 

Otherwise  discharged 102 

Died 2,102 

Total 18,566 


The  approximate  duration  of  institution  life,  and  the  age  at 
time  of  discharge,  of  these  children,  also  classified  as  to  the 
manner  of  discharge,  are  indicated  in  the  following  tables: 
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Census  September  30,  1913. 
The  children  remaining  in  the  care  of  institutions  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  manner  of  com- 
mitment as  follows: 
On  commitment  from  courts: 

For  destitution 280 

For  improper  guardianship 6,078 

For  delinquency 1,950 

On  commitment  from  poor  law  officers 20,653 

On  request  of  parents  and  guardians 5,387 

Otherwise  received   150 

Total 34,498 


The  approximate  ages  of  these  children  are  as  follows : 

Under  one  year  of  age 1,353 

Between  one  and  two  years 1,217 

Between  two  and  five  years 4,570 

Between  five  and  fourteen  years 23,568 

Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 3,177 

Over  sixteen  years 613 

Total 34,498 

The  duration  of  their  residence  in  the  institutions  is  approxi- 
mately shown  in  the  following  table : 

Retained  less  than  one  year 12,046 

Retained  from  one  to  two  years 7,265 

Retained  from  two  to  three  years 4,665 

Retained  from  three  to  five  years 5,626 

Retained  from  five  to  seven  years 2,833 

Retained  from  seven  to  ten  years 1,675 

Retained  for  more  than  ten  years 388 

Total 34,498 


Of  this  number  2,676  were  orphans,  15,692  were  half-orphans, 
13,142  were  children  both  of  whose  parents  were  living,  and 
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2,988  were  foundlings  or  illegitimate  children  or  those  regarding 
whose  parents  nothing  was  known.  The  reports  from  the  several 
institutions  show  that  of  this  total  number  2,295  were  supported 
entirely  by  the  institutions,  3,346  were  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  parents  or  guardians  and  28,857  were  supported  by 
counties,  cities  and  towns;  that  30,960  were  actually  retained  in 
the  institutions,  and  3,538  were  in  boarding  homes  under  their 
supervision.  The  principal  institutions  and  societies  supervising 
children  in  boarding  homes,  together  with  the  comparison  of  the 
total  number  of  children  under  their  care  with  the  number  of 
such  children  in  boarding  homes,  are  as  follows : 

Total  number  Number  of 

of  ohi'dren  such  children 

under  care  in  boarding 

Sept.  30,  1913.  homei. 

Angel  Guardian  Home  for  Little  Children, 

Brooklyn  .  .   . 928  461 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn.  237  228 

Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Brooklyn  649  25 

Children's     Aid     Society     of     Eochester, 

Rochester 187  187 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  Manhattan.  295  231 

Hebrew  Orphan   Asylum   of   the    City   of 

New  York,  Manhattan 1,442  196 

Hebrew    Sheltering    Guardian    Society    of 

New  York,  Manhattan 897  301 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  Manhattan.        2,265  1,425 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 

Manhattan 571  484 

Totals 7,471  3,538 


Children  in  Foster  Homes. 
In  addition  to  the  children  boarded  in  family  homes  and  those 
placed  in  free  homes  or  at  employment  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  a  number  of  placing-out  agencies  are  engaged  in  securing 
free  homes  or  employment  for  children  committed  to  their  care. 
These  include  the  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  New  York  City,  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City,  sixteen  county  agencies 
controlled  by  local  committees  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
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tion,  and  several  well-organized  placing-out  bureaus  couueeted 
with  institutions. 

The  total  number  of  children  placed  by  these  agencies  in  New 
York  State  during  the  year  was  611  and  the  number  placed  out- 
side of  New  York  State  during  the  same  period  was  784,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  under  their  supervision  9,608 
children.  The  entire  number  placed  in  free  homes  and  at  employ- 
ment during  the  year  by  private  institutions  and  agencies  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Placed  by  institutions 998 

Placed  by  bureaus  or  agencies  connected  with  institu- 
tions    636 

Placed  by  societies  separately  incorporated 759 

Placed  by  county  agencies  directly,  or  through  the 

State  Charities  Aid  Association 140 

Total  number  placed  by  private  institutions  and 

societies  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  .  2,533 


REFORBiATORIES. 

The  twelve  private  and  two  municipal  reformatories  in  which 
inmates  are  cared  for  at  public  expense,  together  with  the  classifi- 
cation by  sex  and  age  of  the  inmates  remaining  in  each  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


A«ylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge,  Buffalo 

Brooklyn  DiBoiplinary  Training  School 
for  Boys,  Brooklyn 

George  Junior  Republic  Aasodation, 
Preeville 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Brooklyn . 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Manhattan 

St.  Oennain's  Home  (branch  of  the 
Hou83  of  the  Good  Shepherd) .  Peekakill 

House  of  the  Holy  Fannly  (of  the  Abso- 
dation  fen-  Befriending  C^dren  and 
Young  Girls),  Manhattan 

House  of  Mercy,  Manhattan 

Jefferson  Farm  Sohool,  Watertown 

Mount  Magdalen  School  of  Industry 
and  Reformatory  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Troy 

New  York  Magdalen  Home,  Manhattan 

8t  Ann's  School  of  Industry  and  Re- 
f<»matory  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Albany 

Shelter  fen-  Unprotected  Girls,  Syracuse . 

Wayside  Home,  Brooklyn 


Totals. 


Women 
over  21. 


35 


310 
240 


74 
52 


61 
■*6 


777 


Boys 
16  to  21. 


2 
67 


60 


Girls 
16  to  21. 


35 


34 
132 
59 

63 


27 


77 
30 


85 
23 
20 


568 


Boys 
under  16 


Girls 
under  16. 


142 
13 


21 


176 


81 


11 
56 
13 

51 


34 
53 


13 


12 
27 


300 


Total. 


101 

144 

115 
497 
312 

114 


67 
80 
21 


164 
82 


108 
50 
25 


1880 
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Of  the  total  number  present  on  September  30,  1913,  1,124 
were  public  charges,  640  of  whom  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  total  number  cared  for  in  these  institutions  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  3,985  of  whom  2,866  were  public  charges. 

The  need  of  larger  provision  for  the  care  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  delinquent  class  is  felt  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  destitute  children  are  importuned  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  also  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  reforma- 
tory training  on  conmiitment  from  courts.  In  addition  to  the 
reformatories  mentioned  above  the  inmates  of  eight  institutions 
classed  as  homes  for  children  are  for  the  most  part  committed  for 
delinquency  or  improper  guardianship,  while  in  a  few  others  in 
which  facilities  for  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  are  not  pro- 
vided both  delinquent  and  destitute  children  are  received.  This 
condition  is  undesirable  and  the  proper  remedy  is  larger  provision 
by  the  State  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children. 

Educational  and  Industrial  Training. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  inquiry  into  the 
general  training  of  children  in  institutions  has  been  continued  by 
means  of  general  and  special  inspections.  Not  only  have  the 
schools  and  industrial  training  been  examined  but  the  physical, 
recreational  and  social  activities,  and  such  matters  as  the  oversight 
and  treatment  of  physical  defects,  especially  of  the  eyes  and  teeth, 
have  been  inquired  into;  also  the  playrooms  and  playgrounds, 
libraries,  sitting-rooms  and  dining-rooms,  and  their  equipment, 
have  been  observed  with  reference  not  only  to  the  facilities  pro- 
vided but  also  with  a  view  to  determining  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used  their  influence  socially. 

In  order  that  satisfactory  school  training  may  be  given,  the 
classes  should  be  small,  particularly  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  in  institutions  are  retarded  two  or  more  years  because  of 
former  irregular  attendance  at  school,  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
therefore  need  much  individual  attention.  In  many  instances  the 
classes  are  much  too  large.  These  institutions  also  need  teachers 
well  qualified  to  teach  backward  children  and  those  whose  men- 
tality is  below  the  normal.  Not  all  of  the  teachers  of  such  classes 
are  qualified  by  training  or  experience  for  these  important 
positions. 
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In  order  that  the  industrial  training  may  be  effective  the  classes 
of  children  cared  for  and  their  probable  needs  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution must  be  taken  into  consideration-  Large  institutions  con- 
ducted on  the  congregate  plan,  in  order  properly  to  fit  their  wards 
for  their  place  in  life,  will  need  special  equipment  and  well  quali- 
fied teachers  to  conduct  class  work  in  pre  vocational  subjects  and,  if 
the  children  are  old  enough  to  receive  such  training,  should  organize 
trade  classes.  The  smaller  institutions  and  those  established  on 
the  cottage  plan  furnish  a  larger  relative  proportion  of  useful 
training  in  the  general  work  of  the  institution  and  will  therefore 
need  less  class  training.  In  general  all  the  facilities  of  this  char- 
acter afforded  by  institutions  are  not  utilized  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent in  the  training  of  their  children-  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  outdoor  employments,  but  even  in  the  indoor  employments 
the  question  of  training  is  sometimes  made  secondary  to  ease  of 
administration  or  economy  in  maintenance. 

Reports  of  inspection  have  shown  that  much  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  Board  for 
improvements  in  equipment  and  methods  have  in  general  been  re- 
ceived by  the  managers  of  institutions  in  the  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  which  they  have  been  made.  While  many  of  the 
institutions  are  by  no  means  on  a  satisfactory  basis  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  training  of  the  inmates,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
managers  to  make  progress  is  shown.  It  is  remembered  also  that 
some  of  the  institutions  have  difficulty  in.  meeting  their  ordinary 
expenses,  and  are  in  no  position  easily  to  afford  the  expense  that 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  proper  equipment  and  teachers. 
The  Board  awaits  with  patience  the  time  when  its  recommenda- 
tions in  this  respect  can  be  carried  out. 

The  per  capita  rate  allowed  to  institutions  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  children  of  school  age  and  particularly  to  those 
whose  inmates  are  old  enough  to  benefit  by  specific  industrial 
training  is  in  general  inadequate.  The  Board  recommends  that 
the  amounts  now  allowed  in  most  localities  be  increased  with  the 
conditional  requirement  that  the  general  training  in  all  its  phases 
be  made  superior  in  character.  Such  training  would  undoiibtedly 
do  much  to  prevent  future  dependency  on  the  part  of  this  class  of 
the  State's  population,  many  of  whom  belong  to  families  whoso 
past  histories  show  a  tendency  to  dependency. 
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Hospitals. 


The  175  private  hospitals  and  sanatoria  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  on  September  30,  1913,  are  classified  as  follows: 

General  hospitals 137 

Eje,  ear  and  throat  hospitals 7 

Hospitals  for  women  and  children    (including  ma- 
ternity hospitals) 12 

Hospitals  for  children 6 

Hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  consumptives 7 

Other  special  hospitals 6 


The  total  number  of  patients  cared  for  in  these  hospitals  during 
the  year  was  246,066,  of  whom  65,837  were  public  charges,  and 
the  total  number  of  days'  treatment  given  during  the  year  was 
4,554,772.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  11,886. 

The  attitude  of  physicians  toward  the  increased  use  of  hospital 
facilities  in  their  practice  and  the  growing  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  efficiency  of  hospital  treatment  have  tended 
to  overcrowd  the  hospital  accommodations.  In  1911  on  account 
of  serious  overcrowding  in  both  private  and  public  hospitals  which 
in  many  instances  rendered  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  im- 
possible, the  Board  formulated  standards  of  air  space  and  floor 
space  for  beds  in  hospital  wards,  and  the  rules  governing  the  re- 
ception and  retention  of  patients  as  public  charges  in  private  hos- 
pitals were  amended  with  a  view  to  the  control  of  the  tendency 
to  receive  more  patients  than  could  be  properly  accommodated. 
Special  permits  were  issued  for  wards  in  which,  on  account  of 
superior  means  of  ventilation,  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  per  bed  might  safely  be  allowed.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  instances  in  the  reduction  of  the  bed  capacity  of  hos- 
pitals and  in  others  has  led  to  the  enlargment  of  hospital  build- 
ings. The  hospital  facilities  in  many  instances  are  still  in- 
adequate, resulting  in  occasional  overcrowding  and  long  waiting 
lists.  The  most  serious  overcrowding,  however,  now  exists  in  the 
public  hospitals  of  the  larger  cities. 
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NEW  CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  year  1913,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  9 
of  chapter  57,  Laws  of  1909,  constituting  chapter  55  of  the  Con- 
solidated Laws,  the  Board  approved  the  incorporation  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  societies  and  associations  : 

1.  '^  Mercy  Hospital,''  principal  office,  city  and  county  of 
Schenectady,  State  of  New  York.  Incorporated  "  to  own,  erect, 
maintain  and  operate  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  county 
of  Schenectady,  State  of  New  York."    Approved  January  8,  1913. 

2.  "  Mercy  Hospital  Association,  town  of  Hempstead,''  principal 
office  ''  in  the  village  of  Hempstead,  or  immediate  vicinity  thereof, 
in  the  town  of  Hempstead,  county  of  Nassau,  State  of  New  York." 
Incorporated  for  "  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  hospital  and 
dispensary,  reception,  care,  maintenance,  giving  of  medical  and 
surgical  advice,  aid  and  treatment  to  persons  of  indigent  circum- 
stances, and  others  afflicted  with  maladies,  or  physical  injuries, 
or  physical  weaknesses,  or  deformities  or  infirmities."  Approved 
February  18,  1913. 

3.  "  Manhattanville  Day  Nursery  Association,  Incorporated," 
principal  office  in  the  city,  county  and  State  of  New  York.  Incor- 
porated ^*  To  establish,  maintain  and  supervise  a  nonsectarian 
model  nursery  within  the  district  known  as  Manhattanville  in  the 
borough  of  Manhattan.     Approved  April  9,  1913. 

4.  "  The  Westchester  Association,"  principal  office  in  the  town 
of  Scarsdale,  county  of  Westchester  and  State  of  New  York.  In- 
corporated for  "  (1)  The  care  of  orphans  and  indigent  colored 
children,  and  (2)  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
colored  people  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  the 
directors."    Approved  April  9,  1913. 

5.  "  The  Sisterhood  of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,"  principal  office 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  city  of  New  York.  Incorporated 
"(1)  To  establish  and  maintain  a  creche  or  day  nursery  for  the 
infant  children  of  the  deserving  poor,  with  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  parents  of  such  infants  to  be  self  supporting;  (2)  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  deserving  poor;  (3)  to  promote  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  corporation."  Approved  April  9, 
1913. 
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6.  "  Simnyside  Farm  Association,  Inc.,"  principal  office,  at 
Liberty,  Sullivan  county,  New  York.  Incorporated  "  To  establish 
and  maintain  a  summer  home  for  children."  Approved  April  9, 
1913. 

7.  "  Southside  Hospital,"  principal  office  in  the  village  of  Baby- 
lon, Suffolk  county,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  To  erect,  establish  and 
(or)  maintain  a  general  hospital."    Approved  April  9,  1913. 

8.  "  The  Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home  of  Albany," 
principal  office  in  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  State  of  New 
York.  Incorporated  "  I.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  maternity 
hospital  or  lying-in  asylum  for  the  reception,  aid,  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  and  care  of  pregnant  women  and  girls.  II.  To 
establish  and  maintain  an  infant  home  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  nursing  children.  III.  To  establish  and  maintain  a 
home  for  orphan  or  destitute  children  from  birth  until  they  shall 
reach  the  age  of  six  (6)  years.  IV.  To  establish  and  maintain 
a  day  nursery  for  the  boarding  and  keeping  of  nursing  children. 
V.  To  maintain  and  conduct  a  summer  home  or  homes  and  provide 
free  summer  outings  for  children  and  their  mothers.  VI.  To  do 
every  thing  or  act  suitable  and  proper  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  of  the  purposes  or  the  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects  or  the 
furtherance  of  any  of  the  powers  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  to  do 
every  other  act  or  acts,  thing  or  things  incidental  to  or  growing 
out  of  or  connected  with  the  aforesaid  purposes  or  any  part  thereof, 
provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  law  under  which 
this  corporation  is  organized."     Approved  April  9,  1913. 

9.  "Auburn  Day  Nursery,"  principal  office  in  the  city  of 
Auburn,  Cayuga  county.  New  York.  Incorporated  "  To  provide 
and  maintain  a  day  nursery  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  poor 
women  while  the  latter  are  earning  a  maintenance  away  from  their 
homes."     Approved  April  9,  1913. 

10.  "  Crouse-Irving  Hospital,"  principal  office  in  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Incorporated  for  "  The  erection,  establish- 
ment, organization,  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a  dispensary, 
hospital  and  out-patient  department  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  who  are  sick  or  suffering  from  accident  or  otherwise  help- 
less, and  for  such  purpose  to  purchase,  mortgage,  lease  and  sell 
real  estate."     Approved  May  21,  1913. 
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11.  **  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged  of  Central  New  York,"  prin- 
cipal oflSce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  "  To  erect,  establish 
and  maintain  a  home  for  the  Jewish  aged  of  the  cities  of  Syracuse 
and  Utica,  and  of  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  central  New  York." 
Approved  May  21, 1913. 

12.  "  Bronx  Day  Nursery,  Abby  House,  Incorporated,"  prin- 
cipal office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  county  of  Bronx  and  State  of 
New  York.  Incorporated:  "  1.  To  acquire  and  hold  real  prop- 
erty for  a  day  nursery.  2.  To  establish  and  maintain  in  the 
county  of  the  Bronx  a  day  nursery  and  kindergarten  for  the  care 
of  children  under  school  age  whose  parents  are  unable  to  care  for 
thein  during  the  day.  3.  To  receive  and  distribute  to  children 
cared  for  in  its  day  nursery  and  to  others  garments  and  pro- 
visions."   Approved  July  9,  1913. 

13.  "  Daughters  of  Israel  Day  Nursery,"  principal  office  in  the 
city,  county  and  State  of  New  York.  Incorporated  ''  To  establish 
and  maintain  a  day  nursery  for  children  of  tender  age  and  afford- 
ing gratuitously  proper  care  of  and  provide  wholesome  meals  for 
such  children  of  poor  parents  and  to  maintain  and  take  care  of 
them  daily  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  and  generally 
to  carry  on  all  functions  of  a  day  nursery  and  kindergarten;  to 
purchase,  sell,  exchange  and  lease  real  property  for  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  such  nursery  and  kindergarten,  and  to  do  all  other 
and  further  acts  that  may  be  necessary  or  requisite  for  the  pur- 
poses heretofore  set  forth."     Approved  November  18,  1913. 

14.  "  The  Neustadter  Foundation,"  principal  office  in  the  city, 
county  and  State  of  New  York.  Incorporated  "  For  the  purpose 
of  founding  and  maintaining  a  charitable  institutioD  to  be  known 
as  '  The  Neustadter  Home,'  or  other  proper  designation  contain- 
ing the  name  'Neustadter,'  to  be  adapted  and  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  vacation  home  for  the  poor  and  for  convalescents  or  per- 
sons in  delicate  health  or  needy  circumstances,  and  for  the  pui> 
poses  generally  for  which  ccHivalescent  homes  and  vacation  societies 
are  organized;  the  institution  so  to  be  founded  to  be  conducted 
along  such  lines  and  in  pursuance  of  such  policy  as  its  board  of 
directors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine;  to  purchase  out  of 
the  bequest  to  be  paid  to  such  corporation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Caroline  Neustadter,  deceased,  a 
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tract  of  land  within  convenient  distance  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  to  erect  thereon  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  said  purposes 
and  to  properly  equip  the  same  —  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
said  bequest  to  be  held  by  the  said  corporation  as  a  permanent 
fund  and  to  be  so  invested  that  the  net  income  thereof  may  be  used 
and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  supporting  the 
institution.  The  said  corporation  may  receive  contributions  and 
assistance  from  charitably  inclined  persons."  Approved  Decem- 
ber 17,  1913. 

15.  "  Catholic  Guardian  Society/'  principal  office  in  the  bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Objects:  "(a)  The  after- 
care of  children  discharged  from  Catholic  institutions  for  de- 
pendent and  delinquent  children.  (1)  To  see  that  the  home 
surroundings  of  such  children  are  favorable  for  their  future  good 
behaviour  and  proper  development.  (2)  To  find  homes  for  such 
children  who  are  without  proper  parental  or  kinship  care.  (3) 
To  exercise  supervision  and  control  over  such  children  for  a  suffi- 
cient period  of  time  to  insure  stability  in  morals.  (4)  To  obtain 
when  needed  the  assistance  of  public  authorities  to  insure  the 
rightful  course  of  conduct  of  such  children,  (b)  To  assist  the 
managers  of  Catholic  institutions  for  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  in  the  intercourse  with  state  and  city  department  and 
with  public  officials."    Approved  December  17,  1913. 

16.  "  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,"  prin- 
cipal office  in  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  New  York. 
Incorporated  "  to  establish  a  hospital  in  the  town  of  Poughkeep- 
sie, Dutchess  county.  New  York,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  or 
injured  and  for  rendering  to  such,  all  necessary  care,  assistance 
and  medical  attention."    Approved  December  17,  1913. 

17.  "  Gloversville  Day  Nursery  Association,"  principal  office 
Gloversville,  Fulton  county.  New  York.  Incorporated  "  to  estab- 
lish a  home  for  the  care  and  training  of  needy  children ;  to  pro- 
vide a  nursery  where  children  may  be  cared  for  during  the  working 
hours  of  their  parents,  and  generally  to  do  benevolent  and  chari- 
table work  in  securing  homes  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  orphan 
and  destitute  children."    Approved  December  17,  1913. 

In  addition  the  Board  approved  amended  certificates  of  the 
following  corporations : 
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1.  "  The  Bloomingdale  Day  Nursery  Association."  Date  of  the 
aniLTial  meetings  of  the  corporation  changed  from  the  first  Friday 
in  June  to  the  "  first  Friday  in  November  in  each  year."  Ap- 
proved February  18,  1913. 

2.  "  St.  Mary's  Home  and.  School."  Certificate  amended  so 
as  to  include  among  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  "  The  estab- 
lishment, conducting  and  carrying  on  of  a  home  for  the  aged  in 
the  town  or  city  of  Dunkirk,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  together 
with  the  right  to  purchase,  acquire,  lease  and  hold  real  estate  and 
buildings  in  the  county  of  Chautauqua  for  such  purposes,  the  same 
to  be  conducted  separate  from  or  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
buildings  of  said  corporation  as  an  orphan  asylum,  home  and  school 
and  to  be  conducted  in  and  upon  the  same  building  and  property 
or  in  and  upon  separate  buildings  and  property  from  that  now 
used  by  said  corporation  as  it  may  elect."  Approved  April  9, 
1913. 

3.  "  Eochester  Public  Health  Association."  Objects  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "  To  promote  the  general  health  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  both  by  specific  measures  and  by  assisting  and 
advising  the  local  authorities  and  by  cooperating  with  other  or- 
ganizations ;  also  by  maintaining  and  conducting  a  free  dispensary 
for  children  and  tubercular  patients  and  a  hospital  for  children, 
to  be  known  as  '  The  Children's  Hospital ' ;  that  all  of  the  work  of 
this  corporation  is  to  be  of  a  charitable,  benevolent  and  eleemosy- 
nary character;  that  no  officer,  member  or  employee  of  this  cor- 
poration shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  pecuniary  profit  of 
any  nature  from  the  operation  of  any  of  the  objects  of  this 
corporation  except  reasonable  compensation  for  services  rendered 
in  effecting  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  the  corporation."  Ap- 
proved May  21,  1913. 

4.  "  The  New  York  Magdalen  Benevolent  Society."  Name 
changed  to  "  The  New  York  Magdalen  Home,"  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
July  28,  1913 ;  articles  of  incorporation  amended  by  a  certificate 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  July  28,  1913,  which 
strikes  out  the  following  words  from  the  original  act  of  incor- 
poration :  "  By  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  competent  and 
respectable  agent  who  shall  be  an  authorized  minister  of  some 
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Evangelical  Church  "  and  substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"  By  receiving  and  caring  for  pr^nant  women,  destitute,  unmar- 
ried mothers  and  babies,"  so  that  the  purposes  of  the  corporation 
as  amended  are  as  follows :  "  The  promotion  of  moral  purity 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a  way  both  preventive  and  corrective, 
—  by  receiving  and  caring  for  pregnant  women,  destitute,  unmar- 
ried mothers  and  babies;  by  rendering  assistance  to  females  who 
manifest  signs  of  penitence  and  a  desire  to  return  to  the  paths 
of  virtue  from  which  they  may  have  swerved;  by  furnishing  an 
asylum  or  home  for  such  females,  and  procuring  respectable  em- 
ployment for  their  future  support  and  by  diffusing  such  informa- 
tion concerning  the  objects  of  the  association  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances may  seem  to  justify."    Approved  July  9,  1913. 

The  following  applications  for  approval  of  incorporations  were 
denied: 

1.  "  The  Bronx  Jewish  Maternity  Hospital,"  denied  November 
18,  1913. 

2.  "  The  People's  Ophthalmic  Institute  of  New  York,"  denied 
November  18,  1913. 

3.  "  The  Grerman  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,"  denied  December 
17,  1913. 

4.  "  Mt.  Zion  Dispensary  of  East  New  York,  Brooklyn,"  de- 
nied December  17,  1913. 

DISPENSARIES  LICENSED  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Article  15,  chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  the  State  Charities 
Law,  constituting  chapter  55  of  the  CJonsolidated  Laws,  provides 
that  the  licensing  of  dispensaries  in  this  State  shall  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty  the  following  licenses  were  granted  by  the  Board  during  the 
year  1913: 

1.  Italian  Dispensary  (of  the  Italian  Benevolent  Institute), 
617  East  83d  street,  New  York  City.    Licensed  January  8,  1913. 

2.  Children's  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  449  East 
121st  street.  New  York  City.    Licensed  April  9,  1913. 

3.  Children's  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  164  Second 
avenue,  Manhattan,  New  York  City.    Licensed  April  9,  1913. 

4.  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Clinic  of  the  Department  of 
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Health,  306  South  Fifth  street,  Brooklyn.     Licensed  April  9, 
1913. 

5.  East  Side  Clinic  for  Early  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases, 
295  Henry  street,  New  York  City.    Licensed  April  9,  1913. 

6.  People's  Pedicure  Clinic,  51  East  112th  street.  New  York 
City.     Licensed  May  21,  1913. 

7.  Crouse-Irving  Hospital  Dispensary,  720  South  Crouse 
avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    Licensed  November  18,  1913. 

8.  The  Syracuse  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment, 116  East  Castle  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Licensed  December 
17,  1913. 

The  application  of  the  "  National  White  Cross  League  of 
Chicago  '^  for  a  license  to  conduct  a  dispensary  at  169  West  23d 
street.  New  York  City,  under  the  name  of  the  National  White 
Cross  League  Free  Tuberculosis  Clinic  was  denied  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  held  in  New  York  City  on  February  18,  1913. 

PLANS  FOR  BUILDINGS  APPROVED. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  new  buildings  and  improvements  in  connection  with 
public  charitable  institutions  and  private  institutions  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  care  for  and  maintain  inmates  at  public  expense 
(with  the  proviso  in  the  case  of  each  public  institution  that  the 
expense  should  not  exceed  the  appropriation  therefor),  as  follows: 

The  following  were  approved  by  the  Board  as  presented,  with- 
out change: 

1.  Hebrew  Infant  Asylum,  Bronx;  two  observation  buildings. 
Approved  May  21,  1913. 

2.  Council  Home  for  Friendless  Jewish  Children  (Amelie 
Seldner  Memorial),  New  York  City;  remodeling  and  extension  of 
building.    Approved  June  18,  1913. 

3.  Frances  Elliot  Austin  Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home, 
Albany ;  five  story  and  cellar  fireproof  building.  Approved  July 
9,  1913. 

4.  Ossining  Hospital  Association;  two  story  and  basement 
brick  addition.    Approved  October  8,  1913. 

5.  Hospital  Association  of  the  City  of  Schenectady ;  three  story 
and  basement  fireproof  addition  to  Ellis  Hospital.  Approved 
October  8,  1913. 
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6.  Physicians'  Hospital  of  Plattsburg;  one  story  frame  addition 
to  hospital  building.    Approved  October  8,  1913. 

7.  Gerry  Homes,  Grerry,  N.  Y. ;  two  story,  attic  and  basement 
frame  addition.    Approved  October  8,  1913. 

8.  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  and  Association  for  the  Benefit  of 
Colored  Children  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Bronx;  fire  escapes 
at  each  end  of  seven  cottages.    Approved  November  18,  1913. 

9.  Physicians'  Hospital  of  Plattsburg;  two  story  frame  addi- 
tion substituted  for  one  story  frame  addition  to  hospital  build- 
ing (paragraph  6  above).    Approved  November  18,  1913. 

The  following  were  approved  upon  condition  that  certain 
changes  reconmiended  by  the  Board's  Committee  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Buildings  shall  be  made : 

1.  Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn;  one  story  reception  ward 
building.    Approved  February  18,  1913. 

2.  Chemung  County  Almshouse,  Breesport;  women's  pavilion 
and  hospital  pavilion.    Approved  February  18,  1913. 

3.  Ithaca  City  Hospital ;  changes  in  plans  approved  by  Board 
October,  1912.     Approved  February  18,  1913. 

4.  Brunswick  Home  for  Idiotic,  Epileptic,  Paralytic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Children,  Amityville;  two  story  fireproof  build- 
ing.   Approved  April  9,  1913. 

5.  Auburn  City  Hospital;  two  story  addition  to  maternity 
building.    Approved  April  9,  1913. 

6.  Ossining  Hospital  Association;  one  story  hollow  block  and 
frame  annex.    Approved  April  9,  1913. 

7.  Long  Island  Collie  Hospital ;  two  story  fireproof  addition. 
Approved  April  9,  1913. 

8.  Buffalo  Columbus  Hospital;  addition  to  hospital  building, 
two  stories  and  basement.    Approved  April  9,  1913. 

9.  Crouse-Irving  Hospital,  Syracuse;  addition  to  hospital 
building.    Approved  May  21,  1913. 

10.  Buffalo  Deaconess'  Home  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Williamsville ;  cottages  for  children.  Approved  May  21, 
1913. 

11.  Palmer  Memorial  Hospital,  Mamaroneck;  wing  to  hospital 
building.    Approved  June  18,  1913. 

12.  St.  Cobnan's  Industrial  School  and  Orphan  Asylum,  Water- 
vliet.     Approved  June  18,  1913. 
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13.  Chemung  County  Almshouse,  Breesport.  Approved  June 
18,  1913. 

14.  Lafayette  General  Hospital,  Buffalo;  addition.  Approved 
June  18,  1913. 

16.  Binghamton  City  Hospital,  Binghamton.  Approved  June 
18,  1913. 

16.  St  Laurence  Hospital,  Manhattan,  New  York  City;  six 
story  building  for  general  hospital  purposes  and  one  story  build- 
ing for  pathological  laboratory,  mortuary  chapel  and  morgue. 
Approved  July  9,  1913. 

17.  Leonard  Hospital,  Troy ;  two  story  and  basement  addition. 
Approved  October  8,  1913. 

18.  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey ;  Cottage  EE.  Ap- 
proved October  8, 1913. 

19.  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey,  N.  Y. ;  addition 
to  hospital.    Approved  October  8,  1913. 

20.  St.  Agatha  Home  for  Children,  Nanuet;  fire  escapes  ap- 
proved without  change.    Approved  October  8,  1913. 

21.  Columbus  Hospital,  Manhattan,  New  York  City ;  ten  story 
and  cellar  fireproof  building.     Approved  October  8,  1913. 

22.  Salvation  Army  Rescue  and  Industrial  Home,  Manhattan, 
New  York  City;  remodeling  buildings.  Approved  October  8, 
1913. 

23.  United  Hospital,  Port  Chester;  three  story  and  basement 
nurses'  home  building,  and  finishing  attic  of  hospital  building. 
Approved  November  18,  1913. 

24.  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey ;  Cottage  EE.  Ap- 
proved November  18,  1913. 

25.  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  Chauncey ;  Cottage  DD.  Ap- 
proved November  18,  1913. 

26.  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica;  alterations.  Ap- 
proved November  18,  1913. 

In  addition  reports  of  progress  were  made  to  the  Board  at  its 
regular  meetings,  by  the  Committee  on  Construction  of  Build- 
ings, as  follows: 

1.  Buffalo  Columbus  Hospital;  remodeling  two  story  frame 
building.    Report  of  progress  accepted  February  18,  1913. 

2.  Lafayette  General  Hospital,  Buffalo;  three  story  and  cellar 
addition.    Report  of  progress  accepted  April  9,  1913. 
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3.  St.  Agatha  Home  for  Children,  Nanuet;  dormitory  build- 
ing.   Report  of  progress  accepted  May  21,  1913. 

4.  Niagara  County  Almshouse,  Lockport;  new  buildings.  Re- 
port of  progress  accepted  May  21,  1913. 

5.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  Home,  Utica;  four  story  fire- 
proof building.    Report  of  progress  accepted  July  9,  1913. 

6.  Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  three  story  and  basement 
power  and  service  building;  four  story  and  basement  west  pa- 
vilion; four  story  east  pavilion;  five  story  and  basement  nurses' 
home  alterations  to  Low  Maternity  Building.  Report  of  progress 
accepted  October  8,  1913. 

SOME  EDUCATIONAL   MOVEMENTS  IN   THE  FIELD 
OF  CHARITABLE  WORK. 

The  Fortieth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

The  Fortieth  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
met  at  Seattle,  Washington,  July  5  to  12,  1913,  with  Mr.  Frank 
Tucker  of  New  York  City  as  President.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
William  T.  Cross  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  was  elected  Secretary 
in  place  of  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson,  whose  resignation  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  for 
several  months.  Owing  to  the  distant  place  of  meeting  this  Board 
did  not  send  a  delegate  to  the  Conferenca  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  attendance  from  the  East  was  relatively  small. 

The  Forty-first  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
May  8  to  15,  1914,  with  Rev.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago,  as 
President. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
Officials  of  Charity  and  Correction. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  was  the  meeting  place  on  June  24,  25  and 
26,  1913,  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Officials  of  Charity  and  Correction,  of  which  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  this  Board,  was  President  The 
attendance  at  the  Conference  was  good  and  marked  interest  and 
enthusiasm  were  shown  by  those  who  attended  the  meetings. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  the  following:     "Dependent 
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Children  " ;  "  Administration  of  Institutions  ^' ;  "  Home  Belief  '^ ; 
"  Insane  and  Mentally  Defective  " ;  "  Correctional  Problems  ". 

The  Conference  voted  to  hold  its  fifth  session  in  the  spring  of 
1914,  the  exact  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  meet  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  inmiediately  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  The  following 
are  the  general  topics  to  be  considered :  "  Dependent  Children  " ; 
"  Administration  of  Institutions  " ;  "  Home  Belief  " ;  "  Insane 
and  Mentally  Defective  '^ ;  "  Correctional  Problems  '^ 

Mr.  Archibald  L.  Bowen,  Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Com- 
mission of  Illinois,  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  William  T. 
Cross,  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  Fifth  Conference. 

The  Fourteenth  New  York  State  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction. 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  this  Conference  was  held  at 
Buffalo  on  November  18,  19  and  20,  1913,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Hon.  Edmond  J.  Butler  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Marcus  A. 
Beeman  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  principal  topics  considered  by  the  Conference  were: 
"  Children  " ;  "  Public  Health  " ;  "  Public  Institutions  " ;  "  Care 
and  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes '' ;  "  Mentally  Defectives 
in  their  Belation  to  the  State  " ;  "  Delinquency  ". 

The  Conference  voted  to  meet  at  Utica  in  November,  1914, 
and  elected  Mr.  Abram  J.  Katz  of  Bochester,  as  President.  Mr. 
Eichard  W.  Wallace,  Superintendent  of  Inspection  in  the  service 
of  this  Board,  was  chosen  as  Secretary. 

The  following  general  subjects  were  selected  for  consideration 
at  the  1914  meeting  of  the  Conference:  "  Public  Institutions  " ; 
"  Public  Health  " ;  ''  Children  '' ;  "  Care  and  Belief  of  the  Poor 
in  their  Homes  " ;  "  Mental  and  Physical  Defectives  " ;  "  De- 
linquency ". 

The  Forty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor. 
This  important  and  useful  meeting  of  the  poor  law  oflScers  of 
the  State,  and  other  affiliated  with  them,  was  held  at  Binghamton 
on  June  17,  18,  19  and  20,  1913.  The  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  Mr.  Jonathan  Baker,  Keeper  of  the  Suffolk  County  Alms- 
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house,  while  Deputy  Fiscal  Supervisor  of  State  Charities,  Charles 
E.  Weisz,  was  Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  was  represented  by  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Hebberd,  its  Secretary,  and  also  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill, 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  and  Inspector  Gertrude 
E.  Hall,  in  charge  of  the  Board's  Bureau  of  Analysis  and  Investi- 
gation. Secretary  Hebberd  responded  to  an  address  on  "  Modem 
Chivalry  ",  which  was  on  the  program. 

The  following  general  topics  were  considered :  "  The  Poor 
Law";  "Child  Welfare";  "  Feeble^Minded  Children"  and 
"  Almshouses  ". 

Mr.  Ira  T.  ToUey,  Superintendent  of  the  Poor  of  Greene 
County,  was  elected  President  of  the  Forty-fourth  Convention, 
which  is  to  meet  at  Buffalo  in  June,  1914,  while  Mr.  Weisz  and 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Sisson  of  Buffalo,  were  reelected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  respectively. 

The  Fourth  New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction. 

The  Fourth  New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection was  held  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  and 
at  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  at  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson,  on 
May  13,  14  and  15,  1913.  It  was  throughout  a  well  attended 
and  successful  gathering.  The  President  of  the  Conference  was 
Dr.  O.  F.  Lewis,  General  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of 
New  York,  New  York  City,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  B. 
Brest,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District  office  of 
this  Board.  The  subjects  generally  considered  were  as  follows: 
"  Municipal  Needs  " ;  "  Families  " ;  "  Public  Institutions  " ; 
"  The  Sick  " ;  "  Children  "  and  "  Delinquency  ". 

The  Fifth  New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection is  to  be  held  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
and  at  the  Lincoln  Agricultural  School,  Lincolndale,  in  West- 
chester county,  on  May  19,  20  and  21,  1914,  when  the  follow- 
ing topics  are  to  be  given  consideration :  "  Municipal  Needs  " ; 
"Families";  "Children";  "  Delinquency  "  j  "Public  Health" 
and  "  Settlements  and  Recreation  ". 

Mr.  Morris  D.  Waldman,  Manager  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities,  was  elected  President  of  the  Fifth  Conference,  while 
Mr.  Prest  was  continued  as  Secretary. 
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The  First  Capital  District  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  new  Conference,  designed  to  bring 
together  in  conference  at  least  once  a  year  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  charitable  and  related  organizations  of  the  Capital  district, 
was  held  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  on  March  11  and  12, 

1913.  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  for  the  third  judicial  district,  was  President 
of  the  Conference,  while  Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  was  Secretary. 

Among  the  topics  considered  were  the  following:  "  Children  " ; 
"  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes  " ;  "  Defectives  "  and  "  Public 
Health." 

The  Second  Conference  will  be  held  in  Albany,  March  6  and  6, 

1914,  when  the  following  subjects  will  be  considered:  "Chil- 
dren " ;  "  Eelief  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes  " ;  "  Defectives  " ; 
"  Public  Health ''  and  "  Sex  Hygiene  '\  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
Secretary  of  this  Board,  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  Johnson 
was  continued  as  Secretary. 

APPENDED  PAPERS. 

The  following  papers  and  reports  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  publication  as  part  of  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report : 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reformatories. 

2.  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded. 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes. 

4.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Craig  Colony. 
6.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind. 

6.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Deaf. 

7.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Thomas  Indian  School. 

8.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
for  the  Care  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children. 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives. 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor;  in- 
cluding the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor. 

11.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placing-Out  of  Children. 

12.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Inspection ;  including  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Inspection. 
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13.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Child- 
dren's  Homes. 

14.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Dispensaries. 

15.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Almshouses. 

16.  Report  of  the  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hos- 
pitals in  the  First  Judicial  District. 

17.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Second  Judicial  District 

18.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Third  Judicial  District 

19.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 

20.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Fifth  Judicial  District 

21.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 

22.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Seventh  Judicial  District 

23.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Pistrict 

24.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Almshouses  and  Public  Hospitals 
in  the  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

25.  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  George  Junior 
Republic  submitted  to  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  at  its  meeting  of  December  17,  1913. 

26.  Report  with  relation  to  Assembly  Bill  No.  739,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McElligott,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Poor  Law,  in  re- 
lation to  almshouse  construction  and  administration,''  by  President 
Stewart. 

27.  "  Mothers'  Pensions,"  by  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  read  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  Education  of 
Backward,  Truant,  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children  at  BufiFalo, 
N.  Y.,  August  28,  1913. 

28.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Capital  District  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction. 

WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 
Attest:  President. 

Robert  W.  Hebberd, 

Secretary. 
Dated,  New  York,  March  6,  1914. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REFORMATORIES. 

To  the  Stdte  Board  of  Charities: 

The  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted.  Your  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Reformatories  has  for  several  years  urged  more  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  fuller  development  and  special  adminis- 
trative needs  of  the  several  institutions  in  this  group.  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  legislative  enactments  the  past  session  have 
given  to  the  institutions  at  Hudson,  Bedford,  and  Yorktown  con- 
siderable special  building  funds.  In  the  case  of  the  institutions 
caring  for  females,  buildings  may  now  he  erected  to  relieve  ma- 
terially the  congested  conditions  so  much  in  evidence  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  summary  of  inspections  which  follow  indi- 
cate conditions  at  each  institution  as  seen  by  the  Board's  special 
inspector,  and  the  summary  is  therefore  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  Industry, 
Monroe  County,  'N.  Y. 

(Originally  established  in  1846  as  the  Western  House  of  Refuge 
for  Juvenile  Delinquents.) 

Mrs.  Fanny  A.  Whitney,  Preeident,  22  South  Goodman  street,  Rochester; 
Mr.  David  Bbuob,  Superintendent, 

Since  the  new  law  became  effective,  permitting  admittance  of 
boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  census  of  this  school  has  in- 
creased quite  rapidly.  The  population  at  this  time  is  739.  The 
average  stay  per  inmate  in -the  institution  is  eighteen  months; 
this,  however,  graduates  many  of  the  younger  boys  too  soon  for 
successful  placing,  either  in  family  homes,  if  friendless,  or  for 
employment.  Tt  is  also  noticeable  that  the  percentage  of  apparent 
subnormals  and  transfers  from  different  orphan  asylums  for  vari- 
ous offenses  is  increasing.  The  Board  of  Managers  feels  that  this 
special  group  should  receive  the  attention  of  custodial  institutions. 
The  school  reports  indicate  that  this  department  has  been  laboring 
under  a  great  disadvantage  for  some  time  in  having  so  many  of 
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this  misfit  class  in  its  sessions.  The  State  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial School  has  from  its  inception  made  certain  provision  for 
a  limited  number  of  subnormals.  These  have  resided  at  Oatka 
Cottage,  but  it  is  evident  that  several  farm  colonies  must  now  be 
reclassified,  if  other  relief  is  not  provided.  From  special  tests 
made,  there  have  been  gathered  114  who  are  considered  deficient 
and  unbalanced.  Of  these,  forty  are  from  orphan  asylums,  most 
of  whom  had  spent  long  terms  in  such  places.  The  question  of 
delinquent  subnormals  has  also  presented  itself  at  the  Rome  Cus- 
todial Asylum  to  which,  until  restrictions  of  capacity  prevented, 
this  class  was  from  time  to  time  transferred.  In  other  states,  the 
delinquent  feeble-njinded  are  segr^ated  in  custodial  asylums  and 
given  special  industrial  training. 

In  our  report  of  last  year,  we  noted  the  persistent  prevalence 
of  cases  of  diphtheria,  which  had  continued  more  or  less  acutely 
since  May,  1912.  It  was  not  until  February  of  the  present  year 
that  the  epidemic  was  eradicated.  During  this  period  of  af- 
fliction, the  restricted  accommodations  of  hospital  and  isolation 
pavilion  were  keenly  felt  We  regret  to  note  that,  although  ap- 
propriations for  enlargement  of  the  hospital  have  been  made, 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  have  not  as  yet  been 
delivered.  The  Board  of  Managers  has  made  urgent  appeal  to 
the  State  Architect  for  relief  in  the  premises  and  it  is  now  prom- 
ised that  plans  will  soon  be  completed.  The  hospital  department 
and  its  auxiliaries,  the  two  houses  for  observation  quarantine  and 
the  separate  contagious  isolation  pavilion,  are  much  too  meager 
in  point  of  equipment  and  general  facility  to  meet  either  the 
present  or  future  needs  of  the  work.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  year,  a  better  health  record  was  maintained.  In  April,  a 
death  by  drowning  occurred,  but  this  was  shown  to  be  entirely 
the  boy's  own  fault  and  not  preventable  by  the  cottage  caretakers. 
A  special  report  of  the  accident  was  made  by  the  managers. 

The  successful  operation  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  calls 
for  high  administrative  ability;  essentially  a  combination  of 
trained  educator  and  sympathetic  student  of  human  affairs.  The 
schooPs  operations  are  growing  more  varied  and  technical  each 
year  as  closer  scientific  classification  is  effected.  For  this  reason, 
executive  positions  should  be  carefully  and  promptly  filled.    We 
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note  with  regret  that  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
still  remains  vacant  and  that  the  civil  service  rules  governing 
have  not  been  fully  studied  and  applied.  The  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  at  its 
meeting  in  June  and  the  management  urged  to  act  promptly  in 
making  a  suitable  appointment  from  the  legal  civil  list. 

For  seven  years  past,  the  school  organization  has  been  con- 
ducted on  the  ungraded  plan  with  each  cottage  family  instructed 
for  a  half-day  session  at  home.  This  plan  has  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  scholastic  interest  of 
the  individual  boy  and  of  discipline.  In  a  work  of  this  character, 
the  teacher  is  more  than  ever  charged  with  a  twofold  duty,  i.  a — 
imparting  knowledge  and  developing  character.  The  very  home- 
like manner  in  which  these  school  units  are  organized  gives  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  personal 
and  controlling  influence.  The  smaller  group,  the  greater  de- 
pendence on  the  teacher,  the  more  intimate  and  social  relation 
developed,  all  tend  to  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  and  personal 
interest  These  boys  for  the  most  part  come  from  indiflFerent 
homes;  have  neglected  school  while  at  home,  and  need  just  such 
personal  interest  and  simple  homelike  oversight. 

The  well-conducted  classes  in  theoretical  agriculture  and  an- 
imal husbandry  continue.  The  boys  of  the  farm  groups  are 
taught  the  more  scientific  and  practical  methods  of  farm  work. 
Class  work  is  supplemented  in  proper  season  by  field  experiments 
and  practical  application  of  the  principles  taught  in  daVs  work 
on  the  farm.  The  higher  classes  are  now  studying  scientific  feed- 
ing of  cows,  horses,  and  fowls,  and  with  the  instructor,  are  work- 
ing out  a  standard  ration  with  tables  of  digestible  nutrients.  The 
Cornell  lectures  on  feeding  are  given.  The  treatment  of  the 
horse  on  the  farm,  his  work,  bedding,  general  care,  etc.,  are  all 
topics  of  discussion  and  the  subjects  treated  in  class  compositions. 
The  dairy  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  the  milk  testing  apparatus  ; 
several  of  them  can  already  manage  the  official  Babcock  test  used  * 
at  the  main  Colony  farm.  Tn  the  farming  operations  generally, 
the  planting  is  more  and  more  being  studied  in  connection  with 
a  scientific  treatment  of  the  soil  and  its  natural  chemical  values. 
The  dairy  is  a  large  factor.    It  supplies  all  the  home  used  milk 
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and  a  sufficient  surplus  remains  to  operate  the  creamery  most  of 
the  year. 

The  more  important  improvements  accomplished  during  tlie 
year  were: 

Extensive  interior  replastering  and  painting  of  all  the  older 
cottages  and  central  buildings ; 

Extensive  inter-colony  road  improvements,  local  gravel  being 
used  as  a  top  dressing ; 

Opening  and  all  year  use  of  large  swimming  pool; 

Some  15,000  feet  of  water  pipe  and  25  fire  hydrants  installed; 

Sewage  disposal  plants  No.  3  and  No.  4  completed,  located  at 
Haneayah  and  Oaneasos  colonies; 

Oneida  Colony  designated  as  Forestry  Colony  and  plantings 
begun  as  follows : 

4,000  white  pine  transplants,  three  years  old, 

4,000  Norway  spruce  transplants,  three  years  old, 

1,000  tulip  poplar  seedlings, 

1,000  Caroline  poplar  cuttings. 

Recommendations, 
The  Committee  favors  special  appropriations  for  the  coming 
year  for  the  following  purposes : 

(1)  A  specially  planned  building  remote  from  the  cottage 
sections,  with  a  capacity  of  75,  for  discipline  needs  and  special 
isolation  of  difficult  moral  cases. 

(2)  Increased  provision  for  reception  quarantine  so  planned 
that  the  various  groups  of  newcomers  will  not  mingle  until  dis- 
charged by  the  physicians. 

(3)  It  is  desirable  that  both  chaplains  reside  at  the  Colony. 
Separate  resident  cottages  should  be  provided  for  them. 

(4)  Heating  plant  in  storehouse  and  extension  of  the  floor 
space  and  completion  of  this  building  according  to  original  plans. 

(5)  Enlargement  of  boilers  and  radiators. 

(6)  Drain  tile  for  extension  of  such  work  on  the  low  farm 
lands. 

(7)  Construction  of  storage  bins  in  cottages. 

(8)  Installation  of  electric  meters. 
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(9)  Construction  of  greenhouse. 

(10)  Furnishing  of  hospital  extension. 

(11)  Permanent  sheds  for  annual  fairs. 

(12)  Extension  of  roadways  and  colony  walks. 

New  York  State   Training   School  for  Boys,  Yorktown 
Heights,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

(Established  1904.) 

WnuAH  B.  Osgood  Field,  President,  646  Fifth  avenue,  New  York; 
Pbof.  Fbaitklin  H.  Bbigos,  Superintendent, 

The  property  of  this  institution  consists  of  490%  acres,  located 
at  Lake  Mohansic,  near  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York.  The 
situation  is  one  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  boys' 
training  school.  It  will  be  desirable,  however,  to  increase  the 
State's  buildings  so  that,  later,  when  its  growth  demands  more 
acreage,  the  cost  will  not  be  excessiva  We  believe  the  early 
purchase  of  an  additional  500  acres  desirable.  The  propert;y 
is  about  36  miles  distant  from  New  York  City.  It  is  important 
as  bearing  upon  the  present  needs  of  New  York  City  and  coun- 
ties adjacent  that  this  institution  be  completed  at  an  early  day. 
Appropriations  for  initial  work  as  given  in  detail  in  the  Board's 
annual  report  have  been  mada  These  include  items  for  sewage 
disposal  plant,  water  storage,  highway  improvement,  spur  rail- 
road track,  power  house,  and  coal  pockets,  repairs  for  existing 
buildings,  seven  new  cottages  for  boys,  laundry  building,  ice- 
house, etc. 

To  expedite  the  work  of  erecting  the  institution,  a  special 
force  of  assistant  architects  was  provided  so  that  local  expert 
supervision  might  be  promptly  and  eflFectively  prosecuted.  Un- 
foreseen delays  have  projected  themselves  during  the  year,  which 
make  it  problematical  even  at  this  late  day  to  say  how  soon  the 
institution  will  be  ready  for  reception  of  inmates.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  with  recent  additions  to  the  supervisory  force,  the  plans 
and  specifications  will  be  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  of  adver- 
tising bids  for  the  erection  of  inmate  cottages  at  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year. 
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The  Board  of  Managers  is  giving  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  development  of  this  plant  and  to  building  plans.  In  April, 
these  gentlemen  conferred  with  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  in  the  hope  that  further  impetus  might  be  given  to 
the  work  by  securing  a  larger  measure  of  departmental  activity. 

The  question  of  sewage  disposal  has  been  a  troublesome  one,  as 
objection  has  at  a  late  moment  developed  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  protection  of  the  Croton  water  shed.  The  State 
Department  of  Health  does  not  approve  the  present  sewage  disr 
posal  plans.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  building 
of  highways  and  repairs  to  existing  buildings.  Some  fifty  acres 
have  been  cultivated  this  season  and  sufficient  feed  raised  for  the 
stock.  A  herd  of  thirteen  Holstein  cows  are  now  housed  in  the 
barns  as  a  nucleus  of  the  larger  stock  raising  activities  to  come, 
when  the  institution  is  ready  for  inmates  and  the  farm  colonies 
are  opened. 

Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in 
THE  City  of  New  York. 

"  The  House  of  Refuge," 
Randall's  Island,  New  York  City. 

(Established  1824.) 

Isaac  Townsend,  President,  I  East  Slst  street,  New  York  City;  Edward 
C.  Babbeb,  Superintendent. 

The  tendency,  noted  in  our  several  annual  reports,  towiard  a 
gradual  diminution  of  the  inmato  family  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  larger  boys  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  parole  is  more  or  leas  the  experience  of  the  year  just 
closed.  We  note  too  that  the  number  of  colored  boys  in  the  family 
(80)  has  increased.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  sepa- 
rate disciplinary  institution  exists  for  colored  misdemeanants  and 
that,  in  a  measure,  other  training  schools  for  boys  dislike  to 
receive  them. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Fraw- 
ley,  which  has  become  a  law,  raising  the  age  limit  of  admittance 
to  this  institution  from   16  years  to  18  years.     This  will  un- 
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doubtedly  result  in  increasing  to  some  degree  the  average  popu- 
lation for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  census  data  indicates  to  what  extent  the  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  during  the  past  seven  years : 
The  year  1907  closed  with  616  present; 
*The  year  1908  closed  with  717  present; 
The  year  1909  closed  with  618  present; 
The  year  1910  closed  with  413  present; 
fThe  year  1911  closed  with  459  present; 
The  year  1912  closed  with  435  present; 
The  year  1913  closed  with  411  present 

The  delays  experienced  in  completing  the  new  institution  for 
boys  at  Yorktown  Heights,  are  all  the  more  emphasized  be- 
cause under  the  present  modified  laws  very  young  boys  have 
been  committed  since  1911  to  this  congregate  type  of  insti- 
tution. With  the  junior  group  eliminated,  the  reductions  in 
census  for  the  paiat  three  years  would  have  been  materially 
more.  The  average  number  of  boys  under  twelve,  cared  for  this 
year  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  was  60. 

The  parole  and  indenturing  work  is  actively  prosecuted.  A 
force  of  seven  agents  conduct  periodical  visits  to  discharged  in- 
mates, the  results  of  which  are  examined  and  studied  by  the 
Managers'  Committee  on  Paroles.  This  committee,  it  is  found, 
is  very  active.  It  meets  almost  weekly  during  the  year  and 
passes  upon  upward  of  1,000  cases  each  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  staff  of  the  institution  has  been  reduced  by 
seven,  owing  to  persistent  reductions  in  census  of  inmates. 

Repairs  are  in  good  general  condition  and,  with  recent  appro- 
priations for  new  boilers,  the  plant  will  be  comfortably  equipped 
in  point  of  heating  facilities. 

A  remarkably  good  health  record  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  year.    Medical  and  nursing  attention  is  excellent. 

The  training  of  delinquents  in  a  large,  old-type  congregate 
institution,  such  as  this  is,  cannot,  even  under  the  best  auspices,  be 
satisfactory.    With  the  completion  of  the  State  Training  School 

*  Unusual  number  of  paroled  boys  returned  for  violation  of  paroles. 
t  Operation  of  new  law  permitting  the  commitment  of  boys  under  12  years 
of  age. 
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for  Boys  at  Yorktown  Heights,  there  will  be  provided  a  plant 
with  all  modern  facilities  and  a  more  suitable  environment. 

In  the  matter  of  special  appropriations  for  the  coming  year, 
we  deem  it  advisable  for  the  Legislature  to  grant  only  such  a  sum 
as  will  insure  the  continuance  of  good  sanitary  conditions  and 
safety  of  habitation  at  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Jr., 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 
NICHOLAS  M.  PETERS, 

Committee. 
The  Capitol, 
October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   IDIOTS  AND 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  standing  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  on 
visitation  of  the  institutions  caring  for  the  State's  wards  of  the 
feeble-minded  class  has  visited  and  inspected  during  the  year  the 
State  institutions  at  Syracuse,  Newark,  and  Rome  which  have  also 
received,  in  detail,  inspection  by  the  Board's  inspector  of  State 
Charitable  Institutions. 

We  find  a  present  census  of  1,230  males  and  1,447  females, 
allotted  unfortunately  still  on  the  plan  of  a  purely  sex  division ; 
this  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  work  and  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  scheme  of  reclassification  adopted  in  conference 
with  the  se\'eral  boards  of  managers  and  experts  called  together 
at  our  Board's  suggestion  in  November  of  1908.  In  our  previous 
reports  we  have  outlined  the  plan  of  regrouping  and  have  from 
time  to  time  aided  in  the  efforts  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
this  scientifically  administrative  improvement  The  L^islature 
of  1911,  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  granted  various  appro- 
priations of  the  sum  total  of  $187,750  with  which  a  good  be- 
ginning could  be  made  at  the  Newark  institution.  Aside  from 
the  matter  of  a  better  classification  the  stress  of  need  is  very 
great  that  further  bed  capacity  should  be  promptly  provided.  We 
find  on  inquiry  that  there  are  at  this  time  filed  at  the  several 
State  institutions  approved  applications  for  655  feeble-minded 
persons  for  whom  State  care  and  attention  is  desirable.  This 
does  not  include  all  persons  of  this  type  whom  poor  law  officers 
could  send  if  ample  vacancies  existed.  Delayed  action  in  the 
premises  affecting  the  building  operations  and  work  of  extension 
has  thus  far  quite  nullified  the  possibility  of  early  realization  of 
the  better  grouping  plans.  This  in  measure  is  partly  due  to  un- 
familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  newly  ap- 
pointed officers  and  managers.  We  regret  exceedingly  our  in- 
ability to  report  better  progress  this  year  in  this  field  of  activity. 

[217] 
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Much  is  hoped  for  however  with  the  final  development  of  Letch- 
worth  Village  where  ultimately  a  population  of  2,500  will  reside. 

In  studying  the  movement  of  population,  it  is  found  that  the 
past  two  years  reveal  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  reception  and 
retention  of  young  children,  a  majority  of  whom  are  of  the 
paralytic  type,  calling  for  nursing  care  of  a  more  discriminating 
kind.  A  gradual  and  quite  pronounced  increase  of  delinquents 
is  also  becoming  apparent  in  the  institutions,  more  noticeable 
however  in  the  male  departments.  Unsegregated,  this  class  is 
much  of  a  menace,  at  times  seriously  unsettling  disciplinary  pro- 
cedure. That  other  commonwealths  are  confronted  with  a  sim- 
ilar problem  is  evident  from  resort  to  special  legislation  which 
several  of  the  states  have  recently  made.  The  'State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  enacted  a  law  providing  for  permanent  care  of  this 
type,  in  separate  and  isolated  departments  of  institutional 
custody. 

We  lack  such  provision  in  our  State  which  we  believe  is  in  line 
with  better  method  of  treatment  and  care  and  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  adoption. 

The  possibilities  of  an  extension  of  the  parole  privileges  to 
high  grade  inmates  has  again  been  urged  upon  our  attention.  In 
the  case  of  males  the  problem  is  less  complicated.  The  return  of 
this  class  of  women  to  liberty  out  in  the  world  at  any  age  is  quite 
generally  viewed  with  apprehension,  yet  we  favorably  entertain 
the  tentative  suggestion  that  under  certain  safeguarded  conditions 
and  effective  parole  supervision  there  are  possibilities  of  bettering 
the  living  conditions  of  certain  high  grade  cases  who  have  passed 
the  critical  scrutiny  of  authorities  and  have  been  prepared  for  the 
change  by  adequate  training  in  some  useful  labor.  Recent  legis- 
lation has  empowered  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Rome  institu- 
tion, caring  for  both  males  and  females,  to  parole  inmates  in  Iteir 
discretion.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  volimtary  ac- 
ceptance without  commitment  is  also  authorized  for  a  temporary 
term  for  observation  and  study  of  the  case,  in  this  respect  follow- 
ing somewhat  the  later  laws  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane. 

In  all  the  institutions  of  this  group,  plans  are  matured  and  to 
some  extent  carried  into  effect  to  supply  the  Binet-Simon  tests 
of  mentality,  with  modification  as  the  character  and  conditions 
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enjoin,  to  aid  in  a  more  scientifically  accurate  designation  of  the 
d^ee  of  mental  insolvency. 

We  hope  for  the  Syracuse  institution  a  larger  field  of  useful- 
ness and  more  exact  scientific  development  We  believe  in  its 
possibilities  as  a  center  for  advanced  information  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  feeble-minded.  Its  excellent  location  in  a 
university  city,  with  easily  accessible  special  equipment  for  per- 
fected plans,  gives  encouragement  that  it  may  fully  supply  the 
State's  increasing  needs.  Dr.  O.  Howard  Cobb  took  office  as 
Superintendent  at  Syracuse  on  April  18,  1912,  and  has  made 
favorable  progress  in  the  several  industrial  departments. 

Health  conditions  have  been  less  favorable  at  Syracuse  and 
Rome  than  at  Newark.  At  the  former  a  mild  epidemic  form  of 
measles  ran  its  course  and  several  oases  of  typhoid  were  again 
under  treatment,  but  confined  to  employees.  The  immunizing  of 
the  inmate  family  by  the  use  of  the  typhoid  vaccine  had  been 
undertaken  early  in  the  season  and  undoubtedly  resulted  in  an 
avoidance  of  epidemic.    All  new  arrivals  are  now  so  treated. 

At  Rome,  cases  of  measles,  typhoid,  pneumonia,  and  scabies 
were  experienced.  Cases  of  scabies  persistently  prevail.  Pul- 
monary tuberculosis  has  slightly  increased  at  Newark  and  more 
markedly  at  Rome.  The  former  now  has  30  cases  and  the  latter 
105.  Neither  institution  has  absolutely  distinctive  hospital  pro- 
vision for  such  cases. 

Below  will  be  found  a  summary  of  such  details  of  interest  con- 
cerning each  institution  as  the  several  inspections  for  the  year 
have  developed. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Ciiilpbex, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  V\x  Dtnrx,  President y  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  present  capacity  is  561  beds,  including  11  beds  in  special 
hospital  rooms  for  invalid  cases.  The  census  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  Girls,  286 ;  Boys,  282. 

The  population  has  not  for  a  number  of  years  past  been  of  a 
grade  best  suited  for  educational  development,  but  is  now  improv- 
ing.   This  fault  as  before  noted  was  due  to  the  growing  demands 
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made  upon  the  management  to  find  places  for  borderline  and 
subnormal  cases  hardly  suitable  and  yet  which  were  not  fully 
within  the  custodial  class.  These  emergency  cases  were  precip- 
itated upon  the  institution  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of 
crowded  conditions  existing  at  the  other  State  institutions  caring 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  as  a  result  remained  here  indefinitely 
—  ultimately  reaching  the  farm  colony  if  not  otherwise  trans- 
ferred. 

To  eliminate  this  element  gradually  by  proper  transfer  and 
restrict  justly  and  strictly  all  admittances  to  the  educible  class  is 
a  duty  of  first  importance,  and  is  being  quite  vigorously  under- 
taken this  year.  The  records  of  the  year  show  a  number  of  cases 
of  epilepsy  for  whom  transfer  to  Craig  Colony  has  not  as  yet  been 
secured.  Physical  improvements  have  been  largely  confined  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  electric  light  wiring  system  and  minor 
carpentry  and  plumbing  renewal. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  superintendent  last  year,  a  new 
policy  was  pursued  in  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  edu- 
cational plans  and  industrial  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  more 
essential  needs  of  the  inmates.  The  kindergarten  periods  and  at- 
tendance have  been  augmented  and  the  courses  this  year  con- 
siderably improved. 

So  much  has  in  recent  times  been  accomplished  in  this  field  of 
training  of  the  feeble-minded  that  one  naturally  questions 
whether  at  Syracuse  all  the  necessary  equipment  to  develop  the 
situation  fully  and  meet  new  problems  has  been  provided.  In 
the  industrial  courses  much  more  elementary  training  is  required, 
and  for  this  and  enlarged  school  rooms  additional  buildings  and 
equipment  are  necessary,  for  which  special  appropriations  need 
to  be  granted. 

State     Cttstodial     Asylum     for     Feeble-Minded    Women, 
Newark,  New  York. 

Rkv.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  President,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  bed  capacity  of  this  institution. has  remained  stationary 
for  several  years,  viz.:  795  beds.  The  present  census  is  774 
women  with  a  waiting  list  of  some  200  suitable  cases.     The  in- 
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mate  family  is  classified  according  to  physical  conditions  and 
ability  to  work,  i.  e.,  first,  second  and  third  grade  —  this  group 
numbers  656  inmates,  of  which  342  are  of  the  first  grade.  The 
number  of  epileptics  at  this  time  is  slightly  increased —  36.  For 
these,  until  transfer  to  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  is  possible, 
a  separate  cottage  has  been  assigned  which  is  occupied  jointly 
with  the  lowest  grade:  inmates.  The  number  of  delinquents 
formerly  inmates  of  penal  or  reformatory  institutions  is  35.  For 
these,  segregation  in  a  separate  cottage  is  not  provided.  It  is  this 
group  which  presents  the  special  disciplinary  problems  of  the 
institution. 

The  desirable  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  three  State 
institutions  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  sought  by  your  commit- 
tee and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature  which  a  year  ago  granted 
special  appropriations  to  extend  the  physical  plant  to  provide 
initial  means  for  the  inauguration  of  the  scheme  of  reclassifica- 
tion, depends  at  this  time  entirely  upon  the  progress  in  building 
operations  at  Newark  so  that  transfer  of  females  now  held  in  the 
institution  at  Rome,  which  at  present  cares  for  a  mixed  popula- 
tion and  which  it  is  designed  should  hereafter  receive  only  males, 
may  be  effected.  Another  year  has  passed  and  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  report  that  the  work  of  extension  has  been  materially  de- 
veloped. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  progress  in  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  has  been  made.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  tlie  original  group  of  buildings,  viz. :  '^  A,"  "  B/'  and 
"  C  "  purchased  with  the  land  at  time  of  acquisition  by  the  State, 
will  have  to  give  place  for  more  suitable  and  better  saf^uarded 
premises.  The  three  buildings  are  congregate  in  style,  five 
stories  high  and  lack  all  modem  provisions  in  point  of  fireproof 
construction.  In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  all  the  more 
urgent  that  prompt  and  vigorous  action  should  be  taken  to  push 
forward  the  present  building  plans. 

The  sewage  disposal  system,  rapidly  growing  more  troublesome 
and  unsanitary,  promises  soon  to  be  adequately  cared  for  by  a 
local  public  work  now  in  progress.  The  village  of  Newark  hajg 
been  bonded  and  has  assumed  the  obligation  of  installing  a  mod- 
em disposal  plant  into  which  the  State  institution,  in  consid- 
eration of  its  payment  of  $20,000  as  part  of  the  expense,  will 
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discharge  perpetually.  Improveineuts  effected  during  the  year 
have  been  more  largely  of  the  nature  of  sanitary  and  minor  re- 
pairs and  renovation  of  official  quarters  with  the  exception  of  a 
system  of  reward  of  merit>  which  has  been  established  somewhat 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  The  inmate  family  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into 
three  groups — each  representing  a  color,  either  red,  white  or 
blue,  and  signifying  various  periods  of  continuous  good  conduct ; 
each  member,  for  purposes  of  designation,  wearing  a  ribbon  of  the 
color  represented  by  the  group.  The  inmates  have  responded  to 
the  plan  and  it  is  purposed  to  give  some  reward  to  those  continu- 
ing in  good  conduct 

The  full  complement  of  employees  for  the  institution  as  fixed 
by  the  authorities  is  110  persons.  There  have  been  no  material 
changes  in  the  more  important  positions.  For  more  than  a  year 
past  it  has  been  quite  difficult  to  get  reliable  employees  in  the 
general  administrative  service.  The  living  quarters  are  cramped 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  service  building  the  discomfort 
is  made  more  irksome.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  service 
became  better  adjusted.  The  industrial  department  in  charge 
of  Miss  Phillips  has  made  progress,  the  outlook  is  encouraging; 
enlarged  quarters  are  very  much  needed  for  its  natural  develop- 
ment Attendance  daily  averages  55.  There  are  at  least  100 
inmates  capable  of  benefit  if  more  space  could  be  assigned  to  the 
classes.  Weaving  and  rug  making  are  especially  desirable 
courses.  These  need  equipment.  The  sewing,  embroidery  and 
knitting  sections  are  doing  excellent  work.  These  higher  in- 
dustrial courses  are  very  popular  and  have  been  the  means  of 
readjusting  to  a  more  agreeable  status  the  occupational  assign- 
ment of  many  higher  grade  inmates.  The  result  contributes  to  a 
more  happy  and  agreeable  condition  of  the  institutional  life. 

The  matter  of  religious  instruction  is  now  quite  well  adjusted. 
A  Protestant  service  is  held.  Since  January,  1912,  the  local 
Roman  Catholic  priest  visits  regularly  and  more  recently  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  a  rabbi  at  Rochester  to  conduct 
a  service  for  his  people.  Continuing  the  plans  of  last  year  the 
department  of  recreation  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  It  now 
reaches  more  fully  the  low  grade  inmates  and  for  the  higher 
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grades  a  more  discriminating  program  is  also  provided.     Disci- 
pline is  undoubtedly  affected  favorably  by  these  special  efforts. 

Rome  State  Custodial  School,  Rome,  Xew  York. 
Db.  Wm.  B.  Reid,  President,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  is  noticeably  crowded.  Its  normal  bed  ca- 
pacity is  1,200.  The  census  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  period  was: 
Men,  955 ;  women,  387.  Of  this  number  it  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  200  are  eligible  for  farm  colony  life.  The  present 
farm  population  is  40  and  is  the  limit  of  present  physical  accom- 
modations. The  pressure  for  admittance  is  very  great;  there 
appears  to  be  no  diminution  of  the  waiting  list  which  now  num- 
bers 300  after  careful  revision  by  the  several  county  poor  law 
officers.  Emergency  cases  are  received  as  early  as  possible.  The 
inmate  family  is  classified  into  24  groups  with  an  average  of  40 
to  60  members  in  each  group  or  ward.  The  crippled  infirm  and 
acutely  ill  class  constitutes  a  group  of  250  or  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population;  another  15  per  cent,  are  tuberculous. 
The  number  employed  in  one  way  or  another  is  580;  the  re- 
mainder are  unemployed. 

In  analyzing  this  population  and  before  any  critical  comparison 
of  the  institution  as  a  whole  is  made  with  others  of  its  kind,  it 
must  be  considered  that  its  management  enforces  practically  no 
restriction  as  to  age  limit  and  grade  of  feeble-mindedness  in  its 
receptions.  The  doors  are  open  to  both  sexes  of  all  grades  and 
ages.  The  number  of  younger  children  and  delinquents  for  whom 
application  is  made  has  noticeably  increased  the  past  two  years, 
far  exceeding  any  previous  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  work. 
There  are  now  about  450  inmates  16  years  of  age  and  under. 
Some  of  those  more  recently  received  are  as  young  as  21/^  years. 
The  institution  is  hardly  well  equipped  for  the  separate  care  of 
very  young  children.  The  younger  people  invariably  come  from 
private  homes  rather  than  from  institutions. 

The  improvements  effected  during  the  year  were:  Completion 
of  the  system  of  sewage  disposal  including  a  scheme  of  separat- 
ing storm  water  and  excretal  sewage. 
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An  addition  to  the  laundry  haa  been  built  and  is  in  full  opera- 
tion—  additional  modern  equipment  was  installed.  The  roof 
gutters  and  inside  conductor  pipes  of  ward  buildings  "  B  "  and 
"  C  "  have  been  placed  which  will  insure  better  wall  protection 
for  the  winter.  Alterations  to  the  steam  system  and  power  plant 
have  recently  been  completed  incorporating  some  extension  oi 
pipe  lines,  new  pumps  and  leader  lines.  A  greater  variety  of 
minor  and  elementary  industrial  occupations  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  kindergarten  and  class  work.  These  classes  are 
divided  into  four  periods  and  since  January  1st  have  been  prac- 
tically reorganized.  Painting  of  the  interior  of  *^  B  "  and  "  C  " 
buildings  is  completed.  Some  renewal  of  interior  plaster  work 
in  "  J  "  and  "  D ''  buildings  has  been  accomplished  and  new  tiles 
and  repairs  to  floors  made  in  the  water  sections  and  main  kitchen 
of  "  J  "  building.  The  living  rooms  of  employees  have  been  re- 
painted as  has  also  the  central  kitchen.  Extensive  preparations 
for  renewal  of  deteriorated  plaster  work  throughout  the  plant  are 
under  way. 

In  the  newer  buildings,  a  passenger  elevator,  hydraulic  power, 
which  permits  the  more  convenient  transportation  of  the  hospital 
cases  and  cripples  has  been  installed. 

The  full  staff  of  employees  at  this  time  is  204  persons.  This 
institution  has  always  had  a  high  percentage  of  changes  in  the 
routine  staff.  It  averages  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  force  per 
month.  The  chief  positions  are  not  so  affected ;  in  these  the  ten- 
ure of  office  has  been  normally  permanent  The  plan  of  employ- 
ing married  couples  is  encouraged  and  in  a  measure  offsets  some 
of  the  difficulties  heretofore  experienced. 

We  consider  it  essential  that  the  farm  colony  activities  be 
gradually  increased  and  to  this  end  we  favor  the  purchase  of 
considerably  more  adjoining  farm  lands,  which  happily  are  still 
available  at  a  reasonable  price.  Other  needs  to  which  we  invite 
favorable  attention  are: 

1.  Better  hospital  provision,  including  separate  and  dis- 
tinct quarters  for  quarantine  and  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
cases. 

2.  Erection  of  shop  and  industrial  buildings. 
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3.  Liberal  appropriation  to  complete  grading  and  tree 
plantiiig  about  the  front  of  the  grounds  and  grading  and 
building  of  walks  and  macadam  roadways  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  buildings. 

4.  Extension  of  farm  colony  idea. 

5.  Extension  and  improvement  of  electric  equipment. 

6.  A  separate  building  for  defective  delinquents. 

7.  Rehabilitation  of  cemetery  grounds,  including  proper 
fence  inclosure  and  grave  markers. 

Letohwortii    Village,   Thiells,   Rockland   County,   N.   Y. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  was  opened  July  11,  1911,  and  will  when 
completed  provide  for  2,500  inmates.  It  is  designed  for  the 
custodial  care  of  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  persons.  Its  pres- 
ent capacity  is  100,  and  census  96.  Practically  all  of  the  present 
population  has  been  received  from  New  York  City  institutions  on 
Randall's  Island. 

Initial  appropriations  have  been  made  for  sewage  disposal  and 
water  storage  and  supply.  The  work  on  these  is  completed.  The 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  bousing  of  the  larger  inmate  family 
has  been  delayed,  owing  to  diflSculties  experienced  in  fixing  upon 
a  definite  scheme  of  heating.  These  impediments  are  now  re- 
moved and  with  the  liberal  appropriations  already  available  for 
main  dormitory  groups,  administrative,  and  colony  buildings, 
the  work  of  erection  should  hereafter  proceed  steadily,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  another  year  the  bed  capacity  will  have  materially 
increased  and  some  measure  of  relief  given  to  the  crowded  con- 
ditions existing  in  other  institutions. 

This  institution  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  State  and  upon  its  early  completion  depends  entirely  the 
effective  reclassification  of  several  city  institutions  now  over- 
crowded. 

It  will  also  relieve  the  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  and  allow  of  a  better  allotment  of  the  several  grades  of 
feeble-minded  persons  now  in  other  State  institutions. 
Vol.  1  —  8 
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There  have  been  two  deaths  at  the  colony  this  year,  both  at 
Secor  Colony,  and  for  a  time  a  number  of  cases  of  trachoma  were 
under  special  treatment. 

Administratively  the  institution  is  not  yet  fully  organized. 
Several  changes  have  already  occurred  in  personnel.  The  excel- 
lent farming  activities  undertaken  in  1911  and  1912  are  dis- 
continued and  this  department  of  effort  reduced  to  smaller  pro- 
portions. The  services  of  the  scientific  farmer  were  dispensed 
with.  A  steward,  resident  physician,  and  supervising  matron 
have  been  appointed.  The  inmates  were  chiefly  employed  this 
year  in  road  building  and  clearing  of  rough  lands. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  one  of  the  first  buildings  to  be  erected 
should  be  the  hospital  and  observation  quarantine  so  that  every 
facility  may  be  provided  for  the  proper  care  and  nursing  of  the 
sick.  For  special  appropriations  for  this  institution  we  refer 
to  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and 
published  in  its  annual  report 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMON   W.   ROSENDALE, 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 
D.  W.  BFRDICK, 

Committee. 
The  Capitol, 
October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   SOLDIERS   AND 
SAILORS'  HOMES. 

To  the  Stale  Board  of  Charities: 

Soldieirs  and  Sailors'  Homes  for  honorably  discharged  depend- 
ents, formerly  in  the  army  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
are  provided  for  as  follows:  Thirty-one  homes  located  in  twenty- 
seven  different  States  of  the  Union  and  ten  national  homes  located 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States,  equally  distributed  geo- 
graphically. It  is  always  more  satisfactory  in  considering  the 
import  of  statistics  in  this  field  of  charitable  effort  to  have  data 
covering  all  these  institutions.  We  find  that  for  the  last  year  of 
available  statistics  (1912)  the  total  number  of  persons  cared  for 
in  the  national  homes  was  32,800  and  that  in  the  several  state 
homes  was  20,937,  a  total  of  53,737.  This  is  a  decrease,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  876,  i.  e.,  501  in  national 
homes  and  375  in  state  homes.  In  the  national  homes  there 
were  2,514  deaths  or  76.65  for  every  1,000  of  the  whole  number 
cared  for.  The  number  of  admittances  in  the  national  homes  for 
this  year  was  7,907,  the  greatest  in  its  history  since  1867,  but  of 
this  number  52  per  cent  were  readmissions.  The  average  age  of 
these  veterans  is  computed  to  be  71.08  years.  We  have  noted  in 
our  reports  for  the  past  three  years  the  growing  number  of  mem- 
bers whose  eligibility  is  based  upon  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  provisional  army,  foreign  service,  and  Indian 
campaigns.  The  ten  federal  homes  now  care  for  3,618  men  of 
this  service,  334  of  whom  were  admitted  in  1912,  and  286  in 
1911.     The  average  age  of  these  beneficiaries  is  44.31  years. 

In  our  own  State  there  are  two  homee  caring  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  which  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  viz. :  The  New  York  Stat^  Soldiers  and  vSailors'  Home, 
at  Bath,  and  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Homo 
at  Oxford.  These  were  regularly  inspected  this  year.  We  sub- 
mit below  in  more  detail  the  essential  points  of  inspection  and 
such  notes  and  observations  as  the  present  requirements  call  for. 

[229] 
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New  Yobk  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

(Establiahed  1878.) 

Gen.  Clinton  D.  MacDougall,  President,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  Col.  Jos.  E.  Ewell, 

Conirnumdant. 

The  census  of  this  home  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1,715. 
These  figures  as  compared  with  the  highwater  mark  of  member- 
ship for  the  year  1907  is  a  15  per  cent,  reduction  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  this  decrease  will  be  gradual  in  the  future  and 
hold  to  a  minimum  until  such  time  as  increasing  members  oi 
Spanish  War  veterans  may  claim  attention  and  require  a  maxi- 
mum of  capacity.  It  is  problematical  at  this  early  day  to  fore- 
shadow what  the  future  needs  in  this  direction  will  be.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  some  thirty  Spanish  War  veterans  cared  for. 

The  finances  of  the  institution,  however,  will  require  some  re- 
adjustments each  year  as  the  diminution  in  membership  becomes 
more  marked.  A  certain  maximum  of  upkeep  is  essential  so  long 
as  the  home  is  maintained  and  for  this  reason  the  per  capita  of 
cost  will  from  now  on  gradually  increase.  On  February  15th, 
Barracks  "  G  "  was  closed ;  this  will,  with  alterations  under  way, 
be  made  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  male  civilian  em- 
ployees, particularly  kitchen  help  and  waiters  in  the  main  dining 
hall.  The  total  employment  roll  including  soldier  helpers  is  427. 
This  varies  from  time  to  time  as  civilians  are  employed  to  super- 
sede the  soldier  workers  in  the  more  laborious  assignments. 

The  experience  at  Bath  in  respect  of  new  admittances  is  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  the  soldiers'  homes  in  that  a  large  percentage 
of  readmissions  are  noticeable  this  year.  The  death  rate  has  in- 
creased from  normal  causes,  such  as  declining  vitality,  old  age, 
etc.  These  average  from  12  to  14  per  month  and  their  individual 
age  averages  between  74  and  75  years.  The  average  age  of  the 
living  members  is  slightly  higher  at  Bath  than  is  the  experience 
in  the  Federal  homes,  e.  g.,  73  years.  The  cemetery  now  con- 
tains some  3,100  graves.  Administration  continues  excellent. 
This  is  commendable  in  view  of  the  many  natural  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  in  a  camp  organization,  where  civilians 
and  soldier  helpers  closely  mingle  and  are  so  largely  employed  in 
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the  minor  domestic  service.    Discipline  is  firm,  yet  kindly.    The 
general  staff  remains  unchanged  except  in  the  following  positions: 

The  Kev.  John  F.  Farrell,  for  more  than  ten  years  Roman 
Catholic  chaplain,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  a  large 
parish  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  His  leaving  the  home 
is  a  much-felt  loss,  as  he  was  particularly  well  fitted  for  his  work 
among  the  veterans.  He  was  an  efficient  and  helpful  aid  to  the 
management  of  the  home  in  many  minor  administrative  ways  be- 
cause of  his  popularity  with  all  the  members,  irrespective  of 
creed.  The  Rev.  John  O'Donohue  succeeds  him.  The  other 
change  is  in  the  position  of  mess-hall  superintendent ;  Mr.  John- 
stone, for  several  years  chief  nurse  at  the  hospital,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  this  place  and  is  filling  it  acceptably.  Labor  conditions 
generally  are  now  satisfactory.  There  are  few  vacancies  and 
little  difficulty  in  securing  and  holding  help. 

The  hospital  has  a  bed  capacity  of  492 ;  these  are  usually  quite 
fully  occupied.  Special  wards  and  rooms  are  provided  for  tuber- 
culosis, cancer,  dementia,  and  acute  alcoholism.  The  senile  de- 
mentia ward  has  a  population  of  71.  Nursing  facilities  are  good 
and  will  improve  as  the  staff  is  gradually  made  up  of  civilians, 
with  more  or  less  special  training  and  subject  to  regular  hospital 
discipline.  Dispensary  hours  continue,  as  before,  twice  a  day. 
These  are  well  attended  and  the  medical  service  painstaking  and 
courteous.  The  number  of  men  treated  at  a  single  quarter-year's 
term  is  over  5,000.  Camp  health  conditions  are  good.  The  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  alcoholism  is  in  better  status.  Accidents 
are  less  numerous.  With  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  grippe 
and  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  erysipelas,  the  work  of  the  medical 
staff  this  year  has  been  of  a  routine  and  uneventful  character. 
The  coal  contract  for  the  past  winter  has  been  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory, l>oth  as  to  quality  of  coal  and  irregularity  of  delivery, 
entailing  considerable  extra  cost  and  discomfort. 

The  year  witnessed  two  fires,  one  on  November  15,  1912,  which 
destroyed  the  outdoor  toilets.  Loss  estimated  at  $2,000,  and  an- 
other on  May  25,  1913,  which  destroyed  the  farm  horse-bam, 
and  many  farming  utensils,  loss  $8,000.  The  origin  and  cause  of 
the  fires  are  unknown.  Many  sanitary  plumbing  improvements 
and  reuewals  have  been  made  by  the  engineering  department, 
also  painting  and  carpentry  by  the  chief  carpenter  and  his  staff. 
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Extensive  renewal  of  farm  fence  lines  has  been  made ;  steel  lockers 
put  in  hospital  wards  for  special  patient  uses.  Cement  walks 
have  been  extended  about  the  hospital,  including  a  concrete  run- 
way for  the  wheel  chairs  operated  by  the  crippled  and  deformed. 
Several  himdred  new  books  were  purchased  for  the  general  library. 
All  barracks  exit  doors  were  made  to  swing  outward  in  accordance 
with  fire  regulations  and  inside  doors  sealed  against  the  weather. 
A  cement  constructed  tool  and  workhouse  has  been  constructed 
for  the  florist's  department  These  items  constitute  the  chief 
physical  betterments  for  the  year. 

Recor)vm€nd(Uions, 
The  last  L^slature  granted   no   special   improvement  funds 
other  than  for  extraordinary  repairs.     There  were  several  much 
needed  betterments  therefore  deferred,  until  this  year.     These 
are: 

1.  The  purchase  of  thirty  acres  additional  garden  land  adjoin- 
ing present  holdings. 

2.  Addition  to  sanitary  piggery. 

3.  Regrading  cemetery,  repairing  ponds,  and  improving  orna- 
mental grounds. 

4.  Enlarging  vegetable  cellar. 

5.  Storage  bam. 

6.  New  floors  in  chapel,  hospital,  laundry. 

7.  Mess  hall,  kitchen  and  hospital  kitchen. 

8.  New  conduit  and  piping  from  boiler  house  to  assembly  hall. 

9.  Intercommunicating  telephones  in  the  hospital. 

10.  Rebuilding  river  drive. 

11.  Installing  conduits  for  electric  wiring. 

New  York  State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home, 
Oxford^  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

(Established,  1894.) 

Mrs.  Georgianna  Griffith,  146  Second  street,  Tioy.  X.  V..  President:  Cou 
James  8.  Graham,  Superintendent. 

The  membership  of  this  home  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  institution  at  Bath  iu  that  it  was  designed  exclusively  for  the 
care  of  married  couples,  widows  and  mothers  of  veterans  and 
army  nurses.     The  Legislature  of  1912  granted  a  modification  of 
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this  test  for  membership  on  the  request  of  the  board  of  managers, 
as  it  was  found  that  arbitrary  compliance  with  the  regulation 
that  veterans  on  the  death  of  their  wives  mnst  be  transferred  to 
the  Bath  institution  worked  hardship.  Discretionary  power  is 
now  vested  in  the  board  of  managers,  who  may  permit  such 
veteran  to  continue  to  reside  at  the  Oxford  institution,  especially 
If  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  previously  lived  there  with  his 
wife  and  become  attached  to  the  place.  To  dismiss  old  and  en- 
feebled men  under  such  circumstances  was  certainly  contrary  to 
the  hionane  intent  of  the  law. 

Very  little  change  is  noticeable  this  year  in  the  character  of 
the  membership.  There  is  the  general  condition  of  infirmity,  and 
the  growing  need  of  more  discriminating  medical  and  nursing 
attention.  The  normal  bed  capacity  remains  at  235.  Divided  as 
follows: 

Home  cottages 206 

Hospital  and  infirmary ? 29 


235 


The  membership  now  includes  44  hospital  cases.  For  the 
surplus  demands  a  portion  of  the  "  D  "  cottage  is  used.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  58  bed  cases  at  one  time  during  the  year. 
^'  D  "  cottage  is  quite  generally  utilized  now  as  an  annex  to  the 
hospital. 

The  membership  at  this  time,  is:  Veterans,  26;  wives,  25; 
widows,  133  ;  mothers,  0 ;  army  nurses,  1 ;  total,  185.  The  average 
age  of  the  men  is  71  plus  years,  and  that  of  the  women  72  plus 
years. 

It  has  been  difficult  this  year  to  secure  and  hold  reliable  domestic 
and  dining  room  help.  The  situation  will  undoubtedly  improve 
as  increases  in  wages  were  granted  to  become  effective  October 
1st  During  the  year  the  administrative  staff  underwent  almost 
entire  change.  At  first  it  occurred  in  the  positions  of  hospital 
matron  and  supervising  householder  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  a  change  in  resident  physician,  head  cook,  storekeeper  and 
office  secretary.  The  new  superintendent  is  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  routine  affairs  of  the  institution  and  it  is  hoped 
the  coming  year  will  bring  more  settled  administrative  conditions. 
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The  changeable  weather  of  last  winter,  with  inanv  sudden 
alterations  of  temperature,  was  very  trying  for  the  old  people.  An 
epidemic  of  grippe  ran  its  course  which  greatly  reduced  the 
physical  activity  of  many.  Eighty  cases  were  under  special  care 
and  treatment.     The  death  rate  is  slightly  higher  this  year. 

The  tillable  acreage  of  the  home  farm  is  insufficient  to  develop 
it  on  lines  of  profit  It  would  be  desirable  to  acquire  an  adjoin- 
ing farm  land  known  as  the  Sturgis  farm.  This  would  give  more 
pasture  land  for  the  cattle  and  allow  of  better  garden  and  farm 
acreage  plots.  The  dairy  is  in  course  of  rehabilitation  and  is 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Improvements  this  year  have  been  largely  of  a  character  looking 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  farm  and  dairy  upon  a  working  basis, 
and  other  items  of  general  sanitary  repairs.  Progress  is  making 
in  enlargement  of  the  hospital. 

From  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  there  was  received  a 
cannon  relic  of  the  Civil  War,  which  has  been  appropriately 
placed  on  the  home  grounds. 

The  Home  cemetery  has  been  improved  by  the  placing  of  suit- 
able grave  markers. 

Recommendations. 

We  consider  the  following  items  as  improvements  of  value  for 
the  coming  year : 

1.  Improving  drinking  water  supply  and  storage  capacity. 

2.  Renewing  and  better  placing  the  main  tile  sewer  lines  to 
secure  better  fall  to  the  point  of  river  discharge. 

3.  More  comfortable  quarters  and  furnishings  to  attract  and 
hold  desirable  employees. 

4.  Additional  grading  and  top  dressing  of  front  grounds. 

5.  Rebuilding  of  poultry  houses. 

6.  Extension  of  farm  by  purchase  of  adjoining  acreage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  D.  W.  BURDICK, 
HORACE  McGUIRE, 
W.  H.  GRATWICK, 
The  Capitol,  Committee. 

October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   CRAIG  COLONY 
FOR  EPILEPTICS. 

To  the  StcUe  Board  of  Charities: 

The  success  of  the  colony  cottage  scheme  of  care  of  epileptics  so 
fully  demonstrated  abroad,  at  Bielefeldt^  Germany,  and  adopted  at 
Craig  Colony  in  Xew  York  State,  has  encouraged  sister  states  to 
inaugurate  similar  plans  of  care  and  housing  for  their  dependent 
epileptic  populations. 

The  more  recent  plants  authorized  and  established  by  Legis- 
latures are  those  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Iowa,  and  Idaho, 
making  at  this  writing  eleven  states  in  all  which  observe  the  colony 
plan,  and  while  some  do,  imder  the  same  organization,  provide  for 
the  feeble-minded,  a  sufficient  separation  is  observed  to  give  the 
colony  idea  distinctive  application.  Other  states  committed  and 
operating  under  the  colony  plan  are  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  Texas.  While 
all  are  not  similarly  organized  along  administrative  lines  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  somewhat  uniform  plans  does  indicate  the  greater 
desirability  of  the  colony  cottage  scheme  over  that  of  the  hospital 
congregate  plan.  The  former  invariably  includes  extensive  acreage 
which  permits  more  minute  classification  and  subdivision  in 
smaller  cottage  units. 

Epilepsy  as  a  form  of  human  deficiency  has  a  history  which 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  world's  knowledge  of  man's 
ills,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  of  diseases  is  readily 
conceded  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  its  study  and  treatment.  Con- 
servative estimates  recently  published  place  the  number  of 
epileptics  in  the  United  States  at  approximately  200,000,  a  ratio 
of  1  to  450  of  the  general  population,  and  we  note  that  the  num- 
ber is  increasing  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  general 
population.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  estimated  there  are 
about  16,000  persons  so  afflicted. 

Unlike  other  diseases  its  percentage  of  cures  is  relatively  less, 
but  has  hopefully  increased  under  the  colony  mode  of  care. 

{237] 
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Optimistic  authorities  vary  in  their  estimates  as  to  curative 
results  but  we  find  the  experience  as  expressed  ranges  from  4  per 
cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  uncomplicated  cases  treated. 
That  marked  progress  is  shown  in  the  treatment  and  care  of 
epileptics  in  distinctive  institutions  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  is  evident  from  reliable  current  reports  and  literature 
examined. 

There  is  one  common  ground  on  which  all  meet  whether  it  be 
one  form  or  another  of  housing  or  treatment,  that  is  the  vital  need 
of  detention  of  this  class  of  inmate  in  the  institutions  for  an  in- 
definite period.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  special  laws 
safeguard  the  situation  so  that  the  institutions  in  those  states  are 
in  a  better  position  to  control  the  result 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Craig  Colony  at  Sonyea,  N.  Y., 
has  endeavored  to  secure  needed  legislation  of  a  similar  kind  but 
has  not  as  yet  fully  succeeded. 

The  movement  of  population  at  Sonyea  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-1913  (last  available)  shows  admissions  — 130  males,  and 
97  females.  Died,  discharged  and  transferred  —  146  males,  and 
83  females.  Of  the  227  newly  admitt^,  only  28  were  over  40 
years  of  age,  and  69  under  15  years  of  age.  The  percentage  of 
recoveries  since  establishment  is  slightly  under  2^/^  per  cent.  This 
low  percentage  is  due  however  to  the  reception  of  large  numbers 
(50  per  cent.)  of  emergent  cases  of  a  chronic  and  purely  custodial 
type.  The  following  statistics  re  nativity  are  interesting  as  re- 
flecting the  large  percentage  of  patients  either  foreign  bom  or  of 
the  first  generation  thereafter.  In  numerous  instances  where  the 
nativity  of  patients'  parents  was  imknown  it  is  reported  that  they 
were  undoubtedly  foreign  born. 

Males       Pemales 

A.  Patients  native  born,  foreign  parentage 242  227 

B.  Patients,  foreign  bom   106  87 

C.  Patients'  nativity  unknown 4  9 

D.  Patients,    native    born,    including    doubtful 

and  unknown 407  355 


It  was  the  original  intention  to  provide  for  a  maximum  popu- 
lation of  1,500.  This  has  been  about  realized  as  the  number  now 
under  care  is  1,435,  i.  e.,  males,  767,  and  females,  668. 
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Sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  at  Craig  Colony  are  as  good 
as  crowded  conditions  of  population  and  housing  facilities  admit. 
The  infirmaries  are  always  filled  beyond  capacity.  The  more 
serious  illnesses  for  the  past  year  have  been  among  cases  located 
at  the  male  infirmary.  An  epidemic  of  typhoid  took  down  twenty- 
nine  patients,  in  ten  of  which  the  result  was  fatal.  The  situation 
cleared  in  February,  and  no  further  difiiculty  has  been  ex- 
perienced. Three  doses  of  typhoid  vaccine  were  given  to  all  per- 
sons in  the  Loomis  Infirmary,  West  House  and  Peterson  Hospital, 
with  gratifying  results.  A  number  of  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia 
cases  were  lost  during  the  winter  although  constantly  under 
medical  and  nursing  attention.  The  tuberculosis  pavilions  are 
always  filled.  The  death  rate  this  year  is  considered  moderately 
high  and  in  some  measure  due  to  typhoid  fever  deaths  and  to  those 
of  terminal  cases.  It  is  found  on  examination  that  over  13  per 
cent  of  the  present  population  show  symptoms  more  or  less 
marked  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Medical  and  surgical  work 
continues  as  before  receiving  prompt  attention  from  division  phy- 
sicians and  central  hospital  surgeons. 

The  laboratory  work  this  year  has  been  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  its  equipment  One  of  the  important  fimctions  of  the 
colony,  as  we  have  on  previous  occasions  suggested,  is  the  critical 
study  of  this  intractable  disease  in  all  its  complicated  forms  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  its  origin,  cause,  and  possible  cure. 
Restricted  appropriations  heretofore  have  not  given  a  free  hand  in 
prosecuting  research  work  and  while  some  valuable  pathological 
results  have  been  secured,  the  physical  equipment  of  this  depart- 
ment does  not  give  any  great  scope  to  the  undertaking.  Scientific 
work  here  has  had  to  be  considered  a  secondary  matter  by  the  verv 
force  of  demands  made  throughout  the  State  for  reception  and 
care  of  emergent  custodial  county  cases. 

We  hope  in  the  near  future  for  greater  development  of  the 
scientific  work,  as  the  colony  has  now  practically  arrived  at  its 
maximum  of  population  and  since  relief  is  in  sight  through  the 
opening  of  Letehworth  Village  at  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  where  a  similar 
work  is  established. 

The  general  staff  consists  of  twelve  physicians  and  six  visiting 
specialists.     Administration  is  remarkably  good  considering  the 
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many  shortages  in  the  domestic  service  which  are  quite  constant 
owing  to  the  long  hours  of  service  and  restricted  living  and 
recreation  quarters  available.  There  have  been  as  many  as  forty- 
eight  attendants  short  at  one  time  this  summer,  especially  affecting 
the  infirmary  departments,  where  the  chronic  and  low  grade 
patients  are  cared  for.  We  believe  this  department  needs  special 
study ;  employees  here  assigned  should  have  shorter  hours  and  the 
opportunity  for  more  recreation. 

Tho  infirmary  buildings  would  be  safer  and  more  convenient  if 
planned  on  simpler  sanitary  lines  and  confined  to  one  story  struc- 
tures, with  a  separate  building  provided  for  disciplinary  uses. 
We  r^ret  that  disciplinary  work  and  infirmary  care  are  still  com- 
bined under  one  roof. 

Further  progress  in  the  organization  of  the  training  school  for 
nurses  has  been  made.  The  preliminary  classes  for  iittendants 
are  continued  with  lecture  periods  embracing  essential  courses 
in  hygiene,  keeping  of  clinical  records,  observation  of  symptoms, 
dressing  of  woimds,  contagious  diseases  and  subjects  pertinent  to 
the  efficient  training  of  such  a  body. 

The  new  central  laundry  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  May  27th, 
causing  a  money  loss  of  $20,000  and  necessitating  for  some  time 
recourse  to  individual  cottage  laimdries.  On  August  17th  the  old 
barn,  quite  valueless,  in  the  rear  of  Walrath  cottage,  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of  100  tons  of  hay  and  many  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  origin  of  these  fibres  is  unknown.  It  is 
apparent  from  the  damage  done  and  ineffective  water  service  at 
the  time  owing  to  drought,  that  some  scheme  of  auxiliary  water 
storage  must  be  provided  for  the  future,  as  the  creek  supply  is 
not  dependable. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  plaster  and  painting  renewals  of 
cottages  and  repairs  of  an  engineering  and  sanitary  character. 
The  enlarging  of  the  underground  crossing  of  the  county  highway 
has  been  completed.  The  new  dormitory  building  in  the  West 
group  replacing  the  defective  "  Six  Nations  "  is  completed  and 
occupied.  The  central  schoolhouse  is  also  occupied.  It  is  how- 
ever not  large  enough  for  both  school  and  arts  and  crafts  instruc- 
tion. A  second  wing  to  the  east  will  be  necessary.  Initial  steps 
for  providing  a  water  softening  plant  have  been  taken.     The  re- 
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finishing  of  the  third  floor  of  Spratling  Hall  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

An  improvement  of  great  importance  which  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  had  urged  for  some  time  is  about  to  be  provided  in  a 
better  scheme  of  heating  the  several  cottages.  The  Legislature  of 
1912  granted  funds  for  a  central  heating  plant  to  accomplish  this. 
In  point  of  physical  plant  the  colony  needs  several  additional 
buildings  of  modem  construction,  chief  among  which  are  hospital 
and  laboratory  extensions ;  employees'  home ;  reception  and  special 
observation  cottage;  extension  of  school  and  children's  building; 
assembly  hall,  and  industrial  building,  all  of  which  are  in  itemized 
form  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties with  other  recommendations  for  appropriation. 

The  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  notwithstanding  many  restric- 
tions of  plant  and  service  is  admirably  meeting  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  McGUIRE, 
W.  H.  GRATWICK, 
D.  W.  BURDIOK, 

Committee. 
TiiK  Capitol, 

October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BLIND. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  submitting  our  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  we  review 
briefly  certain  pertinent  phases  of  the  work  for  the  blind  and  note 
other  fields  of  effort  still  open  for  future  development  in  their 
interest 

As  an  outcome  of  study  of  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  this  State,  manifested  at  several  conferences  during  the 
past  few  years,  legislation  was  this  year  enacted  providing  for  a 
permanent  State  commission  to  study  and  develop  the  plans  for 
scientific  relief  and  industrial  educatio^  of  the  blind. 

The  particular  duties  of  this  commission  will  be  to  prepare 
and  maintain  a  register  of  the  blind;  to  aid  the  blind  in  finding 
employment  and  to  teach  them  industries  which  may  be  followed 
in  their  homes;  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for 
industrial  training  and  workshops  for  the  employment  of  suitable 
blind  persons;  to  promote  visits  and  teaching  in  the  homes  of  the 
blind ;  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  blindness ;  and  to 
inaugurate  such  preventive  measures  as  seem  wise. 

New  York  State  has  thus  joined  sister  states  in  a  similar  plan 
of  special  commission  study  in  this  important  field  of  charitable 
effort  The  states  now  so  equipped  are  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Utah. 

The  several  special  problems  involved  will  call  for  careful  and 
painstaking  study  by  experts  in  this  field  and  from  its  efforts  we 
anticipate  in  the  near  future  such  practical  measures  and  plans 
will  result  as  to  give  the  needed  relief  sought.  Except  this  recent 
legislation  New  York  State  has  made  no  provision  for  the  adult 
blind 

This  field  of  endeavor  has  heretofore  been  almost  exclusively 
left  to  private  effort.  In  recent  months  the  State  School  at 
Batavia,  has  had  numbers  of  inquiries  and  applications  from 
adults  who  have  met  with  industrial  accidents,  and  who  seek 
information  how  beet  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  measure  of 
self-support     In  New  York  City  and  vicinity  the  efforts  of  the 
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New  York  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the  Blind  has  for  some 
time  maintained  special  agencies  and  courses  of  home  instruction 
to  meet  this  special  problem.  These  home  teachers  especially  seek 
those  blind  of  poor  physique  who  are  unfitted  to  be  wage  earners, 
and  yet  who  through  this  service  are  kept  occupied,  interested  and 
happy  in  certain  lines  of  occupational  training  which  in  time 
gives  some  return  and  aids  in  partly  supporting  them. 

To  broaden  this  field  to  embrace  all  sections  of  the  State  is  one 
of  the  first  problems  of  the  new  commission. 

Modern  educators  of  the  blind  are  practically  united  in  their 
belief  in  the  importance  of  compulsory  education  and  attendance 
at  school  for  blind  children. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of  blind  children  out  of  school 
in  this  State,  but  we  consider  that  300  is  not  too  large 
an  estimate  of  the  number  who  are  growiug  up  in  complete  igno- 
rance as  the  result  of  neglect  in  this  respect  During  the  past  two 
years  public  school  attendance  in  New  York  City  has  relieved  con- 
ditions somewhat  (by  the  opening  of  day  school  classes  for  the 
blind)  also  the  continuation  on  an  enlarged  plan  of  two  secular 
schools,  one  at  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  and  that  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  on  University  avenue  and  175th  street,  New  York 
City. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  include  in 
the  general  educational  and  truancy  laws  provision  for  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  blind  children  of  school  age,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  day  school  efforts  in  the  larger  cities. 

At  the  State  School  at  Batavia  the  population  is  gradually  in- 
creasing, especially  so  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades, 
but  we  note  a  constant  falling  off  of  the  attendance  at  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  New  York  City. 
The  kindergarten  grades  here  have  recently  been  discontinued. 

Educated  blind  persons  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  regards 
the  variouB  writings  on  advanced  subjects  unless  they  are  pro- 
ficient in  the  several  systems  of  writing.  The  New  York  point 
system  is  taught  in  both  the  schools  coming  under  our  visitation, 
and  advanced  pupils  there  are  also  taught  the  Braille  type  as 
many  technical  books  are  written  in  this  style.  In  December  of 
1911   an  organization  known  as  the  National  Library  for  the 
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Blind  was  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  establish  a  gen- 
eral type  for  blind  readers  and  distribute  books  among  them. 
Progress  in  this  field  has  been  slow  but  efforts  are  still  making  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end.  Literature  for  the  blind  now  pub- 
lished at  a  rate  of  less  than  fifty  books  a  year  is  made  less  useful 
to  them  because  it  is  printed  in  at  least  five  distinct  styles  of  type, 
each  in  itself  more  or  less  complicated. 

Per  capita  payments  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  are  similar  to  those  accorded  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  under  private  management  throughout  the  State,  i.  e.,  State 
subsidy  plus  county  payments  for  clothing  for  pupils  under  12 
years  of  age.  The  collection  of  these  accounts  necessitates  con- 
siderable extra  clerical  work  at  the  several  institutions  with  re- 
lation to  the  county  bills  which  fall  due  at  different  times  during 
the  year.  It  would  be  much  more  desirable  if  all  deaf  and  blind 
pupils  maintained  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
were  entered  at  once  as  State  pupils  at  State  expense.  The  present 
system  of  twofold  acceptance  and  payment  results  in  confusion 
and  delay.  We  hope  for  the  necessary  l^islation  to  unify  the 
system  of  appointment  and  payment. 

We  submit  herewith  pertinent  facts  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  two  schools  coming  under  our  visitation : 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Ninth   Avenue  and   Thirty-fourth   Street, 

New  York  City. 

(Established,    1831.) 
HowtAND  Davis,  President,  50  Exchange  place,  New  York. 

This  school  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  portion  of  New 
York  State  comprised  within  the  counties  of  the  greater  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Nassau,  Westchester, 
Putnam  and  Rockland.  The  school  has  a  normal  bed  capacity  of 
209,  not  including  sick  room  and  infirmar\'  quarters.  The  popu- 
lation has  shown  a  gradual  decline  since  the  year  1902  and  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  census  for  the  present  year,  which  shows 
a  falling  off  of  18  per  cent  from  that  of  the  school  year  of  1912. 
The  present  pupilage  is:  New  York  State:  Boys,  4Y;  girls^  22; 
total,  69.    New  Jersey  State:   Boys,  14;  girls,  6;  total,  20.    En- 
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tire  pupilage,  89.  The  organization  of  denominational  schools  in 
this  section  of  the  State  and  the  inauguration  of  other  day  school 
activities  in  Xew  York  City  has  contributed  somewhat  to  this 
condition  of  decline.  During  the  year  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment was  closed. 

The  curriculum  followed  in  the  scholastic  department  embraces 
complete  primary  and  secondary  courses  modeled  closely  on  lines 
emphasized  in  the  syllabuses  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  provides  special  periods  for  music,  manual  training 
and  physical  culture. 

The  high  school  pupilage  is  small  but  carried  on  as  fully  in  the 
class  work  as  when  the  attendance  was  much  greater.  The  very 
material  reduction  in  attendance  as  a  whole  however  cannot  but 
seriously  affect  the  progressive  efforts  of  the  school.  Class  periods 
in  the  several  departments  are  admirably  supervised  and  taught. 
Music  is  highly  developed. 

The  general  health  for  the  year  has  been  excellent  The  pupils 
are  well  clothed,  fed  and  cared  for.  The  property  is  in  good 
repair  and  sanitary  condition. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind^ 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

F.  Pabk  Lewis,  M.  D.,  President,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 

The  average  attendance  has  increased  at  this  school  over  that  of 
a  year  ago.  The  registration  is,  boys,  97  and  girls,  66,  a  total 
pupilage  of  163.  The  demands  upon  the  school  are  increasing. 
Adult  blind  continue  to  apply.  Three  of  this  class,  whose  blind- 
ness resulted  from  industrial  accidents  have  been  admitted  this 
school  term  for  training  in  the  industrial  departments.  Every 
bed  in  the  male  department  is  occupied  and  a  waiting  list  opened. 
A  feature  of  the  present  registry  is  that  younger  children  are  being 
sent  to  the  school  and  a  much  larger  percentage  stay  throughout 
the  entire  school  year,  a  departure  from  earlier  years  when  indi- 
vidual attendance  was  more  erratic. 

The  completion  of  a  new  dormitory  building  this  year  in- 
creases the  capacity  to  a  total  of  180.  Literary  and  music  periods 
are  well  organized  and  equipped.  The  scholastic  work  com- 
pares favorably  with  high  school  standards  throughout  the  State. 
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The  manual  training  and  piano  tuning  courses  are  actively  con- 
tinued. Several  of  the  pupils  have  secured  employment  during 
the  year  at  the  East  Rochester  Piano  Works  and  are  reported  as 
earning  living  wages.  Basketry,  broom  and  mattress  making  are 
also  continued  with  success.  The  school  places  emphasis  upon 
the  scholastic  work  seeking  to  develop  intellectuality  and  initiative 
in  its  wards.  The  industrial  features  of  the  school  are  secondary 
and  serve  more  as  a  test  of  training  and  means  of  applying  the 
principles  taught 

As  a  rule  the  lay  public  are  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  fact  that 
many  blind  persons  are  now  well  educated  and  capable  of  in- 
telligently pursuing  certain  lines  of  work. 

Hospital  facilities  are  about  to  be  greatly  improved  as  plans 
for  enlarged  quarters  have  been  completed  and  approved.  The 
health  of  the  pupils  for  the  year  has  been  good.  In  March  and 
April  a  few  cases  of  German  measles  developed  and  earlier  in 
the  winter  a  case  of  diphtheria  and  one  of  pneumonia  were  treated. 

^fedical  attendance  is  good  and  with  the  equipment  of  the  new 
hospital  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  a  nurse  for  permanent 
duty. 

The  special  classes  in  physical  training  continue  to  be  popular. 
Separate  hours  are  observed  for  the  sexes.  The  work  is  excellently 
directed. 

We  recommend  appropriations  for  the  following  purposes 
further  to  improve  plant  and  equipment: 

1.  Additional  laundry  equipment. 

2.  Treatment  of  ventilating  conditions  in  old  school  building. 

3.  Renewal  of  floors  in  main  school  dormitories. 

4.  Special  hospital  equipment. 

5.  Extension  of  cement  walks. 

6.  Renewal  of  outside  fire-escapes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  GRATWIOK, 
FRANK  F.  GOW, 
TTERMAX  RIDDER, 

Committee. 
The  Capitol, 

October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Gentlemen. —  Your  Committee  on  the  Deaf  begs  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1913 : 

The  eight  educational  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  this  State 
have  been  r^ularly  inspected  during  the  past  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  State  law,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
standard  requirements  affecting  the  general  care  and  welfare  of 
the  pupils  continue  to  be  met  and  to  consult  with  the  several 
oflBicers  regarding  measures  which  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools. 

Although  most  of  these  institutions  were  incorporated  years 
ago  by  private  individuals  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
vide suitable  education  for  boys  and  girls  whose  deafness  shut 
them  off  from  the  common  schools  and  other  ordinary  provisions 
for  child  training,  the  public  through  the  Legislature  was  led  to 
assume  its  rightful  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  such  children 
and  to  provide  an  annual  per  capita  allowance  for  each  pupil,  and 
also  in  some  instances  to  make  special  appropriations  for  build- 
ings and  other  needs.  The  institutions,  however,  retain  their 
private  corporate  character  and  the  inspections  indicate  that  in- 
stitutional and  school  affairs  continue  to  be  administered  in  a 
creditable  manner. 

Thel  schools  are  pleasantly  located  in  the  several  sections  of 
the  State  and  on  the  whole  have  good  equipment;  but  some  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  expansion,  and  several  have  already 
either  undertaken  or  completed  extensive  changes.  One  institu- 
tion whose  plant  had  been  allowed  to  run  down  is  now  being 
gradually  remodeled  and  under  the  present  administration  prom- 
ises to  become  an  excellently  equipped  and  progressive  school. 
Two  other  institutions  have  very  recently  erected  new  buildings. 

Subsequent  to  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  large  main  building 
of  the  Malone  school,  the  Legislature  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  a  group  of  three  brick  buildings,  one  for  general 
service  and  two  for  dormitory  and  school  purposes.     These  to- 
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gether  with  the  kindergarten  hall,  industrial  building,  heating 
plant,  barns,  etc.,  afford  first-class  facilities  for  the  pupils  ap- 
pointed to  the  school.  The  Fordham  department  of  St.  Joseph's 
Institute  has  removed  from  its  original  buildings  and,  on  a  new 
site  across  the  highway  from  the  boys'  department  in  an  outlying, 
rural  section  of  Westchester,  has  erected  a  fine  new  plant.  Al- 
though not  patterned  on  the  cottage  plan,  many  of  its  features 
have  been  incorporated  and  the  general  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment of  the  buildings  show  careful  planning  and  good  taste  to- 
gether with  satisfactory  workmanship.  The  oflScers  and  pupils 
enjoy  their  new  "home"  exceedingly  and  take  a  just  pride  in  it. 

The  Albany  school  whose  main  building  is  of  wooden  construc- 
tion and  lacks  many  of  the  conveniences  and  facilities  offered  by 
the  other  institutions  should  move  to  a  larger  site  and  erect  new 
buildings  which  will  provide  the  same  advantages  to  its  pupils 
as  the  boys  and  girls  enjoy  at  other  schools  and  enable  them  to 
have  the  full  training  for  which  appropriation  is  made.  If  the 
trustees  of  the  school  have  no  resources  for  this  purpose,  they 
should  present  the  need  of  a  school  in  or  near  Albany  to  the 
Legislature,  for  this  Board  is  very  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
wooden  structures  are  unsafe  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  for 
the  dormitories  and  service  buildings  of  any  institution,  but  more 
especially  for  those  intended  for  the  deaf  or  blind. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  schools  to  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  children  on  the  ground  that  health  is  the  first  essential  in 
all  development  and  the  officers,  from  the  school  physician  and 
nurse  to  the  teacher  and  supervisor,  feel  a  responsibility  and 
sincere  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  pupils'  development.  Unless 
there  is  some  physical  disability  which  neither  wholesome  food, 
special  diet,  medical  care,  exercise  nor  surgical  intervention  can 
overcome,  the  pupils'  health  and  growth  are  most  satisfactory. 

The  educational  work  of  the  institutions,  not  a  small  share  of 
which  is  accomplished  through  their  well-r^ulated  and  pleasant 
home  life,  continues  to  progress.  Although  the  methods  pursued 
in  the  "  literary "  classes  are  not  uniform  and  the  results  vary 
under  diverse  conditions,  there  is  a  noteworthy  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  officers  to  analyze  conditions  and  effect 
such  changes  as  make  for  improvement.    The  schools  have  a  num- 
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ber  of  unusually  able  instructors  but  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
a  satisfactory  training  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
until  such  normal  instruction  is  available,  the  institutions  will  Ik? 
forced  at  times  to  fill  vacancies  with  teachers  who  lack  satisfactory 
training.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  status  of  the  results  accomplished  by  the  schools  is  set  forth 
in  the  article  on  the  deaf  contained  in  the  text  of  this  Board's 
annual  report  of  which  this  Committee's  report  is  an  appended 
paper. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  its  great 
interest  in  this  educational  field;  for  the  work  is  excellent  in 
many  respects  and  offers  possibilities  worthy  of  the  high  and 
efficient  endeavor  which  is  being  put  forth  by  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  institutions. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 
HORACE  McGUIRE, 
W.  H.  GRATWICK, 

Committee  on  the  Deaf, 
The  Capitol, 
October  3,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  THOMAS 
INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

To  the  8t<Ue  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Standing  Committee  on  the  Thomas  Indian  School  submits 
herewith  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1913.  Members  of  this 
Committee  and  the  Board's  inspector  of  State  institutions  have 
at  intervals  visited  and  inspected  the  School.  In  general  it  may 
be  summarized  that  the  excellent  care  and  administrative  direction 
heretofore  obtaining  is  found  to  continua  We  submit  more  de- 
tail under  specific  caption,  as  follows : 

Historical  Review. 

This  benevolent  work  on  behalf  of  the  neglected  and  destitute 
Indian  child  for  many  years  was  conducted  under  private  auspices. 
About  the  year  1830  the  Society  of  Friends  had  established  a 
boarding  or  industrial  school  on  the  Cattaraugus  Keservation 
which  cared  for  about  15  girls  who  were  taught  domestic  occupa- 
tions while  receiving  elementary  scholastic  instruction.  This 
work  continued  in  a  small  way  until  1845  when  the  Rev.  Asher 
Wright  and  Laura  M.  Wright,  his  wife  and  coworker,  who  had 
lived  and  labored  among  the  Seneca  Indians  while  still  upon  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  came  into  the  field.  Following  the 
sale  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  land  in  1843,  these  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  came  with  the  tribe  to  the  Cattaraugus  Reser- 
vation and  became  actively  identified  with  all  missionary  and  up- 
lift work  for  the  Indians  in  this  locality.  Owing  to  lack  of  finan- 
cial support  the  original  school  was  closed.  After  persistent  efforts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  school  and 
shelter,  but  for  some  time,  until  1854,  destitute  children  were  re- 
ceived and  cared  for  at  the  Mission  House,  with  the  permission 
of  the  American  Board.  The  sympathetic  interest  and  substantial 
financial  aid  of  Mr.  Philip  E.  Thomas  of  Baltimore  was  at  this 
time  enlisted.  This  gentleman  was  a  highly  honored  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  keenly  interested  in  the  education  of 
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the  Indian.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  With  his  aid  ten  neglected  children  were  at  once  cared  for 
and  by  his  advice  the  State  governmoit  was  appealed  to  for 
financial  aid.  The  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  met  and  passed 
the  necessary  resolutions  authorizing  the  sale  of  needed  lands  to 
facilitate  the  granting  of  a  charter.  On  April  10,  1855,  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the  **  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and  Des- 
titute Indian  Children"  carrying  with  it  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000  for  a  building.  On  April  27,  1855,  the  ten  trustees  (five 
white  and  five  Indian)  organized  with  Mr.  S.  G.  Ellis,  President, 
and  the  Rev.  Asher  Wright,  Secretary.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  fifteen  acres  of  land  were  purchased  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  work.  The  United  States  Conmiissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  the  result  of  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Thomas  approved 
a  grant  of  $500  to  the  work  and  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
1856  appropriated  an  additional  $1,500 ;  thus  $4,000  were  realized 
to  begin  building  operations.  The  furnishing  of  the  building  was 
effected  by  private  donations  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
On  July  21,  1856,  the  ten  children  were  removed  from  the 
Mission  House  to  the  institution  building  then  completed.  Within 
a  year  the  population  increased  to  forty-five.  It  is  recorded  that 
for  nineteen  years  following,  the  struggles  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
operation  were  many  and  great.  The  attention  of  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Pryor  Letchworth,  then  vice-president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  was  drawn  to  the  School's  great  need  and  through 
his  kindly  interest,  always  readily  secured  in  worthy  benevolent 
works,  the  undertaking  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  L^s- 
lature,  and  on  April  24,  1875,  an  act  became  effective  transferring 
to  the  State  of  New  York  all  the  property  of  the  asylum  which 
from  that  time  became  a  State  institution,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Its  scope 
was  enlarged  as  thenceforth  it  received  destitute  and  orphan  chil- 
dren from  the  several  Indian  reservations  located  within  the  State. 
About  the  year  1895  the  older  wooden  buildings  were  becoming 
unsuitable  and,  through  the  active  interest  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  R. 
Stewart,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  advocated  a  plan  of  re- 
building upon  more  permanent  lines.  Gradually,  as  appropria- 
tions were  granted,   these  more  modem   structures  have  been 
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erected.  Its  scholastic  work  had  increased  in  efficiency  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  name  in  1906  was  changed  to  the  more  distinc- 
tive designation  of  the  "Thomas  Indian  School.''  In  previous 
reports  we  have  described  the  cottage  arrangement  and  general 
topographical  lay-out 

The  Year's  Improvements. 
The  most  important  work  finished  this  year  has  been  the  en- 
largement of  the  school  building  which  was  very  desirable.  The 
school  capacity  is  now  increased  to  six  good  sized  class  rooms,  an 
office  and  library,  and  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the  lavatories 
on  sanitary  lines,  insuring  also  complete  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Extensive  exterior  painting  of  the  remaining  wooden  buildings 
including  all  the  farm  and  dairy  group  has  been  accomplished. 
Cement  walks  about  the  dining  hall  were  also  laid  and  renewal  of 
plank  walks.  Poultry  houses  with  incubator  departments  were 
built  on  plans  furnished  by  the  Cornell  Agricultural  School  in 
anticipation  of  enlarging  the  study  and  practical  raising  of 
poultry. 

Industrial  and  Occupational  Training. 

The  ambition  of  the  original  founders  was  to  equip  this  school 
for  real  practical  trade  and  agricultural  training.  Lack  of  appro- 
priation has  deferred  this  in  some  measure,  as  has  also  restric- 
tions of  plant.  Notwithstanding,  carpentry,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  sloyd  periods  have  been  conducted  for  some  time  with  marked 
success.  Combined  with  the  scholastic  periods  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  orchardry  and  stock  raising  is  given,  correlated 
with  practical  work  on  the  home  farm  and  vineyard.  Sewing  and 
rug-weaving  is  provided  for  the  girls.  The  pupilage  at  this  time 
has  thirty-eight  boys  and  thirty-four  girls  who  are  capable  of 
advanced  industrial  training.  A  central  industrial  building  is 
very  much  needed  to  give  larger  scope  to  the  enterprise.  We 
believe  the  Indian  is  best  fitted  for  self-support  if  educated  along 
industrial  lines,  preferably  such  as  will  make  him  more  of  an 
independent  wage-earner  on  the  reservation  lands. 

Educational  Efforts. 
This  School  is  the  only  one  maintained  by  the  State,  caring  for 
dependent  Indian  children.     The  appropriations  of  the  last  two 
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years  have  greatly  facilitated  the  educational  department,  es- 
pecially in  point  of  hygienic  school  room  conditions.  The  group 
of  cottage  buildings  is  well  planned  but  a  constant  waiting  list 
of  deserving  children  still  emphasizes  the  need  of  more  dormitory 
acconmiodations.  The  good  influences  of  the  School  have  been 
felt  on  the  reservation  and  reflected  in  many  changed  home  condi- 
tions resulting  from  contact  with  officers  and  the  influence  of  the 
children  returning  on  completion  of  their  school  courses.  Many 
of  these  children  have  no  inmiediate  relatives  and  over  such  a 
special  guardianship  is  exercised.  Every  inmate  attends  school. 
All  grades  are  fully  organized,  beginning  with  a  large  kinder- 
garten and  reaching  to  the  higher  grammar  grades.  The  course 
of  study  follows  quite  closely  the  State  syllabus,  with  only  such 
diversion  as  the  temporary  needs  call  for.  The  School  is  highly 
thought  of  by  all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

Population  and  Need  of  Enlargement. 
The  term  closes  with  an  attendance  of  192,  i.  e.,  girls,  103,  and 
boys,  89.  Present  equipment  provides  for  a  normal  bed  capacity 
of  178.  Many  urgent  cases  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
School,  especially  younger  children  in  more  or  less  moral  danger, 
and  improper  home  environment.  It  is  for  these  latter  in  large 
part  that  place  is  being  found  although  at  the  expense  of  lessening 
the  sleeping  room  cubic  air  space  per  capita.  There  is  on  file  a 
waiting  list  of  79  emergent  cases;  of  these  56  are  10  years  of 
age  and  under.  We  learn  from  other  census  returns  that  were  a 
canvass  made  of  all  the  reservations  within  the  State  there  could 
be  gathered  together  at  any  time  fully  500  Indian  children  or- 
phaned and  requiring  the  help  and  training  of  this  State  institu- 
tion. In  the  face  of  such  facts,  we  feel  it  the  plain  duty  of  the 
State  to  increase  the  capacity  and  facilities  of  this  undertaking 
so  that  its  beneficent  help  and  training  may  be  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  many  more  who  need  it  and  yet  are  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  limited  provisions  of  the  present  plant. 

OenercU  Facts. 
No  serious  illness  has  menaced  the  family  this  year.    In  early 
February  an  epidemic  of  grippe  among  the  older  pupils  ran  its 
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course.  This  illness  had  been  quite  generally  prevalent  in  the 
western  section  of  the  State  during  the  winter.  Tuberculosis  at 
one  time  quite  prevalent  on  the  reservation  has  diminished.  The 
school  has  been  a  natural  center  for  the  dissemination  of  much 
preventive  direction  in  this  respect  An  older  pupil,  destitute 
and  afflicted  for  some  time  with  this  disease  and  tenderly  cared 
for  at  the  hospital,  died  during  the  summer.  There  remain 
two  gland  cases  receiving  special  medical  care.  Nursing  attention 
is  excellent.  Hospital  equipment  is  good.  Food  and  clothing 
sufficient  for  ordinary  needs,  but  a  more  liberal  maintenance  ap- 
propriation would  give  more  latitude  in  selection  of  variety  of 
general  supplies.  We  find  administration  satisfactory  and  the 
School  as  a  whole  progressive. 

Recommendations. 
The  Committee  respectfully  suggests  special  appropriations  for 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  An  industrial  building  and  necessary  equipment  for  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  classes;  the  building  to  include  a 
gymnasium  reasonably  well  equipped. 

2.  A  kindergarten  —  dormitory  building. 

3.  Protected  permanent  corridors  between  cottages  and  school- 
house  and  dining  hall. 

4.  Further  appropriation  more  fully  to  extend  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  courses. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  GKATWICK, 
HORACE  McGUIRE, 
NICHOLAS  M.  PETERS, 

Committee, 
October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  CRIPPLED 
AND  DEFORMED  CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

This  Committee  has  for  several  years  urged  an  enlargement  of 
this  plant  and  facilities  so  that  a  minimum  of  200  patients  might 
be  comfortably  housed  all  the  year.  We  are  glad  to  report  this 
year  that  the  Legislature  has  recently  granted  liberal  building 
and  equipment  appropriation  which  promise  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  erection  of  such  solaria,  cottage  and  hospital  units  and 
accessories  as  will  meet  quite  fully  all  present  needs  for  emergent 
orthopaedic  treatment  of  children  from  the  metropolitan  district 
and  immediate  counties.  The  success  which  this  special  hospital 
work  has  met  indicates  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  second  State  agency  of  this  class  for  the  more  con- 
venient reception  and  care  of  crippled  children  resident  in  the 
central  and  western  section  of  the  State.  There  are  undoubtedly 
now  in  the  State  several  thousand  indigent  crippled  children  who 
need  the  medical  and  surgical  corrective  treatment  of  a  special 
hospital  to  save  them  from  permanent  disability  and  deformation. 

Population  and  Present  Capacity. 
Emergent  demands  for  treatment  have  increased  during  the 
year  at  the  West  Haverstraw  Hospital  so  that  every  available 
space  indoors  and  in  the  outdoor  shacks  has  been  used.  This  read- 
justed capacity  provides  for  77  beds.  The  census  at  the  close  of 
the  year  is  75,  i.  e. —  boys,  40;  girls,  35.  The  waiting  list  of 
approved  cases  is  145.  Many  more  patients  are  now  received 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State  and  there  are  also  inquiries  from 
a  more  widely  distributed  area.  The  outrclinic  department  is 
continued  with  an  average  attendance  of  20  patients  monthly. 
The  average  duration  of  treatment  before  discharge  is  one  year 
and  eight  months. 

Administraiion. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  surgeon-in-chief,  resident  physician,  su- 
pervising matron  and  a  chief  nurse.    The  larger  work,  for  some 
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time  pressing,  requires  an  assistant  matron.  A  number  of  changes 
in  personnel  have  occurred  this  year  but  since  September  when 
a  better  salary  scale  became  effective  the  labor  question  became 
normal  and  well  adjusted.  A  new  resident  physician  was  ap- 
pointed on  May  25th  and  several  now  nurses  employed  from  pri- 
vate lists  as  the  civil  service  at  that  time  did  not  present  suitable 
candidates  for  this  department  of  children's  work. 

Site,  Health  Conditions  and  General  Character  of  Casea. 

The  location  is  on  an  elevation  in  the  open  country,  a  shorx; 
distance  back  of  the  village  of  West  Haverstraw.  The  lands  con- 
sist of  48%  acres.  Ample  ground  is  thus  provided  for  buildings, 
playgrounds  and  lawn,  leaving  some  10  acres  for  vegetable  gar- 
dens. Sanitary  conditions  are  good  since  all  low  land  has  been 
drained  and  graded. 

With  the  exception  of  a  slight  epidemic  of  measles  in  May  the 
general  patient  health  has  been  normal. 

The  character  of  eases  for  the  year  continues  as  heretofore, 
largely  hip-joint  disease  with  tuberculosis  complication.  A  num- 
ber of  knee-joint,  Pott's  disease  (hump-back)  lateral  curvatures, 
and  infantile  paralysis  cases  are  in  the  general  patient  group. 
The  surgical  experiences  for  the  twelve  months  past  have  been 
highly  satisfactory  in  results.  The  more  important  were:  Six 
astragalectomies  for  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  feet ;  also  an 
osteotomy  for  the  correction  of  anterior  curvature  of  the  shin  bones 
and  angular  deformity  of  the  forearm,  due  to  rickets,  and  a  tendon 
transplantation  for  the  relief  of  paralytic  clubfeet  The  children 
treated  are  all  from  very  poor  homes,  many  have  been  badly  nour* 
ished  and  upon  admittance  generally  indicate  neglecf  of  the 
meager  essentials  of  care  and  nursing.  Very  recently  thymol  in- 
jections have  been  given  with  some  benefit.  These  special  treat- 
ments are  conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  surgeon- 
in-chief. 

Occupational  and  Educaiional  Provision. 

The  very  nature  of  the  diseases  treated,  all  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted by  tuberculosis  complications,  makes  the  average  stay  of 
the  patient  much  longer  than  in  any  other  character  of  hospital 
work.    It  tlierefore  becomes  necessary  to  provide  some  educational 
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and  industrial  instruction  so  that  the  break  from  home  and  its 
local  school  period  may  not  be  too  greatly  emphasized  in  the 
child's  school  progress.  The  elementary  school  at  the  hospital  is 
well  organized  and  the  course  as  nearly  adjusted  to  the  public 
school  syllabus  as  possible. 

Kindergarten  instruction  is  provided  and  under  the  same  in- 
structor an  afternoon  session  of  several  periods  in  manual  train- 
ing. The  close  of  the  term  shows  commendable  advancement  in 
the  periods  for  bent  wire  work,  stenciling  and  cutting  on  copper 
and  brass,  basketry,  woodworking  and  sewing. 

Improvements  and  Recommendations. 
The  main  driveway  and  front  lawn  have  been  improved,  the 
icehouse  reconstructed  by  home  labor,  steel  ceilings  installed  in 
children's  dining-room  and  in  all  water  sections,  bakery  re- 
modeled, an  electric  power  mixer  installed  and  necessary  repairs 
and  interior  renovation  effected. 

As  the  new  buildings  advance  to  completion  and  become  occu- 
pied it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  more  adequate  water  storage 
and  supply.  Special  appropriations  will  be  required  in  addition 
to  suoh  as  are  now  embodied  in  the  fire  safeguarding  bill  of  the 
State  Fire  Marshal. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  for  the  securing  of  an  in- 
creased drinking  water  supply. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Jr., 
THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 

Committee. 
The  Capitol, 
October  5,    1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SANATORIA  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

WhUe  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  throughout  the  country 
including  our  own  State  continues  so  high,  the  efforts  for  suppres- 
sion and  control  of  this  disease  must  receive  attention  of  the  first 
importance.  For  several  years  past  physicians  and  laymen,  moved 
by  a  high  conception  of  civic  duty,  have  in  many  quarters  rendered 
invaluable  aid  in  the  several  campaigns  of  education  conducted 
under  both  private  and  quasi-public  auspices.  From  this  pioneer 
work,  where  carefully  and  sensibly  conducted,  much  good  has 
resulted,  i.  e.,  in  arousing  public  opinion,  which  in  turn  has  in- 
variably been  expressed  in  preventive  enactments  of  legislatures 
and  local  authoritative  bodies. 

The  establishment  of  local  sanatoria  in  this  and  other  states  is 
gradually  increasing  as  is  also  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
auxiliary  agencies  for  prevention,  advice  and  aid.  Each  year's 
returns  show  a  greater  spread  of  commimity  interest  dire(»tly  in- 
fluenced undoubtedly  by  the  popular  demand  and  determination 
of  localities  to  rid  themselves  of  unhygienic  conditions  so  much 
contributing  to  the  spread  of  this  disease.  Anti-tuberculosis 
crusades  are  but  one  phase  of  the  popular  movements  inaugurated 
by  this  awakening  of  public  interest.  General  sanitary  con- 
ditions, hours  and  kind  of  labor  have  received  the  attention  of 
legislatures  and  in  many  localities  decidedly  drastic  application 
of  melihods  of  reform  have  been  pursued.  The  large  percentage 
of  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  prevalent  in 
working  conununities  has  resulted  in  more  illuminating  and 
effective  labor  legislation  during  the  year  in  several  states,  notably 
Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  health  and  occupational 
interests  generally  of  the  working  people  have  been  more  securely 
safeguarded. 

In  the  tuberculosis  field  the  problem  is  all  the  more  elusive  when 
applied  to  conditions  in  manufacturing  communities  and  centers 
of  congested  population;   it  is  here  where  the  employers'   co- 
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operation  on  humane  interest  is  of  telling  value  and  the  visiting 
nursing  agencies  of  first  importance. 

Preventive  statistics  of  the  past  few  years  indicate  that  much 
more  must  be'  accomplished  along  scientific  lines  and  that  field 
work  must  continue  with  even  greater  vigor  than  before.  As  au 
instance,  we  note  from  a  recent  estimate  of  local  authorities  that 
New  York  City's  tenements  alone  contain  over  30,000  tuberculous 
persons.  The  death  rate  in  this  great  city  in  1911  was  15.13  per 
1,000  of  population  of  which  1.76  was  from  tuberculosis  and  as 
compared  with  other  great  cities  of  the  world  ranked  at  that  time 
fourth  lowest  in  such  death  rate,  i.  e. 

1.  London,  1.14  per  1,000  of  population. 

2.  Boston,  1.55  per  1,000  of  population. 

3.  Chicago,  1.66  per  1,000  of  population. 

4.  New  York  City,  1.76  per  1,000  of  population. 

5.  Berlin,  1.78  per  1,000  of  population. 

6.  Philadelphia,  1.87  per  1,000  of  population. 

7.  Paris,  3.59  per  1,000  of  population. 

It  has  been  well  said  recently  by  a  careful  student  of  health 
conditions  in  this  country  that  *^  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  a  conununity  or  city  does  not  measure  the  standard  of 
medical  practice,  but  is  a  correct  and  infallible  index  of  the  private 
and  public  hygienic  habits  and  conditions  of  that  community. 
Tuberculosis  is  at  once  a  medical,  a  social  and  an  economia 
problem.  Its  prevalence  is  the  index  of  the  living,  housing  and 
working  conditions  in  a  conmiimity."  So  very  naturally  the  im- 
provement of  these  conditions,  especially  in  congested  districts, 
measures  the  decline  of  the  diseasa 

Where  health  officer,  physician  and  layman  heartily  cooperate, 
the  problem  is  divested  of  much  of  its  discouraging  difficulties. 
Success  in  large  measure  depends  upon  a  sensible  and  individual 
presentation  and  treatment  of  each  problem.  Danger  always  lurks 
in  overzealous  prosecution  and  publicity.  The  necessary  co- 
operation of  the  afflicted  is  often  lost  through  the  sensational  and 
unwisely  worded  literature  distributed  broadcast  and  which  un- 
fortunately emphasizes  features  of  quarantine  and  gives  the  im- 
pression to  the  afflicted  that  they  are  under  the  public  ban  of 
ostracism. 
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The  perfected  development  of  moving  picture  apparatus  has 
made  available  this  agency  as  an  important  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  public  social  education.  Through  this  medium  many 
interesting  and  stimulating  phases  are  presented  in  the  preventi-ve 
campaigns.  In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  home  treatment,  v^e 
would  emphasize  at  this  time  the  need,  in  the  congested  centers  of 
population,  of  more  provision  for  the  dispensary  clinic  for  tech- 
nical examination  and  the  agency  for  prompt  and  agreeable 
transfer  to  either  hospital  or  sanatorium. 

New  Yoek  State  Hospital  fob  the  Tbeatmknt  of  Incipient 

pulmonaby  tuberculosis, 

Raybbook,  N.  Y. 

President,  Mr.  Chables  Gibson,  415   State  Street,  Albany. 

This  hospital,  equipped  for  150  patients,  was  opened  July  1, 
1914.  It  is  designed  for  the  treatment  of  incipient  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    In  1911  its  bed  capacity  was  increased  to  320. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  sought  by  example,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sanatorium  at  Raybrook,  and  by  the  aid  of  sub- 
sequent l^slation  to  remove  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  counties 
and  local  communities  in  establishing  similar  special  sanatoria. 
This  hospital  serves  as  a  model  in  point  of  equipment  and 
method  of  treatment. 

The  census  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  331,  the  greatest 
in  its  history.  Younger  children  in  a  few  instances  have  been 
received  this  year,  when  accompanied  by  mother  or  near  relatives 
who  are  also  patients.  The  tent  camp  colony  opened  about  May 
20th.  The  patient  family,  in  character,  nationality  and  degree  of 
indigency,  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  appears  quite  repre- 
sentative of  the  several  geographical  sections  of  the  State.  Most 
of  the  patients,  however,  come  from  the  larger  cities :  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  the  services  of  trained 
bacteriologists  were  secured  who  prepared  and  conducted  many 
tests  and  instructed  the  staff  in  the  technique  of  more  recent  ap- 
proved methods  of  experimentation,  including  detailed  and  ac- 
curate study  with  r^ard  to  secondary  organisms  in  sputum  and 
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related  questions.  The  diagnostic  assistance  and  value  of  such 
a  service  extends  beyond  the  ordinary  paths  of  pathological  re- 
search.   We  favor  its  more  permanent  organization. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  family  has  been  good.  Un- 
settled weather  conditions  previous  to  April  developed  some 
secondary  ailments.  Local  village  and  neighborhood  health  con- 
ditions have  improved.  The  staff  consists  of  four  physicians  and 
ten  nurses,  covering  as  before  a  night  and  a  day  servica  The 
general  service  is  quite  complete.  Administrative  conditions  are 
normal. 

Treatment,  Medical  Statistics,  Etc. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment  there  is  no  change  this  year.  ^^  The 
essentials  of  treatment  consisting  of  regulated  rest,  exercise  and 
diet,  with  life  in  the  open  air,  have  been  continued.''  The 
strongest  emphasis  is  placed  on  rest 

The  past  calendar  year  shows  a  record  of  445  patients  accepted 
for  treatment.  In  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  incipiency  of  the 
cases  improvement  this  year  has  been  marked  and  the  period  of 
residence  less  prolonged.  The  diagnostic  work  of  agency  ex- 
aminers has  improved.  There  were  751  applications  received  for 
treatment  during  the  year.  Of  this  number  616  have  been  ex- 
amined, 428  accepted  and  188  rejected.  The  discharged  patients 
numbered  426  of  whom  335  remained  three  or  four  months. 
These  are  more  definitely  classified  as  follows : 


Incipiei 
49.25^ 


Moderately 
advanced, 
42.60%. 


Advanced, 
6.27%. 


Non- 

tuberoular, 

1.79%. 


Total,  100%. 


Apparent  recovery. 

Arrarted 

Improved 

Unimproved 

Dkd 

Non-tubercular 


107=64. 85< 

38=23.03' 

12=  7 

7=  4.24 

1=  0.6- 


9=  6.29% 
67=46. 85« 
34=23.78' 
31=21.68 

2=  1.40 


1=  4.765 
11=52.38$ 
9=42.86^ 


165 


143 


21 


6=1.79% 


116=34.63% 

106=31.64% 

67=17.01% 

47=14.03% 

3=     .90% 

6=  1.79% 

335 


The  relation  of  the  percentage  of  moderately  advanced  and  ad- 
vanced cases  to  incipients  is  considered  normal  under  the  present 
state  of  medical  diagnosis. 
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The  occupations  most  largely  represented  this  year  are :  Book- 
keeper, barber,  bartender,  clerk,  dressmaker,  driver,  factory  em- 
ployee, houseworkcr,  lalx)rer,  machinist,  trained  nurse,  printer, 
salesman,  stenographer,  student  and  tailor. 

The  ages  most  largely  represented  are  those  between  15  and  40 
years. 

Improvetn^nts  and  Reconvmendtitions. 

The  chief  betterments  accomplished  were:  Building  of  a  600- 
foot  conduit  under  the  buildings  and  resetting  of  return  steam 
lines  to  boiler  house  and  a  number  of  minor  engineering  altera- 
tions and  ordinary  steam  and  piping  repairs ;  considerable  interior 
painting  completed ;  remodeling  of  main  diet  kitchen ;  increasing 
electric  power  by  additional  units  of  equipment  and  more  com- 
fortable off-duty  quarters  provided  for  nurses  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  administration  building. 

Special  appropriations  for  the  future  which  in  our  opinion 
would  further  improve  working  conditions  are:  A  building  to 
combine  general  storage,  ice  plant,  root  cellar  and  meat  room.  A 
more  convenient  and  moderately  constructed  building  for  general 
laboratory  and  research  work.  Grading,  dressing  and  seeding 
about  new  buildings  and  hill  reservoir  embankment 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FEANK  F.  GOW, 
SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE, 
THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 

CommUtee. 

The  Capitol, 
October  1,  1913. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  ALIEN  POOR,  TO  WHICH 
IS  APPENDED  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  ALIEN 

POOR. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor  finds  fresh  evidence 
of  progress,  and  of  humane  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
the  figures  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien 
Poor,  which  is  appended.  It  contains  tables  showing  the  number 
of  removals,  the  causes  of  dependence,  and  other  data  of  interest 
The  table  of  removals  made  from  1880  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1913  shows  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  "alien"  and 
"  nonresident "  removals  and  a  fairly  constant  number  in  the 
removal  of  "  State  poor."  The  total  number  of  removals  of  all 
kinds  has  increased  from  945  removed  in  1900,  to  2,234  removed 
in  1913,  and  the  growth  of  the  work  is  an  evidence  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  and  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  its  work  for  the  State.  The  table  showing  the  number 
of  removals  from  1880  to  1913  is  inserted  here  as  illustrative  of 
the  growth  of  this  special  work. 

Table  of  Removals  Made  from  1880  to  1913. 

Non- 
Year.  Alien.  Sute.         resident.  Total. 

1880 30  672  702 

1881 45  745  790 

1882 43  778  821 

1883 69  784  853 

1884 114  1,246  1,360 

1885 152  1,208 1,360 

1886 175  1,025  1,200 

1887 216  1,097  1,313 

1888 323  1,137  1,460 

1889 229  1,174  1,403 

1890 165  983  1,148 

1891 173  881  1,054 

1892 150  909  1,059 

1893 128  1,011  1,139 
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Noo- 

•o"-  Alien.  State.  readent.  Total. 

1894 364  1,488  ......  1,852 

1895 261  1,673      1,934 

1896 229  1,437      1,666 

1897 275  1,355     1,630 

1898 214  1,458      1,672 

1899 88  1,189      1,277 

1900 70  875      945 

1901 87  888  2  977 

1902 81  931  4  1,016 

1903 93  809  8  910 

1904 47  496  9  552 

1905 143  235  41  419 

1906 276  256  75  607 

1907 413  228  107  748 

1908 761  253  190  1,204 

1909 577  249  327  1,153 

1910 738  186  388  1,312 

1911 1,074  257  732  2,063 

1912 991  200  833  2,024 

1913 1,162  217  855  2,234 


The  following  State  poor  aliens  were  counted  under  alien  and 
not  under  State  poor:  In  1908,  27;  in  1909,  43;  in  1910,  33; 
in  1911,  43;  in  1912,  22;  in  1913,  23.  That  is,  the  total  number 
of  State  poor  removed  in  1908  waa  280;  in  1909,  was  292;  in 
1910,  was  219;  in  1911,  was  300;  in  1912,  was  222;  and  in  1913 
was  240. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  GRATWICK, 
DANIEL  W.  BURDICK, 
FRANK  F.  GOW, 

Comrmitee. 
October  7,  1913. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated 
Laws,  which  requires  him  to  visit,  either  in  person  or  by  repre- 
sentative, each  State  almshouse  at  least  once  every  three  months, 
and  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  needs  of  all  State  poor  per- 
sons. It  is  his  further  duty  to  provide,  when  practicable,  for  the 
return  to  their  legal  residence  of  all  aliens  and  nonresidents  com- 
mitted as  poor  persons  to  public  charitable  institutions,  lie  has 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  and  made  the  investigations  and  inspections  regularly. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  through  its  Department  of  State 
and  Alien  Poor,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
returned  2,234  persons  to  their  homes  in  other  states  or  countries 
when  such  removal  at  public  expense  was  necessarj'.  Of  this  niun- 
ber  1,072  were  legal  residents  of  other  states,  and  1,162  were 
aliens. 

Statistics  —  State  Poor. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  total 
number  of  State  poor  provided  for  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  42  of  the  Consolidated  Laws  was  525  as  against  486  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  39. 

The  change  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  "  State  poor ''  provided  for. 
Discharged  as  able  to  go  out  and  care  for 

themselves 

Absconded 

Removed  to  their  homes  or  places  of  legal 

settlement  in  other  states  and  countries. . 

Transferred  to  State  hospitals 

Otherwise  provided  for 

Died 

Remaining    in    almshouse    September    30, 

1913,  males,  43;  females,  5;  September 

30,  1912,  males,  36 ;  females,  6 48     42 
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The  expenditures  on  account  of  "  State  poor  "  for  the  fiscal 
year  have  been  $11,345.51  as  compared  with  $12,806.77  for  the 
preceding  year.     These  expenditures  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Yew  ending  Year  ending 

Sept.  30.  1913  Sept.  3C,  1912 

For  care   and    maintenance   in    State 

ahnshouses  .   $3,307  39        $4,756  34 

For  removals  to  State  almshouses. 57  69  93  73 

For  removals  from  State  almshouses  to 

their    homes    in    other    states    and 

countries 1,538  53  2,989  07 

For  miscellaneous  expenses,   traveling 

expense®  and  printing 6,441  90  4,967  63 


$11,345  51      $12,806  77 


The  per  capita  expense  was  $21.61,  as  against  $26.35  in  1912, 
and  $20.84  in  1911. 

Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  State  Poor  Law  became 
operative,  during  which  time  51,651  persons  have  been  committed 
to  State  almshouses,  a  yearly  average  of  1,291.  Of  these,  40,456 
were  males,  and  11,195  females.  This  large  number  has  been 
disposed  of  as  follows:  Discharged  as  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, 15,335;  provided  for  by  adoption  or  in  families  as  self- 
supporting,  87;  otherwise  provided  for,  227;  absconded,  2,684; 
transferred  to  State  hospitals,  289 ;  sent  out  of  the  State  to  their 
friends  or  places  of  legal  settlement  in  other  states  or  countries, 
31,907;  died,  1,074;  thus  leaving  under  care  September  30,  1913, 
48  in  almshouses,  as  follows :  At  the  Albany  State  Almshouse,  0 ;  at 
the  Broome  County  State  Almshouse,  10 ;  at  the  Erie  County  State 
Almshouse,  7 ;  at  the  Jefferson  County  State  Almshouse,  2 ;  at  the 
Kings  County  State  Almshouse,  0;  at  the  Monroe  County  State 
Almshouse,  10 ;  at  the  New  York  City  State  Almshouse,  5 ;  at  the 
Oneida  County  State  Almshouse,  8;  at  the  Onondaga  County 
State  Almshouse,  4;  at  the  St.  Lawrence  County  State  Alms- 
house^ 2. 
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Statistics  —  Alien  Poor. 

During   the   fiscal   year   ending   September    30,    1913,    1,162 
"  alien  poor  "  were  removed  to  their  homes  in  other  countries. 
These  were  found  in  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
institutions  in  this  State,   and  after  careful  examination  were 
retjumed  to  their  homes  as  follows:  To  Armenia,  2 ;  Austria,  116 
Belgium,  4 ;  Bohemia,  2 ;  Canada,  63 ;  Central  America,  2 ;  Cuba 
7 ;  Denmark,  5 ;  Egypt,  3 ;  England,  59 ;  Finland,  8 ;  France,  10 
Germany,  61;  Gibraltar,  1;  Greece,  28;  Holland,  1;  Hungary 
27;  Iceland,   1;  India,  3;  Ireland,  50;  Italy,  397;  Japan,  1 
Mexico,  2;  Nova  Scotia,  12;  Norway,  16;  Persia,  1 ;  Portugal,  2 
Roumania,  1;  Russia,  139;  Scotland,  12;  South  America,  24 
Spain,  8;  Sweden,  18;  Switzerland,  1;  Syria,  10;  Turkey,  20 
Wales,  3 ;  West  Indies,  42. 

Besides  alien  and  State  poor  removed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  there  were  855  "  nonresident  poor 
persons  "  sent  to  their  homes  in  other  states,  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  55  of  the  Consolidated  Laws,  namely :   To  Alabama,  2 
Arkansas,  6;  California,  12;  Colorado,  4;  Connecticut,  49;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,   18;  Florida,   27;   Georgia,   9;  Illinois,   45 
Indiana,  8 ;  Iowa,  4 ;  Kansas,  2 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Louisiana,  20 
Maine,    8;    Maryland,    11;    Massachusetts,    91;    Michigan,    26 
Minnesota,  3 ;  Mississippi,  7 ;  Missouri,  1 ;  Montana,  1 ;  Nebraska, 
3;  New  Hampshire,  6;  New  Jersey,  164;  New  York,  4;  North 
Carolina,  4 ;  North  Dakota,  2  ;  Ohio,  46 ;  Or^on,  2  ;  Pennsylvania, 
141;  Porto  Rico,  22;  Rhode  Island,  15;  South  Carolina,  14; 
South  Dakota,  1 ;  Tennessee,  5 ;  Texas,  2 ;  Vermont,  7 ;  Virginia, 
35 ;  Washington,  5 ;  West  Virginia,  7 ;  Wisconsin,  14. 

Summary  of  Removals  of  Public  Dependents. 

Alien  poor  (of  whom  23  were  State  poor) 1,162 

Notoresident  poor  (of  whom  217  were  State  poor) .....         1,072 


Indian  Poor. 
Dependent  Indians  are  legal  charges  upon  the  State  itself  and 
not  upon  its  subdivisions,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  administratioii  of  relief  to  indigent 
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Indians  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
The  Poor  Law  and  the  rules  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  Indian 
relief  require  that  destitute  Indians,  if  capable  of  being  moved, 
shall  be  cared  for  in  the -almshouses.  Temporary  outdoor  relief  is 
given  only  in  cases  requiring  immediate  assistance,  and  when  the 
Indian  cannot  be  moved  to  the  nearest  almshouse. 

There  has  been  no  un,usual  sickness  or  epidemic  among  the 
Indians  during  the  year  and  the  relief  of  dependents  has  not  been 
a  great  expense  to  the  State.  Their  improvidence,  however,  is 
such  that  if  carelessly  administered  the  cost  would  be  many  times 
as  great.  There  are  many  children  who  should  be  compelled  to 
attend  schools  and  provision  should  be  made  for  their  protection. 
Many  Indian  homes  fostor  bad  habits,  encourage  immoralit}^  and 
promote  disease. 

No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  Indian  children 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind  in  cases  where  ordinarily  the  sup- 
port would  be  at  county  expense.  An  amendment  to  the  law  is 
desirable  to  provide  that  such  children  under  12  years  of  age 
shall  be  maintained  from  the  funds  available  for  the  education  of 
State  pupils  in  such  schools. 

The  total  number  of  Indian  poor  persons  provided  for  in  alms- 
houses or  asylums  during  the  fiscal  year  was  62,  of  whom  6  were 
in  custody  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  56  were  admitted 
during  the  twelve  months.  Of  these,  35  have  been  discharged  as 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  3  absconded,  2  were  transferred  to 
Thomas  Indian  School,  and  6  died,  leaving  16  remaining  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  of  whom  1  was  in  the  Cattaraugus  Coimty  Almshouse, 
5  in  the  Erie  Coimty  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Crippled  Children's 
Guild,  Buffalo,  2  in  the  Oneida  County  Almshouse,  1  in  the 
Onondaga  County  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Onondaga  Orphans'  Home, 
1  in  the  Suffolk  Cqunty  Almshouse,  1  in  the  Society  of  the  United 
Helpers'  Home,  Ogdensburg,  and  3  in  the  home  of  the  Western 
New  York  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Homeless  and  Dependent 
Children  at  Randolph.  The  Indians  are  always  reluctant  to  enter 
charitable  institutions  and  for  this  reason  the  relief  they  receive 
is  frequently  given  in  their  homes.    Physicians  visit  the  sick,  and 
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supplies  are  furnished  throu^  local  officials,  which  is  more 
economical  than  maintenance  in  almshouses,  besides  encouraging 
the  Indians  to  assist  in  their  own  support.  The  expenditures  on 
accounft  of  Indian  relief  amounted  to  $1,711.41. 

Department  Expenditures. 

Year  ending  Year  ending 

Sept.  30.  1913  Sept.  30.  1012 

On  account  of  State  poor,  includ- 
ing salaries $38,965  23  $33,386  77 

On  account  of  nonresident  poor.  .  4,660  67  5,607  54 

On  account  of  alien  poor 18,741  41  26,470  80 

On  account  of  Indian  poor 1,711  07  2,184  57 


$64,078  38  $67,649  68 


The  L^islature  of  1912  appropriated  only  $30,000  for  the 
maintenance  and  removal  of  State,  nonresident,  alien  and  Indian 
poor,  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  regular  legislative  session 
in  1913,  the  supply  bill  would  provide  enough  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  maintenance  and  removals.  The  item  was  in  the  bill 
when  it  reached  Governor  Sulzer  but  in  a  misunderstanding  was 
vetoed.  Later,  however,  in  the  extraordinary  session,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  Governor  Glynn,  an  appropriation  of  $21,000  was 
made  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The  appropriation  of  $45,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1913,  will  be  sufficient. 

Appendices. 
Besides  the  usual  tables  which  set  forth  statistically  certain 
features  of  the  removal  work  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  two  letters  of  the  Superin- 
tendent in  relation  to  removals  from  the  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  New  York  City  are  included,  as  they  state  the  policy 
and  method  adopted  in  the  performance  of  this  important  function 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  correspondence  was  due  to 
the  publication  of  a  report  entitled  "Aliens,  Nonresidents  and 
State  Poor  in  City  Institutions  "  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
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Henry  C.  Wright,  now  deputy  commissioner  of  public  charities 
of  New  York  City.  This  report  in  effect  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment because  it  does  not  remove  all  aliens  from  the  public  chari- 
table institutions  and  the  humane  policy  of  the  State  is  shown  in 
the  answer  to  the  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         ROBERT  W.  HILL, 

Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
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TABLE  NO.  1. 
Showing  ages  of  alien  and  nonresident  poor  persons  removed  from 
New  York  State  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1913, 


AGES. 

AUBN. 

NONBBSmKNT. 

Com- 
bined 
totals. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Under  two  years  of  age 

Two  to  fifteen,  inclumvc 

Sixteen  to  twenty-five 

Twenty-six  to  thirty-five 

Thirty-six  to  forty-five 

Forty-six  to  fifty-five 

Fifty-six  to  seventy 

"lis 

240 
190 
68 
42 
27 
2 
12 

88 

117 
92 
23 
14 
16 
3 
19 

93 

206 

357 

282 

91 

56 

42 

5 

31 

"93 

212 

183 

96 

61 

48 

25 

5 

57 

134 
68 
27 
14 
8 
3 
4 

83 

150 

346 

201 

123 

75 

56 

28 

9 

176 
356 
703 
483 
214 
131 
98 

33 

Ages  not  given 

40 

Total 

699 

371 

1,163 

673 

315 

1.071 

2,284 

TABLE  NO.  2. 
Showing  causes  of  dependence  and  diseases  of  persons  removed. 


Alxsn. 

Nonresident. 

Com- 
bined 
totals. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total 

A.  Social  Causes. 
Infancy 

22 

4 
16 

23 

2 

17 

2 

263 
32 

6 
24 
13 
25 

2 
20 

5 

"6 
38 

.... 

i 

14 

9 

2 
8 

188 

i 

19 
38 
9 
2 
9 

446 

With  deported  relatives 

Death  of  husband  or  wife 

Deserted  by  breadwinner 

Vagrants  and  delinquents 

Prostitutes  and  sex  offenders. 

Returned  to  family 

Encumbrance  of  children .... 

Improper  guardianship 

Other  causes 

10 
2 
8 

13 
2 

■'3 
3 

32 

7 

43 

51 

34 

4 

2Q 

5 

Total 

41 

86 

390 

44 

34 

261 

651 

B.  Economic  Causes. 

No  means  of  support 

Stranded 

■'3 

1 
42 

13 

42 

13 
3 

1 
75 

6 
15 

5 
70 

5 
13 

1 
41 

11 

28 

6 

111 

24 
81 

Lack  of  work  due  to  old  aRt . . 
Destitution  and  other  causes. 

7 
186 

Total 

46 

49 

92 

96 

60 

156 

248 

C.    Industrial   and   Other 

ACCIDBNTS. 

Fractures  and  wounds 

Amputations. 

11 

3 

11 

i 

2 

11 
4 
11 
11 

19 
25 
10 
32 

1 

20 
25 
10 
32 

81 
29 

Hernia 

21 

Other  accidents 

43 

Total 

34 

3 

37 

86 

1 

87 

124 
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TABLE  NO.  2— Continued. 


Alien. 

NONRBSIDBNT. 

Com- 
bined 
totals. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

D.     ALCOHOLrSM     AND     DrUO 

Habit. 
Alcoholism 

6 
1 

2 

8 
1 

29 
2 

5 

1 

34 
3 

42 

Drug  habit 

4 

Total 

7 

211 

25 

7 

13 

2 

9 

31 

68 
27 
25 
11 

6 

17 

4 
4 
7 

.37 

46 

E.  SicKNEae. 
1  —  Specific    infections    and 
venereal  difleases: 
Tuberculoeia 

40 
6 
3 

1 

251 
31 
10 
14 

85 
31 
29 
18 

336 

Syphilis 

62 

Cionorrhoea 

39 

Other  diseases 

32 

Total 

256 

50 

306 

131 

32 

163 

469 

2  —  Constitutional  diseases: 
Rheumatism 

40 

6 

46 

28 

1 

4 

32 
1 

78 

Other  diseases 

1 

Total 

40 

6 

46 

29 

4 

33 

79 

3  —  Diseases  of  digestive  sys- 
tem  

8 
15 

8 
6 

16 
21 

13 
21 

3 

11 

16 
32 

32 

Genito-urinary  system. . . 

53 

Total 

23 

14 

37 

34 

14 

48 

85 

4 —  Diseases    of    respiratory 
system: 
Bronchitis 

7 
20 

6 

7 
25 

5 
26 

1 
2 

6 
'      28 

13 

Other  diseases 

53 

Total 

27 

5 

32 

31 

3 

34 

66 

6  —  Diseases    of     circulatory 
system 

35 

7 

42 

30 

2 

32 

74 

6  —  Diseases  of  skin,  glands 
and  cellular  tissue.  .  .  . 

Cancer  of  throat 

Abscess 

8 
1 
10 
2 
3 

1 

3 

i 

9 

1 
13 
2 
3 

1 

10 

"4 
5 
7 

2 

3 

i 

1 

12 

7 

5 

8 

1 

21 

0 

20 

Ulcer,  varicose 

7 

Ulcer,  simple 

11 

Tumor 

2 

Total 

24 

5 

29 

26 

7 

33 

62 

7  —  Diseases  of  the  nervous 
system: 
Paralysis 

11 
14 

1 
5 

12 
19 

9 
13 

1 
5 

10 
18 

22 

Others 

37 

Total 

25 

6 

31 

22 

6 

28 

59 

8  —  Defectives: 

Epileptics 

10 
4 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 

2 
7 
12 

1 
1 
7 

12 
11 
15 
3 
4 
13 
1 

9 
8 
4 
5 
3 
8 
1 

3 
5 

1 
1 

2 

12 
13 
5 
6 
3 
10 
1 

24 

Feeble-minded 

24 

Insane 

20 

Deaf 

9 

Blind 

7 

Eye  trouble 

23 

Dumb. 

2 

Total 

29 

30 

59 

38 

12 

£0 

109 
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Alien. 

Nonresident. 

Com- 
bined 
totals. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

9  —  Gynecological: 

33 
2 

33 
2 

72 
6 

72 
6 

105 

Other  cooditions 

8 

Total 

35 

35 

78 

78 

113 

.... 

10  — Other  diseases: 

General 

7 
3 

7 

2 

1 
4 

9 
4 
11 

9 

"i 

3 

6 

12 
13 

21 

Diseases  of  the  bone 

No  diagnosis 

4 
24 

Total 

17 

7 

24 

16 

9 

25 

49 

TABLE  NO.  3. 

Shatving  the  religious  faith  of  persons  removed  from  the  Staie 
during  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1910,  1911,  1912 
and  1913  were: 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1113. 

CathoUcs 

648 
430 
126 
108 

630 

1.081 

172 

180 

993 
589 
222 
240 

1.149 

Protestants 

6:^6 

Hebrews 

172 

Other  faiths  or  not  classified 

277 
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TABLE  No.  5. 

Showing  the  rvwmher  and  sex  of  the  State  poor  committed  each 

year  since  the  act  went  into  operation  October  22,  1873. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  the  year 
For  thes^ear 


ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30^ 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30i 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 
ending  September  30, 


ei  '■  ag  S< 

ei  og  Sc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  S( 

ei  og  Sc 

ei  Qg  S( 

ei  Qg  S( 

ei  Qg  Sf 

ei  Qg  S< 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  S( 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Dg  Sc 

ei  QgSc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  QgSc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  S< 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  Sc 

ei  Qg  S< 

ei  Dg  S< 

ei  Dg  S< 


r30, 
er  30, 
er30, 
er30, 
er30c 
er30, 
«r30, 
er30. 
erSO, 
erSO, 
er30, 
er30, 
er30, 
er30, 
er  30, 
er30, 
er30, 
er30, 
erSO, 
erSO, 
er30, 
erSO, 
erS 
er30, 
•erSO, 


874. 
876. 
876. 
877. 
878. 
87P. 
880. 
881. 
882. 
883. 
884. 
885. 
886. 
887. 
888. 
880. 
800. 
801. 
892. 
803. 
884. 
805. 
806. 
807. 


000. 
901. 
902. 
903. 
004. 
905. 
906. 
907. 
906. 
909. 
910. 
.911. 
1912. 
913. 


513 
566 
514 
707 


023 
046 
024 
033 
378 
409 
252 
247 
317 
369 
133 
026 
095 
057 
490 


448 
300 
582 
522 
371 
471 
235 
825 
442 
393 
478 
546 
436 
429 
475 
370 
420 


50 
88 
119 
165 
190 
261 
320 
327 
368 
393 
514 
439 
354 
370 
348 
388 
307 
339 
272 
349 
484 
502 
513 
539 
504 
467 
350 
314 
256 
201 
146 
101 
128 
154 
105 
133 
85 
117 
72 
63 


563 

654 

633 

872 

1,120 

1,587 

1.343 

1.373 

1.392 

1.426 

1.892 

1.848 

1.606 

1.617 

1.665 

1.757 

1.440 

1.365 

1,367 

1.406 

1.974 

2.171 

2.102 

1.967 

1.804 

2.049 

1.872 

1.685 

1.727 

1.436 

971 

543 

521 

632 

651 

569 

514 

592 

442 

483 


Aggregate. 


40.456 


11.195 


51,651 
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"'Tt 

State  of  New  Yobk, 
STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  11,  1914. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  President,  State  Board  of  Charities, 
31  Nassau  street.  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. —  The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  has  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  investigation  and  report  made  under  the 
direction  of  Henry  C.  Wright  of  New  York  City  upon  "Aliens, 
Non-residents  and  State  Poor  in  City  Institutions."  In  this  re- 
port, the  summary  of  findings  and  conclusions  reflects  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  asserts  it  has  failed  to  exercise  fully 
the  powers  of  removal  conferred  upon  it  by  the  State  Charities 
Law ;  that  it  has  "  failed  to  examine  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  aliens  referred  to  it  for  investigation  for  deportation  and  has 
in  other  instances  removed  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  that 
seemingly  should  have  been  removed."  The  report  further  asserts 
that  "  the  payments  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  New  York 
City  for  the  maintenance  of  State  poor  have  diminished  greatly 
in  the  last  ten  years "  and  that  "  an  increasing  number  of  State 
poor  are  apparently  being  supported  in  the  institutions  of  New 
York  City  without  reimbursement  by  the  State.  The  City  re- 
ceived for  such  support  in  1902,  $5,500  and  in  1912,  $600." 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  tables  which  show 
in  various  ways  the  relation  of  the  foreign  born  and  nonresident 
poor  to  the  New  York  City  municipal  institutions,  also  the  number 
claimed  as  apparently  removable  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
in  the  year  1912  and  the  number  of  such  persons  actually  re- 
moved, and  by  these  tabulated  statements,  reflects  upon  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
which  is  the  department  in  charge  of  the  work  of  removal. 

It  is  evident  that  the  report  was  made  without  such  knowledge 
of  the  facts  as  is  required  to  present  fairly  the  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  municipal  institutions  of  New  York  City  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  Although  annually  thousands  of  poor 
persons  are  committed  to  these  institutions,  comparatively  a  small 
proportion  are  removable  when  their  cases  are  investigated.     The 
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charitable  institutions  were  established  and  are  maintained  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  iinf  ortiinate  who  reside  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  public 
relief,  the  dominant  essential  governing  relief  is  need.  Residence 
and  nationality,  age,  sex  and  civil  condition  are  subordinate  in- 
cidents and  the  controlling  principle  is  the  actual  need  of  the 
applicant.  It  therefore  follows  that  sick  and  dependent  aliens 
and  nonresidents  upon  request  are  admitted  to  the  New  York  City 
charitable  institutions  and  given  such  attention  as  their  conditions 
demand,  leaving  the  questions  of  "  settlement "  and  compensation 
for  subsequent  investigation  and  determination. 

Necessarily  many  poor  persons  in  the  institutions  are  foreign 
born.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  inmates 
in  the  almshouses  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1911  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  while  6,094  were  born  in  other  countries.  In 
the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  of  a  total  of  167,415  persons  given 
shelter  and  food,  72,020  were  born  in  other  countries.  In  the 
same  year  34,531  patients  were  treated  in  the  hospitals  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  16,301  of 
these  patients  were  of  foreign  birth.  In  Bellevue  and  the  Allied 
Hospitals,  of  50,980  patients  treated,  25,737  were  foreign  born 
and  25,243  native.  Thus  it  appears  that  during  1911  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  both  departments,  85,511  patients  were  treated,  of  whom 
42,038  were  of  foreign  birth.  These  figures  are  apparently  used 
by  Mr.  Wright  to  indicate  that,  as  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
and  inmates  in  the  New  York  City  institutions  are  of  foreign 
birth,  they  should  be  maintained  elsewhere  when  in  need  and  not 
at  the  cost  of  the  city.  This  position  is  untenable  and  the  use 
made  of  the  figures  tends  to  false  conclusions.  The  total  of 
foreign  bom  in  these  institutions  has  no  significance  when  the 
matter  of  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  consid- 
ered and  is  misleading  because  it  does  not  differentiate  the 
foreign-bom  citizen  from  the  alien.  A  person  born  in  another 
land  who  complies  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  is 
naturalized  is  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  and  privileges  that 
the  native-bom  citizen  enjoys  and  therefore  deductions  based 
solely  upon  the  fact  of  foreign  birth  and  which  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens 
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living  in  New  York  City  have  been  naturalized,  are  of  no  value 
in  relation  to  the  "  function  of  removal.'^ 

It  would  be  eminently  unjust  to  assume  that  all  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  charitable  institutions  are  properly  removable  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  this  is  recognized  both  in  the  Poor 
Law  and  in  the  State  Charities  Law,  which  makes  removal  a 
matter  of  discretion. 

Thus  section  17  of  the  State  Charities  Law  provides: 

"  The  state  board  of  charities  and  any  of  its  members 
or  officers  may  at  any  time  visit  and  inspect  any  institution 
subject  to  its  supervision  to  ascertain  if  inmates  supported 
therein  at  a  state,  county  or  municipal  expense  are  state 
charges,  nonresidents  or  alien  poor;  and  it  may  cause  to 
be  removed  to  the  state  or  coimty  from  which  he  came  any 
such  nonresident  or  alien  poor  found  in  any  such  institu- 
tion." 

The  power  of  removal  here  given  is  ample  but  it  is  conditioned 
upon  the  use  of  discretion  and  judgment  by  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Board.  This  is  still  more  clearly  manifested  by 
section  99  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  governs  many  of  the  re- 
movals made  by  the  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor. 
This  section  reads: 

"  When  any  person  becomes  an  inmate  of  any  such  alms- 
house and  expresses  a  preference  to  be  sent  to  another  state 
or  country  where  he  may  have  a  legal  settlement  or  friends 
willing  to  support  him  or  to  aid  in  supporting  him,  the 
superintendent  of  state  and  alien  poor  may  cause  his  re- 
moval to  such  state  or  country  provided  in  the  judgment 
of  the  superintendent  the  interests  of  the  statei  and  the 
welfare  of  such  poor  persons  will  be  thereby  promoted." 

Section  17  of  the  State  Charities  Law  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  removal  by  the  consent  of  the  individual  to  be  removed,  but 
even  in  cases  where  this  consent  is  given,  the  removal  is  made  by 
the  Poor  Law  a  matter  of  discretion,  which  is  essential  if  the 
power  of  removal  is  to  be  exercised  humanely. 
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Many  aliens  suffering  from  accident  or  disabilities  wliich  are 
temporary  in  character  are  admitted  to  Bellevue  and  other  hos- 
pitals of  the  city  and  it  would  be  a  flagrant  abuse  of  power 
to  return  such  persons  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had 
emigrated.  The  United  States,  to  them,  is  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity. They  have  made  sacrifices  to  come  and  are  inspired  with 
the  hope  of  future  fortune  and  citizenship.  Even  though  re- 
quest is  made  by  the  responsible  administrators  of  the  hospitals 
for  the  removal  of  such  persons^  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  is  not  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  their  temporary 
distress  by  returning  them  to  their  native  lands.  Of  the  many 
aliens'  cases  referred  to  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 
for  removal,  and  cited  in  the  tables  of  the  Wright  report,  a  very 
large  proportion  fall  imder  this  category  of  temporary  disability. 

Other  aliens  whose  disabilities  are  of  a  more  serious  character 
or  permanently  incapacitate  them  for  self-support  are  not  prop- 
erly removable  for  they  have  lived  in  this  country  for  so  many 
years  that  they  have  neither  friends  nor  relatives  in  their  native 
land.  Their  labor  has  been  used  in  the  general  development  of 
this  coimtry  during  their  productive  years.  It  has  been  of  value 
to  the  commonwealth  and  therefore  when  they  have  become  per- 
manently disabled  by  age,  accident  or  disease,  there  is  justice 
in  their  plea  to  public  charity  for  assistance  and  unless  they 
"express  a  preference"  to  be  returned  to  their  native  land,  a 
fair  consideration  of  their  cases  should  secure  to  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  institutions. 

Many  disabled  aliens  who  have  been  here  for  a  short  period 
are  members  of  families  which  have  established  themselves 
permanently  in  tie  United  States.  One  of  the  children  of  such 
a  family  becomes  sick  and  is  admitted  to  a  hospital  for  treat- 
ment; but  every  consideration  of  humanity  forbids  that  the  child 
shall  be  sent  back  to  its  native  land  and  thus  be  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  relatives.  Aged  parents  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  after  sons  and  daughters  have  made  their  homes 
here  and,  swayed  by  duty  and  natural  affection,  desire  the  parents 
to  enjoy  some  comfort  in  their  declining  years.  They  live  with 
their  children  for  a  time  but  when  they  are  taken  sick,  they  may 
need  hospital  care.     They  may  not  be  deportable  by  the  Federal 
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authorities  and  the  fact  that  their  families  are  all  in  the  United 
States  should  be  favorably  considered  when  the  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor  is  requested  to  effect  their  repatriation. 
It  is  apparent  therefore  that  even  though  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  patients  are  aliens,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be 
removed,  as  is  claimed  by  the  report,  nor  is  it  indicative  as 
charged  that  *'  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  not  fully  exer- 
cised the  function  of  removal  delegated  to  it  by  law."  On  the 
contrary,  it  proves  that  the  power  of  removal  is  exercised  with 
discretion  and  humanity  as  intended  by  the  statutes. 

The  second  main  allegation  in  the  Wright  report  is  that  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  has  '*  failed  to  examine  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  aliens  referred  to  it  for  investigation  for  de- 
portation." 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  ordinarily  becomes 
aware  of  the  presence  of  particular  aliens  in  the  city  institutions 
by  receiving  from  the  committing  departments  a  copy  of  the 
commitment  and  a  request  to  effect  removal.  These  commit- 
ments contain  the  essential  facts  in  the  histories  of  such  aliens, 
as  are  disclosed  in  the  examination  made  by  the  investigators 
attached  to  the  city  departments  which  control  the  charitable 
institutions.  As  might  be  reasonably  anticipated,  a  large  num- 
ber of  merely  temporary  cases  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  maintained  by  the  city  of  New  York.  Their 
commitments  show  upon  the  face  the  fact  of  temporary  or  acci- 
dental disability  which  will  be  cured  in  a  very  brief  period. 
Other  commitments  show  that,  while  the  disability  is  more  seri- 
ous, it  is  not  permanently  disabling,  and  the  evidence  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  patient  has  a  position  awaiting  his  recovery. 
In  both  these  classes  of  cases,  the  facts  contained  in  the  pri- 
mary examination  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  that  the  "  func- 
tion of  removal "  should  not  be  exercised.  On  the  contrary  such 
individuals  are  entitled  to  treatment  and  a  return  to  their  em- 
ployment at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  it  would  be  decidedly 
wrong  from  any  point  of  view  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  to 
reside  in  the  United  States.  Cases  of  this  kind  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  commitments  of  aliens,  ti^bulated  as 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien   Poor  for  its 
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consideration.  Besides  these  purely  temporary  cases,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  others  whose  commitments  upon  the  face 
indicate  the  aliens  should  be  deported.  Many  of  this  class  are 
returned  to  their  native  country  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  is  shown  by  the  tables  of  this  Wright  report. 
Others  are  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
cases  where  such  aliens  were  deported  on  United  States  warrant, 
it  was  on  request  of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 
which  had  made  full  investigation  and  furnished  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  the  facts  upon  which  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Labor  based  the  order  of  deportation.  It  is 
shown  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  688 
aliens  were  removed  by  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 
and  44  others  were  deported  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Inmiigration  upon  the  request  of  this  Department  In  addi- 
tion to  these  aliens,  nonresidents  also  were  removed,  the  total 
nimiber  from  the  city  being  1,353  persons. 

Besides  the  aliens  and  nonresidents  who  were  removed,  many 
commitments  were  referred  for  consideration  by  this  Depart- 
ment which  indicated  on  their  faces  that  "  the  function  of  re- 
moval "  should  be  exercised,  but  the  sustaining  facts  necessary  to 
effect  removal  properly  were  not  shown  on  the  comimitments  nor 
were  they  subsequently  obtainable  by  the  investigators  of  the  De- 
partment. The  mere  fact  that  an  alien  is  a  public  charge  from  a 
disease  which  permanently  disqualifies  him  for  self-support  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  removal  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  other 
essential  facts  which  will  enable  the  Department  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  humanely,  and  his  proper  residence  in  his  native  land 
can  be  asceHained. 

If  the  United  States  authorities  cannot  verify  the  statements 
of  an  alien  as  to  his  former  home  and  the  time  of  arrival  in  the 
United  States ;  if  this  and  other  necessary  information  cannot  be 
obtained  from  other  sources,  the  Department  cannot  know  where 
such  alien  should  be  sent  To  place  him  on  board  ship  in  New 
York  to  be  put  ashore  in  Europe,  possibly  h,undreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  from  his  home,  without  means  to  prosecute  his  journey, 
would  be  to  consign  him  to  suffering  and  probable  death  among 
strangers,  and  for  this  reason,  in  the  repatriation  of  aliens  by  the 
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Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  only  those  are  sent  whose 
home  places  are  known  and  who  are  certain  to  arrive  in  safety  at 
their  journey's  end.  Such  aliens  are  ticketed  to  their  destination 
and  efforts  are  made  to  assure  them  a  safe  and  comfortable 
journey. 

In  addition  to  this  large  class  of  ^unremovable  aliens  submitted 
for  consideration  to  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  there 
is  another  very  large  class  which  consists  of  cases  in  which  the  re- 
quests for  removal  arrive  at  the  Department's  office  long  after  the 
patients  have  been  discharged  from  the  institutions,  and  altogether 
too  late  for  any  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Department.  The  rapid 
change  in  the  population  of  such  a  hospital  as  Bellevue  results 
ill  a  very  short  average  stay  of  patients.  The  pressure  of  work 
upon  investigators  and  attendants  doubtless  is  the  cause  for  delay 
in  forwarding  commitments  to  the  Department  of  Stdte  and 
Alien  Poor,  but  whatever  the  ca,use,  in  hundreds  of  cases  notifica- 
tion of  the  admission  of  aliens  and  non-residents  have  been  re- 
ceived several  days  after  such  patients  have  been  discharged  from 
the  hospitals.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  to  make  any  investigation 
looking  toward  removal.  The  patients  have  been  treated  and  dis- 
charged. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  attention  to  cases  actually 
present  when  commitment  is  received. 

One  other  suggestion  occurs  in  this  connection;  the  limit  of 
time  and  the  number  of  investigators  available  makes  it  necessarv' 
that  the  chief  attention  shall  always  be  given  to  the  more  impor- 
tant cases  and  that  the  time  and  money  be  spent  where  most  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  public.  As  from  lack  of  funds,  all  aliens 
cannot  be  removed,  a  choice  m,ust  be  made  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  concentrated  upon  those  whose  removal  will  be  most 
beneficial,  and  other  parts  of  the  State  be  given  fair  consideration. 

The  report  refers  to  the  marked  decrease  in  the  sums  paid  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  maintenance  of  State  poor 
under  contract  in  the  almshouses  of  the  State  and  the  implication 
is  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  not  fairly  treated.  In  support  of 
this  view,  one  of  the  tables  of  the  Board  is  quoted  to  show  that  in 
the  State,  such  payments  "  diminished  from  nearly  $13,000  in 
1902  to  less  than  $5,500  in  1911  ''  and  it  is  also  stated  that  while 
in  1902  the  city  received  $5,500,  it  was  paid  in  1912  only  $600. 
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Payments  to  the  almshouses  of  the  State  are  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  State  and  Indian  poor  and  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  form  part  of  the  annual  appropriation  which  covers  all 
maintenance  and  removals.  It  is  a  fact  that  payments  to  alms- 
houses have  diminished.  The  sums  required  for  the  care  of 
Indian  poor  are  practically  constant  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  in  almshouses  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  change  in  policy  in  relation  to  the  so- 
called  "  State  poor."  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Board's  activi- 
ties, it  had  neither  inspectors  nor  examiners  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  make  the  investigations  which  determine  the  proper  resi- 
dential localities  of  "  State  poor."  Such  persons  then  were  fre- 
quently maintained  for  several  years  in  almshouses  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  result  being  that,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  the  annual 
payments  to  almshouses  amounted  to  a  large  sum-  The  staff  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  now  permits  the  imme- 
diate investigation  into  the  status  of  every  State  poor  person  com- 
mitted to  an  almshouse,  and  this  examination  usually  results  in 
their  prompt  removal  to  homes  or  friends.  Instead  of  paying 
money  for  maintenance  in  almshouses  for  a  period  which  may 
extend  over  many  years,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  deems  it 
more  economical,  humane  and  just  to  the  general  welfare  to  pay 
for  the  removal  of  the  State  poor  and  this  policy  has  resulted  in 
a  decided  direct  and  immediate  saving  to  the  State  besides  pre- 
venting the  very  large  expense  which  would  be  incurred  if  such 
persons  were  permitted  to  continue  as  public  charges  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Instead  of  being  a  basis  for  criticism,  the  reduction  of  payments 
for  maintenance  of  State  poor  in  almshouses  is  in  fact  a  direct 
testimony  to  the  effective  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Alien  Poor  to  prevent  the  public  charitable 
institutions  of  the  State  being  filled  by  nonresidents  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  are  properly  entitled  to  their  benefits. 

The  alien  poor  law  went  into  effect  in  1880.  Up  to  September 
30,  1913,  this  Board  returned  46,065  aliens  and  nonresidents  to 
their  homes  elsewhere.     The  total  number  of  removals  made  by 
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this  Department  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1910, 
was  1,312. 

In  1911  the  number  was 2,063 

In  1912  the  number  was 2,024 

In  1913  the  number  was 2,234 

A  total  for  the  last  four  years  of 7,633 


During  the  same  fiscal  years  the  alien  removals  alone  were: 

In  1910  738 

In  1911  1,074 

In  1912  991 

In  1913  1,162 


Total 3,965 


It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  the  work  of  removal  is  con- 
ditioned by  another  important  factor,  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided by  the  L^slature  for  the  purpose.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  spent  for  maintenance  and  removals  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  $49,082.48,  which  covers  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  "  State  poor  "  and  dependent  Indians,  besides  the 
expenditures  for  the  removal  of  the  aliens  and  non-residents.  Not 
one  cent  of  this  was  used  for  salaries,  but  all  was  spent  as  intended 
by  the  law  for  maintenance  and  removals.  Had  more  money  been 
available,  more  removals  could  have  been  effected,  but  the  fund 
was  exhausted  long  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  aind  many 
aliens  and  non-residents  who  would  have  been  returned,  had  money 
been  available,  had  to  be  discharged  because  the  appropriation 
was  exhausted.  From  October  1,  1902  to  September  30,  1913, 
$312,092.46  were  expended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for 
"  maintenance  and  removals,"  which  is  a  very  small  amount  when 
the  importance  of  the  work  is  considered,  but  as  the  Board's  ex- 
penditures cannot  legally  exceed  the  amount  made  available  by 
the  L^sUture,  however  desirable  additioi^al  removals  may  be. 
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when   the  appropriation   is  exhausted,   remorvals  cease  and  the 
Board's  responsibility  ends. 

The  record  shows  that  the  implications  of  the  Wright  report 
are  disproved  by  the  facts,  and  that  the  work  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  has  resulted  in  large  financial  benefits  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superinienderd,  State  and  Alien  Poor. 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Office  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

April  20,  1914. 

William  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  President,  State  Board  of  Charities^ 
31  Nassau  street.  New  York  cUy: 

Dear  Sir. —  Under  date  of  March  17th  you  transmitted  to  me 
a  communication  addressed  to  you  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill,  Super- 
intendent of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
in  answer  to  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  with 
relation  to  the  removal  by  your  Board  of  alien  and  other  non- 
resident poor  persons,  dependent  upon  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  thought  it  desirable  that  the  points  raised  by  Dr.  Hill  should 
be  answered  directly  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wright,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  this  Committee's  report,  and  whose  answer 
was  necessarily  delayed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wright  is  now 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of 
the  city,  and  could  devote  to  this  matter  only  such  spare  time  as 
his  duties  permit. 

I  enclose  herewith  copy  of  his  reply,  and  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  the  investigation  of  this  Committee  was 
entered  upon  without  any  preconceived  ideas,  merely  with  the 
desire  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  they  existed,  and  to  base  our  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  ,upon  those  facts,  without  preju- 
dice or  bias.     The  conclusions  that  we  have  reached  point  to  tho 
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fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  unduly  burdened  with  the  cost 
of  maintaining  individuals  who  ought  properly  to  be  charged 
against  Federal  and  State  funds;  and  that,  due  to  inefficiency  at 
tifie  Immigration  Office,  many  immigrants  have  been  allowed  to 
land  who,  under  the  Federal  law,  would  not  have  been  admissible. 
I  think  you  will  find  our  recommendations,  which  are  designed  to 
remedy  these  evils,  sound  and  practical ;  and  I  feel  confident  that 
we  shall  have  your  cooperation  in  carrying  into  effect  the  needed 
reforms. 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEORGE  McANENY, 
President,  Board  of  Aldermen, 


Department  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York,  April  8,  1914. 

Hon.  George  McAneny,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  Committee  on  Hospital  Inquiry,  New  York 
city: 

Dear  Mr.  McAneny. —  I  have  referred  to  me,  for  consideration 
and  reply,  a  letter  transmitted  to  you  by  William  R.  Stewart, 
which  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Stewart  by  Robert  W.  Hill, 
as  a  reply  to  certain  criticisms  in  the  Committee's  report,  dealing 
with  the  "Aliens,  Non-residents  and  State  Poor  in  City  Institu- 
tions."   I  make  reply  to  this  letter  as  follows: 

In  Dr.  Hill's  letter  he  takes  exception  to  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Committee's  report  on  three  grounds,  as  sum- 
marized on  the  first  page  of  his  letter : 

1.  The  statement  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
failed  to  exercise  fully  the  powers  of  removal  conferred  ppoii 
it  by  the  State  Charities  Law. 

2.  The  statement  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has 
"  failed  to  examine  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  aliens 
referred  to  it  for  investigation  for  deportation  and  has,  in 
other  instances  removed  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  that 
seemingly  should  have  been  removed." 
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3.  The  statement  that  "  the  payments  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  to  New  York  City  for  the  maintenance  of  State 
poor  have  diminished  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years  and  that 
an  increasing  number  of  State  poor  are  apparently  being 
supported  in  the  institutions  of  New  York  City  without  re- 
imbursement by  the  State.  The  city  received  for  such  sup- 
port in  1902,  $5,500,  and  in  1912,  $600." 

These  exceptions  are  taken  to  the  concl\isions  r^arding  aliens 
in  subdivision  7  on  page  7  of  the  Committee's  report  and  to  the 
conclusions  regarding  State  poor  in  subdivision  3  on  page  9.  It 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Hill  has  either  not  made  an  examination 
of  more  than  a  half  dozen  pages  of  the  report,  or  that  if  he  has 
made  such  an  examination  he  has  ignored  the  remainder. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  sets  forth  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  records  and  the  direct  examinations  of  definite  individuals 
admitted  to  municipal  institutions.  Dr.  Hill's  letter  is  a  gen- 
eralization upon  the  problem  of  the  dependence  of  aliens,  non- 
residents and  State  poor,  and  in  no  way  replies  to  the  specific 
statements  of  the  Committee's  report 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Hill's  statements  regarding  the  Committee's 
reports  are  erroneous  and  misleading  and  appear  to  attempt  to 
obscure  the  tenor  of  the  report  To  illustrate  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing extracts:  The  report  (of  the  Committee)  is  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  tables  which  show  in  various  ways  the  relation  of 
the  foreign-bom  and  non-resident  poor  to  the  New  York  city 
municipal  institutions  *  *  *"  (page  1  of  Dr.  Hill's  letter). 
Necessarily  many  poor  persons  in  the  institutions  are  foreign  born 

*  *  *  "  These  figures  (i.  e.  figures  relative  to  foreign  bom 
quoted  from  Table  1  on  page  74  of  the  Committee's  report)  are 
apparently  .used  by  Mr.  Wright  to  indicate  that,  as  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  patients  and  inmates  in  the  New  York  city  institu- 
tions are  of  foreign  birth,  they  should  be  maintained  elsewhere 
when  in  need  and  not  at  the  cost  of  the  city.  This  position  is 
untenable  and  the  use  of  tiie  figures  leads  to  false  conclusions." 

*  *     *     (pages  2  and  3  of  letter.) 

It  is  true  that  an  opening  reference  is  made  in  the  Committee's 
report  on  pages  26  and  27  under  the  caption  "Some  Previous 
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Presentations  and  Legislative  Provisions  "  to  the  "  Foreign  Bom 
iu  Municipal  Institutions,"  and  that  in  Table  1  on  page  74  are 
assembled  the  figures  relative  to  foreign  bom  in  municipal  insti- 
tutions quoted  by  Dr.  Hill.  It  is  absolutely  erroneous,  however, 
to  state,  as  Dr.  Hill  does,  that  "  These  figures  are  apparently 
used  by  Mr.  Wright  to  indicate  that,  as  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
patients  and  inmates  in  New  York  city  institutions  are  of  foreign 
birth,  they  should  be  maintained  elsewhere  and  not  at  the  cost 
of  the  city."  Anything  but  the  most  superficial  reading  of  the 
report  would  show  that  this  reference  to  the  foreign  bom  and  this 
Table  1  have  no  relation  to  the  st^udy  of  the  Committee's  investi- 
gators, but  apply  merely,  as  the  caption  indicates,  to  **  Some  Pre- 
vious Presentations." 

Furthermore,  it  is  misleading  to  state,  as  Dr.  Hill  does,  that 
*'  The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  tables  which  show 
in  various  ways  the  relation  of  the  foreign  bom  and  non-resident 
poor  to  the  New  York  city  municipal  institutions "  *  ♦  * 
There  is  only  one  table  in  the  entire  55  published  in  the  Com- 
mittee's report  that  relates  to  foreign  bom ;  the  remaining  54  re- 
late to  aliens  and  non-residents.  The  facts  in  these  54  taJbles  are 
ignored  in  Dr.  IIUVs  letter. 

Dr.  Hill  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties only  removed  an  average  of  420  aliens  annually  from  the 
entire  State,  when  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  removed 
an  average  of  592  from  New  York  City  alone  until  this  function 
of  removal  was  taken  over  entirely  by  the  State  Board.  These 
facts  are  contained  in  Table  II  on  page  75  of  the  Committee's 
report  and  also  in  the  body  of  the  report 

Dr.  Hill  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  of  the  451  aliens  less  than 
1  year  in  New  York  City  that  the  records  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
indicated  the  State  Board  of  Charities  might  properly  have  re- 
moved, only  09  were  removed.  This  fact  appears  in  Tables  XV., 
XVI.  and  XVII.  on  pages  87,  88  and  89  and  in  the  body  of  the 
report  Dr.  Hill  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  the  383  aliens 
found  within  one  month  in  Bellevue  Hospital  who  were  deport- 
able under  the  State  and  Federal  laws  were  not  removed  by  his 
Board.     (See  Table  XXXVIII.) 

Also  he  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  of  the  184  aliens  less  than 
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5  years  in  the  United  States  and  removable  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  that  were  found  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in  31  days, 
only  5  patients  were  removed.    (See  Table  XXXIX  and  page  58.) 

It  seems  useless  to  elaborate  further  .upon  the  multitude  of 
specific  statements  regarding  aliens  in  the  Committee's  report 
It  would  perhaps  suffice  to  say  that  upon  at  least  three  out  of  every 
four  pages  of  the  report  specific  mention  is  made  of  aliens  as  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  born. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  array  of  facts  it  is  striking  that  Dr. 
Hill  makes  no  rejoinder,  but  makes  his  specific  quotations  only 
of  the  figures  relating  to  the  foreign  bom,  as  if  these  and  not 
the  aliens  were  the  subject  of  the  report. 

The  second  attempt  of  Dr.  Hill  to  discredit  the  Committee's 
report  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  following  quotations : 

^^  It  would  be  eminently  unjust  to  assume  that  all  aliens 
admitted  to  charitable  institutions  are  properly  removable 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities     *     *     ♦  " 

"  Many  aliens  are  admitted  to  Bellevue  and  other  hospitals 
of  the  city  suffering  from  accidents  or  disabilities  which  are 
temporary  in  character  and  it  would  be  a  flagrant  abuse  of 
power  to  return  such  persons  to  the  countries-  from  which 
they  had  emigrated     *     *     * " 

"Other  aliens  whose  disabilities  are  of  a  more  serious 
character  or  permanently  incapacitate  them  for  self-support 
are  not  properly  removable  for  they  had  lived  in  this  country 
for  so  many  years  that  they  have  neither  friends  nor  rela- 
tions in  their  native  land     *     *     *  " 

"  Many  disabled  aliens  who  have  been  here  for  a  short 
period  are  members  of  families  which  have  established  them- 
selves permanently  in  the  United  States     *     *     *  " 

In  Table  XXXVIII  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs 
on  page  55  of  the  report  appears  evidence  of  the  hearty  accord  of 
the  Committee's  report  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  quotations 
from  Dr.  Hill's  letter.  There  it  is  shown  that  over  one-half  of 
all  the  aliens  fqund  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in  the  examination  were 
excluded  from  the  deportable  class  for  the  very  reasons  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hill.     To  quote  from  page  55  of  the  Committee's  report, 
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**A  large  number  of  aliens  was  found  in  the  Hospital  whose  re- 
moval might  not  have  been  a  humane  act  because  of  the  presence 
of  near  relatives  in  this,  or  their  lack  of  such  in  Europe,  or 
because  their  dependence  seemed  likely  to  be  of  a  temporary 
nature."  Dr.  Hill  appears  either  not  to  have  seen  this  portion  of 
the  report  or  to  have  ignored  it 

A  detailed  history  of  every  alien  found  to  be  deportable,  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  fill  an  Appendix  of  40  pages  bound  in  tiie 
same  cover  as  the  report  Dr.  Hill  does  not  show  that  am/  one  of 
these  aliens  should  not  have  been  deported  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  his  letter,  but  confines  his  specific  statements  to  the 
foreign  bom. 

Dr.  Hill  finds  that  "  The  second  main  allegation  in  the  Wright 
report  is  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  *  failed  to  examine 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  aliens  referred  to  it  for  investiga* 
tion  for  deportation.'  " 

In  his  discussion  of  this  "  main  allegation  "  he  says  that  "  The 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  ordinarily  becomes  aware 
of  the  presence  of  particular  aliens  in  the  city  institutions  by  re- 
ceiving from  the  committing  Departments  a  copy  of  the  commitr 
ment  and  a  request  to  effect  removal." 

This  admission  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hill  on  page  4  of  his  letter,  the  State  Charities  Law  pro- 
vides that: 

"  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  any  of  its  members 
or  officers  may  at  any  time  visit  and  inspect  any  institution 
subject  to  its  supervision  to  ascertain  if  inmates  supported 
therein  at  a  State,  county,  or  municipal  expense  are  State 
charges,  non-residents  or  alien  poor;  and  it  may  cause  to 
be  removed  to  the  State  or  country  from  which  he  came  any 
such  non-resident  or  alien  poor  found  in  any  such  institu- 
tion." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  initiative  for  removal  of 
aliens  is  not  ordinarily  exercised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
as  provided  for  in  this  section  of  the  law,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  "  State  charges,  non-residents  or  alien  poor "  is  ordinarily 
made  by  the  institutions  and  not  by  the  inspection  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities. 
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Dr.  Hill  admits,  :5urthermc)re,  that  the  "  primary  examination  " 
results  in  the  rejection  of  "  a  large  proportion  of  the  commitments 
of  aliens"  by  the  departments  requesting  their  removals.  In 
other  words  he  indorses  "the  second  main  allegation."  The 
presence  in  Bellevue  Hospital  in  31  days  of  383  aliens  found 
after  thorough  medical  and  social  examination  to  be  deportable 
and  the  fact  only  an  insignificant  number  of  these  were  removed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  is  evidence  of  the  relative  in- 
effectiveness of  their  work.  The  histories  of  these  aliens  appear 
on  pages  119  to  169  and  their  tabulation  in  Table  XXXVIII  of 
the  Committee's  report 

What  was  evidently  considered  by  Dr.  Hill  to  constitute  the 
third  "  main  allegation  "  was  the  fact  that  "  The  report  refers  to 
the  marked  decrease  in  the  sums  paid  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  for  the  maintenance  of  State  poor  under  contract  in 
the  almshouses  of  the  State  and  the  implication  is  that  the  city 
of  New  York  is  not  fairly  treated."     (Page  9  of  his  letter.) 

The  fact  of  the  decrease  is  conceded  by  Dr.  Hill  on  page  10 
of  his  letter  as  follows:  "  It  is  a  fact  that  payments  to  almshojuses 
have  diminished  *  *  *  the  decrease  *  *  *  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  change  in  policy  in  relation  to  the  so-called  *  State 
Poor.'  " 

Dr.  Hill's  explanation  is  in  contradiction  to  the  reports  of  his 
own  Board.  To  illustrate:  on  page  10  of  his  letter  he  says,  "  In- 
stead of  paying  money  for  maintenance  in  almshouses  for  a  period 
which  may  extend  over  many  years,  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
deems  it  more  economical,  humane  and  just  to  the  general  welfare 
to  pay  for  the  removal  of  State  poor     *     *     *." 

"  Instead  of  being  a  basis  for  criticism,  the  reduction  of  pay- 
ments for  maintenance  of  State  poor  in  almshouses  is  in  fact  a 
direct  testimony  to  the  effective  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Departmenjfc  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  to  prevent  the  public 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  being  filled  by  non-residents 

The  facts  are  that  the  n,umber  of  removals  of  State  poor  from 
this  city  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  greatly  decreased 
from  what  it  was  12  years  ago,  and  likewise  the  amount  of  money 
Vol.  I  — 11 
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expended  for  removals.  In  1902  there  were  768  State  poor  re- 
moved from  the  City  Homes  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn;  in 
1903  there  were  667,  whereas  in  1910  only  108,  and  in  1911  only 
123  were  removed.  These  facts  appear  in  Table  XLVIII  on  page 
113.  From  this  same  table  it  may  be  seen  also  that  the  propor- 
tion of  removals  of  State  poor  from  New  York  City  out  of  those 
removed  from  the  entire  State  was  only  one-half  in  1911  of  what 
it  was  in  1902. 

From  Table  XLVII  on  the  same  page  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  money  expended  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for 
the  removal  of  State  poor  from  New  York  State  in  1902  was 
$9,062,  hvi  in  1911  only  $2,816,  a  decrease  of  69  per  cent. 

These  facts  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  Dr.  Hill's 
own  State  Board  ate  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  claim  of  increased 
efficiency  from  expenditure  from  money  in  removals. 

On  page  11  of  his  letter  Dr.  Hill  says :  "  Had  more  money 
been  available,  more  removals  could  have  been  effected."  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  for  the  salaries  of 
Dr.  Hill's  staff  in  1902  was  $11,572.60,  and  in  1912,  28,060, 
an  increase  of  142  per  cent,  while  the  expenditures  for  removals 
decreased  200  per  cent,  between  1902  and  1911,  and  the  number 
of  State  poor  removed  decreased  400  per  cent. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  Dr.  Hill  in  his  reply  to  the 
three  "  main  allegations  "  has  admitted  two  out  of  the  three.  In 
the  case  of  the  third,  relative  to  aliens,  he  has  answered  none  of 
the  specific  statements  made. 

Sincerely  youi " . 

(Signed)         nENRY  C.  WRIGHT. 


May  27,  1914. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  President,  State  Board  of  Charities, 
31  Nassau  street.  New  York  City: 

Deab  Sib. —  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  24,  1914,  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  transmitting  a  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of 
April  20th  bv  Hon.  George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  enclosed  a  copy  of  a 
communication  addressed  to  him  imder  date  of  April  8th  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Wright,  Deputy  Conmiissioner  of  Charities  of  New 
York  City,  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  careful  consideration  has 
been  given  to  Mr.  Wright's  letter,  which  is  a  reiteration  of  previous 
criticisms  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  made  by  him  in  his 
report  upon  "Aliens,  Non-residents  and  State  Poor  in  Oity  Insti- 
tutions.*' 

The  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  is  the  agency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  State  Charities  and  State  Poor  Laws  relative  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  removal  of  State,  alien  and  non-resident  poor.  For  the 
performance  of  these  duties  the  Legislature  annually  makes  a 
specific  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  removal  of  State 
and  alien  poor.  This  is  a  separate  fund  and  can  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  If  primary  examinations  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  public  charitable  institutions  were  properly  made  by 
the  city  officials,  it  would  result  in  the  exclusion  from  the  city 
charitable  institutions  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  non-residents 
who  are  committed  thereto  for  treatment  and  maintenance.  The 
moneys  granted  by  the  State  for  removals  would  then,  no  doubt, 
be  fully  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Failure  carefully  to  examine  the  applicants  for  admission  to 
and  free  treatment  in  the  public  institutions  of  New  York  City 
before  conmiitment  thereto  was  the  principal  cause  why  the  city 
has  been  compelled  to  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  medical  treatment 
and  maintenance  annually  for  many  himdreds  of  non-residents 
whose  cases  are  embodied  in  the  statistical  tables  referred  to. 
The  city  should  protect  itself  as  far  as  possible  by  the  work  of  its 
own  oflScials  within  the  scope  of  their  legal  powers.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  institutions  must  admit  that  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  and  judgment  by  city  ofiicials  in  the  primary 
examination  of  applicants  for  public  relief  in  the  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions  would  largely  reduce  the  number  of 
requests  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the  removal  of  poor 
persons  now  referred  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  failure  to  exercise  such  reasonable  care 
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in  the  examination  of  applicants  is  clearly  shown  in  the  report  on 
* 'Aliens,  Non-residents  and  State  Poor  in  City  Institutions" 
made  under  Mr.  Wright's  direction.  It  is  also  shown  in  the 
same  report  that  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
authorities  charged  with  the  duly  of  examining  such  applicants 
have  not  been  provided  with  the  employees  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  employees  cannot  be  had  .unless  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  grants  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the 
additional  force  required  to  do  the  work. 

The  State  of  New  York  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency  by  the  removal  of  all  the  non-residents  improperly 
or  imnecessarily  received  and  cared  for  by  the  public  charities 
of  New  York  City.  For  the  State  to  attempt  to  do  this  would  still 
further  complicate  the  problem  which  the  city  authorities  have 
to  face,  because  to  the  attraction  of  free  treatment  of  non-residents, 
it  would  add  the  further  one  of  free  passage  back  to  their  homes 
after  the  treatment  was  over. 

An  analysis  of  the  average  daily  inmate  population  of  1,120  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  alone  shows  that  50  of  them  are  insane  and 
beyond  the  removal  power  of  this  Board  and  204  are  children 
who  presumably  have  parents  living  in  the  city  and  therefore 
usually  must  be  considered,  for  humane  reasons^  as  non-removable. 
The  remaining  daily  average  of  866  patients  includes  the  surgical 
and  medical  accidental  and  emergency  cases.  Many  of  these 
properly  belong  to  the  city  and  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  its 
institutions.  Even  though  some  may  be  removable  under  the  law, 
their  condition  may  not  permit  it  or  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 
travel  safely,  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  are  dis- 
charged to  make  room  for  new  patients.  This  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  commitments  to  the  institution  are  made  every 
day  in  the  year  by  the  city  officials  while  inspections  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  are  made,  as  a  rule,  not  oftener  than  once  in 
each  three  months.  The  law  confers  discretionary  power  for  the 
removal  of  proper  casos  but  ordinarily  such  cases  would  have 
been  admitted  and  discharge  without  discovery  by  this  Board, 
unless  especially  brought  to  its  attention  by  city  departments 
between  the  times  of  inspection.  The  privilege  given  to  the 
authorities   of  the   public  charitable   institutions  to  bring  sup- 
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posedly  removable  cases  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  daily,  instead  of  merely  when  inspections  are  being 
made,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  great  benefit  to  the  city,  rather  than 
a  hardship  as  Mr.  Wright  apparently  believes,  and  in  fact  asserts. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  in  the  city  public  charitable  institutions 
alone  was  14,669,  besides  the  large  number  of  public  patients  in 
the  institutions  under  private  control. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  removal  of 
State,  non-resident  and  alien  poor  has  varied  in  amount  according 
to  the  final  determination  of  the  Appropriation  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees of  the  L^slature,  ranging  in  recent  years  from  $25,000 
to  $40,000  annually.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1912,  and  ending  September  30,  1913,  the  appropriation  by  the 
Legislature  of  1912  was  only  $30,000,  but  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Legislature  of  1913  enabled  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Alien  Poor  to  use  $49,082.48  for  maintenance 
and  removals.  Of  this  fund  $9,512.62  was  spent  for  the  "  main- 
^tenance  "  of  State  and  Indian  poor;  $6,092.84  for  the  former  and 
$3,419.68  for  the  latter.  The  removal  of  aliens  cost  $28,869.25, 
non-residents  $7,432.08  and  State  poor  $3,368.53,  making  the 
total  for  "removals"  $39,569.86.  By  the  expenditure  of  this 
fund  the  State  Board  of  Charities  returned  2,234  persons  to 
their  homes  in  other  states  or  countries,  of  whom  1,162  were 
"alien  poor,"  855  "non-resident  poor"  and  240  "State  poor." 
Twenty-three  of  the  "  State  "  poor  persons  were  also  included  in 
the  list  of  "alien"  poor,  which  double  classification  was  duly 
noted  and  reduced  the  total  number  removed  from  2,257  to  2,234. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1911-1912  the  total  number  of  removals 
was  2,024,  of  whom  991  were  aliens,  repatriated,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 1,033,  included  both  the  "  non-residents "  and  "  state 
poor"  persons  whose  proper  settlements  were  in  other  states. 
The  number  of  removals  in  the  fiscal  year  1910-1911  ending 
September  30,  1911,  was  2,063,  of  whom  1,074  were  aliens.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  total  num- 
ber of  removals  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  was  6,321,  which 
is  a  fair  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
Alien  Poor  and  shows  the  results  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  Legislature  for  this  special  work  of  the  Board. 
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These  facts  show  that  any  argument  which  assumes  that  the 
mere  reference  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  poor  persons 
admitted  to  public  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions 
should  be  followed  by  the  deportation  or  removal  of  such  poor 
persons^  is  both  unsound  and  unfair  and  must  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  those  familiar  with  the  laws  which  relate  to  public  relief 
and  control  the  State  Board's  work.  The  compilation  of  tables 
to  show  that  many  persons  admitted  to  the  public  hospitals  of 
New  York  City  fall  within  the  "  alien"  and  " ncm-resident "  and 
**  State "  poor  classes  and  therefore  indicate  the  possible  number 
of  removals  which  could  have  been  made  by  the  Board,  only 
proves  that  much  time  was  devoted  to  work  which  in  the  first 
analysis,  shows  that  hundreds  of  persons  were  committed  to  public 
hospitals  in  New  York  City  whose  proper  settlement  was  else- 
where and  who,  although  they  might  have  been  removed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  could  have  been  excluded  had  the  city 
officials  exercised  proper  care  in  the  primary  examinations  of 
applicants  for  admission.  Even  Mr.  Wright  will  hardly  contend 
that  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  free  transportation  to  all  non-resi- 
dents who  come  to  New  York  for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving 
free  treatment  in  its  public  hospitals. 

The  great  number  of  admissions  to  the  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  New  York  City  may  be  realized  from  the  statistics  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1912,  which  are  now  in  print  in 
the  Board's  Annual  Report  These  show  that  during  that  fiscal 
year  the  total  number  committed  to  the  almshouses  and  public 
hospitals  of  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  children's  hospitals  and 
schools  on  Randall's  Island,  was  110,717,  and  of  these  91,599 
were  new  cases  admitted  to  the  city's  own  hospitals —  an  average 
daily  admission  of  251  new  patients.  This  large  number  of 
hospital  cases  does  not  include  the  patients  supported  by  the  city 
in  hospitals  under  private  control  which  receive  public  patients. 
These  110,717  represent  fairly  the  annual  work  of  the  public 
charitable  institutions,  for  all  were  persons  who  received  treat- 
ment and  maintenance  for  a  time  and  were  then  either  discharged 
or  transferred  to  permanent  care,  were  removed  or  died.  In 
Bellevue  alone  during  that  year  40,160  patients  were  discharged 
after  a  short  period  of  treatment,  while  from  the  Metropolitan 
and  City  Hospitals  on  Blackwell's  Island,  the  number  of  such 
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discharges  was  8,897  and  7,256  respectively.  From  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn  public  hospitals  17,862  patients  were  similarly 
discharged  after  treatment.  The  total  number  of  deaths  during 
the  same  period  in  all  of  these  public  charitable  institutions  was 
10,458. 

Still  another  factor  must  enter  into  consideration  when  the 
nimiber  of  admissions  to  Bellevue  Hospital  is  considered.  That 
institution  is  to  a  large  extent  an  emergency  hospital  which  re- 
cedves  patients,  treats  them  for  a  short  time  and  then  secures  their 
transfer  to  the  hospitals  on  Blackwell's  Island  or  other  city 
institutions.  Bellevue  and  its  Allied  Hospitals  treated  57,510 
patients  during  the  year  named,  although  its  average  daily  num- 
ber of  patients  was  only  1,948,  which  shows  the  rapidity  of  move- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  comparatively  short  residence  of 
patients  in  the  institution.  In  fact  this  movement  was  so  rapid 
in  Bellevue  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  long  before  the  notice  of 
commitment  had  been  received  at  the  Board's  office  in  New  York 
City  the  patients  had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  ex- 
cept in  a  comparatively  few  instances,  even  to  make  investigation 
which  might  lead  to  removal. 

The  figures  prove  that  the  emergency  service  of  these  institu- 
tions is  exceedingly  important  and  that  in  any  consideration  of 
the  number  of  desirable  removals  to  other  states  and  countries, 
the  number  of  admissions  cannot  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  just  indi- 
cation of  the  possible  removals  which  should  be  made  by  either 
State  or  Federal  authority. 

Evidently  Mr.  Wright  was  either  ignorant  of  these  facts  or 
attempted  to  obscure  them  by  multiplying  tables  which  could  be 
of  little  service  in  assisting  the  city  of  New  York  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  the  work  of  removing  alien 
and  non-resident  poor.  The  animus  of  the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Wright  is  clearly  indicated  by  his  misstatements  in  regard  to 
the  average  number  of  alien  removals  by  this  Board  from  the 
entire  State  and  by  his  statement  that 

"of  451  aliens  in  Belluvue  who  had  been  less  than  one 
year  in  New  York  City  whom  the  State  Board  might  prop- 
erly have  removed '' 
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only  69  were  removed.  Had  lie  read  the  law  more  carefully  he 
might  have  known  that  the  Board  has  discretionary  powers  in 
this  matter  and  had  he  given  other  than  a  superficial  considera- 
tion to  the  problem  of  public  relief  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
would  have  realized  that  for  reasons  which  are  humane  in  their 
nature  and  which  justify  the  Board's  action,  removals  are  seldom 
made  in  case  of  accidents  or  of  children  whose  parents  are  resi- 
dent in  the  cily ;  or  in  other  cases  where  the  best  interests  of  the 
individual  patient  indicate  he  should  not  be  sent  out  of  either 
city  or  State.  It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Wright's  references  to  his 
own  tables  that  he  is  neither  candid  nor  fair  in  his  methods  of 
criticisms,  or  he  would  not  assume,  as  he  does,  that  all  aliens  and 
non-residents  admitted  to  the  city  institutions  should  be  removed 
either  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  or  the  Federal  goveriunent. 
When  he  asserts  that 

"  Dr.  Hill  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that,  of  the  J^51  aliens 
less  than  07ie  year  in  New  York  City,  that  records  of  Bellevue 
Hospital  indicated  the  State  Board  of  Charities  might  prop- 
erly have  removed,  only  69  were  removed." 

and 

"Dr.  Hill  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  the  381  aliens 
found  within  one  month  in  Bellevue  Hospital  who  were  de- 
portable under  the  State  and  Federal  laws  were  not  removed 
by  his  Board," 

and  when  he  states 

"  also  he  fails  to  justify  the  fact  that  of  the  184  aliens  less 
than  five  years  in  the  United  States  and  removable  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  that  were  found  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  thirty-one  days,  only  five  patients  were  removed," 

he  evidently  presumes  that  these  and  other  misleading  statements 
will  impress  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  laws  and  actual 
conditions.  The  whole  argument,  as  has  been  shown  above,  is 
unsound,  specious  and  founded  upon  an  amazing  ignorance  of  the 
real  functions  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers. 
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That  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor,  through  its 
removal  work,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  of  New  York 
is  proven  by  the  number  of  persons  sent  by  it  to  other  states  and 
countries  from  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
although  the  number  of  non-resident  persons  removed  in  any  year 
does  not  equal  the  number  of  such  persons  admitted  to  the  institu- 
tions, the  comparatively  large  percentage  of  removals  is  warrant 
for  the  statement  that  officials  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  in 
this  matter  no  just  cause  for  criticism  of  the  Department. 

Keference  was  made  mainly  to  the  "  State  poor."  For  the  ten 
year  period  ending  September  30,  1912,  this  Department  removed 
from  the  several  State  almshouses  3,385  "State  poor"  persons, 
and  of  these  1,930,  or  approximately  57  per  cent.,  were  removed 
from  the  almshouses  of  the  city  of  New  York,  while  from  all 
other  State  almshouses,  1,455  persons  were  removed,  approxi- 
mately 43  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  a  further  analysis  of 
the  "  State  poor  "  removals  discloses  the  fact  that  while  during 
the  same  period  the  almshouse  on  BlackwelPs  Island  received  a 
total  of  2,884  State  poor  persons  and  Flatbush  Almshouse  352, 
there  were  removed  from  Blackwell's  Island  1,810  "  State  poor  " 
persons  and  from  the  almshouse  at  Flatbush  120  such  persons. 
In  other  words,  of  3,236  "  State  poor "  persons  conmiitted  to 
these  two  almshouses  1,930,  or  approximately  60  per  cent,  of  all, 
were  sent  to  their  homes  in  other  states  and  only  1,306,  or  about 
40  per  cent,  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  In  this  latter  class  were 
those  who,  although  committed,  were  found  on  examination  not 
"State  poor"  cases;  those  temporarily  disabled  and  therefore 
only  needing  attention  for  a  short  time  and  many  whose  friends 
located  in  the  city  or  State  were  found  able  to  care  for  them. 
Besides  these,  the  40  per  cent  includes  many  whose  ability  for 
self-support  was  indicated  by  their  condition  at  the  time  when 
they  were  committed  as  State  poor  persons  and  who  therefore 
were  permitted  to  seek  employment,  and  also  some  who  were 
seriously  sick  at  the  time  of  reception  and  subsequently  died.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  besides  prompt  disposal  of 
all  other  cases  the  city  of  New  York  has  by  removal  been  promptly 
relieved  from  the  care  of  60  per  cent  of  all  the  State  poor  persons 
committed  who  otherwise  might  have  remained  in  its  institutiouB, 
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oocupying  beds  needed  for  the  sick  poor  actually  residents  of  the 
city  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  charitable  institutions. 

The  removal  by  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of 
poor  persons  from  New  York  City  has  been  to  some  extent  con- 
ditioned by  the  pressure  upon  the  city  institutions.  Thus  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1910,  wh^  business  was  some- 
what depressed,  the  total  number  of  removals  from  the  public 
institutions  of  New  York  City  was  889,  which  was  about  32  per 
cent,  more  than  the  year  preceding,  when  the  number  removed 
was  673.  Of  the  1910  removals  531  were  "  aliens,"  105  "State 
poor "  persons,  and  253  "  non-resident "  (county)  poor,  whose 
friends  and  proper  residential  localities  were  in  other  states. 
The  year  ending  September  30,  1911,  witnessed  again  a  con- 
siderable increase,  for  during  that  fiscal  year  1,434  removals  were 
made  fromj  the  city  public  charitable  institutions,  797  being 
*^ aliens,"  116  "State  poor"  persons  and  521  "non-resident" 
poor,  which  again  indicated  business  depression.  In  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1912,  the  number  of  removals  from  the 
same  group  of  city  institutions  was  1,396,  of  whom  749  were 
"  aliens,"  93  "  State  poor "  persons  and  554  "  non-resident " 
(county)  poor.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1913,  the  number  of  removals  from  the  city  public  charitable 
institutions  increased  to  1,572,  including  882  "aliens,"  116 
"  State  poor"  persons  and  574  "non-resident"  (county)  poor. 

During  the  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1,  1913,  and  ending  April  30,  1914,  the  number  of  removals 
has  been  1,023,  of  whom  606  were  "  aliens,"  30  "  State  poor " 
persons  and  387  "non-resident"  (county)  poor.  These  figures 
indicate  the  increase  in  removals,  especially  of  "  aliens "  for  in 
1910  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
annual  number  of  alien  removals  was  531,  while  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  it  had  increased  to  882,  and  at  the 
rate  of  removals  during  the  past  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  1914  the  number  of  alien  removals  from  the  city  institutions 
will  approximate  1,000. 

The  same  increasing  tendency  appears  also  in  the  "  non-resi- 
dent "  class,  for  while  the  statement  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1910,  gave  253  "non-resident"  removals,  that  for  the 
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fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  reports  574,  and  as 
during  the  past  seven  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  387 
"non-residents"  have  been  already  removed,  we  may  expect,  if 
the  funds  hold  out,  that  the  total  number  of  this  class  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1914,  will  approximate  600. 

A  further  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  work  and  its  benefit 
to  New  York  City  is  given  by  the  totals  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1909,  and  ending  April  30,  1914.  These  are  460 
removals  of  "State  poor"  persons,  3,565  "aliens"  and  2,289 
"  non-resident "  poor,  making  a  grand  total  of  6,314,  all  of  whom 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Stflte  must  have  been  supported 
for  an  indefinite  period  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  this  connection  the  analysis  of  the  expenditures  from  the 
fund  for  the  maintenance  and  removal  of  State,  alien,  Indian  and 
non-resident  poor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1913, 
will  be  illuminating.  The  total  amount  expended  was  $49,082.48, 
of  which  $39,669.86  were  for  removals  and  only  $9,413.62  for 
maintenance,  the  latter  covering  both  Indian  and  "  State  "  poor, 
evidencing  the  fact  that  within  the  limit  of  the  fund  at  its  dis- 
posal the  Department  endeavored  to  make  as  many  removals  as 
were  possible,  considering  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  un- 
fortunate poor. 

One  other  statement  made  by  Mr.  Wright  is  so  erroneous  in  the 
inferences  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  drawn  from  it  that  it 
requires  notice.     He  says: 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  salaries  of  Dr.  Hill's  staff  in  1902  were  $11,572.50  and 
in  1912,  $28,060,  an  increase  of  142  per  cent,  while  the 
expenditures  for  removals  decreased  200  per  cent,  between 
1902  and  1911  and  the  number  of  State  poor  removed  de- 
creased 400  per  cent." 

Thi^  statement  evidently  assumes  that  the  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  that  for  "maintenance  and  removals"  constitute  a 
common  fund  and  can  be  used  for  either  purpose  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities ;  but  this  is  not  true,  and  reason- 
able familiarity  with  the  methods  of  financial  l^slation  for  the 
support  of  the  State  Departments  and  with  the  provisions  of  the 
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State  Finance  Law  would  have  prevented  Mr.  Wright  falling 
into  this  error  and  basing  an  argument  upon  an  assumption 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  actual  facts.  The  Department  of 
State  and  Alien  Poor  has  other  functions  besides  the  oversight 
and  removal  of  non-resident  poor  of  the  three  classes  heretofore 
enumerated^  and  the  enlargement  of  its  staff  has  not  diminished 
by  a  single  dollar  the  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  re- 
movals, but  has  been  a  recognition  of  other  responsibilities  which 
require  attention.  The  supervision  of  dependent  children  placed 
out  in  foster  homes,  the  inspection  of  almshouses  and  State  insti- 
tutions, the  investigation  inte  the  causes  of  dependency  and  de- 
fect, together  with  other  important  work  has  required  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  staff  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  annual  salary 
appropriation,  yet  it  has  in  no  way  affected  the  appropriation 
for  removals  nor  decreased  the  number  of  non-residents  returned 
to  their  homes  elsewhere.  This  is  made  plain  by  a  glance  at  the 
legislative  appropriations  for  this  special  work  during  the  period 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Wright: 

In  1902 $26,300 

In  1903 26,000 

In  1904 26,000 

In  1905 20,000 

In  1906 10,000 

In  1907 25,000 

In  1908 25,000 

In  1909 32,500 

In  1910 30,000 

In  1911 42,111 

In  1912 30,000 

In  1913  (for  deficiency) 21,000 

In  1913 45,000 


It  is  seen  that  the  amounts  provided  annually  have  increased 
since  1908,  and  it  may  be  added  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  additional  assistance  in  the  office  and  field  force,  which  dis- 
poses of  the  criticism  that  salaries  have  been  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  removal  fund. 
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In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  the  Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  this  Board, 
and  in  actual  cooperation  with  the  local  authorities,  has  been  and 
is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  relieve  the  city  of  New  York 
of  the  care  of  non-resident  and  alien  poor  persons.  For  this 
work  the  State,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  and  is  entitled  to  large 
credit,  instead  of  criticism  of  Mr.  Wright  while  dealing  tem- 
porarily with  subjects  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  and  respect- 
ing which  he  did  not  seek  to  learn  the  position  of  the  Board, 
although  invited  to  do  so,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary. 
I  remain, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ROBERT  W.  HILL, 
Superintendent  of  Staie  and  Alien  Poor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACING-OUT  OF 

CHILDREN. 

To  the  State  Board  of  ChwriUes: 

The  Committee  on  Placing-out  of  Children  presents  herewith  its 
report  on  the  conditions  surrounding  the  children  placed  in  foster 
homes  in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913.  Generally  speaking,  the  work  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. Inasmuch  as  the  future  prospects  of  a  child  depend  largely 
upon  his  environment  and  training  in  early  childhood,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  everything  in  the  power  of  the  State  should  be  done  to 
safeguard  and  protect  the  dependent.  To  this  end  two  inspectors 
are  constantly  employed  in  visiting  the  placed-out  children.  The 
number  of  visits  to  foster  homes  made  during  the  year  was  71)6. 
This  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  visits  made  to  poor  law 
officials,  Commissioners  of  Charity,  pastors,  neighbors,  school 
trustees  and  teachers  to  obtain  information. 

From  October  1,  1905,  to  October  1,  1912,  there  was  one 
inspector  for  the  visiting  of  children  placed  in  family  homes. 
During  the  first  few  years  it  was  possible  for  the  inspector  to  cover 
the  State  and  visit  each  new  placement  once,  also  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  foster  homes  previously  visited  and  requiring  further 
care.  As  the  number  of  children  placed  out  increased  annually, 
it  soon  became  impossible  to  reach  each  new  placement  by  a  yearly 
visit  A  second  inspector  for  placed-out  children  was  appointed 
October  1,  1912,  and  during  the  year  1912-13  every  county  in 
the  State  has  been  visited  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton  county 
where  no  dependent  children  have  been  placed  in  family  homes 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  inspector's  visit  to  the  placed-out  child  is  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  foster  home,  the  daily  life  of  the  child  and 
his  future  prospects.  The  investigation  is  directed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  exact  condition  of  the  home  in  which  the  child  is  placed 
may  be  learned.  If  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion, 
he  is  interviewed  either  in  the  home  or  at  school.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  amount  of  manual  labor  performed  by  the  child 
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and  to  the  hours  given  to  sleep  and  recreation.  The  attitude  of 
the  family  toward  the  child,  his  physical  condition,  clothing  and 
bedroom  are  given  careful  consideration.  It  has  frequently  been 
necessary  to  suggest  changes  along  these  lines.  Very  often  the 
neighbors  and  people  of  integrity  in  the  community  are  consulted 
to  make  sure  that  the  child  is  suitably  placed.  Inquiry  is  made 
of  the  poor  law  officials  or  the  local  agents  in  regard  to  the  family 
history  of  the  children.  In  this  way  many  interesting  facts  are 
.uncovered.  In  many  instances  the  Binet-Simon  test  for  mental 
intelligence  has  been  given  and  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases  the 
family  history  of  the  child  has  been  traced  and  a  chart  placed 
on  file. 

Many  of  the  placed-out  children  were  found  in  good  homes  where 
they  received  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  a  share  of  the  affection 
so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  all  children;  others  were  sadly 
overworked  or  placed  in  homes  of  so  low  a  standard  that  it  was 
necessary  to  recommend  their  removal.  In  addition  to  the  visi- 
tatorial work,  it  is  always  necessary  to  interview  the  poor  law 
officials  in  order  to  explain  to  them  the  State  Charities  Law  with 
relation  to  the  placing  of  dependent  children  in  family  homes, 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  them  by  their  office  to  keep  complete 
records  of  the  placed-out  children  and  to  report  each  placement 
to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  before  the  tenth  of  the  following 
month.  As  changes  of  administration  occur  with  each  election 
and  few  comply  with  the  law  relating  to  the  records,  the  poor  law 
officials  must  be  visited  every  year  for  it  should  be  their  aim  and 
that  of  the  county  agencies  to  secure  permanent  homes  for  the 
placed-out  children  through  legal  adoption. 

The  boarding-out  system  is  gaining  in  favor.  It  is  employed 
not  only  in  Erie  county  which  leads  the  State  in  quality  of  work, 
but  also  in  Dutchess,  Schenectady,  Warren  and  Chemung  counties. 
The  custom  of  boarding  more  than  two  childr^i  in  one  home  is 
not  approved. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  visits  were  made  to  many  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  care  of  defectives  in  order  that  the 
inspectors  might  become  familiar  with  the  many  different  types 
needing  institutional  care.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the 
high  grade  or  moron  type. 
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Considerable  time  is  required  for  the  office  work  of  this  depart- 
ment where  a  card  index  of  children  placed  out  in  the  State  of 
New  York  since  the  year  1910  is  on  file.  It  contains  all  available 
history  of  eugenic  significance  and  as  much  general  information 
in  r^ard  to  the  parentage  of  the  child  as  is  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  records;  and  the  full  and  detailed  report  of  conditions  as 
found  in  each  investigation. 

Owing  to  rumors  of  abuse  of  children  placed  out  by  private 
institutions  particularly  through  the  northeastern  and  northern 
central  portions  of  the  State,  this  Committee  earnestly  desires 
that  all  children  placed  in  foster  homes  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
whether  placed  by  an  institution  or  through  some  other  agency, 
may  be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  inspectors  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities. 

The  special  report  of  the  inspectors  is  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  W.  BURDICK, 
THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 
HERMAN  RIDDER, 

Committee. 
The  Capitol,  November  3,  1913. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PLACING 
OUT  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  EoBEBT  W.  Hill,  Supervniendent  State  and  Alien  Poor, 
ATbamAf,N.  Y.: 
Dbab  Sib. — We  herewith  beg  to  submit  the  report  of  the  plao- 
ing-ont  work  for  the  year  ending  September  80,  1918. 

The  placing-out  work,  or  the  placing  of  dependent  children  in 
free  family  homes,  continues  to  be  carried  on  as  in  former  years 
by  poor  law  officials,  by  organized  placing-out  agencies  and  by 
institutions. 

POOR  LAW  OFFICIALS. 

Plaoing-out  Wobk. 

By  poor  law  officials  is  understood  the  county  superintendents, 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  each  town  in  the  county,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charity  of  cities,  and  other  officials  charged  with 
the  duty  of  providing  for  dependent  children. 

In  the  counties  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between  town 
and  county  poor,  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  is  the 
placing-out  official.  Where  there  is  a  distinction,  each  poor  law 
officer  exercises  placing-out  authority. 

With  the  establishment  of  placing-out  agencies  in  several 
counties  and  with  organized  placing-out  agencies  at  hand  to  take 
children  for  placement  at  per  capita  cost  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  continued  maintenance  in  an  institution,  the  placing-out  work 
by  poor  law  officials  decreases  regularly. 

In  the  following  counties  the  poor  law  officials  engage  to  some 
extent  in  the  placing-out  work: 

Statistical  Table. 

No.  children 
County.  placed  out 

Albany 5 

Allegany 2 

Broome 8 

Chautauqua 3 

Chemung 7 
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No.  children 
Cuonty.  placed  out 

Chenango 5 

Clinton 3 

Essex 2 

Franklin 12 

Fulton 6 

Lewis 2 

Livingston 1 

Madison 1 

Montgomery 1 

Nassau 1 

Niagara 1 

Oswego 6 

Otsego 5 

Putnam 2 

Rensselaer 1 

St.  Lawrence 2 

Steuben 1 

Tompkins 3 

Ulster 4 

Wayne 1 


Selection  of  Children. 
Excluding  the  counties  in  which  local  county  agencies  are  estab- 
lished, the  poor  law  oflfcials  in  many  of  the  remaining  counties, 
as  previously  stated,  dispose  of  children  available  for  placement, 
largely  through  cooperation  with  the  central  office  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York  City,  or  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  New  York  City,  or  through  the  respective  institu- 
tions. The  children  most  desirable  for  legal  adoption  are,  as  a 
rule,  placed  by  the  agencies  mentioned.  Children  less  desirable 
are  liable  to  remain  in  institutions  until  such  time  as  they  have 
reached  an  age  when  they  can  be  of  assistance,  if  girls,  with 
household  work,  and  if  boys,  with  work  usually  on  a  farm. 
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Chabacteb  of  Foster  Homes. 


Foster  homes  are  usually  in  or  adjoining  the  county  on  which 
the  child  has  been  dependent  It  is  seldom  that  placements  are 
made  outside  the  State.  The  violations  of  the  law,  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  year  1909,  are  two  in  the  Southern  Tier  coimties, 
where  placements  were  made  in  Pennsylvania  just  over  the  New 
York  State  line;  two  in  Clinton  county,  which  were  made  in 
Vermont;  three  in  Westchester  county,  one  placed  in  Connecticut 
and  two  in  New  Jersey. 

A  marked  general  improvement  is  observed  in  the  selection  of 
foster  homes  by  poor  law  officials.  The  mercenary  motive  in  the 
placing  of  children  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  The  fact  that  a 
child  if  normal  mentally  is  the  offspring  of  parents  socially 
inferior  does  not  militate  against  its  placement  The  persistent 
round  of  visits  to  poor  law  officials  by  the  inspectors,  continued 
for  the  past  four  years,  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  placing-out  work  and  kindred 
matters.  The  yearly  conference  of  charities  hag  contributed  its 
share  of  influence  to  this  end,  although  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  poor  law  officials  attend. 

Form  of  Agreement. 
The  indenture,  an  instrument  by  which  a  minor  is  bound  out 
to  serve  his  foster  parents,  is  a  form  of  agreement  still  u^  to 
some  extent  by  poor  law  officials,  though  the  custom  of  placing- 
out  children  on  verbal  contract  is  becoming  quite  generaL  Unless 
legal  adoption  is  required  by  foster  parents,  a  written  contract  is 
avoided. 

School  Privileges. 

Placed-out  children  are  usually  given  school  privileges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Few  are  allowed  to  continue  attendance  beyond 
the  prescribed  age.  Children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years 
are  frequently  absent. 
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Religious  Opportunities. 

State  Charities  Law,  Article  16,  Section  305. 

Violations  of  the  State  Law  occur  from  time  to  time,  largely 
because  the  matter  of  religious  faith  is  regarded  as  unimportant. 
Inasmuch  as  the  State  values  the  prerogatives  of  a  dependent  child 
and  protects  its  rights  to  the  extent  of  enacting  laws  by  which 
placing-out  oflScials  may  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty 
in  this  particular,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
religious  faith  of  the  child  by  those  empowered  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  State. 

Records* 

Usually  the  poor  law  officials  are  in  position  to  secure  accurate 
data  concerning  family  history  as  required  by  State  Charities  Law, 
article  16,  section  303.  "Any  person  or  corporation  who  shall 
place  out  a  destitute  child  shall  keep  and  preserve  a  record  of  the 
full  name  and  actual  and  apparent  age  of  such  child,  the  names 
and  residence  of  its  parents,  so  far  as  known,  and  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  such  child  is 
placed. ^^  The  law  is  explicit.  Notwithstanding  its  clearness, 
records  required  by  law  are  not  kept  It  is  found  now  and  then 
that  the  record  of  placement  of  a  child  is  entirely  lost. 

SUPERVISIONAL    CaRE. 

Oversight  of  children  placed  out  by  poor  law  officials,  directly 
by  personal  visitation  or  by  correspondence  and  inquiry,  is  rarely 
given. 

Suffolk  County  Placing-out  Work. 

The  placing-out  work  in  Suffolk  county  is  conducted  almost 
entirely  through  the  Suffolk  County  Children's  Home  at  Yap- 
hank,  L.  I.  The  matron  of  the  institution  is  the  placing-out  agent. 
Occasionally  a  poor  law  official  engages  directly  in  the  placing- 
out  work.     Since  the  year  1909  this  has  occurred  but  once. 

Selection  of  Homes. 
The  custom  of  previous  years  when  children  were  given  out  from 
the  Home  to  applicants  holding  an  order  of  discharge  from  the 
committing  poor  law  official  has  not  been  entirely  discontinued. 
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though  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Of  eighteen  children  placed 
during  the  year  1911-12,  fourteen  were  found  in  good  homes, 
two  in  fair  homes  and  two  in  unsuitable  homes. 

It  is  reported  that  letters  of  recommendation  presented  by  the 
applicant  are  no  longer  regarded  as  proof  positive  of  the  desira- 
bility of  a  prospective  foster  home,  but  are  supplemented  by 
correspondence  with  independent  references.  Direct  investiga- 
tion by  a  personal  visit  to  the  home  is  never  attempted. 

Agreement. 
A  form  of  printed  contract  designed  as  a  protection  for  chil- 
dren was  introduced  in  the  placing-out  work  some  four  years 
ago  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  agreement. 
As  a  legal  document  the  contract  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
a  verbal  one  and  is  of  value  only  with  foster  parents  whose  word 
of  honor  is  as  binding  as  a  written  signature.  It  is  found  also 
that  the  signing  of  the  contract  is  frequently  omitted. 

Record. 
The  record  of  children  in  the  Suffolk  County  Children's  Home 
is  very  often  incomplete  and  occasionally  erroneous,  principally 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poor  law  officials  fail  to  fill  out  prop- 
erly the  commitment  blanks. 

Madison  County  Placing-out  Work. 

Dependent  children  of  Madison  county  are  committed  to  the 
Home  for  Destitute  Children  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  is  the  placing-out  agent. 

To  dispose  of  children  available  for  legal  adoption  in  foster 
homes,  the  superintendent  cooperates  with  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  in  New  York  City,  and  also  engages  directly  in  placing- 
out  work.  Children  are  placed  in  family  homes  on  application. 
In  a  few  instances  written  recommendations  submitted  by  pro- 
spective foster  parents  are  found  among  the  brief  records.  The 
children  are  given  no  supervision.  Reports  of  placements  are  not 
made  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 
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Placing-out  Work  by  Poor  Law  Ofi-^cials  Through  County 

Agencies. 

The  county  agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  as  distinguished  from  the  branch  agencies  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association  reporting  through  the  central  office  in 
New  York  City  are  established  in  four  counties,  viz. :  Erie,  Jef- 
ferson, Onondaga  and  Westchester. 

.The  placing-out  work  in  each  of  these  counties  is  conducted  by 
a  branch  department  of  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor.  The  operation  of  the  department  is  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  County  Superintendent.  The 
extent  to  which  the  respective  county  superintendents  of  the  poor 
lend  oversight  or  enter  into  the  work  depends  largely  upon  per- 
sonal interest.  Each  of  the  counties  mentioned  employs  one  or 
more  agents  according  to  its  needs.  Except  in  the  Jefferson 
County  placing-out  agency  which  has  been  in  a  transitory  state 
since  its  organization  in  January,  1911,  the  respective  placing-out 
agents  are  natives  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  employed.  The 
restriction  as  to  residence  is  of  special  value  in  the  placing-out 
work,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  people  and  familiarity  with 
the  territory  is  decidedly  helpful.  While  each  county  agency 
works  on  a  plan  evolved  from  its  peculiar  needs,  the  general  plan 
of  investigation  of  prospective  homes,  of  placing-out  and  of 
oversight  is  similar. 

By  each  county  agency  the  following  course  of  investigation, 
of  supervision,  and  of  records  is  followed.  When  the  application  is 
received  and  references  have  been  given,  the  home  is  personally 
investigated  and  reliable  people  in  the  community  are  interviewed. 
The  child  is  accompanied  to  the  foster  home  and  supervisional 
care  is  continued  by  visits  from  the  agent  and  occasional  corre- 
spondence. 

Agreement. 
Children  under  6  years  of  age  are  usually  placed  on  trial  for 
adoption.     The  term  of  probation  varies  with  different  agencies. 
By  one  agency  legal  adoption  is  permitted  at  placement.     The 
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more  conservative  workers  exact  a  trial  of  from  three  months  to  a 
year. 

Religious  Opportunities. 
Due  precaution  is  taken  to  establish  the  faiih  of  the  child 
previous  to  its  placement  and  a  foster  home  of  the  same  faith  is 
provided.     Violations  of  the  State  Law  by  the  local  agencies  are 
rare. 

Erie  County  Agency  for  Placing  Dependent  Children.' 
The  Erie  County  Agency  located  at  Buffalo  employs  two  Catho- 
lic and  two  Protestant  agents. 

A  meeting  of  the  agents  is  held  each  Monday  afternoon  through- 
out the  year  in  the  office  of  the  Erie  County  Superintendent  of 
the  Poor.  At  this  meeting  perplexing  situations  in  the  work  are 
discussed,  investigations  and  future  work  considered.  Counsel 
is  taken  with  Herbert  S.  Sisson,  County  Superintendent  of  the 
Poor,  and  with  the  record  clerk  of  the  department,  G.  G.  Prince, 
whose  advice  in  matters  relating  to  the  placing-out  work  has 
always  been  of  special  value. 

Boarding  Homes. 
The  boarding-out  system  has  grown  to  be  an  important  feature 
of  the  work.  Through  this  means  infants  and  young  children  are 
prepared  for  foster  homes.  The  diseased,  the  high-grade  defec- 
tives and  the  delinquents  are  boarded  temporarily  until  they  are 
returned  to  parents  or  become  self-supporting.  It  is  also  observed 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  children,  apparently  defective,  for  whom 
life  in  an  institution  for  feeble-minded  seemed  probable,  have  in 
the  environment  of  the  family  home  developed  normally.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  boarding  system  frees  the  county  from  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  one  year  earlier  than  the  institution.  The 
standard  of  the  boarding  home  is  very  superior.  Those  of  means 
outnumber  the  more  modest  ones. 

Kate  of  Board. 
The  rate  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  services  rendered. 
For  infants  requiring  much  care,  three  dollars  per  week  is  paid. 
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For  older  children  the  rate  varies  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week.  An  ample  supply  of 
clothing  of  modem  make  is  furnished  each  child,  so  that  the  de- 
pendent child  is  not  conspicuous  by  lack  of  clothing  or  shabhiness 
of  attire. 

Number  of  children  placed  in  free  homes  during  the 

year  ending  September  30,  1913 110 

Number  of  children  placed  in  boarding  homee 116 

Total  number  placed 226 

Nimiber  of  children  legally  adopted 35 


Jefferson  County  Placing  Out  Agency. 

The  Jefferson  county  agency  is  located  at  Watertown.  One 
agent  is  employed. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  office  of  coimty  agent 
since  the  agency  was  organized  January  1,  1911.  The  unsettled 
condition  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  city  and  county  officials  to 
establish  a  ruling  by  which  the  County  Agency  for  Dependent 
Children  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
might  be  guided  in  their  respective  fields  without  trespassing. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  agency,  the  placing-out  work  was 
done  by  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children.  Only  children  able  to  be  of  service  were  placed  by 
this  society  in  former  years.  The  greater  number  of  free  homes 
are  those  in  which  help  is  needed. 

Onondaga  County  Agency. 

In  Onondaga  county  there  are  two  agencies  established,  viz., 
Onondaga  County  Agency  and  Syracuse  City  Agency. 

The  agencies  are  separate  in  location,  records  and  work.  The 
County    Agency    provides    homes    for    dependent    children    of 
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Protestant  parentage  in  the  county.  The  City  Agency  provides 
homes  for  dependent  children  of  Catholic  parentage  in  the  county. 
Number  of  children  placed  out  during  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1913 77 

Under  the  age  of  6  years 37 

Between  6  and  10  years 12 

Between  10  and  14  years 16 

Over  14  years 12 


Westohestbb  County  Agency. 

Westchester  County  Agency  located  at  White  Plains  employs 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  agent  The  agency  maintains  general 
supervision  of  dependent  children  of  the  county  in  institutions. 
Keeping  in  touch  with  parents  or  relatives  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  term  of  dependency  of  the  children  or  placing  them  in  family 
homes.  Although  the  placing-out  work  radiates  from  a  common 
center  with  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  official  head, 
the  agents  seldom  meet  in  conference.  Each  agent  possesses  full 
authority  to  place  out. 

In  this  locality  it  is  the  experience  of  the  agents  that  free  homes 
are  open  only  to  children  who  can  be  of  assistance. 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913  —  Number  of 
children  placed 29 


Of  this  number  one  child  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  twenty-eight  were  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen 
years. 

Organized  Placing-out  Agencies. 

The  organized  placing-out  agencies  — 
The  Catholic  Home  Bureau,  New  York  City. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  Rochester,  Monroe  county. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City. 
These  organizations  cooperate  with  the  institutions  and  poor 
law  officials,  securing  children  for  placement  in  family  homes. 
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Catholic  Home  Bureau. 

The  Catholic  Home  Bureau  acts  as  a  general  clearing  house  for 
a  large  number  of  the  Catholic  institutions  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyiu 

A  record  of  the  placement  of  each  child,  both  in  the  State  and 
outside  is  forwarded  each  month  by  the  Bureau  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  Legal  adoptions,  transfers  and  removals  are  also 
reported  promptly. 

The  records  of  family  history,  investigations  of  foster  homes 
and  of  supervisional  care  extended  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  and  are  available  for  purposes  of  reference. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  satisfactory  foster 
homes  for  older  girls,  the  Bureau  directs  its  efforts  toward  girls 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years.  Boys  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  are  placed. 

Number  of  children  placed  in  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1913 274 

In  the  State 121 

Outside  the  State 15? 


Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City  cooperates  directly 
with  poor  law  officials  and  institutions  throughout  the  State  and 
places  children  in  family  homes  in  New  York  and  other  states. 
The  foster  homes  of  children  placed  bv  this  society  are  not  re- 
ported to  the  State  Board  of  Charities. 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Rochester,  New  Tork. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society,  Rochester,  New  York,  cooperates 
with  poor  law  officials  of  Monroe  county  and  the  poor  law  officials 
of  neighboring  counties.  The  society  assumes  guardianship  of 
children  made  dependent;  children  surrendered  are  placed  in  free 
and  foster  homes.  The  boarding  of  children  in  family  homes  has 
grown  to  large  proportions. 
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State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City. 
The  State  (>harities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City,  cooperates 
with  poor  law  officials  and  institutions  throughout  the  State  and 
has  established  branch  county  agencies  in  fifteen  counties  of  the 
State,  namely  — 


Chautauqua, 

Niagara, 

Schenectady, 

Columbia, 

Oneida, 

Seneca, 

Dutchess, 

Orange, 

Ulster, 

Herkimer, 

Rensselaer, 

Washington, 

Montgomery, 

Rockland, 

Yates. 

Each  county  agency  is  a  branch  of  the  central  organization. 
The  regulations  by  which  each  agency  is  governed  are  uniform. 

The  agent  is  appointed  by  the  supervisors  of  the  county  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  central  office  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

The  Plaoing-Out  Work. 

The  central  office  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New 
York  City,  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  pkcing-out  work. 
Prospective  foster  homes  are  investigated  by  local  agents.  The 
reports  of  investigations  are  forwarded  to  the  central  office  and 
are  passed  upon  there  as  to  their  desirability. 

Placements  are  made  by  the  central  office  both  in  the  State  and 
outside.  Local  agents  are  frequently  requested  to  take  children 
designated  by  the  central  office  to  foster  homes  in  their  locality. 

The  central  office  also  assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  super- 
visional  care  of  children  placed  in  free  homes.  By  request  of  the 
central  office,  the  local  agent  often  makes  visitations  to  children 
placed  in  foster  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency. 

Records,  family  history,  reports  of  investigation  and  all  detailed 
records  are  forwarded  by  the  county  agent  to  the  central  office. 

The  local  county  agents  render  monthly  statistical  reports  of 
work  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  the  Poor. 

Beginning  July  1,  1913,  the  central  office  of  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association  has  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the 
placement  of  children  in  free  homes. 
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From  statistical  reports  submitted  annually  by  the  various 
placing-out  authorities  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1913. 

Number  of  children  placed  out  by  poor  law  officials. . . .  374 

Number  of  children  placed  out  by  organized  placing-out 
agencies  reporting  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties .... .  985 

In  the  State 482 

Outside  the  State 503 

Number  of  children  placed  out  by  institutions 774 

In  the  State 425 

Outside  the  State 349 

Total  number  of  children  placed  out 2,133 

In  the  State 1,281 

Outside  the  State 852 

A  record  of  the  placement  of  each  child,  except  of  the  placement 
of  children  made  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York  City, 
and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York  City,  is  filed 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  State,  therefore,  is  in 
possession  of  the  record  of  placement  of  only  part  of  its  wards. 

By  statistical  reports  rendered : 

Number   of    children   placed    out   by    Children's   Aid 

Society 605 

In  the  State 186 

Outside  the  State 4'i'& 

The  number  of  children  placed  out  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  was  not  reported  previous  to  July  1,  1913. 

Boarding  homes 107 

Free  homes  reported  since  July  1,  1913 45 

The  total  number  of  children  placed  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  unknown. 

Since  the  establishment,  OctoW  1,  1904,  of  the  chrono- 
logical record  of  children  placed  out  in  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  number  of  placements  recorded 8,469 

In  the  State 7,271 

Outside  the  State 1,198 

Of  the  7,271  children  placed  in  family  homes  in  New  York 
State  since  October  1,  1904,  there  have  passed  put  of  supervision 
by  reason  of  age,  legal  adoption,  return  to  parents  or  relatives  and 
through  miscellaneous  causes  5,950  children,  leaving  now  on 
record  under  supervision  1,321  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  maintains  supervision  of  the 
children  placed  in  family  homes  by  means  of  inspectors  employed 
to  visit  the  children  placed  out  and  by  the  reports  which  they 
render.  State  supervision  continues  until  the  legal  adoption  of 
the  child  by  foster  family  or  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years  has 
been  reached.  . 
Number  of  children  visited  in  family  homes 796 

The  occupation  of  foster  parents  receiving  children  in  their 
homes  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  is  represented 
as  follows : 

Farmers 337 

Housekeepers 86 

Mechanics 57 

Tradesmen 42 

Laborers 31 

Railroad  employee 29 

Professional 25 

Merchants 25 

Longshoremen 8 

Placed  outside  the  State 100 

Returned  to  relatives 153 

Miscellaneous 466 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  MARY  E.  WALSH, 
EVELYN  H.  ELLIS, 

Inspectors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSPECTION. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Chcurities: 

The  report  of  your  Committee  on  Inspection  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1913,  is  hereby  submitted 

The  number  of  institutions  supervised  by  the  Board  through 
the  Department  of  Inspection  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
year,  there  having  been  added  to  the  list  51  institutions,  while  17 
were  removed  because  their  work  was  discontinued  or  because  they 
ceased  to  receive  public  money.  The  627  institutions  under  super- 
vision on  September  30,  1913,  are  classified  as  follows: 


Dispensaries 

Fresh  air  charities   

Homes  for  the  aged 

Homes  for  children 

Hospitals 

Industrial  schools 

Infant  asylums  and  hospitals 

Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies. 

Reformatories 

Temporary  homes 

Miscellaneous  institutions 


PubUe. 

Private. 

Total. 

35 

138 

1T8 

.... 

16 

16 

.... 

21 

21 

.... 

128 

128 

.... 

175 

175 

.... 

32 

32 

.  .  .  . 

17 

17 

.  .  .  . 

30 

30 

2 

12 

14 

.   .    .   . 

18 

18 



3 

3 

Total. 


37 


590 


627 


These  institutions  have  all  been  visited  or  inspected  during  the 
year  not  only  by  the  Board's  staff  of  inspectors  but  by  Conmiis- 
sioners  and  Officers  of  the  Board  as  occasion  has  required.  The 
conditions  found  in  the  dispensaries  are  shown  in  the  separate 
report  of  the  Board's  Committee  on  Dispensaries,  and  those  in 
infant  asylums  and  homes  for  children  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Orphan  Asylums  and  Homes  for  Children.  The  con- 
ditions found  in  the  other  classes  of  institutions  are  shown  to  some 
extent  as  follows: 

[355] 
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Fresh  Air  Charities. 

The  work  of  these  institutions  includes  the  temporary  care 
of  needy  women  and  children  who  have  homes  of  their  own 
and  the  summer  care  of  children  in  institutions.  Of  the  institu- 
tions doing  the  former  work  there  are  five  located  in  New  York 
City  and  of  those  doing  the  latter  work  there  are  eleven  located 
principally  outside  of  New  York  City.  As  this  work  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  it  is  not  customary  to  provide  such  facilities  as  are 
needed  for  permanent  institutions  such  as  hospitals  and  homes 
for  the  constant  care  of  children.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
occupying  excellent  buildings  and  practically  all  of  them  are  well 
located  either  at  the  seashore  or  on  suitable  country  sites. 

Homes  fob  the  Aged. 

In  general  the  conditions  in  this  class  of  institutions  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  larger  number  of  homes  for  the  aged  throughout 
the  State  are  supported  entirely  at  private  expense,  and  of  the 
twenty-one  which  are  receiving  public  money  and  are  thus  under 
the  supervision  of  this  Board  a  number  have  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  inmates  who  are  public  charges.  The  means  of 
protection  against  fire  in  these  institutions  are  now  very  satis- 
factory and  the  inmates  are  receiving  humiane  care  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  are  provided  with  comfortable  and,  to  a  large  degree, 
homelike  surroundings.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  smaller 
institutions. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  cared  for  during  the  year  was 
2,390,  of  whom  670  were  public  charges  and  1,487  private  charges. 
There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year  1,760  inmates  including 
543  men  and  1,227  women. 

Hospitals. 
The  175  private  hospitals  and  sanatoria  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  on  September  30,  1913,  are  classified  as  follows: 

General  hospitals 137 

Eye,  ear  and  throat  hospitals 7 

Hospitals  for  women  and  children   (including  ma- 
ternity hospitals)   12 
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Hospitals  for  children 6 

Hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  consiunptives 7 

Other  special  hospitals 6 

The  total  number  of  patients  eared  for  in  these  hospitals  during 
the  year  was  246,066,  of  whom  55,837  were  public  charges,  and 
the  total  number  of  days'  treatment  given  during  the  year  was 
4,554,772.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  11,886. 

The  attitude  of  physiciaus  toward  the  increased  use  of  hospital 
facilities  in  their  practice  and  the  growing  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  efficiency  of  hospital  treatment  have  tended 
to  overcrowd  the  hospital  accommodations.  The  adoption  of 
standards  of  air  space  and  floor  space  for  beds  in  hospital  wards, 
by  the  Board  in  1911,  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  instances  in  the 
reduction  of  the  bed  capacity  of  hospitals  and  in  others  has  led 
to  the  enlargement  of  hospital  buildings.  The  hospital  facilities 
in  many  instances  are  still  inadequate,  resulting  in  occasional 
overcrowding  and  long  waiting  lists.  The  most  serious  overcrowd- 
ing, however,  now  exists  in  the  public  hospitals  of  the  larger  cities. 

Plaoing-out  and  Boardino-out  Agencies. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  child-caring  institutions 
undertaken  by  regularly  incorporated  institutions  for  children 
and  agencies  separately  organized  is  the  placing  of  children  in 
family  homes.  The  number  of  children  placed  in  free  homes  or 
at  employment,  the  total  number  of  such  under  supervision  on 
September  30,  1913,  and  the  number  in  boarding  homes  under 
their  supervision  on  the  same  date  are  as  follows: 


Placed  in 
free  homes 
•"or  at  M 
employment 
during  the 
^    year.l 


Remaining 
under 

niperviBion 
In  free 
homes 

Sent«mb©r 
30.  1913. 


In  boarding 

homes 
September 
30,  1013. 


Angel  Guardian  Home  for  Little  Children 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society 

Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asjrlum 

Hebrew  Orpluui  A^lum  of  the  City  of  New  York . 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society 

Catholic  Home  Bureau 

Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York 

Children's  Aid  Society,  Rochester , 


24 
2 


220 

539 

37 


58 
1 


1 

1.518 

2.209 

142 


461 
228 
25 
196 
301 


6 
187 
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Plaoedin 

or  at 

employment 

during  the 

year. 

Remaining 
under 

supervision 
in  free 
homes 

September 
80.  1910. 

In  boarding 
homes 

30.1913. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry 

2 

14 

250 

5.241 

231 

Home  for  the  Friendleae.  Tx^okDort 

is 

113 
431 

ie 

*11 

♦3 
♦9 
♦4 
♦6 
•2 
♦6 
•28 
♦13 

■Ki. —  V-.-1.  /-«-.AU_ii^  Ti — 2 — torv 

.itai;.;::::::::::::::::::: 

1,425 

lild's  Hoepital 

484 

72 

►y . 

3 

6 

30 

5 

cy 

1 

9 

2 

5 

jy 

•23 

•4 
•4 

•26 
♦2 

1 

18 

3 

2 

y 

5 

44 

5 

Total 

1.535 

9.621 

3.629 

NoTB. —  Those  marked  with  the  star  are  reported  as  plaoed  through  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association.  New  York  City. 

Although  other  institutions  for  children  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  placing  children  in  free  homes,  they  have  not  as  a  rule 
organized  departments  for  this  branch  of  their  work  and  do  not 
report  to  the  Board  as  placing-out  agencies.  The  total  number 
of  children  placed  by  such  institutions  during  the  fiscal  year, 
either  in  free  homes  or  at  employment,  was  998,  which  number 
should  be  added  to  the  number  reported  above,  making  the  total 
number  of  children  placed  by  private  agencies  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  2,533. 

The  standards  followed  by  the  several  agencies  in  selecting 
homes  and  in  the  supervision  of  children  placed-out  are  in  gen- 
eral high  and  an  effort  is  made  by  many  of  them,  particularly 
those  having  the  care  of  young  children,  to  secure  adoptions  when 
suitable  conditions  are  found.  The  total  number  discharged 
from  supervision  by  adoption  during  the  year  was  316. 

Refobmatories. 
The  twelve  private  and  two  municipal  reformatories  in  which 
inmates  are  cared  for  at  public  expense,  together  with  the  classifi- 
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cation  by  sex  and  age  of  the  inmates  remaining  in  each  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Women, 
over  31. 


Boyt 
16  to  21. 


Qirls 
16  to  21. 


Boys 
under  16, 


GirlB 
under  16. 


Total. 


AjBybam  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuse,  Buffalo 
Brooklyn  Dindptinary  Traixung  School 

for  Boys,  Brooklyn 

George   Junior   Repubtie   Association, 

FreeviUe 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Brooklyn 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Manhattan 

St.  Germain's   Home    (branch   of  the 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd),  Peeks- 

kiU 

House  of  the  Holy  Family  (of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Befriending  Children  and 

Young  Girls),  Manhattan 

House  (u  Mercy,  Manhattan 

Jefferson  Farm  School,  Watertown . . 
Mount  Magdalen  School  of  Industry 
and  Reformatory  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Troy 

New  York  Magdalen  Home,  Manhattan 
St.  Ann's  School  of  Industry  and  Re- 
formatory  of  the   Good  Shepherd, 

Albany 

Shelter  for  Unprotected  Girls,  Syracuse 
Waydde  Home,  Brooklsm 


Totab. 


85 


310 
240 


74 
52 


61 

■"6 


777 


59 


35 


34 
132 
59 


63 


27 


77 
30 


35 
23 
20 


142 
13 


21 


668 


176 


31 


11 
55 
13 


51 


34 

53 


13 


12 
27 


300 


101 

144 

115 
497 
312 

114 


67 
80 
21 


164 
82 


108 
50 
25 


Of  the  total  number  present  on  September  30,  1913,  1,124 
were  public  charges,  640  of  whom  were  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  The  total  number  cared  for  in  these  institutions  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  3,985  of  whom  2,866  were  public  charges. 

The  need  of  larger  provision  for  the  care  of  boys  and  girls  of 
the  delinquent  class  is  felt  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  care  of  destitute  children  aro  importuned  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  also  boys  and  girls  in  need  of  reforma- 
tory training  on  commitment  from  courts.  In  addition  to  the 
reformatories  mentioned  above  the  inmates  of  eight  institutions 
classed  as  homes  for  children  are  for  the  most  part  committed  for 
delinquency  or  improper  guardianship,  while  in  a  few  others  in 
which  facilities  for  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  are  not  pro- 
vided both  delinquent  and  destitute  children  are  received.  This 
condition  is  undesirable  and  the  proper  remedy  is  larger  provision 
by  the  State  for  the  care  of  delinquent  children. 
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General  Ebmarks. 

The  condition  of  the  industrial  schools,  temporary  homes,  and 
miscellaneous  institutions  included  in  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report  is  substantially  the  same  as  reported  for  the  year 
1912.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  be  able  to  report  that  in 
general  the  conditions  surrounding  institutions  supervised  by 
the  Board  are  improving  with  each  year.  Better  facilities  are 
being  provided  for  the  care  of  inmates,  better  fire  protection  is 
reported,  and  the  administrative  conditions  and  ideals  are  gen- 
erally improving. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Inspection  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1913,  is  attached  hereto. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Chairman. 
WILLIAM  H.  GRATWICK, 
THOMAS  M.  MULRY, 

Committee  on  Inspection. 
New  York  City,  March  1,  1914. 


Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Inspection. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  51  new  institu- 
tions were  added  to  the  list  of  private  charitable  institutions  and 
17  were  removed.     The  new  institutions  classified  according  to 
the  character  of  their  work  are  as  follows: 
Dispensaries: 

Bronx  Northern  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  3731 

Third  avenue,  Bronx. 
Bronx  Southern  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  493  East 

139th  street,  Bronx. 
Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health, 

306  South  Fifth  street,  Brooklyn. 
Brownsville  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  64  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  Brooklyn. 
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Charity  Wards  of  the  Saratoga  Cure  and  Infirmary,  Dispen- 
sary of,  113  Phila  Street,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Children's  Hospital  of  Buffalo  (Out-Patient  Department), 
219  Bryant  street,  Buffalo. 

Corning  City  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  corner  Cedar  street  and 
Erie  avenue,  Coming. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  580  East 
169th  street^  Bronx. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  449  East 
12lBt  street,  Manhattan. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  1249  Her- 
kimer street,  Brooklyn. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  Gouvemeur 
Slip,  Manhattan. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  124  Law- 
rence street,  Brooklyn. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  341  Pleas- 
ant avenue,  Manhattan. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  164  Second 
avenue,  Manhattan. 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children,  330  Throop 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 

East  Side  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  81  East  Second 
street,  Manhattan. 

East  Side  Clinic  for  Early  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  295 
Henry  street,  Manhattan. 

Elmira  Free  Dental  Infirmary,  Elmira. 

Fordham  University  Consultation  Clinic,  Inc.,  Bathgate  avenue, 
190th  street,  Bronx. 

Germantown  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  55  Summer 
avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Harlem  Italian  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  420  East 
116th  street,  Manhattan. 

Harlem  Reformed  Church,  Dispensary  of  the,  180  East  12  2d 
street,  Manhattan. 

Little  Falls  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Little  Falls. 

Main  Brooklyn  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Fleet  and 
Willoughby  streets,  Brooklyn. 
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People's  Pedicure  Clinic,  51  East  125th  street,  Manhattan, 

Queens  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  10  Union  avenue, 
Jamaica. 

Richmond  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Bay  and  Eliza- 
beth streets,  Richmond. 

Sar  Shalom  Dispensary  (of  the  Williamsburgh  Mission  to  the 
Jews),  27  Throop  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Southern  Italian  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  22  Van- 
dam  street,  Manhattan. 

Welcome  Hall  Dispensary,  404  Seneca  street,  Buffalo. 

West  Side  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  307  West  33d 
street,  Manhattan. 

Yonkers  Homeopathic  Hospital   and   Maternity,   Out-Patient 
Department  of  the,  Yonkers. 
Fresh  Air  Charities: 

House  of  Mercy  (Summer  Home),  Valhalla. 
Homes  for  the  Aged: 

Lutheran  Hospice  (of  the  Lutheran  Children's  Friend  and  Hos- 
pice Society  of  New  York),  115  Glen  wood  avenue,  Buffalo. 
Homes  for  Children: 

Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Pine  Grove  avenue.  Summit, 
N.J. 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Aqueduct  avenue,  near  175th 
street,  Bronx. 

Cedar   Knolls    School    (of   the   Jewish   Protectory    and   Aid 
Society),  Bronxville  road,  Yonkers. 

J.  W.  Smith  Memorial  (Branch  of  The  Industrial  School  As- 
sociation of  Brooklyn,  E.  D.),  482  Humboldt  street,  Brook- 
lyn. 
Hospitals: 

Charity  Wards  of  Jthe  Saratoga  Cure  and  Infirmary,  113  Phila 
street,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Crouse-Irving  Hospital,  720  South  Crouse  avenue,  Syracuse. 

Genesee  Hospital,  823  West  Genesee  street,  Syracuse. 

Infants'  Sunmier  Hospital,  Charlotte. 

Sea  Breeze  Hospital  (of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor),  Coney  Island. 
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The  Southside  Hospital,  Cooper  and  George  streets,  Babylon. 
Industrial  Schools: 

Children's  Aid  Society : 

Henrietta  Evening  Trade  School,  224  West  63d  street,  Man- 
hattan. 
Tompkins  Square  Evening  Industrial  School,  298  Eighth 

street,  Manhattan. 
West  Side  Evening  Industrial  School,  417  West  38th  street, 
Manhattan. 
Infaad  Asylums  and  Hospitals: 

St  Joseph's  Home  for  Babies  (of  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary),  Grote  street  and  Belmont  avenue, 
Bronx. 
Placing-out  and  Bowrding-ovi  Agencies: 

Chem,ung  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  Women's 

Federation  Building,  Elmira. 
Niagara  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  Ashly  Build- 
ing, Lockpopt 
Yates  County  Agency  for  Dependent  Children,  Penn  Yan. 
Reformaiories: 

St.  Germain's  Home  (of  the  House  of  the  Good  Sh^herd), 

Peekskill. 
During  the  year  the  following  institutions  were  removed  from 
the  list  of  inspection: 
Dispensaries: 

Brooklyn  Dental  Infirmary,  60  Schermerhom  street,  Brooklyn. 

(Closed.) 
Children's  Dispensary  (of  the  New  York  Nursery  and  Child's 
Hospital),   Lexington   avenue  and   51st  street,   Manhattan. 
(Closed.) 
Little  Falls  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Little  Falls.    (License  sur- 
rendered.) 
Malone  Tuberculosis  Clinic,  Malona     (Closed.) 
Union  Hospital  Association  of  the  Bronx,   (Out-Patient  De- 
partment), Bronx.     (Closed.) 
Homes  for  Children: 

Children's  Home  Association  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  81  Spring 
street,  Amsterdam.  (Institution  no  longer  in  receipt  of 
public  money.) 
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Annunciation  of   the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary    (branch  of  the 

Orphan  Home  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic), 

64  Havemeyer  street,  Brooklyn.     (Orphan  asylum  work  of 

this  institution  discontinued.) 

St.  Ann's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Peekskill.     (Closed.) 

Hospitals: 

Beth  David  Hospital,  248  East  82d  street,  Manhattan.     (No 

longer  in  receipt  of  public  money.) 
The  Deerpark  Sanitarium,  Port  Jervis.     (No  longer  in  receipt 

of  public  money.) 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Lexington  Avenue 
Branch,  Maternity  Wards,  571  Lexington  avenue,  Manhat- 
tan.    (Closed.) 
Industrial  Schools: 

School  No.  9   (of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society), 

421  East  60th  street,  Manhattan.     (Closed.) 
Pike  Street  Industrial  School  (of  the  Children's  Aid  Society), 
28  Pike  street,  Manhattan.     (Closed.) 
Infant  Asylums  and  Hospitals: 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Lexington  Avenue 
Branch  (Infant  Asylum  department),  571  Lexington  avenue, 
Manhattan.     (Closed.) 
Temporary  Homes: 
The  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  307  East  12th  street,  Manhat- 
tan.    (Public  charges  no  longer  received  at  this  institution.) 
St.  Zita's  Home  for  Friendless  Women  of  the  City  of  New 
York,   125   East  52d  street,   Manhattan.      (Institution  no 
longer  in  receipt  of  public  money.) 
St.  Zita's  Branch  House  (branch  St.  Zita's  Home  for  Friend- 
less Women  of  the  City  of  New  York),  221   West  79th 
street,   Manhattan.      (Institution   no   longer   in   receipt  of 
public  money.) 
In   addition   to   the  above  the  following  changes  have  been 
made: 

The  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan,  and  the  Charlton 
Industrial  Farm  School,  Charlton,  heretofore  classed  as  "Re- 
formatories," are  now  included  in  the  group  of  "  Homes  for 
Children;"  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  City  of  New 
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York,  Summer  Home,  Woodlands,  classed  as  a  fresh  air  charity, 
is  now  used  throughout  the  year  and  is  known  as  the  "  Country 
Home  "  of  that  institution ;  the  juvenile  department  of  the  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Manhattan,  was  transferred  to  the  prop- 
erty formerly  occupied  by  St.  Ann's  Home  for  Children  at 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  the  name  has  been  changed  from  St. 
Joseph's  Home  to  St.  Germain's  Home. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  names  of  institutions  as 
follows: 

The  Italian  Benevolent  Institute  Dispensary  on  removal  to  its 
new  location  was  relicensed  as  the  '*  Italian  Dispensary ; "  the 
J.  Hood  Wright  Memorial  Hospital  changed  to  the  Knickerbocker 
Hoepital ;  the  Schenectady  Physicians'  Hospital  Society,  Schenec- 
tady, was  reincorporated  as  "  Mercy  Hospital ;"  Francis  Elliott 
Austin  Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home  changed  to  the 
Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home  of  Albany. 

The  627  institutions  supervised  by  the  Board  through  the 
Department  of  Inspection  are  classified  with  respect  to  their  loca- 
tion and  the  character  of  their  work  as  follows : 
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The  work  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  during  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  this  report  is  as  follows: 
General  inspections: 

Dispensaries 172 

Fresh  air  charities 17 

Homes  for  the  aged 23 

Homes  for  children 131 

Hospitals 195 

Industrial   schools 32 

Infant  asylums  and  hospitals 20 

Placing-out  and  boarding-out  agencies 29 

Reformatories 16 

Temporary  homes - 18 

Miscellaneous  institutions 3 

Total  general  inspections C5G 

Special  inspections 67 

Special  inquiries 55 

Visits 860 

General  inspection  reports  written 656 

Special  inspection  reports  written 67 

Special  inquiry  reports  written 55 

Miscellaneous  reports  written 72 


The  reports  written  were  considered  by  the  several  committees 
and  by  the  Board  itself  and  were  disposed  of  as  follows : 

General  Special  innnirv        Mi»oei- 

in^pection  inspection  —SIrSi         laneous 

reporta.  reporta.  reporw        reports. 

Transmitted     to    institutions 

for  their  information....        655  21  1  3 

Referred  to  Commissioners  or 

Officers  of  the  Board. . 
Filed 

Totals 


1 

34 

52 

22 

, 

12 

2 

47 

656 

67 

65 

72 
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The  general  inspection  reports  with  a  few  exceptions  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  munber  and  character  of  the  defects 
reported.  Those  showing  practically  no  defects  in  plant  or  man- 
agement were  placed  in  class  I,  those  showing  defects  of  an  im- 
portant but  not  serious  nature  in  class  II,  and  those  showing 
serious  defects  or  evils  in  class  III. 

Following  is  the  classification  of  the  latest  reports  on  the  in- 
stitutions inspected  during  the  year: 

Clan  I.  Class  II.        Class  III.  Total. 

Plant 288  250  39  577 

Management 254  308  43  605 


In  each  case  where  reports  of  inspection  were  placed  in  class 
ITT  the  President  of  the  institution  was  requested  to  present  the 
report  in  full  to  the  managers  and  to  advise  this  Board  of  the 
oflScial  action  taken  to  remedy  the  defects.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  defects  were  so  serious  as  to  endanger  the 
health  or  welfare  of  the  inmates  the  certificate  showing  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
bills  of  these  institutions  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  inmates 
at  public  expense  may  be  collected,  was  withheld  until  the  defects 
were  remedied. 

The  standing  of  the  several  classes  of  institutions  on  the  basis 
of  the  facilities  provided  and  the  details  of  management,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  reports  of  inspection,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 

Dispensaries.  Good.  Fair.  Poor. 

Plant 87  66  18 

Equipment 107  57  7 

Sanitary  conditions   110  49  12 

Care  of  beneficiaries 92  55  24 

Compliance  with  dispensary  rules 85  76  10 

Fresh  Air  Charities. 

Buildings 8  9 

Grounds 15  1           1 

Equipment 9  8 
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Good.  Fair.      Poor. 

Sanitary  conditions   . .  ^ 11  6 

Fire  protection 7  8 

Care  of  beneficiaries 15  2 


Homes  for  the  Aged, 

Buildings 12  19 

Grounds 13  6 

Equipment 10  11 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 13  7 

Fire  protection 6  14 

Care  of  beneficiaries  18  3 


Homes  for  Children, 

Buildings 46 

Grounds 62 

Equipment 51 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 66 

Fire  protection 53 

Care  of  beneficiaries 65 

Educational  training 46 

Industrial  training 31 


Hospitals, 

Buildings 67 

Equipment 80 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 84 

Fire  protection 64 

Care  of  beneficiaries 96 

Industrial  Schools. 

Buildings 4 

Grounds 

Equipment 5 

Sanitary  conditions 8 

Fire  protection 11 

Educational  training 15         17 

Industrial  training 14         17 


69 

13 

51 

15 

60 

17 

53 

9 

68 

7 

60 

3 

74 

8 

56 

41 

77 

31 

85 

10 

74 

17 

88 

23 

77 

i 

25 

3 

17 

15 

23 

4 

16 

8 

18 

3 
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InfatU  Asylums.  ^^  ^^^     p^, 

Buildings 6  10 

Grounds 7  9 

Equipmont 8  8 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 8  8 

Fire  protection 9  g           0 

Care  of  beneficiaries 9  7           1 


Reformatories. 

Buildings 4  6  4 

Grounds 4  7  3 

Equipment 3  9  2 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 6  6  2 

Fire  protection 4  9  1 

Care  of  beneficiaries 9  4  1 

Educational  training 3  9  2 

Industrial  training 10  4 


Temporary  Homes, 

Buildings 8  10 

Equipment 8  10 

Sanitation  and  hygiene 9  8            1 

Fire  protection 5  11           2 

Care  of  beneficiaries 11  7 


The  Superintendent  of  Inspection  is  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  records  of  children  in  institutions  receiving  payments 
from  counties,  cities  and  towns  for  the  care,  support  and  mainten- 
ance of  inmates.  During  the  year  records  of  admission  of  19,303 
children  and  of  the  discharge  of  18,566  children  were  received 
and  properly  classified.  The  records  on  file  show  that  34,498 
children  were  in  such  institutions  on  September  30,  1913.  The 
facts  concerning  the  children  so  reported  have  been  carefully  tabu- 
lated and  are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Orphan 
Asylums  and  Homes  for  Children  contained  in  this  volimie.  The 
total  number  of  children  reported  to  the  Board  as  having  been 
admitted  to  such  institutions  since  1896,  when  such  reports  were 
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first  secured,  is  more  than  300,000,  and  the  records  filed  are  being 
indexed  for  ready  reference  and  in  order  that  family  histories 
may  be  kept  tc^ther.  Nearly  half  of  these  records  have  been 
indexed  and  the  work  will  continue  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
the  present  clerical  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R  W.  WALLACE, 
Stuperiniendent  of  Inspection^ 
Albany,  January  1,  1914. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  four  institutions 
were  added  to  the  list  of  homes  for  children  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board,  as  follows: 

Arthur  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society,  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Bronx 

Cedar  Knolls  School  (of  the  Jewish  Protectory  and  Aid  So- 
ciety), Yonkers 

J.  W.  Smith  Memorial  (Branch  of  the  Industrial  School  As- 
sociation of  Brooklyn,  E.  D.),  Brooklyn. 

During  the  same  period  three  institutions  were  removed  from 
the  supervision  of  the  Board,  as  follows : 

Children's  Home  Association  of  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Amster- 
dam 

Anmmciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Branch  of  the 
Orphan  Home  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic), 
Brooklyn 

St.  Ann's  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  Peekskill. 

The  last  named  institution  was  closed  and  the  children  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions  or  returned  to  parents  or  guardians, 
while  the  other  two  continue  as  institutions  for  children  but  have 
ceased  to  receive  inmates  as  public  charges. 

The  128  homes  for  children  and  17  infant  asylums  and  hospi- 
tals under  supervision  at  the  close  of  the  year  reported  19,303 
children  admitte^l,  and  18,r)(>r)  discharged  during  the  year,  and 
84,498  in  their  care  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  737  as  compared  with  September  30,  1912,  but  the 
net  increase  during  the  past  five  years  was  only  815. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  institutions  for  children 
from  year  to  year  since  1896  when  the  admissions  and  discharges 
of  children  were  first  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  are 
indicated  in  the  following  chart  which  shows  also  by  means  of 
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dotted  lines  the  comparative  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  State  during  the  same  period;  from  which  chart  it  will  be 
seen  that  since  1906  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  inmates 
in  these  institutions  is  much  less  than  the  relative  rate  of  increase 
in  population  of  the  State,  but  that  since  1912  the  respective  rate 
of  increase  have  been  nearly  the  same. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  for  children  grouped 
with  reference  to  the  territory  from  which  their  inmates  are 
mainly  received,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  public 
and  private  charges  cared  for,  the  average  population  during  the 
year  and  the  number  remaining  in  the  several  institutions  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913: 

(A.)  Institutions  That  Receive  Their  Population  Mainly 
FROM  THE  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 
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(A.) Institutions  That  Receive  Their  Population  Mainly 
FROM  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond 
—  Concluded. 


1912-13. 


PubUc 

ohtftes 

owed 

for- 


Private 

ohuves 

oared 

for. 


Total 

number 

oared 

for. 


Averai^ 

p<H>ulation 

auring 

1912-13. 


Number 
remaining 
September 
30,  1913. 


New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital, 6l8t  Street  Branch,  New  York 
City 

New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 

?ital,  Lexincton  Avenue  Branch, 
lewYorkCity 

Sacred  Heart  Orphan  Asgrlum.  West 
Park 

St.  Agatha  Home  for  Children,  Nanuet 

St.  Agnes  Hospital  for  Crippled  and 
Atypical  Children.  White  Plains . . . 

St.  Ann's  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren, Mount  Florence,  Peeksldll. . 

St.  Benedict's  Home  for  Destitute 
Colored  Children,  I^ 

St.  Joseph's  Asylum  in  the  City  of 
New  York 

St.  Michael's  Home,  Green  Ridge . . 


Totals. 


68 


75 
760 


251 
373 


889 
537 


24.993 


137 

140 

139 
62 

20 

95 

73 


1.125 


198 

214 
822 

271 

468 

205 

839 
541 


2.689 


563 

117 

149 
573 

220 

341 

156 

566 
346 


27.682  18.254 


671 


165 
606 


218 


156 

603 
371 


17.952 


(B.)  Institutions  That  Receive  Their  Population  Mainly 
FROM  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


1912-13. 


Public 

charges 

cared 

for. 


Private 

charges 

cared 

for. 


Total 

number 

cared 

for. 


Avera^ 

population 

auring 

1912-13. 


Number 
remaining 
September 
30,  1913, 


Brooklyn  Chiklren's  Aid  Society, 
Bro<^dyn 

Brooklyn  Het»ew  Orphan  Asylum, 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind,  Crippled 
and  Defective  Children,  Fort  Jeffer- 


Brooldyn  Industrial  School  Associa- 
tion and  Home  for  Destitute  Chil- 
dren, Brooklsm 

Brooklyn  Nursery  and  Infants'  Hos- 
pital, Brooklyii 

Brooklyn  Training  School  and  Home 
for  Young  Girls,  Brooklsm 

Church  Charitv  Foundation  of  Long 
Island,  Brooklyn. 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
Brooldyn  (including  Angd  Guard- 
ian Home  for  Ottle  Children, 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels  Home,  Syosset) 

House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple,  Garden 
Ci^ 

Howard  Orphanage  and  Industrial 
School,  rangs  Park,  Long  Island. . . 


208 
865 

267 

331 
141 
75 
66 

2,083 

78 

278 


271 
2 

30 

157 
63 
22 
59 

94 
29 
45 


479 
867 

306 

488 
194 
97 
125 

2,177 
107 
323 


632 

231 

332 
98 
62 
92 

1.530 

62 

246 


237 
649 


344 
96 
67 


1,526 

59 

249 
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(B.)  Institutions  That  Receive  Their  Population  Mainly 
FROM  the  Bobouohs  OF  Bbooklyn  AND  QuBBNS — Concluded. 


1912-13. 

19^43. 

PubUo 

charges 

oared 

for. 

Private 

charges 

cared 

for. 

Total 

number 

cared 

for. 

Industrial     School     Association     of 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  Brooklyn  (includ- 
ing J.  w.  Smith  Memorial  Branch) . . 

Orohan  A^lum  Society  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn 

453 
161 

1,041 
67 

1.756 

1,091 
112 

74 

152 
218 

56 

86 

532 

38 
121 

46 

605 
379 

1,097 
153 

2,288 

1,129 
233 

120 

355 
261 

775 
123 

1.692 

784 
76 

58 

350 
261 

Orphan  Home  (of  the  Nuns  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic) ,  Brooklyn  (in- 
cluding   Home    of    the    Sorrowful 
Mother.  Brooklyn.  Nasareth  Trade 
School,  Farmingdale,  St.  Dominic 
Home,  New  Hyde  Park,  and  St. 
Rose  Industrial  School,  MelviUe).. . 

Ottilie     Orphan     Aio^Ium     Society. 
Jamaica 

806 
123 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
ciety. Brooklyn:     St.  John's  Home, 
Brooklyn,  St.  John's  Roman  Cath- 
olic    Protectory,     HicksviUe,     St. 
Joseph's  Female  Orphan  Atrium, 
Brooklyn,  and  St.  Paul's  Industrial 
School,  Brooklyn 

1.674 

St.   Malachy's  Home,  Brooklyn   (in- 
cluding St.  Malachy's  Ocean  Home, 
Rookaway  Park,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Home,  Flushing) 

856 

Sheltering  Arms  Nursery  of  Brooklyn. 

Society    for    the    Aid    of    Friendless 

Women  and  Children,  Brooklyn. . . 

77 
64 

Totals 

9.147 

2.020 

11,167 

7.647 

7,763 

(C.)  Institutions  Receiving  Their  Population  from 
Counties  Outside  of  New  York  City. 


1912-13. 

Average 

population 

cluring 

1912-13. 

PubUc 

charges 

cared 

for. 

Private 

charges 

cared 

for. 

Total 

number 

cared 

for. 

Number 
remaining 
September 

30,  1913. 

Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany  (in- 
cluding Lathrop  Memorial  branch). 

Berkshire  Industrial  Farm,  Canaan.... 

Buffalo  Orphan  Asylum,  Buffalo 

Cayuga  Asylum  for  Destitute  Children, 
Auburn. 

238 

23 

263 

48 

28 

6 
254 

1 
73 
56 

70 

12 
95 
94 

24 

81 

26 
10 

30 

29 

250 
118 
357 

72 

109 

32 
264 

31 
73 
85 

70 

168 

79 

168 

42 

73 

29 
188 

25 

70 

34 

160 

86 

202 

40 

Charity  Foundation  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo 

65 

Charlton    Industrial    Farm    School. 
CHiarlton, 

29 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Rochester. . . 
Children's  Home  Association.  Amster- 
dam  

187 

Children's  Home.  Middletown 

Children's  Home  at  Mineola 

Children's   Home  for  the  City   and 
Town  of  Newburgh 

32 
70 

32 
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(C.)  Institutions  Receiving  Theib  Population  feom 
Counties  Outside  of  New  York  City  —  Continued. 


1912-13. 


Public 

chartes 

oared 

for. 


Private 

chartes 

eared 

for. 


Total 

number 

oared 

for. 


Avera^ 
population 

during 
1912-13. 


Number 
remaining 
September 
30,  1913. 


Children's  Home  Society  of  Schenec- 
tady   

Church  Home  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  CiW  of  Rochester. 

Crippled  Children's  Guild,  Buffalo . . . 

Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  John 
Or[>han's  Home,  Buffalo 

Fairview  Home  for  Friendless  Chil- 
dren, Watervliet 

German  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum,  Buffalo 

Gerry  Homes,  Gerry 

Guaridian  Angel  Home  and  Industrial 
School,  Troy 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Orphans'  Home, 
Jamestown 

Hawiey  Home  for  Children  at  Sara- 
toga Springs 

Home  for  Colored  Children  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Albany. . 

Home  for  Destitute  Children  of  Madi- 
son County,  Peterboro 

Home  for  the  Friendless  at  Lookport 

Home  for  the  Friendless  in  Northern 
New  York,  Plattsburgh 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica. . . 

House  of  Providence  of  the  County  of 
Onondaga,  Sjrracuse 

Hudson  Orphan  and  Relief  Associa- 
tion, Hudson 

Immaoulate  Heart  of  Mary  Asylum, 
Buffalo 

Industrial  Home  of  the  City  of  Kings- 
ton   

Ithaca  Children's  Home.  Ithaca 

Jefferson  County  Orphan  Asylum, 
Watertown 

Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  Association  of 
Western  New  York,  Rochester 

King's  Daughters'  Home  for  Children, 
Cortland 

Maternity  Hospital  and  Infant  Home 
of  Albai       -=-       -  - 

Elliott  ) 
and  Infa 

Ogdensbur 
Asylum, 

Onondaga 

Ontario  Or 

Orphan  H< 
of  the  H 

Osweso  Or 

Our  Lady 

Lackawanna 

Poughkeepsie  Orphan  House  and 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  Pough- 
keepsie   

Rochester  Orphan  Anrlum,  Rochester. 

St.  Agnes  Training  School  for  Girls, 
Buffalo 

St.  Christina  Industrial  School,  Sara- 


ton  Springs . 

St.  Colman's  Industrial  School  and 


Orphan  Asylum  of  WatervUet. 


St.  f^ancis  Home.  Oswego . . . 

St.  John's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
Utica 

St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  of  Green- 
bush  

St.  Joseph  Infant  Home,  Utica . 

St.  Joseph's  Infant  Home,  South  Troy 


17 

18 
26 

27 

127 

436 
25 

108 

16 

20 

7 

68 
81 

4 
193 

143 

34 

181 

30 
3 

54 

30 

43 


70 

95 

257 

8 

96 


94 


1 
87 

81 

14 

220 
42 

158 

58 
207 
308 


56 

44 
20 

67 

17 

197 
91 

48 

69 


28 

22 
52 

119 

18 

233 

64 
26 

63 

4 
20 

21 

124 
81 
58 

33 
46 

418 


65 
108 


48 
39 


8 
100 

77 


73 

62 
46 

94 

144 

633 
116 

156 

85 

42 

12 

68 
109 

26 
245 

262 

52 

414 

94 
29 

117 

34 

63 

91 

219 

338 

66 

129 
74 

512 


66 
195 

129 

53 

234 
112 

197 

66 
307 
385 


39 

49 
29 

77 

93 

389 
51 

115 

74 

28 

10 

40 
40 

18 
150 

210 

35 

294 

41 
20 

64 

29 

34 

33 

128 
189 
44 

85 
32 

150 


51 
149 

77 

31 

177 
73 

152 

53 
153 
245 


50 
26 

72 

97 

390 
58 

121 

72 

27 

9 

40 

41 

14 
156 

210 

35 

814 

42 
19 

62 

28 

S9 

32 

112 
191 
41 

75 
27 

16 

52 
157 

68 

35 

178 
86 

155 

49 
192 
229 
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(C.)  Institutions  Eeceivino  Their  Population  from 
Counties  Outside  of  New  York  City  —  Conclvded. 


1912-13. 


PaUio 

charces 

oared 

for. 


Private 

oharces 

oared 

for. 


Total 

number 

cared 

for. 


Averai^e 

population 

during 

1012-13. 


Number 


September 
80, 1918. 


St.  Joseph's  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
Lackawanna 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  Society 
of  Rochester  and  Monroe  County, 
Rochester 

St.  Margaret's  House,  Albany 

St.  Mary's  Bovs'  Orphan  Asylum  of 
the  Citar  of  Rochester 

St.  Mary^s  Catholic  Orphan  Home, 
Binghamton 

St.  Mary's  Home  and  School,  Dun- 
kirk (including  country  branch) 

St.  Mary's  Infant  Asylum  and  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  Buffalo 

St.  Marv's  Maternity  Hospital  and 
Infant  s  Asylum  of  Syracuse 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum,Port  Jervis 

St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  Watertown. . 

St.  Patrick's  Orpban  Girl's  Asylum, 
Rochester 

St.  Vincent  Industrial  School  of  Utica 

St.  Vinoent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
Albany  (including  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  Asylum,  Almmy) 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
Buffalo 

St.  Vinoent's  Female  Orphan  Aqrlum 
of  the  City  of  Troy 

St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
Albany 

St.  Vinoent's  Orphan  Aeylum  of  Syra- 
cuse  

Sode^  for  the  Protection  of  Destitute 
Roman  Catholic  Children,  Lacka- 
wanna.  

Society  of  the  United  Helpers,  Ogdens- 
burg 

Southern  Tier  Orphans'  Home,  Elmira 

Suffolk  County  Children's  Home, 
Yaphank 

Susquehanna  Valley  Home  and  Indus- 
trial School  for  Indigent  Children, 
Binchamton. 

Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 
Troy 

Troy  Orphan  Aeylum,  Troy 

Utica  Orphan  Anrlum,  Utica 

Western  New  Yoric  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Homeless  and  De- 
pendent Children,  Randolph .... 

Totals 


143 

49 

78 

170 

198 

54 

139 

105 
80 
31 

117 
345 

307 
142 
179 
327 
195 

321 

55 
90 

95 
225 


347 
157 


160 


214 

87 
132 

119 

1 

30 

176 


99 
100 


100 


15 
19 
59 
20 
96 

472 

74 
10 


28 
29 
67 


49 


367 


136 
210 


199 

84 

315 

313 
188 
131 

217 
345 

822 
161 
238 
347 
291 

793 

129 
100 

95 

225 

311 
376 


209 


213 

106 
58 

194 

156 

68 

99 

156 
146 
92 

148 
171 

238 
115 
191 


237 


494 


40 
51 


48 


159 

208 
249 
147 


120 


197 

105 

48 

212 

150 

50 

97 

150 
134 
103 

147 
166 

222 
117 
188 
271 


465 

32 
53 

45 


151 

216 
262 
147 


134 


8.976 


5.239 


14.215 


8.764 


8.783 


The  following  (K)mparative  table  shows  the  aggregate  number  of 
public  and  private  charges  cared  for  in  the  three  groups  of  homes 
for  children  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  and  the  average  popu- 
lation of  each  group  during  each  year  since  1905 : 
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Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Public  and  Private  Charges 
Cared  for  and  the  Average  Daily  Population  in  Homes 
FOR  Children  for  Each  of  the  EiGirr  Years  from  October 
1,  1905,  TO  September  30,  1913. 


territory  from  which  children 
are  mainly  received. 


Public 

charges 

cared  for. 


Private 

charges 

cared  for. 


Total 
number 
cared  for. 


Averai^ 

population 

during 

year. 


1905-6. 


Brooklyn  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 

Total,  entire  SUte 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


id  Richmond 

21.654 
8.535 
7.797 

4.150 
2.119 
4,482 

25.804 
10.654 
12.279 

15.687 

6.886 

State 

7.747 

te 

37.986 

10.761 

48,787 

30.320 

1906-7. 


Total,  entire  State 


22.664 
8.515 
7.746 


38.925 


1907-8. 


Manhattan.  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Brooklsm  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  State. 


24,182 
9,342 
8,039 


1908-9. 


Manhattan.  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Brooklsm  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  State. 


24.740 
9.232 
8.399 


42,371 


1909-10. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond . 

Brookljm  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  State. 


1910-11. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  SUte. 


25,317 
8.973 
8.562 


1911-12. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond . 

Brooklyn  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  State. 


25,197 
9.027 
8.756 


42,980 


1912-13. 


Manhattan,  Bronx  and  Richmond. 

Brooklsm  and  Queens 

All  other  parts  of  the  State 


Total,  entire  State. 


24,993 
9.147 
8.976 


43.116 


4,060 
2,285 
4,959 


11.304 


26,724 
10,800 
12,705 


50,229 


3,858 
2.255 
5,080 


28.040 
11.507 
13,119 


41,563  I   11,193  I   52.756 


3.625 
2.007 
4.813 


10.445 


28.365 
11,239 
13,212 


52,816 


3.510 
1.848 
5,481 


42.852  I   10.839 


28,827 
10,821 
14,043 


53,691 


3,314 
2,097 
5,287 


10,608 


28.511 
11,124 
14,043 


53,678 


2,689 
2,020 
5,239 


9.948 


27.682 
11,167 
14.215 


53.064 


16.419 
7.319 
7.850 


31.607 


17.572 
7.700 
7.912 


33.184 


18.042 
7.780 
8.167 


33.980 


25.595 
9.056 
8.333 

3.592 
2.026 
5,130 

29,187 
11.082 
13.463 

18,446 
7.643 
8.247 

42.984 

10,748          53,732 

34.336 

18.281 
7.096 
8.490 


34,467 


18.189 
7,488 
8,571 


34,248 


18,254 
7,647 
8,764 


34.665 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  admissions  and  dis- 
charges during  the  past  eight  years: 

Admitalom.  Discharges. 

1905-1906 18,490  18,119 

1906-1907 19,611  18,286 

1907-1908 20,813  19,073 

1908-1909 19,133  19,130 

1909-1910 20,046  19,202 

1910-1911 19,161  19,989 

1911-1912 19,976  19,917 

1912-1913 19,303  18,566 

The  19,303  children  admitted  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1913,  are  classified  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  as  follows: 

On  commitment  from  courts : 

For  destitution 88 

For  improper  guardianship 2,353 

For  delinquency 1,561 

On  commitment  from  poor  law  officers 10,283 

On  request  of  parents  and  guardians 3,905 

Transferred  from  other  institutions  and  returned  from 

hospitals 755 

Otherwise  received 358 

Total 19,303 

These  children  are  further  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  age 
when  admitted  as  follows : 

Less  than  one  year  of  age 3,832 

Between  one  and  two  years 911 

Between  two  and  five  years 3,182 

Between  five  and  fourteen  years 10,264 

Over  fourteen  years 1,114 

Total 19,303 

The  causes  of  dependency  of  the  14,285  children  committed  or 
accepted  as  public  charges  so  far  as  such  causes  can  be  interpreted 
from  the  individual  records  of  admission  filed  with  the  Board  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Discharge  of  Children  from  Institutions. 

The  18,566  children  who  were  discharged  during  the  fiscal 
year  frona  tiiie  care  of  institutions  are  classified  on  the  basis  of 
the  manner  of  their  discharge,  as  follows: 

Eetumed  to  parents  or  guardians 12,468 

Placed  by  the  institutions  in  free  homes,  including  those 

placed  out  for  adoption 283 

Discharged  to  take  employment 715 

Transferred  to  placing-out  agencies 1,381 

Transferred  to  other  institutions 1,214 

Returned  to  committing  officers 140 

Left  without  permission 161' 

Otherwise  discharged 102 

Died 2,102 

Total 18,566 


The  approximate  duration  of  institution  life  and  the  age  at  the 
time  of  discharge  of  these  children  also  classified  as  to  the  manner 
of  discharge  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : 
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As  will  be  seen  in  the  above  tables  1,887  of  the  2,102  children 
who  died  in  institutions  were  in  infant  asylums  and  hospitals 
many  of  which  receive  sick  infants,  some  being  in  a  dying  condi- 
tion when  admitted,  and  1,635  of  them  were  less  than  one  year  of 
age.  The  total  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  two  years  of 
age  was  1,877,  of  those  between  two  and  five  years  of  age  154, 
and  of  those  over  five  years  of  age  71. 

Although  the  number  of  children  reported  placed  in  free  homes 
and  at  employment  is  not  so  great  as  was  reported  for  the  previous 
year,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  of  the  inmates  of  homes  for 
children,  2,379  were  so  placed  either  directly  or  through  placing- 
out  agencies. 

Children  in  Institutional  Care  on  September  30,  1923. 

Census  September  30,  1913. 
The  children  remaining  in  the  care  of  institutions  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1913,  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  manner  of  com- 
mitment as  follows: 

On  commitment  from  courts: 

For  destitution 280 

For  improper  guardianship 6,078 

For  delinquency 1,950 

On  commitment  from  poor  law  officers 20,653 

On  request  of  parents  and  guardians 5,387 

Otherwise  received 1 50 

Total 34,498 


The  approximate  ages  of  these  children  are  as  follows: 

Under  one  year  of  age 1,353 

Between  one  and  two  years 1,217 

Between  two  and  five  vears 4,570 
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Betweeai  five  and  fourteen  years 23,568 

Between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 3,177 

Over  sixteen  years 613 


Total 34,498 


The  duration  of  their  residence  in  the  institutions  is  approxi- 
mately shown  in  the  following  table: 

Retained  less  than  one  year 12,046 

Retained  from  one  to  two  years 7,265 

Retained  from  two  to  three  years 4,665 

Retained  from  three  to  five  years 5,626 

Retained  from  five  to  seven  years 2,833 

Retained  from  seven  to  ten  years 1,675 

Retained  for  more  than  ten  years 388 

Total 34,498 


Of  this  number  2,676  were  orphans,  15,692  were  half-orphans, 
13,142  were  children  both  of  whose  parents  were  living,  and 
2,988  were  foundlings  or  illegitimate  children  or  those  regarding 
whose  parents  nothing  was  known.  The  reports  from  the  several 
institutions  show  that  of  this  total  number  2,295  were  supported 
entirely  by  the  institutions,  3,346  were  maintained  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  parents  or  guardians,  and  28,857  were  supported  by 
counties,  cities  and  towns;  that  30,960  were  actually  retained  in 
the  institutions,  and  3,538  were  in  boarding  homes  under  their 
supervision.  The  principal  institutions  and  societies  supervising 
children  in  boarding  homes,  together  with  the  comparison  of  the 
total  number  of  children  under  their  care  with  the  number  of 
such  children  in  boarding  homes,  are  as  follows : 
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Total  number  Number  of  rach 

of  children  under  diildren  in 

care  September  boarding 

30,  1913.  homee. 

Angel  Guardian  Home  for  Little  Children, 

Brooklyn 928  461 

Brooklyn  Children's  Aid  Society,  Brooklyn.           237  228 

Brooklyn  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Brooklyn  649  25 
Children's     Aid     Society     of     Rochester, 

Rochester 187  187 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  Manhattan .  295  231 
Hebrew  Orphan   Asylum  of  the  City   of 

New  York,  Manhattan 1,442  196 

Hebrew    Sheltering    Guardian   Society    of 

New  York,  Manhattan 897  301 

New  York  Foundling  Hospital,  Manhattan .  2,265  1,425 
New  York  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital, 

Manhattan 571  484 

Totals 7,471  3,538 


The  number  of  children  retained  in  the  institutions  for  less  than 
one  year,  the  number  retained  between  one  and  three  years,  the 
number  retained  between  three  and  five  years,  the  nimiber  who  had 
been  present  for  more  than  five  yeare,  and  the  total  number  present 
on  September  30th  for  each  of  the  past  eight  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  Showing  the  Duration  of  Institutional  Life  of 
Childben  Present  in  Institutions  at  the  Close  of  Each 
Fiscal  Year  from  1906  to  1913. 


Leas 
thanl 
year. 

From 
lto3 

years. 

From 
3to5 
years. 

0ver5 
years. 

Total. 

1906 

10.916 
11.641 
12.528 
11.466 
11.985 
11.233 
11.945 
12,046 

10.544 
10,754 
11.383 
12.120 
12,019 
11,693 
11.495 
11.930 

4,860 
5.258 
5.358 
5,567 
5.755 
5.844 
5.691 
5,629 

4.414 
4.538 
4.771 
4.932 
4.680 
4.896 

30.618 

1907 

31.943 

1908 

33.683 

1909 

88.686 

1910  

34,530 

1911 

33,702 

1912 

33,761 

1918 

34.498 
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Educational  and  Industrial  Training. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  inquiry  into  the 
general  training  of  children  in  institutions  has  been  continued  by 
means  of  general  and  special  inspections.  Not  only  have  the 
schools  and  industrial  training  been  examined  but  the  physical, 
recreational  and  social  activities,  and  such  matters  as  the  oversight 
and  treatment  of  physical  defects^  especially  of  the  eyes  and  teeth, 
have  been  inquired  into;  also  the  playrooms  and  playgrounds, 
libraries^  sitting-rooms  and  dining-rooms,  and  their  equipment, 
have  been  observed  with  reference  not  only  to  the  facilities  pro- 
vided but  also  with  a  view  to  determining  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used  their  influence  socially. 

In  order  that  satisfactory  school  training  may  be  given,  the 
classes  shpuld  be  small,  particularly  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children  in  institutions  are  retarded  two  or  more  years  because  of 
former  irregular  attendance  at  school,  or  for  other  reasons,  and 
therefore  need  much  individual  attention.  In  many  instances  the 
classes  are  much  too  large.  These  institutions  also  need  teachers 
well  qualified  to  teach  backward  children  and  those  whose  men- 
tality is  below  the  normal.  Not  all  the  teachers  of  such  classes 
are  qualified  by  training  or  experience  for  these  important 
positions. 

In  order  that  the  industrial  training  may  be  effective  the  classes 
of  children  cared  for  and  their  probable  needs  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Large  institutions  con- 
ducted on  the  congregate  plan,  in  order  properly  to  fit  their  wards 
for  their  place  in  life,  will  need  special  equipment  and  well-quali- 
fied teachers  to  conduct  class  work  in  prevooational  subjects  and,  if 
the  children  are  old  enough  to  receive  such  training,  should  or- 
ganize trade  classes.  The  smaller  institutions  and  those  established 
on  the  cottage  plan  furnish  a  larger  relative  proportion  of  useful 
training  in  the  general  work  of  the  institution  and  will  therefore 
need  less  class  training.  In  general  all  the  facilities  of  this  char- 
acter afforded  by  institutions  are  not  utilized  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent in  the  training  of  their  children.     This  is  particularly  true 
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in  the  outdoor  employments,  but  even  in  the  indoor  employments 
the  question  of  training  is  sometimes  made  secondary  to  ease  of 
administration  or  economy  in  maintenance. 

Reports  of  inspection  have  shown  that  much  progress  has  been 
made,  and  the  suggestions  and  reconmaendations  of  the  Board  for 
improvements  in  equipment  and  methods  have  in  general  been  re- 
ceived by  the  managers  of  institutions  in  the  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation in  which  they  have  been  mada  While  many  of  the 
institutions  are  by  no  means  on  a  satisfactory  basis  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  training  of  the  inmates,  the  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
managers  to  make  progress  is  shown.  It  is  remembered  also  that 
some  of  the  institutions  have  difficulty  in  meeting  their  ordinary 
expenses,  and  are  in  no  position  easily  to  afford  the  expense  that 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  proper  equipment  and  teachers. 

The  per  capita  rate  allowed  to  institutions  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  children  of  school  age  and  particularly  to  those 
whose  inmates  are  old  enough  to  benefit  by  specific  industrial 
training  is  in  general  inadequate. 

Appended  to  this  report  and  forming  a  part  of  it  are  tables 
with  reference  to  the  inmates  of  institutions  for  children  as 
follows : 

Table  No.  1,  public  charges  in  homes  for  children  on  September 
30,  1913,  based  upon  reports  received  from  such  institutions, 
showing  (a)  the  distribution  by  counties,  (b)  the  institutions 
in  v^hich  cared  for,  and  (c)  the  number  of  years  they  have  been 
retained  in  the  institutions. 

Table  No.  2,  showing  the  ag^  at  the  time  of  admission  of  the 
34,498  children  who  were  present  in  institutions  on  September 
30,  1913. 

Table  Xo.  3,  showing  the  birthplace  of  the  father,  mother  and 
child  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  children  present  on  September  30, 
1913. 

Table  No.  4,  showing  the  nativity  of  the  father,  mother  and 
child  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  children  present  at  the  end  of  each 
two-year  period  from  1905  to  1913. 
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Table  No.  5,  showing  the  religion  of  father,  mother  and  child 
in  the  case  of  the  children  present  in  institutions  on  September 
30,  1913. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HERMAN  RIDDER, 

Chairman, 
STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 
DANIEL  WAITE  BURDICK. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 
Showing  the  ages  at  the  time  of  admission  of  the  34,498  children 
remaining  in  institutions  on  September  30,  1913 : 

One  day  (or  bom  in  institution) 526 

Between  one  day  and  one  year 2,957 

Between  one  year  and  two  years 1,162 

Between  two  years  and  three  years 1,986 

Between  three  years  and  four  years 2,350 

Between  four  years  and  five  years 2,646 

Between  five  years  and  ten  years 14,893 

Over  ten  years 7,883 

Ages  not  stated 95 


Total 34,498 


TABLE  No.  3. 

Showing  the  birthplace  of  father,  mother  and  child  in  the  case 
of  each  of  the  childreoL  present  in  the  institutions  on  September 
30,  1913: 

Father.  Mother.  ChUd. 

United  States 1,501  1,442  889 

New  York  State 8,365  9,034  27,699 

Other  states 1,758  1,542  1,751 

England 649  543  149 

Ireland 3,266  4,047  142* 

Scotlaiid 202  183  36 

Germany 1,694  1,417  89 

Austria  and  Hungary 1,486  1,602  254 

Russia 3,276  3,270  589 

Italy 4,640  4,375  867 

France 118  86  29 

Norway  and  Sweden 295  256  33 

Canada 453  464  122 

South    and    Central    America, 

West    Indies,     Mexico    and 

Cuba. 140  127  57 
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Father.  Mother.  ChUd. 

Other  foreign  countries 619  548  164 

Unknown  or  not  stated 6,036  5,562  1,628 


Total  .  .  .* 34,498  34,498  34,498 


TABI^  Xo.  4. 

(A.)   Sliowinir  the  nativity  of  each  of  the  children  present  in 

institutions  on   Scptc]nl>or  30,   1913,  as  compared  with  that  of 

children  present  on  the  corresponding  date  for  each  of  the  years 
1905,  1907,  1901)  and  1911: 

1005         1907  1909  1911  1913 

Native  born    27, 205     28. 390  29, 695  29, 623  30, 339 

England 85           136  157  175  149 

Ireland    112           123  134  116  142 

Scotland    18             21  28  31  36 

Germany   87             79  70  96  89 

Austria  and  Hungary 1 1 J           159  198  247  264 

Russia   2(J7           370  526  594  689 

Italy 725          720  821  845  867 

France   24             35  34  32  29 

Norway  and  SweiK-n 17             20  21  23  33 

Canada    133           136  112  128  122 

South  America  and  Went  Ijiii:»h.  .              11              15  45  66  57 

Other  foreign  countries 264           246  200  168  164 

Unknown  or  not  stated 1.  187       1.  494  1,  645  1, 559  1, 628 

Totals    30,247     31,943  33,686  33,702  34,498 


(B.)   Showing  the  nativity  of  the  father  in  the  case  of  each  of 

the  children  present  in  institutions  on  September  30,  1913,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  date  in  each  of  the  years 
1905,  1907,  1909  and  1911: 

1905  1907         1909  1911         1913 

Native  born    10,297  11,112      11,302  11,288      11,624 

England 665  746           649  648           649 

Ireland    4.436  4,298        4,162  3,613        3,266 

Scotland    210  202           190  200           202 

Germany   1,893  1.895        1,865  1,884        1,694 

Austria-Hungary  573  984        1,133  1,291        1.486 

Russia   1,460  2,121        2,806  3,176        8,276 

Italy    2,471  2,809        3,360  3,879        4,640 

France 160  155           139  129           118 
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1905 

Norway  and  Sweden 228 

Canada 446 

South  America  and  We&t  Indies. .  34 

Other  foreign  countries 964 

Unknown  or  not  stated 6,410 

Totals 30,247 


1907 

1909 

1911 

1913 

279 

285 

326 

295 

464 

464 

468 

453 

29 

120 

122 

140 

685 

604 

589 

619 

6,164 

6,627 

6,090 

6,036 

31,943 

33,686 

33,702 

34,498 

(C.)  Showing  the  nativity  of  the  mother  in  the  case  of  each  of 

the  children  present  in  institutions  on  September  30,  1913,  as 

compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding  date  in  each  of  the  years 
1905,  1907,  1909  and  1911: 

1905  1907  1909  1911  1913 

Native  bom   10,655  11,327  11,790  11,804  12,018 

England 512  524  493  514  643 

Ireland 5,166  5,173  4,774  4,283  4,047 

Scotland    149  194  185  202  183 

Germany   1,573  1,676  1,568  1,644  1,417 

Austria-Hungary   677  1,106  1,282  1,466  1,602 

Russia   1,643  2,123  2,739  3,097  3,2^0 

Italy 2,375  2,679  3,238  3,653  4,376 

France  146  124  102  95  86 

Norway  and  Sweden 253  263  259  283  256 

Canada 465  521  528  510  464 

South  America  and  West  Indies. .             22  23  90  100  127 

Other  foreign  countries 926  556  518  495  548 

Unknown  or  not  stated 5,685  5,754  6,120  5,666  5,662 

Totals 30,247  31,943  33,686  33,702  34,498 


TABLE  No.  5. 

Father. 

Catholic 19,530 

Hebrew 4,369 

Protestant 7,247 

Unknown  and  not  stated 3,352 


Mother. 

ChUd. 

21,717 

23,211 

4,497 

4,373 

7,039 

6,488 

1,245 

426 

Total 34,498  34,498  34,498 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DISPENSARIES. 


To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  32  new  dispen- 
saries were  added  to  the  list  of  licensed  dispensaries  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  and  5  ceased  their  operations.  Of  the 
173  dispensaries  under  supervision  at  the  close  of  the  year  122 
were  in  New  York  City,  8  in  Buffalo,  7  in  Rochester,  2  in  Syra- 
cuse, 4  in  Albany,  3  in  Troy,  1  in  Utica,  3  in  Schenectady,  2  in 
Poughkeepsie,  and  21  in  smaller  cities  and  villages.  They  are 
further  classified  as  follows : 

Private.     Public.     Total. 

For  treatment  of  tuberculosis 8  19  27 

For  dental  treatment   5  ....  5 

For  treatment  of  eye,  ear  or  throat 12  ....  12 

For  children    4  8  12 

For  women   and   children 5     5 

Other  special  dispensaries 7  ....  7 

General  dispensaries    97  8  105 


138 


Private. 

Connected  with  hospitals 80 

Separately  maintained    68 


138 


35       173 


Pnblic. 

Total. 

8 

88 

27 

85 

35       173 


An  important  development  of  the  dispensary  work  during  the 
year  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  dispensaries  under  public 
supervision.  The  Department  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
maintains  seven  dispensaries  for  school  children  and  twelve  for 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  eight  dispensaries  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  the  De- 
partment of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  in  New  York  City, 
and  eight  are  under  the  supervision  of  health  boards  in  localities 
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outside  of  New  York  City.  As  a  rule  the  dispensaries  established 
for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  smaller  cities  and  villages 
have  not  been  well  attended,  but  where  these  institutions  are 
provided  with  a  visiting  nurse,  the  work  done  in  the  homes  of 
the  patients  is  in  many  cases  the  most  important  feature.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  tuberculosis  dispensaries  in  villages  and 
small  cities  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  two  of  these  were  closed 
during  the  past  year,  two  were  not  in  operation  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  six  others  treated  on  an  average  less  than  one  pa- 
tient daily  throughout  the  year. 

The  work  performed  by  the  dispensaries  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


NAME  OF  DISPENSARY. 


Number 

of 

troatments 

in 

diqMn- 

mnm. 


XT68Qtl|>* 

tions 
fiUed. 


Vnrrs  to  pAimm  ni 
Thbir  Homu. 


By 

physioiana. 


By 

nuraet. 


Manhattan. 
Amity  Dispensary  and  Jones  Memorial  Clinic. 

Babies'  Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Beaohonian  Dispensary , 

Bellevue  DispeoMuy , 

Beth  David  Hospital  Dispensary , 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  Dispensary , 

Bloominffdale    Clinic    (of   St.    Michael's   P.    E. 

Church) 

Calyanr  M.  E.  Church  Dispensary 

Columbus  Hoqntal  Diroensary 

Cornell  Univeraity  Metfioal  College  Dispensary, 

Demilt  Dispensary 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 

449  East  121st  street 

Department  of  Health  CSinic  for  School  Children, 

Uouvemeur 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 

Pleasant  avenue 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 

164  Second  avenue 

East  Side  Clinic  for  Children 

East  Side  Clinic  for  Early  Nervous  and  Mental 

Diseases 

East  Side  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  81 

East  2d  street 

Eclectic  CoUege  Free  Dispensary 

French  Benevolent  Sode^'s  Dispensary. 

General  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of 

Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases 

German  Hospital  and  Dispensary  in  the  Qty  of 

New  York. .77777: 

German  Polyclinic  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Good  Samaritan  Dinensary,  The 

Gouvemeur  HospitalJEMspensary 


Harlem  Dispensary,  The 

Harlem  Eye,  Bar  and  Throat  Infirmary 

Harlem  Hospital  Dispensary 

Harlem    ItsJian   Cliidc    of  the    Department    of 

Health.  430  East  116th  street. 
Harlem  Reformed  Church  Dispe 

Har  Moriah  Hospital  Dispensanr    

Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Jomt  Dimuami  Th#i 

Italian  Dispensary 

Knickerbocker  Hospital  Dispensary 


••••••••• 


2.530 
14,175 
24.307 
138.929 
26,453 
99.549 

3,002 

3,458 

24,127 

65,000 

43,185 

17,008 

2.641 

8,075 

4,169 
16,895 

419 

18.091 

1.975 

18,499 

1,744 

108,826 

66,040 

191,194 

134.553 

9,586 

20.782 

99,705 

11.645 
1,634 
22,856 
38.861 
17.367 
7,558 


1.280 

6,955 

18,247 

134,473 

25.820 

100.153 

1.021 

1.921 

17.702 

48,415 

41.025 


560 
8,358 

'17,092 

85 

28,845 
2.998 
8,969 


65,686 

'i57;i74 

125,931 

10,108 

8.472 

102.777 

11,820 

1,882 

13,856 

"io'Ms 


6,047 


181 

280 

40 


3,791 
'4,'872 


695 


503 
26 


1,108 
'i4,'98i 


59 


2,269 


329 
*7i6 


2,640 


8,183 
3,709 


5.196 


120 
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NAME  OF  DISPENSARY. 


Number 

of 

treatments 

in 


Preeorip* 
tions 
fiUed. 


VWITB  TO  PaTOBNTS  IN 

Thiib  Hoifxs. 


physicians. 


By 

nurses. 


BliUVBATTAN  —  (ConitniMd). 
Bfanhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  Dis- 

pensarr 

Metropoutan  Throat  Hospital  Dispensary,  The. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary 

Neuroloncal  Institute  of  New  York,  The 

New  York  Dispenaary,  The 

New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Clinic 

New  Yoik  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and 

Flower  Hospital 

New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children 
New  York   Medical   College  and   Hospital  for 

Women 

New  York  Ophthahnic  and  Aural  Institute 

New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital 

New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary 

New  York  Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital 
New   York    Postgraduate    Medical   School   and 

Hospital 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital 

New  Yoric  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured 

and  Cripptod 

New  York  Throat,  Nose  and  Lun^  Hospital 


Northeastern  Dispensary  in  the  Citv  of  New  York 
Northern  Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  York . . . 
Northwestern  Dispensary  in  the  City  of  New  York 


People's  Pedicure  Clinic,  The 

Presbyterian  Hospital  in  the  City  of  New  York . . 

Roosevelt  Hospital 

St.  Bartholomew's  Clinic 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 


St.  Mark's  Hospital 

St.  Vincent's  Soepital  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Southern   Italian  Clinic  of  the  Department  of 

Health,  22  Vandam  street 

Sydenham  Dispensary 

Trinity  Church  Association  Dispensuy 

University  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 


I>iq>ensary  and  Clinic,  The 
^anderbOt  Clinic  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 


VanderbOt 

Surgeons 

Volunteer  Dispensary,  The , 

Washinirton  Heights  Hospital  Diq>ensary 

West  Side  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health,  307 

West  33d  street 

West  Side  German  Dispensary,  The 

Wilkes  Dispensary 

Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Totals  —  Manhattan . 


Bbookltn 

Bay  Ridse  Hospital , 

Bedford  Dispensary  and  Hospital 

Bradford  Street  Hospital  Dii^nsary 

Brooklyn  Central  Dispensary 

Brooklyn  City  Dispensary 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Clinic  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  306  South  fifth  street 

Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Dispensary  and  Hos- 
pital  

Brookljrn  Eastern  District  Homeopathic  Dispen- 
sary Association 

Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  Diq>ensary . . . 


Brooklyn  Blbspital  Dispensary 

Brownsville  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health, 

64  Pennsylvania  avenue 

Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn  Dispensary. 
Cumberland  Street  Hospital  T' 


Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 
1249  Herr ' 


I  Herkimer  street 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 

124  Lawrence  street 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children, 

330  Throop  avenue I 


144.678 

6.222 

233,180 

27.625 
178,866 

10,305 
133,263 

31.292 
44,094 

3,997 
22,760 
41,677 
30.366 
64,548 

170,397 
34,015 

48.319 
20.991 
27,108 
18.748 
29,469 
1,368 
85,534 
50.484 
57.200 
51.787 
17.359 
33,423 

7,360 

34.371 

5,649 

100,042 

126,962 

31,910 

4,439 

6,839 
29,761 
15.993 
10.231 


3,255,904 


6,762 
3.719 

12.990 
2,321 

12.026 

6.826 

12,650 

16,578 
78,852 
36,209 

12,111 
18,069 
18,464 

9,792 

10,087 

17,976 


46,575 

3,615 

178.284 

3,784 

170,794 

4,881 

53,495 

22,003 
38,110 

3,474 
10.464 
53,759 

8,840 
25,679 

85,690 
38,604 

21,638 
11,168 
26,125 
16,183 
40,014 
2.087 
59,972 
34,310 
22.849 
53.442 
10.267 
19,201 

10.205 

24.279 

8,047 

83,592 

109,192 
1,945 
1,323 

6,915 

42,772 

8,723 

2,671 


851 
'4.032 


6,616 
'2i666 


7,479 
235 

'4,'368 

611 


3.052 


5,053 
1.715 
2,534 


2.326,281 


5,995 
2,312 
11,312 
2,119 
9,428 

9,765 

10,964 

14,706 
42.863 
14,214 

15,634 
16,389 
16.155 

274 

261 

2,760 


256 
'545 


1,742 
61 


128 


11,022 


1,889 


6.982 
2,441 
1.046 
3,423 

'606 


1,446 
1.357 
7.516 


962 


45,895 


84,669 


39 


6,194 


906 


174 


166 


13 
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Number 

of 
treatmenta 
in 
dispen- 
saries. 

Prescrip- 
tions 
fiUed. 

^iBiTS  TO  Patients  in 
Their  Homes. 

NAME  OF  DISPENSARY. 

By 
phjrsicians. 

By 
nurses. 

Brooklyn  —  (Continuied) . 
East  New  York  Dispenaary 

26.883 
5,688 
7,166 

7,730 
20,884 
36,649 

7,731 
67.297 
10,201 

10,762 
1,388 

22.328 
3,807 
6,676 
6.482 
9.822 

12.364 
11,448 
11,629 

23.727 
5.011 
3.375 

10,358 
21.900 
26.189 
4.812 
28.693 

16.595 
1,479 

18.508 
2,761 
3,225 
4.050 
3,880 

16,900 

11,743 

5.456 

29i 

218 
575 

107 
150 

88 

Qatea  Avenue  Homeopathio  Dispeiifary 

German  Hospital  DispenBary  of  Brooklyn 

Qermantown  Clinic  of  the  Department  of  Health, 

The 

.... 

1.031 

t   of 

m.. . 

f  of 

burg 

Totals  —  Brooklsm .        .    .    

659.806 

382,712 

1.808 

8.144 

Bronx.  Qusbns  and  Richmond 
Bronx  rHippeniHiry 

31,993 
11,781 

8.617 

10,191 

13,249 
3,417 

46,041 
1,156 

42.414 
9.282 

3,641 

706 

2,367 
8,046 

22,986 
3.806 

12,191 

13.807 

501 

996 

81,027 

1,271 

25,284 

3,200 

6,596 

1,079 

235 

314 

171 
144 

73 

86 

16 

Bronx  Eye  lunH  Eftr  Tnfirmnry 

Bronx   Northern  Clinic  of  'Uie  Department  of 
Health,  3731  Third  ayenoe 

Health,  493  East  189th  street 

Department  of  Health  Clinic  for  School  Children. 
680  East  169th  street 

163 

Flushing  Hospital  and  Dispensary 

Fordham  Hospital  Dispensary . . ' 

779 

Fordham  University  Consultation  Clinic,  Inc 

Lebanon  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Lincoln  Hospital  and  &ome  l>ispen8ary 

Queens  Clime  of  the  Department  of  Health.  10 
Union  avenue 

Richmond  Clinio  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bay  and  Elisabeth  streets 

St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  the  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond   

8.  R-  Smith  Tnfinnary,  The 

187,800 

123,067 

787 

968 

Totals  —  New  York  City 

4,003,600 

2,832,060 

48.490 

93.771 

ion 

6,368 
3,186 

3.614 
9,284 
6.944 

8.843 

40 

2.310 

462 

3.801 

28 

93 

893 

6.653 

330 

1.667 

3,349 
1.969 

882 
4,432 
2.668 

1.262 

947 

189 

186 

24 

7 

1.670 
484 

ii 

6,101 

id  ReUef  of 

6,117 

iry 

tal  of  Erie 

re  and  In- 

dy 

• 

871 

, 

978 

of  Charity. 

baca 

ffalo 

1.765 
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Number 

of 
treatments 
in 
dispen- 
saries. 

Prescrip- 
tions 
filled. 

Visits  to  Patibnts  in 
Thbib  HoifBS. 

NAME  OF  DISPENSARY. 

physicians. 

By 
nurses. 

OvTSXDB  N«w  York  Citt  — (Continued). 
Qtons  Falls  Tuberculosis  Dispensary* 

3i4 

608 

49 

302 

75 

31 

16 
1.040 
3.878 

'3;947 
166 

'"4i449 

1.663 

3.389 

341 

126 

645 

8.616 

1.067 

1.305 

111 

751 

460 

1.640 

300 

169 
1.668 

i 

27 

ioi 

60 

240 

23 
223 

55 

116 

421 

4,138 

6.494 

2.567 

149 

462 

70 

1.027 

7.622 

1.928 

1.308 

2.247 

4.860 

2,572 

282 

17,232 

6.904 

4.086 

1.421 

497 

2.065 

13.690 

3.311 

1.806 

457 

487 

467 

2.236 

4.810 
427 

1.936 
311 

2.366 

66 

Hospital  Association  of  the  City  of  Schenectady. 

16 

Mount  Vernon  Hospital  Dispensary 

Ossininf  Hospital  Association  Dispensary 

Relief  Station  for  Diseases  of  the  Longs.  Pough- 
keepsie 

"**i;6i6 

1,084 

Rel'ef  Station  for  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Troy 

Rochester  General  Hospital 

1,468 

Rochester  Dental  Society's  Free  Dispensary  No.  1 

Rochester  Dental  Society's  Free  Di^ensary  No.  2 

Rochester  Dental  Society's  Free  Dispensary  No.  3 
Rochester  Homeo^thio  Hospital  Free  Dispensary 

*"2.'i94 
2,268 

Rome  Dispensary  for  Lung  Disclases 

281 

St.  John's lUvernde  Hospital  Dispensary.  Yonkers 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  Dispensary!  Yonlcers 

St.  Peter's  Hospital  Dispensary,  Albany 

Samaritan  Hospital  of  "froy .  .V ' 

Saratofloa  Hospit^  Dispensary 

Social  Bettlement  Dispensary.  Rochester 

^racuse  Free  Dispensary 

1.626 

I'roy  Hospital  Diq>ensaiy 

796 

Tttlierouldsis  Clinic  of  Ssrraoose 

1,438 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  Cohoes 

1,769 

Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  Middletown 

1.300 

Tuberculosis  Duq>ensaxy  of  Watertown 

Utica  Dispensary .' 

keepsie 

Watertown  Dental  Dispensary 

Welcome  Hall  Dispensary,  Buffalo 

3.287 

Yonkers  HomeoDathic  Ffoimital  and  Matemitv   . 

7.210 

Watervliet  ReUef  Station  for  the  Treatment  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases ^      ....    .    ^ 

194 

TotaU  —  Outside  New  York  City 

160,392 

64.663 

866 

40.761 

Grand  total  —  Entire  State 

4,163.992 

2.886.723 

49.346 

134.532 

*  Glens  Falls  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  not  in  operation. 


A  comparison  of  the  work  of  dispensaries  for  the  past  two  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables : 

Number  of  Treatments  at  Dispensaries. 

1912.  1918. 

Manhattan    3,315,359         3,255,904 

Brooklyn 445,705  559,806 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 131,531  187,890 

Total,  New  York  City 3,892,595         4,003,600 

Outside  of  New  York  City 150,659  150,392 

Grand  total,  entire  State 4,043,254         4,153,992 
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Number  of  Visits  to  Homes  by  Nubses  and  Physicians.^ 

1912.  1918. 

Manhattan 114,187  180,564 

Brooklyn 7,253  9,952 

Bronx,  Queens  and  Richmond 1,592  1,745 

Total,  New  York  City 128,032  142,261 

Outside  of  New  York  City 81,155  41,617 

Grand  total,  entire  State 154,187  183,878 


The  following  table  indicates  the  scope  of  the  rules  governing 
dispensaries  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dispensary  Law,  and  shows  to  what  extent  such  rules  are  com- 
plied with : 


rules. 


Yes. 

No. 

In  put. 

IM 

7 

167 

4 

90 

2 

79 

132 

. , 

171 

171 



97 

51 

23 

82 

09 

20 

141 

11 

19 

160 

6 

5 

111 

2 

171 

86 

135 

119 

52 

171 

167 

1 

13 

133 

12 

16 

127 

6 

38 

Not 
applicable 


PubBo  notioee  pofted 

n.  1 .  Reci0trar  employed 

2.  Reowds  made  and  preeerved 

ni.  1.  Emergeno^  oaaee  admitted 

2.  Poor  i^plicants  admitted 

8.  Other  applicants  examined 

Superficially 46 

Palriy  weU 50 

Thoroufhly 75 

4.  Reproeentation  cards  used  in  question- 

able oases 

5.  Subsequent  investigations  made 

6.  Pass  cards  issued 

rv.  1.  Cleanliness  and  order  maintained 

2.  Women  present  during  gynaecological 
examinations  and  operations . . . 

V.        Contanous  diseases  excluded 

VI.        Clinical  instruction  given  (not  required) 
VII.        Apothe<MU7  emplojrea  (not  required) . . 

Licensed  pnarmacist 80 

Medical  graduate 30 

VIII.        Department  of  Health  ordinances  ob- 
served   

IX.  1.  Seats  provided  for  i^plicants. . . . 

2.  Sexes  separated  in  waiting  rooms. 

3.  Suitable  equipment  and  supplies. 


89 


58 


10 


As  shown  above,  compliance  with  Eule  III  which  is  intended 
primarily  to  prevent  persons  who  are  financially  able  to  employ 
their  own  physicians,  from  applying  at  dispensaries  for  free  treat- 
ment, has  been  least  satisfactory.  An  important  cause  of  the 
failure  to  comply  with  this  rule  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number 
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of  competent  employees  to  examine  carefully  all  applicants  and 
to  preserve  satisfactory  records  of  applicants  for  treatment.  To 
remedy  this  defect  wonld  require  a  larger  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  dispensaries.  It  is  also  apparent  that  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  dispensaries  and  the  conse- 
quent inability  to  give  to  patients  the  attention  and  treatment 
which  they  need. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
a  revision  of  the  rules  should  be  made  seeking  to  remedy  the  above 
mentioned  defects  and  also  to  require  more  satisfactory  records  in 
dispensaries.  To  that  end  your  Committee,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  in  June,  1913,  has  in  course  of 
preparation  a  proposed  revision  of  the  rules  governing  dispen- 
saries which  will  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  at  an 
early  data 

Respectfully  submitted, 

.  STEPHEN  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Chairman, 
J.  RICHARD  KEVIN,  M.  D., 
FRANK  F.  GOW,  M.  D., 

Committee  on  Dispensaries. 
New  York  City,  January  1,  1914. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ALMSHOUSES. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Committee  on  Almshouses  presents  herewith  its  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1913. 

That  the  almshouses  of  the  State  are  on  the  whole  suitably 
equipped  and  well  conducted  is  made  clear  in  the  reports  of  visi- 
tation of  almshouses  by  the  commissioners  of  the  nine  judicial 
districts  and  is  also  evident  from  several  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  reports  of  inspections  made  by  the 
Board's  inspectors  discuss  all  sides  of  the  almshouse  problem  and 
reveal  few  or  no  serious  abuses  in  their  management.  Secondly, 
every  inmate  of  an  almshouse  has  the  right  to  enter  complaint 
with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  if  he  feels  himself  or  a  neigh- 
bor misused.  It  is  well  known  among  the  inmates  that  they  have 
this  privilege,  for  they  pass  the  information  from  one  to  another. 
Thus  if  a  poor  cook  is  employed  in  an  almshouse,  or  if  articles  of 
clothing  are  not  forthcoming  to  the  liking  of  inmates,  they  are 
likely  to  voice  their  grievance  to  the  Board  in  the  form  of  a  writ- 
ten complaint,  or  to  present  the  matter  verbally  to  the  inspector 
the  next  time  he  visits  the  institution.  In  cases  of  discipline  also, 
inmates  are  known  to  tell  the  keepers  that  they  will  report  the  mat- 
ter to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  keeper  often  advises 
them  to  do  so  if  they  wish,  knowing  that  the  matter  will  be  exam- 
ined at  the  time  of  the  next  inspection,  and  feeling  that  the  Board 
will  support  them  in  requiring  inmates  to  work,  and  in  suppressing 
the  use  of  liquor  in  almshouses,  these  being  the  chief  causes  of  dif- 
ferences between  keepers  and  inmates.  A  review  of  all  the  com- 
plaints received  during  recent  months  shows  that  in  the  main 
they  deal  with  trivial  matters  and  petty  grievances,  and  that  sel- 
dom or  never  do  inmates,  however  provoked  they  are  with  the 
management,  all^e  that  they  have  been  harshly  or  cruelly  treated, 
6r  have  suffered  physical  neglect  Still  another  index  of  the 
standing  of  almshouses  in  their  own  communities  is  what  comes 
to  print  concerning  them  in  local  papers,  for  while  the  paper 
which  represents  the  party  in  power  is  likely  to  publish  flattering 
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articles  commending  the  economy  and  success  of  the  management, 
the  organ  of  the  opposing  party  is  only  too  anxious  to  ferret  out 
any  abuses  that  exist  in  the  conduct  of  an  almshouse.  From  a  re- 
view of  the  newspaper  clippings  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended, 
your  committee  is  also  able  to  report  that  the  local  reputation  of 
the  almshouses  seems  to  be  most  excellent,  and  in  only  one  au- 
thenticated case,  did  the  newspapers  publish  a  story  that  indi- 
cated mismantigement  and  neglect  at  an  almshouse. 

The  grading  of  the  several  almshouses  as  given  below  shows 
that  the  majority  are  satisfactory  in  management,  and  that  the  un- 
satisfactory or  third  class  institutions  are  the  exception.  First 
class  in  administration  or  plant  means  a  conunendable  degree  of 
excellence. 

Administration. 


Classification. 

Number  of  institutions. 

Percentage. 

I 

46 

73 

II 

13 

20.6 

III 

4 

6.4 

Total  number  graded 63 


Classification. 
I 
II 
III 


Plant. 

Number  of  institutions. 
12 
37 
14 


Percentage, 

19 

58.8 

22.2 


Total  number  graded 63 


The  administration  of  73  per  cent,  of  the  almshouses  is  satis- 
factory, and  shows  5  per  cent,  improvement  over  the  year  1912. 

Popular  prejudice  against  almshouses,  which  was  formed  in  the 
period  fifty  years  ago,  or  earlier,  when  almshouses  were  badly 
conducted,  and  even  found  support  in  the  insanitary  conditions 
and  harsh  discipline  which  lingered  along  until  more  recent 
times,  has  outlived  the  cause  which  incited  it,  and  it  is  time  for 
citizens  to  revise  their  ideas  about  almshouses.    The  best  way  to 
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do  this  is  to  visit  the  institutions  as  they  now  exist  —  clean, 
orderly,  comfortable  and  sanitary.  While  here  and  there  there  is 
a  weak  spot  in  the  almshouse  system,  and  someone  of  imenlightened 
mind  continues  to  administer  the  institution  in  a  careless  or  in- 
eflGlcient  way,  your  committee  can  say  from  personal  experience 
that,  most  of  the  almshouses  are  reputable,  representative  institu- 
tions, honestly  and  efficiently  conducted,  in  which  the  inmates  are 
eager  to  commend  the  faithful  attention  and  good  care  which  is 
given  them  by  the  keepers  and  their  assistants.  The  present 
thoroughness  of  almshouse  housekeeping,  and  the  excellent  im- 
provement made  in  nursing  is  due  to  the  greater  intelligence  and 
conscientiousness  of  the  matrons  and  nurses  now  employed  in  the 
work.  The  general  discipline  and  especially  the  success  of  the 
farming  is  to  the  credit  of  the  keepers,  who  are  usually  experience 
and  prosperous  farmers,  men  of  good  standing  in  their  com- 
munities, and  essentially  men  of  very  humane  instincts  and  kindly 
feeling  for  the  poor. 

The  enactment  of  a  recent  law,  which  gives  the  almshouses  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  doing  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fanning. 
Already  many  of  the  almshouses  have  herds  of  thoroughbred  stock, 
and  are  conducting  their  dairies  on  the  most  approved  plan.  The 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  especially  beneficial 
in  the  analysis  of  soil,  and  in  recommendations  as  to  the  best  use 
to  which  it  can  be  put  At  least  one  county  farm  is  so  efficiently 
managed  in  this  State  that  the  taxpayers  are  put  to  no  expense 
for  the  care  of  their  poor,  except  for  occasional  appropriations  for 
permanent  improvements. 

The  success  of  this  particular  farm  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  the  county  elected  the  right  man  to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  poor,  but  that  they  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  him  in 
office  for  a  score  or  more  of  years.  Gradually  he  built  up  a  fine 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle,  and  improved  the  fertility  of 
the  farm.  It  was  only  by  the  constant  effort  of  years  that  the  farm 
was  raised  to  its  present  high  efficiency  as  a  means,  not  only  of 
providing  food  for  the  almshouse  inmates,  but  of  providing  a 
revenue  for  their  entire  maintenance.  This  makes  it  plain,  that  in 
every  county  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the  right  man  and  keep  him 
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in  office  imtil  his  efficiency  thoroughly  matures.  The  best  known 
way  of  doing  this  is  not  through  election  and  politics,  but  through 
the  channel  of  the  civil  service,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  the  past  winter  tp  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  of  poor  imder  civil  service  regulations.  Even 
civil  service  rules  can  be  abused,  for  your  committee  has  learned 
of  cases  in  which  political  pressure  was  able  to  override  the  civil 
service  system,  or  at  least  indifference  led  to  the  appointment  of 
persons  whose  qualifications  were  not  such  as  they  should  have 
been.  But  with  conscientious  enforcement  of  the  civil  service  law, 
we  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coimties  and  of  their  de- 
pendent wards  can  be  attained  by  making  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  poor  appointive,  and  causing  the  tenure  of  office  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  good  behavior  and  efficiency  of  the  incumbent 
For  details  concerning  recent  improvements  in  almdiouses  and 
their  important  needs,  your  committee  begs  to  refer  to  the  reports 
of  visitation  of  almshouses  in  the  several  judicial  districts. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

S.  W.  KOSENDALE, 

Chairman, 
JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Je., 
DANIEL  W.  BURDIOK, 

OommUtee. 
November  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND  PUB- 
Lie  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

During  the  calendar  year  1913  I  have  visited  all  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York  situated  in  the  First  Judicial 
District  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  new  buildings,  and 
to  the  improvements  made  in  the  old  ones. 

Overcrowding  is  general  throughout  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities,  and  the  city  should  take  prompt  and  sufficient  measures 
to  relieve  present  discomforts  due  to  this  cause,  and  make  pro- 
vision elsewhere  for  the  future  needs  of  a  greater  population. 
New  York  City  has  less  than  5,000  beds  in  its  general  public  hos- 
pitals, while  London  has  17,000  such  beds  and  Paris  has  in  its 
thirty-one  public  hospitals  16,000  beds.  Neither  London  nor 
Paris,  has  the  congestion  of  population  nor  the  overwhelming 
immigration  that  comes  to  New  York  City.  The  principal  needs 
of  the  public  charities  of  the  city,  whether  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities^  Bellevoe  and  Allied  Hospitals  or 
the  Department  of  Health,  are  now  and  have  been  for  years 
greatly  enlarged  facilities  in  every  direction,  and  better  compen- 
sated help,  particularly  throughout  the  lower  grades  of  the  service. 
While  conditions  are  improved  since  the  objectionable  practice  of 
introducing  workhouse  prisoners  as  helpers  in  the  wards  was  dis- 
continued, yet  the  wages  now  allowed  the  Department  of  Charities 
by  the  city  are  so  inadequate  that  positions  are  accepted  mainly 
because  of  passing  financial  emergencies,  and  the  helpers  whose 
services  are  worth  retaiiiing  resign  in  great  numbers  for  better 
compensation  in  other  work.  The  good  of  the  service,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  but  most  of  all  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the 
sick  poor  of  the  city,  all  demand  the  payment  of  reasonable  wages 
for  hospital  helpers,  in  order  to  secure  and  retain  the  services  of 
a  better  class  of  attendants. 

As  heretofore  stated,  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  New 
York  City  continue  to  be  administered  by  tiiree  separate  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government,  each  of  which  carries  on  work 
similar  in  character  to  that  carried  on  by  the  others.    It  is  obvious 
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that  there  would  be  great  improyement  in  haying  a  consolidation 
of  hospital  management  under  one  head,  leaying  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  the  care  of  the  relatiyely 
able-bodied  poor  in  the  city  homes,  or  ahnshouses,  and  other  like 
public  iDstitutions  of  charity. 

Notes  on  the  improvements  and  needs  of  the  several  institutions 
follow. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

City  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island. 

The  laundry  building  is  completed  and  occupied  and  the 
construction  of  a  dormitory  building  for  female  employees  has 
been  begun.  Other  improvements  under  way  are  electric  lighting 
throughout  the  buildings,  two  new  electric  elevators,  a  modern 
operating  room,  an  interior  fire  alarm  system,  a  general  renova- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  repairs  to  the  roof  of  the  main  building 
and  to  the  boat  landing.  The  wards  for  male  patients  are  in- 
adequate and  overcrowding  results  during  the  winter  months. 
Temporary  beds  are  placed  in  the  wards  each  night  to  accommo- 
date the  excess  of  patients. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  hospital  are  general  dining  rooms 
for  patients  convenient  to  the  central  kitchen,  a  dormitory  build- 
ing for  male  employees,  balconies  for  patients,  and  new  coal 
hoisting  apparatus. 

Metropolitan  Hospital,  Blackwell's  Island. 

Construction  of  the  dormitoiy  building  for  men  employees  has 
been  continued  during  the  year  and  the  erection  of  an  extension 
to  the  East  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  is  under  way.  A  service 
building  containing  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  for  the  Tuber- 
culosis Infirmary  group  has  been  begun.  The  Catholic  chapel 
has  been  completed  and  opened.  The  grounds  have  been  improved 
by  the  construction  of  additional  walks  and  the  planting  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  Because  of  badly  executed  plans  the  dormitory  build^ 
ing  for  women  employees,  which  was  opened  on  October  14,  1912, 
had  to  be  vacated  on  December  20,  1913,  on  account  of  the  settling 
of  one  end  and  the  resultant  cracking  of  the  walls.    The  capacity 
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of  the  hospital  for  male  patients  is  frequently  exceeded  during 
the  winter.  Important  needs  of  the  institution  are  additional 
pavilions,  a  service  building  and  a  reception  building  for  the 
main  hospitaL 

New  Yobk  City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 
Manhattan  Division. 
Improvements  include  seven  new  sewers  to  the  river,  an  in- 
closed porch  for  the  North  Pavilion,  a  large  amount  of  road  and! 
walk  building,  and  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  groxmds. 
The  institution  should  have  a  day  room  for  women,  a  staff  house, 
a  service  building,  a  home  for  nurses,  electric  lighting  in  all  build- 
ings, and  additional  facilities  for  handling  coal. 

New  York  City  Children's  Hospitals  and  Schools, 
Bandall's  Island. 

The  new  nurses'  home  and  the  industrial  school  building  have 
been  completed  and  occupied.  A  large  power  house  and  laundry, 
and  an  addition  to  Pavilion  F  are  now  under  construction. 
The  principal  needs  of  the  institution  are  dormitory  buildings  for 
male  and  for  female  employees,  better  facilities  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  eye  and  skin  cases,  and  electric  lighting  in  the  buildings 
not  now  so  equipped.  Larger  wages  for  the  lower  classes  of 
hospital  helpers,  in  order  that  a  better  grade  of  men  and  women 
may  be  employed,  are  especially  needed  in  this  institution  since 
most  of  the  employees  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  children. 

Municipal  Lodging  House. 

This  building  is  well  designed  and  is  nearly  new.  During  the 
year  the  ventilation  of  the  boiler  room  and  the  laundry  has  been 
improved,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  painted.  The 
Lodging  House  is  frequently  overcrowded  during  the  winter,  and 
the  n,uinber  applying  for  shelter  has  recently  been  especially 
large.  A  branch  in  Brooklyn  would  somewhat  relieve  the  demands 
made  upon  this  institution  and  would  at  the  same  time  provide 
more  conveniently  for  the  homeless  poor. 
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The  Moboue. 

The  morgue  building  at  the  foot  of  East  26th  street  is  old  and 
unsuitable.  Its  presence  must  necessarily  be  objectionable  to  the 
patients  in  the  adjacent  pavilions  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  to  those 
in  the  tuberculosis  wards  on  the  boat  near  by.  The  removal  of 
the  morgue  to  the  quarters  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  new 
pathological  building  of  Bellevue  Hospital  is  most  desirable. 

BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS 

Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  plant  was  continued 
during  the  year.  Surgical  pavilions  I-K  and  L-M  are  now  prac- 
tically complete  and  a  staff  house  for  the  resident  physician  is 
\mder  construction.  The  work  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  Bellevue,  according  to  plans  prepared  some  years  ago,  in- 
cludes the  construction  of  the  additional  pavilions  C-D,  F-G,  and 
E-H,  of  an  isolation  pavilion,  and  of  additional  buildings  for 
nurses  and  employees. 

FoRDHAM  Hospital. 

Roof  wards  for  female  medical  cases  have  been  completed  and 
occupied.  The  emergency  cases  received  from  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing section  of  the  city  frequently  overcrowd  the  hospital.  An 
additional  wing  is  therefore  needed.  The  nurses'  home  and  the 
employees'  dormitory  should  also  be  enlarged. 

Gouverneur  Hospital. 

This  hospital,  located  in  a  most  congested  section  of  the  city, 
has  a  large  emergency  and  dispensary  service.  The  dispensary 
now  occupies  inadequate  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main 
hospital  building.  A  site  for  a  new  dispensary  has  been  secured 
and  a  suitable  building,  so  much  needed  for  this  purpose,  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 

Harlem  Hospital. 

Work  on  the  new  nurses'  home  has  progressed  during  the  year 
and  is  now  approaching  completion.     This  building  will  provide 
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needed  acconunodationd  for  female  nurses,  officers  and  employees. 
The  construction  of  the  new  wing  of  the  main  hospital  building 
has  begun.  Accident,  detention,  and  reception  ward  facilities,  at 
present  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  will  be  properly  provided 
for  in  the  new  wing. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

Otisville  Sanatorium,  Otisville. 

This  institution,  located  at  Otisville,  Orange  county,  receives 
tuberculosis  patients  whose  condition  is  considered  favorable  for 
their  recovery.  It  has  at  present  capacity  for  about  six  hundred 
patients.  Improvements  during  the  year  include  the  construction 
of  a  reception  house  and  a  service  building  for  the  women's  unit, 
an  additional  ward  building  for  the  women  and  one  for  the 
children.  A  laundry  building,  to  replace  the  one  partially  burned, 
is  under  construction.  The  work  of  providing  a  water  system 
fed  by  gravity  from  a  large  artificial  lake  has  been  continued. 

The  large  property  of  the  sanatorium  comprising  some  1,300 
acres  is  admirably  situated  for  its  present  use.  Additional  build- 
ings which  are  greatly  needed  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  institution  include  an  infirmary  building,  a  recreation  hall 
for  men  patients,  and  a  staff  house. 

Riverside  Hospital,  North  Brother  Island. 

This  hospital  receives  persons  having  tuberculosis  and  also  cares 
for  measles  and  a  few  cases  of  other  contagious  diseases.  Two 
additional  ward  buildings  for  tuberculosis  were  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. An  addition  to  the  nurses'  home  is  nearly  completed. 
Four  new  boilers  for  the  steam  heating  plant  have  been  installed 
and  a  tunnel  for  conducting  steam  and  hot  water  pipes  to  the 
several  buildings  has  been  constructed.  The  principal  needs  of 
the  hospital  are  a  modem  service  building,  dormitory  buildings 
for  male  and  female  employees,  and  a  new  chapel. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 
Commissioner  First  Judicial  District 

New  York,  December  30,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  SECOND  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

Your  Commissioner  begs  to  report  that  during  the  past  year 
all  the  almshouses  of  the  district  have  beeji  visited  and  the  condi- 
tion of  most  of  the  institutions  found  satisfactory  as  shown  by  the 
following  notes. 

Sea  View  Hospital,  Staten  Island. 

This  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  having 
tuberculosis  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  October 
28,  1913.  The  buildings,  all  of  which  are  now  practically  com- 
plete, include  eight  pavilions  for  patients,  a  service  building,  a 
surgical  building,  a  staff  house,  a  home  for  nurses,  a  power  house 
and  laundry,  and  a  garage.  The  hospital  is  well  designed  and  is 
properly  furnished  and  equipped.  Its  completion  largely  increases 
the  facilities  of  the  city  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  relief  and 
control  of  tuberculosis. 

Kings  County  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

Additions  to  the  bakery  and  to  the  storehouse  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  staff  house  and  an  addition  to  the  psychopathic  ward 
are  under  construction.  New  floors  and  plumbing  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  ward  for  nervous  cases.  The  principal  needs  are  the 
extension  of  the  facilities  of  the  main  and  the  children's  hospitals, 
dormitory  buildings  for  men  and  women  employees,  a  detention 
hospital,  and  a  maternity  pavilion.  The  few  tuberculosis  patients 
who  remain  at  this  general  hospital  should  be  provided  for  else- 
where. 

City  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm, 
Brooklyn  Division. 

This  institution  needs  a  hospital  building  for  chronic  cases,  a 
building  for  industries,  a  modem  service  building,  a  larger  day 
room  for  men,  and  an  interior  fire  alarm  system. 
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CUMBEBLAND  StEBBT  HoSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

A  practical  rebuilding  of  this  hospital  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  it  safe  from  fire  dangers  and  convenient  for  hospital  use.  A 
motor  ambulance  should  be  provided. 

Gebenpoint  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

The  construction  of  this  new  hospital  was  begun  on  December 
21,  1912,  and  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  The  hospital  is 
located  in  the  Grreenpoint  section  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  not  at 
present  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Its  completion, 
therefore,  will  mark  an  important  step  in  providing  a  complete 
hospital  system  for  the  city. 

Bradford  Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

The  small  hospital  at  this  point  is  designed  for  emergency  and 
dispensary  service  only.  An  adjoining  building  has  recently  been 
rented  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees.  A  new  site  for 
the  East  New  York  Hospital,  which  will  replace  the  Bradford 
Street  Hospital,  has  recently  been  acquired.  The  erection  on  this 
site  of  a  hospital  to  cost  about  $500,000  is  planned. 

Coney  Island  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

This  modem  hospital  has  been  in  operation  about  three  years. 
Some  grading  of  the  grounds  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

Farm  Colony,  Staten  Island. 

A  new  stable  has  been  completed  and  the  old  stable  converted 
into  a  machine  shop.  A  new  band  stand  and  a  garage  have  also 
been  constructed.  Additional  buildings  tuxder  construction  are  a 
laundry,  and  a  service  building  which  will  provide  kitchen  and 
dining  rooms.  The  institution  needs  an  infirmary,  an  industrial 
building  and  a  new  morgua 

North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay  Town  Almshouse. 

Plans  for  a  new  almshouse  are  under  way.  The  old  building,  a 
three-story  frame  structure,  with  the  first  floor  practically  at 
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ground  level,  has  rough  whitewashed  walls^  dark  halls,  narrow 
stairways  and  it  is  overcrowded.  The  need  of  a  new  almshouse 
has  been  apparent  for  several  years,  and  the  towns  of  North  Hemp- 
stead and  Oyster  Bay  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  prospect  of 
the  improvement  in  the  care  of  their  poor,  which  will  follow  the 
completion  of  a  modem,  sanitary  building. 

Hempstead  Town  Almshouse. 

The  new  Hempstead  Town  Almshouse  is  a  two-story  brick  and 
tile  building  with  fireproof  floors  and  sanitary  bases.  The  only 
wood  used  in  its  construction  is  for  doors  and  windows.  It  was 
occupied  December  21,  1912,  for  the  first  time,  and  cost  with  its 
equipment  $35,000. 

The  central  section  is  occupied  by  the  keeper.  Both  the  right 
wing  for  men  and  the  left  wing  for  women  are  arranged  to  include 
single  rooms,  large  dormitories,  a  sitting  room  with  light  on  three 
sides  and  a  broad  porch.  The  pltunbing  is  modem.  The  town  of 
Hempstead  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  completion  and 
use  of  so  sanitary  and  convenient  a  building  for  its  town  homa 

Suffolk  County  Almshouse. 

The  Suffolk  County  Almshouse  is  a  two-story  frame  building 
with  a  central  section  a  story  and  a  half  higher  and  with  two  rear 
wings  each  two  stories  high.  There  is  a  two-story  detached  hos- 
pital. The  main  building  has  shingled  sides,  is  in  good  repair, 
and  presents  an  attractive  appearance  in  its  well-kept  grounds. 
An  abundance  of  light,  of  fresh  air  and  marked  cleanliness  make 
it  a  sanitary  and  comfortable  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 
Recent  improvements  include  new  hardwood  floors  in  the  office, 
hall  and  administration  dining  room;  administration  section  re- 
papered  and  the  office  and  dining  room  refurnished.  There  is  a 
new  hot  water  tank,  the  old  tank  being  used  now  to  replace  a 
smaller  tank  and  receive  the  return  from  the  steam  heating  system. 
The  farm  contains  610  acres,  about  300  of  which  are  under 
cultivation. 

The  basement  smoking  room  for  men  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  a  detached  day  room  with  modem 
toilet  facilities  is  needed.  A  larger  and  better  hospital  is  desirable, 
and  also  a  power  laundry. 
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Suffolk  County  Children's  Home. 

The  Suffolk  County  Children's  Home  is  a  three-story  and  base- 
ment frame  building  with  shingled  sides  and  tin  roof.  It  is  located 
a  short  distance  from  the  almshouse.  It  has  been  repaired  and  re- 
painted recently ;  new  toilets  were  added  on  the  second  and  third 
floors,  and  some  new  equipment  was  provided  for  the  school  room. 
The  s^regation  of  the  colored  children  is  recommended,  and 
also  the  removal  of  tubercular  children.  Forty-seven  children 
of  whom  twenty-three  are  colored  were  present  Two  of  the 
colored  children  are  tubercular  orthopedic  cases. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  RICHARD  KEVIN,  M.  D., 
Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 
October  1,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  THIRD  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Tiiird  Judicial  District  having  made 
his  annual  visitation  oi  almshouses  ana  puoiic  hospitals  uegs  xo 
submit  the  following  report  as  to  tlieir  conoition  aiuing  tlie  nscal 
year  ended  tteptemDer  iJU,  191^: 

Ihe  two  institutions  located  in  Albany  and  Troy  are  the  largest 
of  tlie  county  almshouses  in  the  district,  each  havmg  over  iivyu 
inmates.  Ihere  is  a  tendency  in  the  larger  amisnousv^s,  especially 
thuse  in  or  near  cities,  to  harbor  in  winter  auie-bouieu  men  wno 
are  content  to  remain  idle  and  live  at  the  county  s  expense  rather 
than  to  support  themselves.  Men  whose  commitment,  if  justih- 
able,  should  be  for  only  a  brief  period,  settle  down  and  spend  the 
winter  in  institutions.  A  special  inciuiry  made  at  the  itensselaer 
County  Almshouse  at  the  beginning  of  winter  disclosed  the  tact 
that  nearly  twenty-live  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  present  were  men 
who  were  apparently  able  to  work,  and  that  the  presence  of  these 
men  in  the  almshouse  tended  to  overcrowd  the  men's  dormitories, 
so  that  the  aged,  feeble,  sick,  crippled  and  blind  inmates,  who 
were  proper  charges  on  the  county  and  towns,  were  made  less  com- 
fortable by  the  presence  of  this  unnecessary  population  of  loafers, 
and  that  the  attic  of  the  men's  building,  which  ought  in  no  case  to 
be  used  for  a  dormitory,  being  unfinished  and  ill  ventilated,  had 
been  opened  and  eighteen  men  were  sleeping  in  it.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  in  Troy  would  seem  to  be  more  active  investigation 
of  cases  in  the  city  of  Troy,  for  the  able-bodied  inmates  are  almost 
without  exception  committed  from  that  city,  and  the  provision  of 
a  municipal  lodging  house  for  the  vagrant  and  itinerant  laborers, 
who  are  not  proper  cases  to  be  sent  to  the  police  station.  Thus  the 
almshouse  can  be  reserved  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  aged  who 
are  its  proper  wards,  and  pauperism  due  to  shiftlessness  and  lazi- 
ness can  be  discouraged  instead  of  encouraged  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time  by  the  easy  means  of  commitment  to  the  almshouse 
Vol.  1  —  15  1449] 
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for  the  winter  months.  Poor  law  officers  have  an  important  duty 
to  perform  to  see  that  only  those  who  are  sick,  aged,  or  necessarily 
dependent  are  admitted  to  institutions,  for  if  they  err  in  their  de- 
cisions and  are  too  lenient  in  their  rulings,  the  very  offices  which  the 
county  and  towns  have  created  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pauperism 
in  the  community  will  become  agencies  for  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism. When  men  who  are  naturally  shiftless  and  ease-loving  learn 
that  the  county  will  maintain  them  for  nothing,  and  provide  them 
with  clean  beds,  heated  rooms,  tobacco,  winter  clothing  and  plain 
but  nourishing  food,  for  the  asking,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
expect  these  men  to  be  willing  subsequently  to  work  in  the  cold 
of  winter  and  expose  themselves  to  hardship,  when  an  easier  way 
of  livelihood  is  open  to  them.  Thus  in  such  cases  irreparable 
harm  is  done  to  these  men,  by  the  weakening  of  their  already 
weak  characters,  when  they  are  first  suffered  to  present  themselves 
at  the  door  of  the  charity  commissioner  and  ask  alms  for  which 
the  laboring  members  of  the  community  must  pay.  Charity  de- 
partments unless  wisely  and  judiciously  administered  are  greatly 
in  danger  of  adding  to  the  financial  burdens  of  the  community 
unnecessary  expense,  and  to  weaken  those  who  waver  between 
dependence  and  self-support  by  alms  too  freely  granted,  until  they 
become  permanent  members  of  the  dependent  class. 

Proper  nursing  of  the  sick  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
almshouses.  The  sick  poor  are  proper  subjects  for  care  in  county 
institutions,  and  when  the  county  has  once  accepted  the  duty  of 
caring  for  these  unfortunate  persons,  it  should  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions conscientiously.  Not  only  should  there  be  special  rooms  or 
buildings  set  apart  for  hospital  purposes,  but  these  wards  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  patients  should  have  tender 
and  efficient  care.  The  hospital  care  of  the  sick  in  the  third 
judicial  district  almshouses  needs  further  improvement,  and  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  the  emplojonent  of  trained  nurses. 
Cases  have  been  noted  in  which  persons  almost  without  experience 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  without  proper  qualifications  to  imder- 
take  the  work  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  county  hospitals. 

Passing  the  several  almshouses  in  brief  review  we  find  no  im- 
portant changes  at  the  Albany  almshouse,  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  county  site,  with  a  more  adequate  farm.  The  Columbia 
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County  Almshouse  is  improved  by  the  erection  of  a  new  toilet 
tower  for  men  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $1,500.  This  almshouse 
is  crowded,  and  if  the  population  cannot  be  decreased  in  winter 
by  the  discharge  of  able-bodied  inmates,  a  new  wing  for  men  is 
needed  to  prevent  congestion.  Greene  County  Almshouse  has  im- 
proved its  fire  protection,  and  many  minor  repairs  are  noted. 
The  floors  are  badly  worn  and  should  be  relaid  with  hard  wood. 
The  beds  are  also  out  of  date.  The  Lakeview  Sanitarium  at  Troy, 
which  is  the  Rensselaer  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  has  a 
resident  medical  superintendent  instead  of  a  nonresident  super- 
intendent. More  than  $2,000  were  laid  out  to  repair  the  build- 
ing. The  fire  protection  is  still  inadequate,  and  interior  painting 
is  needed.  Rensselaer  county  has  a  small  hospital  for  the  care 
of  tuberculosis  patients,  but  the  almshouse  needs  a  new,  adequate 
hospital  with  a  staff  of  trained  nurses.  Schoharie  County  Alms- 
house appears  to  lack  proper  nursing  of  the  sick.  Although  it  is 
a  small  institution  and  may  not  need  the  constant  attendance  of 
a  nurse,  inmates  who  are  sick  enough  to  require  such  service 
should  receive  it,  and  it  can  be  temporarily  provided.  The  Sulli- 
van County  Almshouse  is  an  old  wooden  structure  with  inade- 
quate fire  protection,  and  the  philanthropic  citizens  of  the  county 
should  not  rest  until  they  secure  the  erection  of  a  modern,  safe 
almshouse,  which  wiU  be  a  credit  to  the  county,  instead  of  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  inmates  as  the  present  almshouse  is. 
The  Kingston  City  Almshouse  suffers  by  frequent  changes  of 
administration.  It  is  an  old  brick  building  in  need  of  constant 
repair.  Both  interior  and  exterior  painting  are  needed  at  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  some  new  floors  and  better  fire  pro- 
tection. The  Ulster  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  located  in 
Kingston,  began  as  a  summer  camp  in  1908,  and  now  consists  of 
a  two-story  frame  building  with  a  capacity  of  nine  patients  and 
an  adjacent  bungalow  with  a  capacity  of  four  patients.  The 
daily  per  capita  cost  is  $1.40.  In  the  Ulster  County  Almshouse 
ordinary  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year.  The 
great  need  is  for  an  adequate  hospital,  for  there  is  no  special 
equipment  for  the  care  of  sick  women,  and  the  crowded  infirmary 
for  men  is  over  the  institution  kitchen  and  bake  shop  and  subject 
to  the  heat  and  odors  of  cooking.     Since  the  infirmary  will  not 
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accommodate  all  the  sick  men,  some  of  tliem  are  distributed  in 
the  dormitories.  These  include  four  aged  men  confined  to  the 
bed  much  of  the  time,  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  their  more  able- 
bodied  roommates,  also  an  eye  cancer  case,  two  paralytics  and  a 
varicose  leg  ulcer  case.  The  Ulster  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  a  duty  to  meet  with  regard  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  Ulster 
County  Almshouse,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  matter  will 
receive  early  consideration,  and  a  suitable  hospital  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  almshouse. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE, 
Commissioner  J  Third  Judicial  District 
December  30,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  FOURTH  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

To  the  Staie  Board  of  Charities: 

The  ten  almshouses  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  have  been 
visited  and  inspected  during  the  year  and  reports  stating  the  con- 
ditions found  presented  to  the  Board.  These  reports  show  in 
most  instances  gratifying  improvements,  particularly  as  regards 
the  matter  of  fire  protection.  Two  almshouses,  those  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  counties,  are  large  buildings  of  the  obso- 
lete congregate  type  which  need  extensive  changes  and  improve- 
ments. The  Schenectady  County  Almshouse  is  the  only  alms- 
house in  the  district  situated  within  the  limits  of  a  city.  The 
city  of  Schenectady  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  alms- 
house, once  suburban,  is  now  located  in  a  closely  built  residential 
section.  The  plot  of  five  acres  is  used  entirely  for  the  buildings 
and  the  grounds.  A  location  in  the  country  is  most  desirable,  both 
for  economy  of  maintenance  and  for  the  better  control  of  inmates. 

A  brief  statement  showing  the  important  improvements  and 
the  principal  needs  of  each  almshouse  is  appended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  F.  GOW, 
^Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District. 
The  Capitol, 

November  15,  1913. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

Canton 

Superintendent,  A.  C.  Gates.    Capacity,  125. 

The  fire  protection  has  been  improved  by  doorway  exits  opening 

upon  the  three  fire  escapee,  arrangement  of  the  principal  exit 

doors  to  open  outward,  placing  electric  wires  in  metal  conduits 

and  lining  the  dumb  waiter  shaft  with  asbestos.    While  the  im- 
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proved  means  of  egress  provided  in  recent  years  have  made  for 
the  safety  of  the  inmates,  yet  the  main  building  is  old  and  badly 
worn,  and  should  have  extensive  renovation  and  repair.  A  hospi- 
tal and  modem  hospital  equipment  should  be  provided  for  the 
better  care  and  greater  comfort  of  sick  inmates.  Another  im- 
portant need  is  larger  water  storage  which  shall  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  water  under  good  pressure. 

PRANKLIN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Malonb 

Keeper,  Patrick  H.  Tummons.    Capacity,  70. 

The  only  improvement  during  the  year  has  been  the  provision 
of  metal  water  tanks  of  larger  capacity.  Inmates  occupy  a  large 
three-story  brick  building  of  the  congregate  type.  Approved  iron 
stairway  fire  escapes  with  doorway  exits  from  each  floor  are 
urgently  needed.  Improved  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
should  include  a  hospital  with  modem  hospital  equipment  and  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  nurse.  A  larger  laundry  is  also 
needed. 

CLINTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
East  Beekmantown 

Superintendent,  W.  A.  McMartin.    Capacity,  75. 

This  institution  occupies  attractive  buildings  constructed  on  a 
modem  cottage  plan.  As  the  buildings  were  erected  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  little  improvement  is  needed.  Storage 
batteries  which  will  supply  current  when  the  dynamo  is  not 
running  would  add  to  the  safety  of  the  inmates.  The  floor  of 
the  shower  bath  room  should  be  r^raded  to  provide  proper 
drainage. 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Whallonsburg 

Superintendent,  Horace  H.  Nya     Capacity,  54. 

The  buildings  of  this  almshouse  are  for  the  most  part  old  and 
somewhat  worn.  New  hardwood  floors  are  needed  in  the  dormi- 
tories. Fire  protection  should  be  improved  by  suitable  stairway 
fire  escapes  on  each  of  the  two  dormitory  buildings  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  standpipe  in  the  women's  building  to  the  second 
floor. 
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WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
WUbbensburg 

Superintendent,  Edward  W.  Griggs.     Capacity,  86. 

Improvements  include  enameled  wash  bowls  in  the  lavatories 
for  women  and  an  additional  interior  stairway  at  the  rear  of  the 
wing.  The  principal  needs  of  the  institution  are  fire  escapes  for 
the  men's  hospital  and  the  annex  and  a  standpipe  in  the  latter 
building. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Abgyle 

Superintendent,  Frank  Beecher.     Capacity,  85. 

The  era  of  improvement  at  this  almshouse,  which  was  begim 
some  time  ago,  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  New  hard- 
wood  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  men's  dormi- 
tory building,  the  range  has  been  rebricked  and  fire  escapes  con- 
structed on  each  of  the  two  dormitory  buildings.  A  power 
laundry,  a  central  steam  heating  plant  and  a  sanitary  system  of 
sewage  disposal  are  important  needs.  The  employment  of  a 
qualified  nurse  is  necessary  to  secure  the  careful  attention  re- 
quired by  sick  inmates. 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Ballston 

Superintendent,  S.  W.  Pearse.    Capacity,  130. 

The  large  and  well-equipped  hospital  erected  by  private  benevo- 
lence is  a  particularly  excellent  feature  of  this  almshouse.  Im- 
provements during  the  year  include  a  steel  smokestack  and  a  new 
and  larger  washer  in  the  laundry.  Sitting  rooms  for  the  inmates 
should  be  provided. 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
ScheneOtady 

Superintendent,  Charles  H.  Lambert     Capacity,  160. 

The  fire  protection  of  this  almshouse  has  received  careful  at- 
tention and  important  improvements  accomplished  include  five 
new  additional  fire  escapes  from  the  dormitories,  additional 
exits  from  the  dormitory  buildings,  four  new  standpipes  and 
hose,  fireproof  doors  closing  the  corridors  and  twelve  additional 
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fire  extinguishers  A  night  orderly  and  a  night  nurse  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  employees.  The  important  need  of  this  in- 
stitution is  an  almshouse  farm  by  means  of  which  the  inmates 
may  contribute  to  their  support  and  fresh  vegetables,  milk  and 
other  farm  products  be  supplied. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Spbakers 
Superintendent,  Mortimer  Smith.    Capacity,  57. 
No  improvements  or  changes  have  been  made  at  this  institution 
during  the  year.     Outside  stairway  fire  escapes  are  especially 
needed  on  account  of  their  combustible  construction.     Standpipes 
and  hose  should  also  be  installed.    Other  needs  are  a  better  meat 
cooler,  a  bread  mixer  and  a  morgue. 

FULTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Gloversville 

Superintendent,  George  W.  Hillman.    Capacity,  80. 

The  buildings  of  this  almshouse  were  erected  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date  and  are  modem  in  design  and  equipment  but  do  not 
provide  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  A  detached 
hospital  with  suitable  hospital  equipment  is  needed. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  FIFTH  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report  of  visitation  of 
the  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  in  the  Fifth  Judicial  District. 

The  character  of  the  population  in  the  several  almshouses  is  of 
some  interest  in  that  the  persons  in  the  rural  communities  who 
become  paupers  are  to  quite  an  extent  those  who  have  failed  to 
make  a  success  in  life  because  of  inherited  mental  defect.  The 
proportion  of  feeble-minded  persons  in  rural  almshouses  is  quite 
large,  and  the  population  of  the  Lewis  County  Almshouse  is  a 
striking  example  of  this.  Childish  old  persons  are  found  there, 
who  would  not  harm  anyone,  and  who  live  contentedly  imder  the 
kind  guidance  given  them  by  the  officers.  Of  quite  a  different 
type  is  the  population  of  the  Onondaga  County  Home.  Here  are 
noticeable  a  number  of  inmates  who  are  not  strictly  speaking 
feeble-minded,  but  rather  persons  of  sharp  tongues  and  acid  dis- 
positions, whose  nervousness  and  unpleasant  attitude  toward  life 
make  them  impossible  as  members  of  the  households  of  relatives 
and  friends,  who  might  otherwise  be  glad  to  care  for  them.  Many 
of  them  border  on  hysteria  or  dementia,  and  their  minds  seem  to 
have  broken  down,  rather  than  to  represent  congenital  weak- 
mindedness.  The  causes  of  these  mental  breakdowns  are  not  far 
to  seek.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  A  recent  survey  of  the  population  of  the  Oneida  County 
Home  disclosed  the  alarming  fact  that  of  about  250  male  inmates, 
129  were  dependent  because  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  of  80 
women  inmates  5  were  alcoholic.  Communities  which  favor 
the  liquor  traffic  should  remember  that  there  is  a  sure  harvest  of 
criminality  and  pauperism  from  it,  which  is  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  conmiunity,  and  which  breaks  up  homes,  destroys  character, 
and  brings  many  social  evils  in  its  train.  Probably  the  time  will 
never  come  that  there  will  be  no  public  paupers,  so  long  as  mem- 
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bers  of  the  community  are  born  with  feeble  wits,  and  lack  of 
sufficient  inhibition  to  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  spirits. 
It  behooves  the  city  and  county  authorities  to  consider  the  needs 
of  these  weak-willed  and  easily  influenced  citizens,  when  they 
deal  with  such  problems  as  the  social  evil,  the  liquor  traffic  and 
employment  questions. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  almshouse 
population  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  is  the  nationality  of 
the  paupers.  In  country  almshouses  the  inmates  are  mostly  of 
American  stock,  or  at  least  American  bom.  But  in  the  city 
almshouses  a  surprising  number  of  inmates  are  foreign-bom,  and 
these  are  recruited  from  two  nationalities,  the  Irish  and  German, 
about  equally  divided  on  the  whole.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Irish  and  Germans  are  necessarily  races  in  which  the  per  cent,  of 
pauperism  is  high,  and  therefore  undesirable  as  American  citi- 
zens. But  these  aged  Irish  and  German  inmates  represent  failures 
from  that  great  wave  of  Irish  and  German  inmiigration  which 
visited  this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
is  now  replaced  by  an  inrush  of  Italian  and  Slavic  immigration. 
Probably  there  will  never  again  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  Irish 
and  German  inmates  in  the  almshouses  as  at  the  present  time, 
for  many  of  these  very  persons  have  raised  large  families  in 
America,  all  of  whom  are  educated  and  self-supporting,  and  who 
are  constantly  rising  in  the  social  scale,  but  who  for  some  reason 
have  moved  to  other  places,  or  are  unable  to  care  for  their  broken- 
down  parents,  who  have  succumbed  to  the  strain  of  emigration  to 
a  foreign  country  and  the  subsequent  effort  to  make  a  living  and 
rear  a  family  amid  the  severe  competition  and  stem  industrial 
conditions  of  a  new  environment.  Accustomed  for  the  most  part 
to  country  life  in  the  old  country  for  generations  back,  their 
nervous  systems  were  not  adapted  to  the  noise  and  haste  and  com- 
petition of  city  life,  and  many  of  them  have  grown  queer,  if  not 
quite  broken  in  mind,  as  a  result  of  a  long  life  of  new  experiences. 
The  merits  of  Irish  and  German  immigration  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  this  small  remnant  in  the  almshouses,  noticeable  as  it  happens 
to  be  at  the  present  time,  but  by  the  positions  of  honor  and  im- 
portance filled  by  the  descendants  of  such  immigrants,  and  the 
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gradual  but  marked  rise  in  the  social  scale  of  those  who  yesterday 
were  strangers  to  America  and  American  civilization. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  needs  and  condition  of  each  institution 
is  given  below. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

NICHOLAS  M.  PETERS, 
Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District. 
November  5,  1913. 


ALBERT  LINDLEY  LEE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 

FUIrTON 

The  Albert  Lindley  Lee  Memorial  Hospital  has  a  capacity  of 
24,  and  on  the  date  of  last  inspection  had  a  census  of  10.  Persons 
having  contagious  diseases  are  not  admitted,  and  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis unless  emergent  are  refused.  The  superintendent  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse.  No  organized  medical  staff  is  connected  with  the 
hospital  but  any  physician  may  send  his  patients  to  the  hospital 
and  treat  them  there. 

The  hospital  building  is  three-stories  high,  with  three  one-story 
wings.  All  patients  are  cared  for  on  the  first  floor,  but  the  build- 
ing is  not  fireproof.    A  building  for  maternity  cases  is  needed. 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMSHOI^SE 

MlDDLEVTLLE 

The  Herkimer  County  Almshouse  is  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing, with  a  two-story  and  basement  stone  building  in  the  rear, 
used  as  a  dormitory  for  men.  The  capacity  of  the  almshouse  is 
100  and  the  population  119.  This  excess  of  population  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon,  but  the  population  of  the  county  seems  to  grow 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  burden  of  pauperism  to  increase. 
There  is  need  of  an  addition  to  the  almshouse,  for  the  light  and 
air  space  per  bed  are  insufficient  in  a  number  of  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  male  inmates.  The  farm  is  too  small  to  support  the  num- 
ber of  inmates,  and  many  minor  improvements  are  needed  about 
the  premises.  A  great  need  is  for  a  paid  cook,  for  the  food  as 
cooked  by  inmates  is  not  necessarily  clean  or  well  prepared,  and 
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is  invariably  monotonous.  Boiled  meat  and  boiled  potatoes,  with 
gravy  and  cold  bread,  are  served  meal  after  meal,  with  little  or 
no  variety. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
The  Jefferson  Coimty  Almshouse  is  accessible  to  the  city  of 
Watertown,  and  is  a  two-story  brick  structure,  rather  old,  but  in 
comparatively  good  repair.  An  additional  fire-escape  has  improved 
the  fire  protection.  In  this  almshouse  also,  the  cooking  is  done  by 
an  inmate,  an  aged  feeble  woman.  A  competent  paid  cook  is 
recommended. 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
This  comfortable  and  well-kept  almshouse  is  a  brick  two-story 
structure,  pleasantly  located  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.    The  inmates  are 
well  cared  for,  and  the  farm  is  operated  successfully. 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE 

Syracuse 

The  Municipal   Lodging  House  occupies  a  three-story  brick 

building  which  is  leased  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  a  rental  of 

$800  a  year.     It  is  sanitary,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  has 

capacity  for  28  lodgers. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
The  Oneida  County  Almshouse  is  a  modern  structure  built  on 
the  cottage  plan,  and  well  equipped.  Four  new  boilers  and  two 
new  dynamos  have  been  installed  in  the  power  house,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  county  hospital  next  ^ 
door.  The  farm  of  100  acres  is  too  small  for  the  needs  of  so  large 
an  institution.     Sixteen  cattle,  78  hogs  and  7  horses  are  kept. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

The  Oneida  County  Hospital  has  at  last  been  opened  and  is 

in  service.    One  wing  is  set  apart  for  tuberculosis  patients,  with 

a  separate  kitchen  and  laundry.    The  cost  of  the  hospital  is  about 

$240,000  and  it  has  been  about  six  years  in  building.     As  orig- 
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iually  planned  it  contained  no  provision  for  doctors  or  nurses, 
and  a  separate  administration  building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  some  $15,000.  As  noted  above  the  almshouse  and  hospital  will 
have  a  common  heat,  light  and  power  plant,  the  completion  of 
which  cost  about  $-10,000.  After  this  great  expense  and  very 
considerable  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  hospital,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Oneida  coimty  will  derive  material  benefit  from  its 
operation,  and  will  have  a  county  hospital  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  State. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL 
The  buildings  of  the  Onondaga  County  Almshouse  and  Hospital 
vary  in  excellence,  some  of  them  being  very  old,  and  some  of 
modem  sanitary  construction.  Onondaga  county  population 
grows  so  fast,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion, that  the  almshouse  is  hardly  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs,  especially  in  reference  to  hospital  accommodations,  and  an 
addition  to  the  hospital  is  the  most  pressing  need  at  the  present 
time.     There  is  also  need  of  a  new  dormitory  for  men. 

The  general  administration  of  the  almshouse  is  good,  and  the 
inmates  receive  good  care.  The  improvements  made  during  the 
past  year  are  of  a  minor  nature. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

The  Osw^o  County  Almshouse  is  an  old  brick  building,  which 
is  being  gradually  renovated  and  placed  in  sanitary  condition. 
An  extensive  amount  of  metal  sheathing  has  been  done,  and  more 
is  required  to  complete  the  contemplated  changes.  A  new  garage 
and  an  additional  cow  stable  have  been  built.  The  building  is 
not  fire  proof,  and  outside  iron  stairways  should  be  provided. 
The  heating  system  needs  renovating,  for  the  boiler  is  old  and 
consumes  an  excessive  amount  of  coal  to  heat  the  building. 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL 
This  hospital  was  opened  for  patients  October  9,  1913.     It  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Orwell  on  the  State  road,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Richland  station.    The  capacity  is  24,  the  number  of 
patients  11. 
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OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE 
The  Oswego  City  Almshouse  is  an  eflScient  institution,  but 

lacking  in  sufficient  water  supply  for  adequate  fire-protection. 

The  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and  suitably  furnidied.     The 

dietary  on  the  day  of  visitation  was: 

Breakfast:     Oatmeal,  bread,  butter,  coffea 

Dinner:    Ood,  potatoes,  carrots,  rice  pudding,  bread. 

Supper:     Fried  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  coffea 

SYRACUSE  CITY  HOSPITAL 

The  Syracuse  City  Hospital  is  located  at  416  Teall  street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  The  present  site  of  eight  acres 
was  purchased  about  18Y2  and  the  two  buildings  thereon  were 
first  used  for  smallpox  patients  only.  Since  1901  it  has  been  used 
as  a  general  hospital  for  such  acute  communicable  diseases  as 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  measles.  Tuberculosis  is 
refused  except  in  complication  with  one  of  the  other  diseases  men- 
tioned and  only  emergent  erysipelas  cases  are  received.  The  plant 
consists  of  seven  detached  buildings,  all  of  frame  construction 
excepting  the  power  house.  A  modem  set  of  fireproof  buildings 
is  needed. 

UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

An  important  and  long  needed  improvement  in  this  hospital'  has 
been  completed,  viz.,  a  new  nurses'  home.  Formerly  the  nurses 
lived  in  the  hospital  in  close  proximity  to  the  patients.  Tubercu- 
losis patients  have  been  removed  to  the  recently  opened  Oneida 
County  Hospital.  The  capacity  is  76.  The  building  is  old  and 
needs  thorough  interior  renovation. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  SIXTH  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  submits  here- 
with his  report  on  the  almshouses,  children's  home  and  public 
hospitals  in  the  district.  Examination  of  these  institutions  dur- 
ing the  year  has  shown  them  to  be  well  managed.  Inmates  are 
housed  comfortably,  fed  suitably  and  in  many  instances  real 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare  is  manifested.  Such  defects  as 
exist  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  appropriations 
to  provide  needed  additions  and  improvements  to  the  plants  and 
their  equipment 

The  almshouses  in  this  district  are,  with  one  exception,  rural 
institutions  occupying  in  many  instances  light  frame  buildings 
which  soon  deteriorate  and  require  a  constantly  increasing  outlay 
for  repairs.  The  risk  involved  in  keeping  aged  and  infirm  in- 
mates in  combustible  buildings  is  also  a  very  important  considera- 
tion. An  illustration  of  this  fact  has  recently  been  afforded  at 
the  Madison  County  Almshouse,  the  main  building  of  which  was 
burned  on  October  23,  1913.  Fortunately  the  fire  started  in  the 
attic  and  occurred  during  the  day  so  that  all  the  inmates  were 
removed  in  safety.  Had  the  fire  broken  out  at  night,  the  result 
might  have  been  disastrous.  Plans  for  new  buildings  which  will 
be  a  credit  to  Madison  county  are  now  in  preparation. 

As  in  previous  reports,  I  desire  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
need  for  an  almshouse  in  Schuyler  county.  The  present  method 
of  boarding  out  the  poor  in  family  homes  is  unsatisfactory,  in 
that  supervision  is  difficult,  abuses  are  certain  to  occur,  and  the 
association  of  confirmed  paupers  with  the  young  is  most  unde- 
sirable. The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  repeatedly  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  supervisors  of  this  county  the  im- 
proved care  of  the  poor  and  the  economy  which  would  result  from 
the  establishment  of  an  almshouse,  but  these  efforts  have  not  as 
yet  been  successful. 

[469] 
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A  summary  showing  the  improvements  during  the  year  and  the 
principal  needs  of  the  several  institutions  is  appended  to  this 
report. 

Resi>ectfully  submitted, 

D.  W.  BURDICK, 
Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
The  Capitol, 

November  15,  1913. 


BROOME  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

BiNGHAMTON 

Keeper,  Edwin  D.  Swart     Capacity,  195. 

Improvements  during  the  year  include  a  new  brick  flour  room 
and  a  concrete  veranda  on  the  isolation  building.  Buildings  are 
generally  in  good  condition  and  adequate  for  their  present  use. 
The  women's  building  is,  however,  too  small  for  the  number  of 
women  inmates  and  the  basement  dining  room  for  both  sexes  is 
also  overcrowded.  Hospital  wings  for  the  isolation  of  infectious 
cases  and  for  the  care  of  infants  are  needed. 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Pbbston 

Superintendent,  Frank  J.  Quinn.    Capacity,  85. 

The  Chenango  County  Almshouse  has  a  good  plant  and  is  well 
managed.  Improvements  include  fire  doors  in  the  corridors,  a 
standpipe  and  an  extinguisher  in  the  women's  building,  a  new 
bath  tub  for  the  women,  a  new  smokestack,  a  new  watering 
trough,  and  a  new  approach  to  the  bam.  The  principal  needs 
are  a  suitable  fire  eecape  from  the  second  floor  of  the  women's 
dormitory  building,  larger  storage  space  for  coal,  and  modem  bath 
tubs  in  the  men's  section. 

OOETLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Cobtland 

Keeper,  Edward  Parks.     Capacity,  85. 

The  ]>opulation  of  this  institution  is  less  than  in  former  years 
and  ample  space  for  the  present  number  of  inmates  is  available. 
Fire  escapes  have  recently  been  erected  on  the  men's  dormitory 
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and  on  the  hospital.  Other  improvements  are  new  hardwood  floors 
in  the  main  bxdlding  and  pads  instead  of  straw  mattresses  for  the 
beds.  Additional  liquid  chemical  flre  extinguishers  are  needed  in 
the  main  building. 

DELAWAKE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Delhi 

Superintendent,  J.  F.  Foreman.     Capacity,  60. 

As  the  buildings  of  this  almshouse  are  frame  structures  which 
are  becoming  rather  old,  a  constantly  increasing  outlay  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The  risk  involved  in  caring 
for  aged  and  infirm  men  and  women  in  combustible  buildings 
is  considerable  even  though  adequate  fire  escapes  are  provided.  A 
modem  detached  hospital  building  is  urgently  needed.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  the  replacement  of  the  present  buildings 
by  a  new  and  up-to-date  almshouse  plant  is  recommended.  Such 
a  plant  would  probably  be  more  economical  to  operate  and  would 
certainly  add  to  the  safety  of  the  inmates.  Recent  improvements 
include  repainting  the  main  building,  the  installation  of  electric 
lights,  a  new  fire  escape  at  the  end  of  each  wing,  fireproof  doors 
in  the  main  building  and  lining  the  reservoir  to  conserve  the 
water  supply. 

MADISON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Eaton 
Superintendent,  Louis  P.  Burden. 

The  main  building  of  the  Madison  County  Almshouse,  a  large 
frame  structure,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the  morning  of 
October  23,  1913.  Since  the  fire  the  inmates  have  been  quartered 
temporarily  in  the  other  buildings  on  the  premises.  The  con- 
struction of  a  new  almshouse  during  the  summer  of  1914  is 
planned. 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Phoenix  Mills 
Superintendent,  Levant  W.  Seeger.     Capacity,  150. 
The  plant  of  this  almshouse  is  now  generally  good  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  frame  dormitory  buildings  for  men  which 
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are  crowded,  old,  badly  worn,  and  therefore  unsuitabla  They 
should  be  replaced  by  new  and  modem  buildings  of  substantial 
construction  and  ample  capacity.  During  the  year  a  large  storage 
reservoir  has  been  constructed,  new  mattresses  have  been  pur- 
chased and  a  power  meat  chopper  installed.  A  standpipe  in  each 
building,  outside  hydrants,  and  a  supply  of  fire  hose  should  be 
provided. 

TOMPKmS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Ithaca 

Keeper,  Philo  B.  Smith.    Capacity,  Y5. 

Improvements  during  the  year  include  the  piping  of  hot  water 
to  the  buildings  for  inmates,  a  septic  tank  for  the  sanitary  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  new  laundry  tubs  and  dryer,  and  a  large  bam  to 
replace  the  one  burned  last  year.  The  principal  needs  are  ade- 
quate water  storage  under  proper  pressure,  the  installation  of 
standpipes  and  fire  hose,  and  of  outside  hydrants,  additional 
power  laundry  machinery,  and  the  employment  of  an  experienced 
nurse. 

CHEMUNG  OOUlfTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Bbbesfobt 
Superintendent,  George  Clark.     Capacity,  125. 
The  large  new  hospital  and  women's  building  now  under  con- 
struction, will  provide  proper  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  will  promote  greatly  the  comfort  of  the  women  inmates.    An 
adequate  water  supply  under  good  pressure  is  especially  needed 
at  this  institution. 

TIOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

OWEGO 

Keeper,  Burt  M.  Miller.    Capacity,  75. 

During  the  year  the  interior  of  the  women's  building  has  been 
repainted,  and  the  grocery  storage  room  has  been  ceiled.  Im- 
portant needs  are  an  adequate  hospital  and  the  emplojTnent  of  a 
nurse,  verandas  on  the  women's  building,  and  covered  passage- 
ways connecting  the  buildings  for  inmates. 
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BINGHAMTON  CITY  HOSPITAL 

BiNOHAMTON 

Superintendent,  Miss  Theodora  H.  La  Febvre,  E.  N.  Capa- 
city, 47. 

On  May  2,  1913,  the  citizens  of  Binghamton  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $55,000  for  additions  and  improvements  to  the  City 
Hospital.  Buildings  under  construction  are  an  addition  to  the 
nurses'  home,  a  surgical  wing  and  an  additional  story  on  the 
men's  and  the  women's  ward  buildings.  These  improvements  will 
add  greatly  to  the  facilities  of  the  hospital  for  the  care  of  patients. 
The  principal  needs  are  fire  escapes  on  the  nurses'  home,  ap- 
proved fire  extinguishers  throughout  the  buildings,  a  maternity 
pavilion  and  additional  ward  space  for  children. 

MADISON    COUNTY    CHILDEEN'S    HOME 
Petebboeo 

Superintendent,  L.  D.  Lewis.    Capacity,  57. 

No  improvements  or  changes  were  noted  in  this  institution 
during  the  past  year.  The  children  are  clean,  comfortable  and 
well  fed.  The  principal  needs  are  a  stairway  from  the  lowest 
balcony  of  the  fire  escape  to  the  ground,  fire  extinguishers  in  the 
school  building,  inside  toilets  for  inmates,  and  a  modem  sanitary 
system  of  sewage  disposal,  individual  beds,  reception  quarantine, 
regular  examinations  of  the  eyes  and  teeth  of  inmates  and  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  foster  homes  of  children  placed  out. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  submits 
herewith  his  annual  report  on  the  almshouses  of  the  district  All 
have  been  inspected  during  the  year  and  a  commendable  progress 
in  the  improvement  of  plant  and  equipment  found.  With  the 
practical  elimination  of  tramps  and  able-bodied  vagrants  from 
the  almshouses  of  the  district,  the  sick  and  infirm  constitute  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  institutions.  It 
is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  report  that  modern  hospitals 
with  special  nurses  are  provided  in  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Cayuga 
counties  and  that  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm 
are  generally  adequate  except  in  Steuben  county. 

The  Monroe  County  Almshouse  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  district  and  the  only  one  situated  within  the  limits  of  a 
city.  In  common  with  other  like  institutions  receiving  their  in- 
mates mainly  from  a  large  city,  a  marked  increase  in  the  male 
population  with  resulting  overcrowding  of  their  quarters  occurs 
during  the  winter.  The  farm  is  comparatively  small  and  does 
not  adequately  supply  the  needs  of  the  institution.  A  country 
site  having  an  acreage  commensurate  with  the  prospective  popu- 
lation of  the  almshouse  should,  therefore,  be  selected.  The  alms- 
house should  ultimately  be  removed  to  this  country  site  leaving 
the  hospital  in  the  city  where  it  will  be  more  accessible  for  patients 
and  where  expert  medical  attention  may  more  readily  be  obtained. 

The  Ontario  County  Almshouse  has  been  made  more  safe  dur- 
ing the  present  year  by  additional  fire  escapes  and  by  an  increase 
in  the  equipment  for  fighting  fire.  It  is,  however,  structurally 
the  poorest  in  the  district,  and  lacks  adequate  water  storage  and 
proper  modern  sanitary  conveniences.  In  spite  of  considerable 
expenditures  from  time  to  time,  the  county  still  has  an  old,  un- 
suitable and  dangerous  building.  The  construction  of  a  new 
almshouse  which  shall  conform  to  modem  standards  should  not 
longer  be  delayed. 
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Additional  fire  escapes  and  suitable  exits  are  urgently  needed 
at  the  Yates  County  Almshouse  and  the  Seneca  County  Alms- 
house. 

A  summary  showing  the  improvements  accomplished  during 
the  year  and  a  statement  of  the  principal  needs  of  each  institu- 
tion is  appended  to  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HORACE  McGUIRE, 
Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

AUBUBN 

Keeper,  Charles  E.  Lawrence.    Capacity,  125. 

This  institution  is  provided  with  adequate  buildings,  including 
an  especially  good  hospital.  Springs  and  mattresses  have  recently 
been  purchased  for  the  beds  in  the  basement  dormitory  and  a  new 
meat  cooler  is  under  construction.  Ample  water  storage  with 
proper  pressure  for  fire  protection  and  a  stairway  fire  escape  on 
the  hospital  building  are  needed. 

MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Rochester 

Superintendent,  Thomas  J.  Bridges.    Capacity,  650. 

This  institution  is  conducted  in  two  divisions  known  respec- 
tively as  the  home  and  the  hospital.  The  home  building  is  old, 
the  dormitories  for  men  are  overcrowded  and  the  smoking  rooms 
and  the  dining  rooms  are  much  too  small.  The  farm  is  not  nearly 
large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  institution  having  so  many 
inmates.  The  hospital  building  is  of  recent  construction  and  is 
in  good  condition.  A  dormitory  building  for  employees,  an  ade- 
quate maternity  ward,  a  nursery  and  a  ward  for  children  are 
needed. 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Canandaiqua 

Superintendent,  Fred  W.  Hollis.    Capacity,  90. 

The  Ontario  County  Almshouse  is  a  three-story  brick  building 
with  a  two-story  extension.     On  account  of  its  age  and  incon- 
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venient  arrangement,  the  building  can  never  be  made  fully  satis- 
factory for  almshouse  purposes.  It  should  therefore  be  replaced 
by  a  new  almshouse  with  a  modem  and  approved  system  of  sew- 
age disposal.  Fire  protection  has  recently  been  improved  by  two 
new  fire  escapes,  five  additional  fire  extinguishers  and  fire  gongs 
which  may  be  rung  from  any  floor.  Adequate  water  storage  and 
a  complete  power  laundry  equipment  are  needed. 

SENECA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Seneca  Falls 

Superintendent,  Charles  S.  F^ley.     Capacity,  80. 

The  building  for  inmates  is  an  old  stone  structure  of  the  con- 
gregate type,  the  interior  of  which  is  very  combustible.  Outside 
stairway  fire  escapes  which  shall  provide  proper  means  of  egress 
are  urgently  needed.  Other  important  needs  are  an  adequate 
water  supply  under  proper  pressure,  hospital  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  a  power  laundry  with  suitable  machinery  and 
modern  lavatory  and  bath  equipment. 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Bath 

Superintendent,  J.  Smith  Brundage.     Capacity,  100. 

A  very  important  improvement  at  this  institution  is  the  erec- 
tion of  a  service  building  which  contains  a  well-lighted  kitchen 
and  cheerful  dining  rooms.  The  needs  of  the  almshouse  are  nu- 
merous and  include  the  repair  of  the  high-pressure  water  tank, 
new  fire  hose,  a  modem  dairy  barn,  additional  hospital  facilities, 
an  approved  system  of  sewage  disposal,  power  laundry  machinery, 
spring  beds,  and  screens  for  the  windows. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Genesee 
Superintendent,  James  J.  Gilmora    Capacity,  85. 
This  almshouse  is  comfortable  and  the  inmates  testify  to  the 
careful  attention  they  receive.     The  danger  of  fire  has  recently 
been  lessened  by  the  placing  of  all  electric  wires  in  metal  conduits. 
New  hose  for  the  hydrants  is  needed  and  a  new  floor  should  be 
laid  in  the  women's  building. 
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WAYNE   COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Lyons 

Keeper,  J.  W.  Tindall.    Capacity,  125. 

Commendable  improvements  in  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  have  been  effected  during  the  year.  The  hospital  building 
has  been  renovated  and  the  interior  rebuilt  so  as  to  provide  wards 
for  the  men  and  the  women,  rooms  for  the  nurse,  and  a  well- 
equipped  operating  room.     A  registered  nurse  is  in  charge. 

The  principal  needs  are  a  modern  sanitary  cow  stable  and  addi- 
tional fire  extinguishers. 

YATES  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Penn  Yan 
Superintendent,  William  H.  Townsend.    Capacity,  80. 
The  buildings  of  this  almshouse  are  in  good  repair,  clean  and 
comfortable  but  are  not  provided  with  proper  and  suflScient  exits 
for  use  in  case  of  fire.     The  interior  is  combustible  and  a  single 
narrow  interior  stairway  is  in  each  section.     Outside  stairway 
fire-escapes  should  be  provided.     An  ample  water  supply  and 
larger  provision  for  the  storage  of  water  are  also  needed. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  report  of  visitation  of  almshouses  of  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District  is  herewith  submitted.  A  majority  of  the  almshouses  in 
this  district  have  been  and  are  in  first-class  condition.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  report  that  the  Niagara  County  Almshouse  which  has 
in  previous  years  been  severely  criticised  as  to  its  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  soon  to  move  its  inmates  to  new  buildings  on  a  recently 
purchased  site.  The  abandonment  of  the  old,  unsuitable  and 
dangerous  buildings  of  this  institution  will  mark  an  important 
forward  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  almshouses  of  the  district. 

New  buildings  erected  by  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  two  of  its 
municipal  charitable  institutions  were  opened  during  the  fiscal 
year.  One  of  these,  the  J.  N.  Adam  Memorial  Hospital,  located 
at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new  institution  occupying  an  excellent 
site.  Buildings  are  substantial,  convenient  and  attractive  archi- 
tecturally. Residents  of  Buffalo  suffering  from  incipient  tuber- 
culosis are  received  but  particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the 
treatment  of  children.  The  other  institution,  the  Erie  County 
Lodging  House,  has  moved  from  its  old  building  to  a  modem  fire- 
proof structure  at  120-124  West  Eagle  street,  Buffalo.  This 
lodging  house  has  proved  its  value  not  only  in  providing  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  transients,  but  in  securing  work  for  men  honestly 
out  of  employment. 

I  r^ret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  progress  in  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  removal  of  the  Erie  County  Almshouse  to  a  country 
sita  Land  for  the  new  location  was  purchased  some  time  ago 
but  nothing  regarding  plans  for  new  buildings  has  yet  been  ac- 
complished. Meanwhile  little  is  being  done  to  the  old  plant  and 
the  buildings  are  deteriorating.  The  age,  inadequacy  and  in  some 
respects  the  unsuitability  of  the  present  buildings,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  rapidly  grovsdng  about  the  almsr 
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house  property,  call  for  the  removal  of  the  home  department  to 
a  country  site  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

A  summary  showing  the  important  improvements  and  the  prin- 
cipal needs  of  the  several  institutions  is  appended  to  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  GRATWICK, 
Commissioner,  Eighth  Judicial  District, 
November  15,  1913. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Angelica 
Superintendent,  Daniel  C.  Grander.     Capacity,  72. 
This  almshouse  is  well  managed  and  was  found  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Fire  protection  has  recently  been  improved  by  twelve  ad- 
ditional extinguishers,  a  standpipe  and  hose  in  each  building  for 
inmates  and  provision  for  an  adequate  water  supply  which  is 
now  under  way.     A  small  infirmary  for  the  women  has  recently 
l>een  provided.    Concrete  floors  in  the  stables  are  needed. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Machias 

Superintendent,  Willis  P.  Kysor.     Capacity,  120. 

The  installation  of  a  new  power  laundry  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant and  much  needed  improvement.  The  almshouse  is  now  gen- 
erally in  good  condition  but  some  interior  repairs  and  painting 
in  dormitory  and  hospital  buildings  are  needed.  Electric  lights 
should  also  be  available  at  all  times  in  order  that  the  use  of  kero- 
sene oil  lamps  may  be  discontinued. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Dewittvixle 

Superintendent,  Charles  E.  Dodge.     Capacity,  190. 

The  farm  connected  with  this  almshouse  is  unusually  large 
and  yields  a  considerable  income.  An  additional  plot  of  land 
containing  forty-two  acres  has  recently  been  purchased.  The 
principal  needs  are  an  outside  stairway  fire  escape  on  the  middle 
wing,  spring  beds  throughout  and  mattresses  in  the  hospital. 
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ERIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL 
Buffalo 

Superintendent^  Henry  Bauer.  Capacity,  almshouse,  405 ;  hos- 
pital, 450. 

On  account  of  uncertainly  regarding  the  future  of  these  insti- 
tutions, little  has  been  done  by  way  of  improvement  during  the 
year.  Modem  almshouse  buildings  located  outside  of  the  city  of 
BuflFalo  are  needed  but  until  these  are  erected  proper  and  suffi- 
cient means  of  egress  from  the  third  floor  of  the  present  building 
should  be  provided.  The  principal  needs  of  the  hospital  are  ade- 
quate wards  and  dining  rooms,  new  floors  especially  in  the  hall- 
ways and  the  operating  room,  doorway  exits  to  the  escapes  on  the 
main  building,  stairways  of  easy  descent  from  the  lowest  balconies 
to  the  ground,  and  a  fire  escape  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  nurses^ 
home.    An  ambulance  should  also  be  provided. 

ERIE  COUNTY  LODGING  HOUSE 
Buffalo 
Superintendent,  George  B.  Krug.    Capacity,  100. 
During  the  past  year  the  new  building  located  at  120-124  West 
Eagle  street  was  opened.     This  building  is  a  four  story  brick 
structure  of  fireproof  construction  which  is  modem  in  design  and 
equipment.    The  institution  is  efficiently  administered  and  seems 
to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

GENESEE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Linden 

Keeper,  George  A.  Fleming.     Capacity,  100. 

Improvements  at  this  almshouse  during  the  year  have  been 
numerous  and  include  an  additional  dormitory  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  men's  building,  an  additional  fire  escape  from  this  dormi- 
tory to  the  ground,  four  new  fire  extinguishers,  two  new  wash- 
ing machines  and  a  new  boiler  for  heating  the  administration 
building.  Rooms  for  hospital  cases  requiring  segregation  are 
needed,  also  a  bakery  separated  from  the  laundry  and  a  laundry 
mangle. 
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NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

LOCKPOET. 

Superintendent,  Alanson  C.  Bigelow.     Capacity,  150. 

All  entirely  new  almshouse  plant  on  a  new  site  is  now  under 
construction.  Of  the  new  buildings,  the  bams  are  practically  com- 
pleted and  five  buildings  for  inmates  are  up  one  story  each.  The 
completion  of  the  entire  plant  during  the  coming  summer  is  ex- 
pected. The  old  and  unsuitable  buildings  now  occupied  will  then 
be  abandoned. 

ORLEANS    COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE 
Albion 

Superintendent,  Leigh  S.  Hill.      Capacity,  115. 

During  the  year  the  interior  of  the  main  building  has  been  re- 
painted, fire  extinguishers  have  been  recharged,  a  silo  has  been 
constructed,  sterilizing  equipment  has  been  installed  and  new  hose 
provided  for  the  standpipes.  Among  the  important  needs  of  the 
almshouse  are  fire  escapes  on  the  hospital  and  the  annex,  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  escapes  to  the  ground,  hydrants  and  hose  for 
outside  protection,  springs  for  the  beds  of  inmates  and  a  new  and 
larger  range  in  the  inmates'  kitchen. 

WYOMING   COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE 
Varysburg 

Keeper,  Edward  C.  Stanley.      Capacity,  60. 

The  buildings  of  this  almshouse  are  two  story  frame  structures 
connected  by  inclosed  corridors.  They  have  recently  been  im- 
proved by  larger  standpipes  with  new  hose,  and  hy  additional  fire 
extinguishers-,  hot  water  piped  to  the  dormitory  buildings,  and  a 
new  lavatory  and  bath  tub  in  the  administration  building.  A 
hospital  is  urgently  needed,  also  additional  dormitory  space  for 
men  and  the  repainting  of  the  dormitories. 
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REPORT  OF  VISITATION  OF  ALMSHOUSES  AND 
PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  NINTH  JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT. 

To  the  State  Bowrd  of  Charities: 

The  annual  report  of  the  ahnshonses,  public  hospitals  and 
public  children's  homes  in  the  Ninth  Judicial  District  is  here- 
with presented. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Oak  Summit 
This  almshouse  has  a  well-planned,  well-built  cottage  group, 
but  in  management  the  work  is  hampered  by  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  employees.  There  is  need  of  the  employment  of  a 
farm  hand,  and  of  a  cook.  The  policy  followed  at  this  almshouse 
has  been  penurious  for  many  years.  While  any  effort  to  utilize 
inmate  labor  is  highly  to  be  commended,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  inmate  labor  is  incompetent  to  direct  its  own  activities^ —  if 
so  our  almshouses  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  population. 
Close  supervision  is  needed  to  make  the  labor  even  of  able-bodied 
inmates  profitabla 

^EWBURGH  CITY  AND  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE 
Newburgh 
The  Newburgh  City  and  Town  Almshouse,  with  a  capacity  of 
186  inmates,  is  a  firstrclass  institution.  Expressions  of  content- 
ment are  heard  from  the  inmates,  the  discipline  is  good,  and  the 
returns  from  the  dairy,  hennery  and  farm  show  the  result  of 
careful  management 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  TOWN  OF 

NEWBURGH 

Newbuboh 
On  April  23,  1913,  the  Board's  inspector  reported  a  serious 
overcrowding  of  children,  so  that  two  and  even  three  were  sleep- 
ing in  one  bed.    The  normal  capacity  is  about  30,  and  the  census 
was  40.     This  Home  is  intended  mainly  for  the  reception  of 
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children  until  suitable  disposition  can  be  made  of  their  cases.  The 
number  of  children  who  are  under  the  consideration  of  the  local 
poor  authorities  tends  to  equal  if  not  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the 
Home,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  overcrowding,  especially 
when  an  emergency  case  arises  which  throws  a  family  of  several 
children  suddenly  on  the  care  of  the  town.  The  general  care 
given  the  children  is  good  and  the  home  is  maintained  in  a  good 
state  of  repair. 

ESTELLE    AND    WALTER    C.    ODELL    MEMORIAL 
TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL 
Newbubgh 
Since  November  15,  1912,  this  institution  has  (been  the  prop- 
erty of  Orange  county  to  which  it  was  formally  presented  by 
Ex-Governor  Odell.     The  summer  capacity  of  the  hospital  is 
twenty-eight,  the  winter  capacity  sixteen.    The  staff  of  employees 
numbers  six.    The  location  of  the  institution  is  excellent  with  its 
elevation,  well-wooded  land  and  attractive  outlook.     It  has  the 
advantage  of  city  water,  sewage  disposal  and  electric  lighting. 
There  are  no  individual  rooms  for  patients,  and  a  number  of 
private  rooms  are  needed,  as  for  example,  for  the  use  of  moribund 
cases. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME 

MlDDLETOWN 

This  Children's  Home  is  located  on  a  twelve  acre  plot  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  Middletown.  The  main  building  is  of  brick  three 
stories  high,  with  a  two-story  frame  aimex  in  the  rear.  The 
grounds  are  well  shaded  and  well  kept  The  capacity  is  30  and 
the  census  26.  Admissions  and  discharges  for  placement  are 
largely  arranged  by  the  county  agent  for  dependent  children. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Orange  Fabm 
The  capacity  of  this  almshouse  is  250,  and  the  buildings  are  of 
stone  or  brick,  well  preserved  and  attractive  in  appearance.  There 
is  no  overcrowding.  The  new  three-story  brick  hospital  which 
cost  $25,000  has  a  capacity  of  forty.  The  first  floor  is  for  women, 
the  second  for  men,  and  the  third  for  aged  and  feeble  men.  There 
is  a  fidl  length  porch  on  each  floor. 
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The  fann  contains  263  acres,  100  acres  in  rich  black  land.  The 
farm  buildings  are  well  constructed,  and  40  head  of  cattle,  86 
swine  and  200  chickens  are  kepi. 

POUGHKEEPSIE  CITY  HOME 

POUGHKSSPSIE 

The  Poughkeepsie  City  Home  is  a  three-story  building  with 
two-story  wings.  There  is  also  a  modem  hospital  and  two  de- 
tached dormitories.  The  buildings  are  all  of  brick  and  are  kept 
in  good  repair.  Eecent  improvements  include  a  one-story  fire- 
proof bath  house  and  toilet  building  divided  longitudinally  for 
the  sexes,  which  cost  $2,500.  The  third  floor  of  the  hospital  was 
remodeled  to  provide  additional  rooms  for  employees  or  for  isola- 
tion. Rear  porches  on  the  hospital  were  connected  for  a  fire  exit. 
A  portion  of  the  farm  has  been  taken  by  the  city  for  a  park, 
leaving  but  thirteen  acres  for  the  grounds  and  for  cultivation. 

THE  SAMUEL  W.  BOWNE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL 
FOR  THE  CARE  OF  THE  TUBERCULOUS 

POUOHKBEPSIE 

This*  hospital  is  well  located  about  a  mile  from  Poughkeepsie 
and  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-conducted  modem  institution.  It 
was  started  as  a  summer  camp  June  6,  1909,  with  a  capacity  of 
25  and  the  following  January  a  house  on  the  farm  was  put  into 
shape  for  patients.  When,  a  little  later,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a 
hospital  building,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Bowne  of  New  York  City 
offered  to  build  and  equip  this  hospital  and  give  it  to  the  city  of 
Poughkeepsie  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband.  On  IsTovember  14, 
1911,  the  present  hospital  was  opened.  It  is  constructed  of  hol- 
low tile  and  stucco,  and  is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  The 
cost  of  the  farm,  tents  and  pavilions  was  $22,000,  and  of  the 
hospital  $57,421.92.  The  addition  recently  given  by  Mrs.  Bowno 
at  a  cost  of  $52,450  will  bring  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  to  100. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 

Cabmel 

With  a  capacity  of  40,  the  Putnam  County  Almshouse  has  a 
population  of  35,  and  is  one  of  the  smallest  almshouses  in  the 
State.     Nevertheless  its  population  has  doubled  within  a  few 
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years,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  general  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  near  New  York  City,  and  especially  to  the 
number  of  foreigners  settling  in  that  territory. 

Eecent  improvements  include  a  new  hardwood  floor  and  recon- 
struction of  the  porch  in  the  first  floor  wing,  new  sills  and  lining 
to  ice  house,  new  frame  in  smokehouse,  new  bridge  to  bam,  and  a 
new  milk  house  with  a  cement  floor  and  tank.  The  hospital 
vaults  were  removed  and  the  plumbing  packed  to  avoid  freezing. 

The  almshouse  is  a  three  story  frame  building,  old  fashioned 
and  combustible.  Its  furnishings  are  also  out  of  date.  The 
county  should  consider  the  need  of  a  new  fireproof  building  and 
new  furniture,  to  bring  this  almshouse  into  line  with  the  im- 
provements noted  in  the  care  of  the  poor  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

ROCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE 
Viola 

New  iron  balcony  fire-escapes  have  been  erected  on  the  rear  of 
the  men's  and  women's  buildings,  and  an  iron  stairway  placed  on 
the  hospital,  leading  down  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  porch.  The 
buildings  have  also  been  wired  for  electric  lights,  a  long-needed 
improvement 

The  interior  walls  of  the  men's  building  and  of  the  hospital 
need  painting.  There  should  also  be  storage  rooms  for  patients' 
clothing  now  hung  in  their  rooms.  Various  garments,  some  of 
them  infrequently  used,  together  with  worthless  keepsakes,  give 
the  rooms  an  untidy  ap^pearanca  Proper  clothes  presses  or 
clothes  lockers  are  needed.  There  is  also  room  for  improvement 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  men's  building. 

WESTCHESTEK  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL 

East  View 
Westchester  County  Almshouse  occupies  a  site  which  is  inade- 
quate as  a  farm  for  so  large  an  institution,  and  would  be  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  residential  purposes,  and  there  is  serious  de- 
bate whether  it  ought  not  to  be  sold,  and  the  almshouse  relocated. 
Pending  final  decision  in  this  matter,  building  improvements  are 
progressing  but  slowly.  The 'institution  kitchen  and  dining  room 
are  old  unsightly  rooms,  insanitary  and  dark.     There  is  great 
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need  for  a  new  service  building.  There  is  also  need  of  a  central 
power  plant,  an  institutional  water  supply,  a  dormitory  for  em- 
ployees, a  clock  system  for  watchman's  patrols,  and  more  arable 
land. 

YONKERS  CITY  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES 

YONKEES 

The  Yonkers  City .  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Health  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
For  the  past  three  years  it  has  occupied  two  brick  buildings  on 
Sprain  Ridge,  three  or  four  miles  northeast  of  the  city.  A  new 
plant,  costing  approximately  $70,000,  is  being  erected  on  the  ten- 
acre  plot  owned  by  the  city,  adjacent  to  the  present  health  hos- 
pital and  near  to  the  Yonkers  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 
The  staff  numbers  nine.    The  capacity  is  50. 

YONEIIRS  MUNICIPAL  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL 

YONKBES 

This  institution  was  formally  opened  October  12,  1912,  and 
received  its  first  patient  October  28th.  The  Yonkers  Tubercu- 
losis Commission  was  created  by  a  special  act  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature during  the  administration  of  Governor  Hughes.  The 
Municipal  Hospital  is  designed  to  care  especially  for  advanced 
caaes  of  tuberculosis,  the  incipient  cases  being  sent  to  the  Sprain 
Ridge  Hospital,  which  though  it  is  a  private  institution,  cares  for 
the  city  cases.  The  land  on  which  the  Mimicipal  Hospital  is 
built  consists  of  five  or  six  acres  and  cost  $8,000,  the  gift  of  one 
individual.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  the  sewage  disposal 
was  about  $58,000.  The  per  capita  cost  is  about  $2  a  day.  The 
number  of  patients  is  about  the  same  as  the  capacity,  viz.,  46. 
There  is  not  sufficient  segregation  of  patients  according  to  age  and 
character. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  C.  BALDWIN,  Jr., 
Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District. 

October  5,  1918. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 


Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  George  Junior  Republic 
submitted  to,  and  unanimously  adopted  by»  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  at  its  meeting  of  December  17, 1913. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

The  special  committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  "  investigate 
the  affairs  and  management  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
employees  "  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  Association,  located  at 
Freeville,  N.  Y.,  by  resolution  adopted  on  the  8th  day  of  October, 
1913,  herewith  submits  a  preliminary  report: 

Meetings  of  the  committee  were  held  in  New  York  City  on 
October  14,  in  Rochester  on  October  31,  and  November  5,  in 
Freeville  on  November  6,  7  and  8,  and  in  Buffalo  on  November  19, 
at  which  much  testimony  from  trustees,  officers,  employees,  in- 
mates, and  former  inmates  of  the  institution,  and  others  having 
knowledge  of  its  affairs  was  taken  and  in  addition  the  institution 
was  visited  and  many  parts  inspected  by  your  committea 

History  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  Association. 
The  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  was  Mr.  William 
R.  Gteorge,  who  prior  to  the  year  1895  had  with  some  success  cared 
for  "  fresh  air  "  children  at  a  small  farm  at  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  the 
vicinity  of  his  nativity.  It  became  a  permanent  home  for  chil- 
dren in  July,  1895,  and  the  George  Junior  Republic  Association 
was  incorporated  on  July  21,  1896.  The  objects,  as  stated  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  are:  "The  establishing,  founding, 
carrying  on  and  managing  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  children  in  need  of  a  home."  In  one  of  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  institution  its  objects  are  stated  to  be  "  the 
maintenance  of  a  home  for  children  needing  discipline  under  such 
management  as  shall  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  their  becoming  good 
and  useful  citizens."  The  classes  of  children  received  and  edu- 
cated under  this  charter  include  homeless  children  from  fourteen 
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to  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  not  only  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  left  without  proper  guardianship,  but  those  in 
need  of  reformatory  training  as  welL 

Until  1902  Mr.  George  was  the  Superintendent,  at  which  time 
an  executive  officer  who  gave  all  his  time  and  attention  to  llie 
business  management  was  employed  and  designated  as  Superin- 
tendent Mr.  George,  however,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution until  about  1908,  when  he  officially  withdrew  from  the 
management  of  the  Bepublic  and  accepted  an  office  in  connection 
with  the  National  Association  of  J.unior  Republics.  He,  how- 
ever, continued  to  reside  in  a  house  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the 
Republic,  and,  until  recently,  has  had  more  or  less  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  institution. 

The  present  population  of  citizens  is  124  and  of  this  number 
41  are  girls.  No  person  is  admitted  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  the  average  age  of  the  citizens  is  about  seventeen.  D.uring 
the  past  seventeen  years  the  property  has  increased  in  extent  and 
value,  and  now  consists  of  about  400  acres  of  land  and  twenty 
buildings. 

Organization. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  eighteen  in  nimiber,  seven  of  whom 
reside  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  Boston. 
They  meet  at  stated  intervals  in  New  York  City,  and  some  of 
them,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  residence,  although 
they  have  given  their  names  to  its  management,  have  little,  if 
any,  personal  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  institution  or  of 
the  conditions  existing  therein,  their  information  being  in  general 
derived  from  the  reports  of  officers. 

There  is  an  executive  conmiittee  of  seven  members,  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  Freeville,  to  whom  is  committed  the  actual  super- 
vision. This  committee  is  divided  into  subcommittees,  to  each  of 
which  is  assigned  specific  duties  concerning  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  executive  officer  of  the  institution  is  the  Superin- 
tendent Associated  with  him  are  the  business  manager,  the  Ee- 
public  guardian,  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  athletic  super- 
visor. The  minor  employees  include  the  clerical  force,  the  house- 
mothers in  charge  of  the  various  cottages,  and  the  heads  of  lie 
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various  industries  and  their  assistants,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees being  fifty-two. 

Orgwnizaiion  of  ImmjUes. 
For  purposes  of  self-government  the  inmates  are  organized 
as  a  Republic  with  l^slative,  judicial  and  executive  departments, 
and  a  constitution  and  general  laws  of  their  own  making.  The 
principal  officers  are  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Police  Commissioners,  Commissioners  of  Health,  and  civil  and 
criminal  judges  of  both  sexes.  With  the  boys  and  girls  rest  all 
the  problems  of  legislation  and  other  details  of  government  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  judicial  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution are  conducted  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  respective 
courts  who  decide  upon  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  general  rules 
of  the  Republic,  even  those  of  gross  immorality,  and  fix  penalties 
for  their  infraction.  The  punishments  inflicted  consist  of  fines 
and  imprisonments  varying  according  to  the  offenses.  In  some 
cases  the  imprisonments  are  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  The 
decisions  of  these  courts  are  subject  to  review  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association,  which  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  is  constituted  the  Supreme  Court  In  addition  to  this 
supervision,  the  Superintendent  of  the  institution  has  certain 
arbitrary  powers  in  restraint  of  what  he  may  consider  improper 
or  unwise  acts  of  the  government.  It  was  learned  that  he  has 
rarely  exercised  these  powers,  it  being  the  policy  to  permit  the 
"citizens"  to  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of  their  acts  in 
order  to  teach  them  by  experience  the  lessons  of  seK-govemment. 

Citizen  Labor. 
The  motto  of  the  Republic  is  "  Nothing  without  labor."  Every 
citizen  is  required  to  work  at  something  and  receives  pay  in  the 
aluminum  coin  of  the  Republic  which  is  recognized  only  within 
the  institution  and  adapted  to  its  uses.  The  rate  of  payment  for 
services  is  graded  according  to  the  citizen^s  earning  capacity, 
which  allowance  is  also  made  for  required  school  attendance. 
Every  Monday  the  citizens  are  paid  the  amount  earned  the 
previous  week. 
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The  citizen  having  received  his  wages  pays  the  housemother  for 
his  board  and  room,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  accommo- 
dations and  the  reputation  of  the  cottage  mother  for  providing 
good  food.  If  the  citizen  has  any  money  left  he  or  she  is  at 
liberty  to  save  it  for  future  use,  or  with  it  purchase  at  the  store 
such  articles  of  clothing  as  may  be  required,  or  spend  it  other- 
wisa  The  wages  earned  vary  from  $3.50  to  about  $6  per  week, 
and  at  the  higher  rate,  citizens  are  able  to  save  a  small  amount 
in  addition  to  paying  their  necessary  living  expenses. 

The  School. 
The  school  system  of  the  Republic  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  institution  being  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  school  district,  and  it  receives  its  quota  of  the 
public  school  fund  according  to  the  nimiber  of  pupils  in  attend- 
anca  A  graded  school,  including  grammar  and  high  school  de- 
partments, is  maintained  and  the  curriculum  conforms  to  the 
syllabus  of  the  State  Board  of  R^ents. 

The  Republic  Idea. 

Books  have  been  written  about  the  Republic  Idea,  and  its  ad- 
vantages set  forth  in  great  detail.  It  has  among  its  friends  some 
of  the  most  philanthropic  men  and  women  in  the  State,  who  have 
given  large  sums  of  money  to  advance  the  idea. 

During  almost  the  entire  period  of  the  existence  of  the  institu- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  of  Auburn,  has  been  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association,  for  fifteen  years 
was  its  president,  and  has  supported  its  founder  enthusiastically. 
The  high  standing  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  his  unselfish  benevolence 
give  to  his  acts  peculiar  significance  and  great  weight  During 
the  year  1912  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Repulblic  became  con- 
vinced that  evils  in  the  management  existed  and  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  change  some  of  the  policies  of  its  founder.  These 
efforts  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  the  spring  of  1913,  when 
Mr.  Osborne  resigned  from  membership  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
On  account  of  his  absence  in  Europe  your  committee  could  not 
obtain  from  Mr.  Osborne  the  conditions  of  the  Republic  which 
led  him  to  withdraw  as  President  and  member  of  the  Board. 
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The  institution  according  to  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  is 
designed  to  educate  children  in  need  of  a  homa  We  found  that 
all  classes  of  inmates  are  received  into  a  community  of  citizen- 
ship, viz:  Those  from  an  evil  environment  who  naturally  have 
vicious  habits  formed  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  their  life; 
those  with  few  evil  habits  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  not  hav- 
ing proper  guardianship ;  and,  finally,  the  incorrigible  children  of 
well-to-do  parents  who  have  failed  to  control  their  own  children 
and  gladly  pay  the  price  for  their  maintenance  at  the  Eepublic 
All  are  mingled  together,  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  after  a  pre- 
liminary period  on  trial,  each  is  permitted  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  Bepublic  with  full  rights  of  franchise  and,  with  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  citizens,  the 
right  to  hold  office.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  this  feature 
of  the  system  is  impracticable  as  these  immature  boys  and  girls 
are  not  qualified  to  be  intrusted  so  fully  with  the  responsibilities 
of  self-govemment. 

Mr.  George  in  his  book  entitled,  "  The  Junior  Eepublic,"  says: 
"  If  our  Kepublican  form  of  government  is  right,  the  Junior  Re- 
public is  right,  for  they  are  identical."  Giving  to  this  statement 
a  liberal  interpretation,  there  are  several  elements  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  a  good  citizen  of  the  Greater  Republic  which 
your  committee  did  not  find  in  its  junior  counterpart  For  ex- 
ample, self-restraint  is  taught  in  the  Greater  Republic  by  father 
and  mother,  by  environment,  and  by  the  constant  fear  of  disgrace 
in  the  community.  Religious  instruction,  the  foimdation  of  good 
morals,  is  given  and  enforced  in  the  Greater  Republic  by  the 
churches  of  all  denominations  which  secure  attendance  upon  their 
services  of  the  youth  of  the  parish.  Hence  in  the  Greater  Repub- 
lic, religion,  which  is  not  a  creed  but  an  experience,  not  an  insur- 
ance policy  for  the  world  to  come,  but  a  program  for  the  life  we 
now  live,  is  taught  as  an  important  element  of  the  making  of  a 
good  citizen.  It  matters  little  that  a  devout  man  comes  to  Free- 
ville  every  Sunday  morning  to  hold  a  service.  The  citizen  is 
taught  that  it  is  optional  with  him  to  determine  whether  he  shall 
attend  the  religious  service  or  not,  with  the  result  that  those 
religiously  inclined  attend,  and  the  others  remain  away.     It  was 
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testified  before  your  committee  that  as  a  rule  less  than  one-half 
of  the  inmates  actually  attend  the  religious  services. 

Industrial  Trailing. 

Your  committee  believes  that  for  the  type  of  inmates  in  this 
institution  that  form  of  education  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
respectable  livelihood  is  most  essential.  It  was  fotund  that  a  high 
school  department  is  maintained  here  at  great  expense  in  which 
Latin^  Greek  and  the  higher  mathematics  are  taught  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  useful  vocations.  Your  committee  ajsked  several 
of  the  highest  grade  girls  what  they  expected  to  do  on  leaving  the 
Republic.  They  had  already  admitted  that  they  did  not  make 
the  shirt  waists  they  wore  and  also  that  they  had  no  oppoortunity 
for  systematic  instruction  in  cookery  or  dressmaking.  Without 
exception  these  girls  said  they  hoped,  to  become  private  secretaries 
or  court  reporters.  It  is  our  (pinion  that  few  of  them,  whatever 
their  ideals,  will  reach  beyond  the  medium  grade  clerical  positions 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  will  without  doubt  find  themselves 
compelled  to  accept  some  kind  of  manual  occupatioii.  This  will 
be  disappointing  and  they  will  not  'be  happier  or  more  useful  for 
the  experience.  Whatever  influence  leads  them  to  expect  in  life 
more  than  their  capacities  will  permit  them  to  realize  has  been  of 
doubtful  benefit  to  them. 

The  boys  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  dairy,  in  the  bakery,  in  the 
machine  shop,  the  power  house  or  furniture  shop,  and  acquire 
knowledge  which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  their  future  life,  but 
here  again  the  idea  of  freedom  of  action  comes  in.  The  boy  hav- 
ing worked  for  a  while  at  one  occupation,  tires  or  feels  that  he  has 
not  received  proper  consideration  in  some  respect,  and  quits  his 
job  to  find  employment  at  another.  He  becomes  in  time  a  jack- 
of -all-trades  and  a  master  of  none.  Very  recently  the  heaxls  of 
these  several  industries  have  asked  that  a  boy  shall  contract  to 
work  in  a  shop  or  at  a  given  industry  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
as  an  inducement  have  offered  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  those  who 
so  contract,  when  proficient.  As  these  agreements  are  entered  into 
voluntarily  by  the  citizens,  the  heads  of  the  departments  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  secure  but  few  contracts. 
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Moral  Training. 

Mr.  George  in  his  book  says,  "  The  Republic  is  one  place  in  the 
world  where  one  may  see  boys  and  girls  as  they  really  axe.  There 
are  no  restraints,  no  prohibitions  except  those  self-imposed  by  the 
community.  That  gives  the  boys  and  girls  an  openness  and  a 
naturalness  of  manner  which  makes  acquaintance  easy."  The  evi- 
dence taken  shows  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
Mr.  George  to  exhibit  undue  familiarity  with  the  girl  citizens. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  his  example  in  this  regard 
and  the  influence  of  these  acts,  it  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses,  had  the  effect  of  leading  a  n,umber  of  the  older 
girls  and  boys  to  immoral  acts. 

About  a  year  ago  it  became  apparent  to  those  in  control  of  the 
Republic  that  seriously  immoral  conditions  existed  within  the 
institution.  An  effort  to  eradicate  the  evil  resulted  in  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  several  citizens  of  'both  sexes.  The  boys  were 
dealt  with  by  the  boys'  court  and  sentences  in  some  instances  for 
eight  months  in  jail  were  pronounced.  The  girls  were  tried  be- 
fore the  girls'  court,  and  while  for  each  offence  of  like  charact 
a  sentence  of  eight  months  was  meted  out,  a  confession  of  more 
than  one  offence  brought  a  double,  and  in  one  instance,  a  triple 
term  of  service  in  jail,  a  total  of  twenty-four  months.  Some  of 
these  girls  were  found  in  the  girls'  jail  when  your  committee 
visited  the  institution  in  November,  1913,  after  a  period  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  the  incident  referred  to,  although  the  boys 
who  were  equally  guilty  were  long  since  free.  This  is  related  to 
show,  first,  the  danger  of  having  "  no  restraints "  other  than 
"  those  self-imposed  by  the  community,"  and  second,  the  unreason- 
ableness and  cruelty  with  which  the  boys  and  girls  may,  without 
an  overruling  hand,  apply  laws,  however  imposed. 

It  was  shown  by  evidence  taken  by  your  committee  that  until 
recently  at  least  there  have  been  many  opportunities  for  im- 
morality among  the  citizens  at  the  institution  and  that  the  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  bring  temptation  to  the  inmates,  par- 
ticularly girls  and  boys  whose  moral  characters  are  weak,  and 
whose  early  environment  was  unfavorable.  We  find  that  it  is  the 
custom  to  permit  the  girls  to  do  housework  in  houses  occupied  by 
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the  boys  and  it  was  testified  that  however  vigilant  the  house- 
mother of  that  cottage  may  have  been,  opportunities  for  immoral 
conduct  were  frequent  and  were  taken  advantage  of.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  such  conditions  exist,  particularly  as  there 
are  present  in  the  institution  both  boys  and  girls  whose  former 
life  and  tendencies  were  such  as  to  render  their  free  intercourse 
with  other  children  undesirable. 

Prominence  Given  to  Crime. 
Along  the  same  line  of  inquiry  your  committee  found  that  great 
and,  we  believe,  undue  prominence,  because  suggestive,  is  given 
at  the  institution  to  crime,  the  trial  of  inmates  for  offences  before 
judges  and  juries,  the  police  system,  and  the  punishments  for 
crime.  The  boys'  jail  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  buildings  at 
the  colony.  It  has  steel  cells  accommodating  sixteen  inmates,  two 
beds  in  each  cell.  The  cottage  used  as  a  jail  for  girls  provides  for 
twelve  beds,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  beds  used  in  the  build- 
ings for  pimishment.  The  average  population  of  the  Republic  is 
about  125.  There  is,  therefore,  provision  in  the  jails  at  the  Re- 
public for  over  twenty  per  cent,  of  its  average  population.  The 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  at  Industry,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  is  received'  the  same  class  of  boys,  has  no  jail  and  its  pro- 
vision for  punishment  for  a  population  of  nearly  800  inmates  is 
provided  in  what  is  called  a  disciplinary  cottage.  It  has  no  cells 
and  accommodates  26  boys,  or  only  3  per  cent  of  its  inmates. 
This  school  is  recognized  throughout  this  country  and  abroad  as 
a  model  institution  for  the  reformation  of  boys  of  the  delinquem 
class. 

Financial  Conditions. 

Your  committee  foimd  that  there  are  fifty-two  paid  employees 
and  an  inmate  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenly-four,  a  little 
more  than  two  citizens  to  each  paid  employee;  that  this  salary 
list  approximates  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  that  at  the 
present  time  the  corporation  is  indebted  for  groceries  and  pro- 
visions and  other  items  to  an  amount  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  no  fimds  are  available  with  which  to  pay  for  them; 
tihat  during  the  past  year  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
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about  twenty-two  thousand  dollaxs.  The  buildings  are  in  many 
particulars  faulty  and  need  immediate  repair.  Funds  for  needed 
improvements  and  for  enlarging  the  facilities  for  industrial  train- 
ing, are  much  needed. 

Sanitary  Conditions  and  Conypli(mce  with  the  Public  Health  Law, 

The  subject  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  has  not  had  proper  con- 
sideration and  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Law  have  not 
been  complied  with  by  the  physician.  An  incident  of  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  Public  Health  Law  is  that  of  a  girl  who  was 
committed  to  the  Republic  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  She  was  re- 
ceived and  allowed  to  associate  with  the  other  inmates  of  the 
institution  without  the  necessary  physical  examination  and 
quarantine,  as  required  by  section  313  of  the  Public  Health  Law, 
although  she  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  a  venereal  disease. 
The  discovery,  however,  that  she  was  so  affected  was  not  made 
until  after  she  had,  by  sexual  intercourse,  communicated  the 
disease  to  other  citizens. 

A  second  instance  is  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  314  of  this  law  which  provides  that  "  Such  phy- 
sician shall  at  least  once  a  month  thoroughly  examine  and  inspect 
the  entire  institution  and  report  in  writing  in  such  form  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.''  It  was  found  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  physician  had  filed  reports 
stating  that  he  had  examined  the  institution  and  its  inmates 
monthly,  and  that  all  parts  of  the  buildings  were  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  on  examination  some  of  the  toilets  were  found  in  a 
disgraceful  condition  from  lack  of  cleanliness,  and  on  special  in- 
quiry, it  was  learned  that  many  of  the  cottages  had  not  been 
visited  by  him  in  several  months. 

The  Carpenter  Cottage  had  been  visited  by  him  only  once  in 
nearly  two  years,  and  at  the  Holland  House  he  had  made  only 
one  inspection  in  1913.  At  the  Massachusetts  Cottage  the  house- 
mother reported  that  the  doctor  had  made  no  inspection  of  the 
building  since  she  came  there  three  years  ago,  and  the  house- 
mother at  the  Eockefeller  Cottage  reported  that  he  had  made  no 
inspection  of  that  cottage  for  over  two  years. 

Another  instance  of  neglect  is  that  of  a  boy,  Charles  Hamill, 
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sent  to  the  Bepublic  beoauBO  of  insufficient  guardianship.  He  was 
working  upon  the  farm  while  suffering  from  what  appeared  to  be 
a  boil.  The  housemother  of  the  cottage  au^ested  that  he  should 
go  to  the  hospital,  but  acting  upon  his  rights  as  a  free  citizen,  he 
refused  to  go.  Instead  he  sent  another  boy  to  the  hospital  and 
secured  a  poultice  to  put  on  the  boil,  which  afterwards  proved 
to  be  a  carbuncle.  Within  three  days  from  this  time  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  hospital  with  a  much  swollen  leg,  and  as  the  nurse 
testified,  had  a  temperature  of  104  degrees.  The  regular  phy- 
sician was  sent  for,  but  he  waB  occupied  with  his  private  practice 
and  another  doctor  was  called  in.  Blood  poisoning  had  resulted 
from  the  dirty  hands  with  which  the  boy  had  treated  himself  and 
although  the  doctors  at  this  stage  took  active  measures,  the  boy 
died  a  few  days  thereafter.  When  the  nurse  at  the  hospital  was 
aakei  why  she  did  not  go  over  to  the  cottage,  which  was  only  a 
few  hundred  feet  away,  to  look  after  the  boy,  she  told  your  comr 
mittee  that  such  action  would  be  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  as  she  had  no  right  to  trespass  upon  the  duties  of  the 
housemother  where  the  boy  lived. 

Hovisemothers. 

lu  the  employment  of  housemothers,  the  salaries  paid  axe 
wholly  insufficient  to  warrant  the  obtaining  of  persons  of  high 
character  and  ability.  With  some  few  exceptions  the  house- 
mothers, while  in  the  main  faithful,  have  not  that  conception  of 
their  duties  which  should  be  required  in  these  important  positions. 
In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  salaries  of  these  employees 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  command  the  services  of  intelligent, 
broad-minded,  motherly  and  conscientious  women  who  will  be 
able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
command  their  respect  and  their  proper  conduct.  In  other 
words,  she  should  be  a  guardian  worthy  the  name  of  house- 
mother. 

Instruction  on  Admission, 

It  was  testified  on  several  occasions  that  the  children  neither 
on  admission  nor  at  any  other  time,  had  received  personal  in- 
structions in  r^ard  to  the  rules  and  r^ulations  of  the  Republic, 
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nor  as  to  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the  oilier  sex.  They  learned 
about  the  institution  from  the  citizens  with  whom  they  happened 
to  associate^  and  too  often  these  associates  were  of  the  vicious  and 
immoral  class.  Several  citizens  attributed  their  downfall  to  the 
failure  to  receive  proper  instruction  on  admission,  and  to  their 
association  with  dissolute  inmates,  and  several  testified  to  the  fact 
that  the  conversation  of  many  inmates  of  both  sexes  was  largely 
in  relation  to  their  immoral  acts. 

Mr.  William  B.  George. 

Certain  charges  of  immorality  against  Mr.  William  R.  George, 
the  founder  of  the  Republic,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  public  press.  These  charges,  your  committee  has  been  in- 
formed, have  for  several  months  been  under  careful  consideration 
by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Junior  Re- 
publics, before  which  committee  at  the  time  we  'began  our  investi- 
gation Mr.  George  was  being  examined,  and  we  were  at  a  later 
date  informed  that  he  was  in  a  sanitarium.  Under  these  circum- 
stances and  because  it  has  been  stated  that  he  is  no  longer  officially 
connected  with  the  institution,  he  was  not  requested  to  appear 
before  your  committee.  In  connection  with  the  investigation  into 
the  affairs  of  the  institution,  however,  your  committee  having 
heard  evidence  that  Mr.  George  has  until  recently  exerted  con- 
siderable influence  at  the  institution,  took  some  evidence  relating 
to  his  personal  conduct,  but  does  not  at  this  time  present  its  find- 
ings thereon,  except  to  say  that  in  view  of  certain  confessions  and 
statements  regarding  his  exercise  of  hypnotic  influence  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  and  his  admissions  of  lapses  of  memory, 
as  testified  before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Republics  above  referred  to,  and  to  which  testi- 
mony your  committee  has  had  access  and  hereby  refers,  his  pres- 
ence in  the  institution  is  clearly  undesirable. 

Your  committee  was  favorably  impressed  wilJi  the  attitude  and 
apparent  aibility  of  the  new  general  superintendent  and  some  of 
his  assistants.  While  these  men  have  been  but  a  short  time  in 
their  present  positions,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  defects  which  have  existed,  their  efforts  to 
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remedy  same  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  have  already  been 
fruitful,  and  in  this  we  understand  they  are  ably  supported  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  including  the  act- 
ing president 

Your  committee  requests  that  it  be  continued,  in  order  that  if 
necessary  a  report  upon  some  of  the  matters  not  fully  dealt  with 
herein,  and  which  vitally  concern  the  interests  of  the  Eepublic, 
may  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date,  but  presents  at  this  time  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  changes  at  the  Eepublic,  which  in  its 
opinion  should  be  made  without  delay: 

Recommendations, 

First  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  reduced  to  nine,  that  at 
least  two  of  these  be  women,  and  that  a  quorum  of  members  re- 
side in  the  vicinity  of  Freeville. 

Second.  That  no  girls  be  received  hereafter,  and  that  as  soon 
as  possible  all  the  girls  now  in  the  Republic  be  removed  and  re- 
turned home  or  to  suitable  employment ;  that  the  girls  now  in  the 
Howland  House,  until  such  removal  can  be  accomplished,  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  cottages  farther  from  the  center  of  the  colony. 

Third.  That  the  boys  be  required  to  do  their  own  housework  in 
the  boys'  cottages,  and  that  girls  under  no  circumstances  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  those  cottages  to  do  work. 

Fourth.  That  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher  mathe- 
matics be  abolished,  and  in  place  thereof  more  opportunities  be 
afforded  for  vocational  training;  that  new  industries  be  estab- 
lished, or  those  existing  at  present  be  enlarged,  with  better  facili- 
ties ;  that  each  citizen,  after  selecting  the  occupation  which  he  de- 
sires to  follow,  be  required'  to  pursue  it  until  qualified  to  enter 
the  same  occupation  on  discharge  at  a  living  wage. 

Fifth.  That  every  boy  on  admission  be  personally  instructed  as 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Republic,  and  as  to  the  conduct 
of  citizens,  and  that  care  be  exercised  as  to  their  association  with 
citizens  of  known  vicious  habits ;  also  that  a  leaflet  containing  the 
rules  and  such  other  matter  as  is  important  be  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  citizen. 
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Sixth.  That,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  competent  physician,  who 
may  be  a  recent  graduate  of  a  medical  college,  be  appointed  as 
resident  physician. 

Seventh.  That  the  code  of  rules  be  at  once  amended  and  re- 
vised, and  that  the  number  of  arrests  be  materially  reduced ;  that 
the  steel  cage  in  the  boys'  jail  be  taken  out,  and  in  place  of  the 
boys'  jail  a  disciplinary  cottage  be  established,  where  boys  may  be 
sent  under  discipline,  as  at  the  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School  at  Industry. 

Eighth.  That  the  local  courts  and  all  of  their  paraphernalia  of 
grand  jury,  district  attorney  and  police  oflScials  be  abolished,  for 
in  the  opinion  of  your  conmiittee  experience  has  shown  that  this 
system  has  been  not  only  useless  but  harmful ;  that  all  offenses  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Superintendent,  and  he  alone  be  held  responsible 
for  any  punishment  meted  out  for  such  offenses;  that  all  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  republic  and  parliamentary  procedure  be 
taught,  and  if  necessary  illustrated,  by  sessions  of  court  or  grand 
jury,  or  in  the  trial  of  mock  cases,  and  by  means  of  organizations 
within  the  institution. 

Ninth.  That  the  minimum  age  for  admission  be  reduced  from 
fourteen  years  to  twelve  years;  that  some  proper  classification  of 
boys  by  cottages  be  made;  that  they  be  transferred  by  a 
series  of  promotions  for  good  conduct  from  the  delinquent  cottage 
to  those  of  higher  grade,  so  that  the  boys  coming  from  bad  environ- 
ments should  not  on  admission  immediately  associate  with  boys 
from  better  environments ;  also  that  the  older  boys  at  the  institu- 
tion be  discharged  as  rapidly  as  suitable  provision  can  be  made  for 
them  and  that  citizens  be  rarely  retained  after  they  are  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  under  no  circumstances  after  they  have  become 
proficient  in  some  occupation  and  can  maintain  themselves  at  em- 
ployment outside  the  institution. 

Tenth.  That  Mr.  William  R.  George  be  removed  in  fact  from 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  Republic,  as  your  conamittee  is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  his  usefulness  at  Freeville  has  long 
since  ended. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  desire  to  say  that  there  is  great 
need  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  farm  colonies  for  boys  of  the 
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truant  and  delinquent  class,  such  as  are  now  received  in  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  and  we  hope  that,  the  girls  having  been  removed 
and  other  changes  suggested  made,  it  may  survive  its  diflSculties 
and  have  a  long  career  of  future  usefulness. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)         HORACE  McGUIRE, 
STEPHEN  SMITH, 
D.  W.  BUEDICK, 

Oommittee, 
New  York,  December  17,  1913. 
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Report  presented  to,  and  unanimously  adopted  by,  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City,  May  21,  I9i3»  with  relation  to  Assembly  Bill  No.  739, 
Printed  No.  766,  introduced  by  Mr.  McElligott,  entitled 
''An  Act  to  Amend  the  Poor  Law  in  Relation  to  Almshouse 
Construction  and  Administration'',  which  became  Chapter 
251  of  the  Laws  of  1913,  by  the  President  of  Board. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES 

May  16,  1913. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Charities: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  adopted  at  the 
stated  meeting  of  April  9,  1913,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  minutes  with  respect  to  the  McEUigott  bill, 
Assembly  number  739,  printed  number  766,  which  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  has  become  chapter  251  of  the  Laws 
of  1913. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Peter  P. 
McEUigott  of  the  Seventh  New  York  district  on  February  3, 
1913,  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Poor  Law,  in  relation  to 
almshouse  construction  and  administration,"  and  provides  as 
follows: 

"  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  YorTc,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  chapter 
forty-six  o£  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled 
*An  act  in  relation  to  the  poor,  constituting  chapter  forty-two 
of  the  consolidated  laws,'  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  §  118.  Almshouse  construction  and  administration.  No 
almshouse  shall  be  built  or  reconstructed,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
except  on  plans  and  designs  approved  in  writing  by  the  state 
board  of  charities,  provided,  however,  that  such  approval  in 
writing  as  to  almshouses  to  he  constructed  by  the  city  of  New 
York  shall  he  by  the  hoard  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of 
said  city.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  to  call  the  attention, 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  poor,  or  other  proper  officer,  in  any  coimty, 
of  any  abuses,  defects  or  evils,  which,  on  inspection,  it  may  find 
in  the  almshouse  of  such  county,  or  in  the  administration  thereof, 
and  such  coimty  officer  shall  take  proper  action  thereon,  with  a 
view  to  proper  remedies,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  such 
board. 

"  §  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 
Vol.  1—17  f^i^] 
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The  purpose  of  the  bill,  briefly  stated,  was  to  take  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  the  d,utjr  of  passing  upon  plans  of  alms- 
houses in  the  city  of  New  York,  thereby  making  such  city  an 
exception  in  this  respect  to  all  the  other  civil  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

The  genesis  of  Uiis  bill  is  interesting.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  general  Poor  Law  in  1895,  the  plans  of  almshouses  through- 
out the  entire  State  have  been  subject  to  the  Board's  approval. 
Pursuant  to  such  provisions  the  Board  has  passed  upon  the  plans 
for  all  almshouse  buildings  erected  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  friction  until  the 
advent  of  the  administration  of  the  present  commissioner  of  that 
Department  During  his  term  the  Board  has  passed  upon  eleven 
plans,  the  average  length  of  time  between  the  submission  of  nine 
sueh  plans  and  their  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Construction 
of  Buildings  with  permission  to  proceed  with  the  work,  being 
seven  days. 

There  is,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  no  department  of  the  State 
government  which  has  acted  with  greater  promptness- in  passing 
upon  plans  of  buildings  than  the  Board's  Committee.  In  every 
case  where  the  plans  submitted  have  been  thus  approved  the 
formal  consent  of  the  Board  was  given  at  the  following  meeting. 
Two  plans  for  new  buildings  submitted  by  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  the  Department  failed,  however,  to  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board's  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings, 
and  in  each  case  the  vote  of  disapproval  was  unanimous.  These 
plans  were  for  dining-room,  kitchen  and  service  buildings  at  the 
Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  on  Black- 
welPs  Island,  and  at  the  Farm  Colony  of  the  Department  at 
Staten  Island.  The  reasons  for  disapproval  were  that  the  dining 
rooms  for  large  numbers  of  patients  and  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tutions wore  on  the  second  floor  when  there  was  ample  ground 
space  for  the  construction  of  one-story  dining  rooms.  In  the  case 
of  the  Farm  Colony,  there  was  the  additional  objection  that  the 
dining-room  building  was  removed  from  the  original  central  posi- 
tion planned  for  it  to  a  more  distant  point  on  the  grounds, 
thereby  subjecting  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates  of  the  institution 
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to  additional  unnecessary  exposure  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  their  meals. 

These  plans  were  twice  carefully  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Construction  of  Buildings  and  twice  unanimously  disapproved 
by  that  Committee  and  by  the  Board  upon  its  reports. 

In  the  case  of  the  dining-room  building  at  the  Tuberculosis 
Infirmary  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  it  appears  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  and  the  plans  redrawn  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  one-story  building  for  all  the  patients. 

In  the  case  of  the  dining-room  building  at  the  Farm  Colony  of 
the  Department  it  does  not  appear  that  the  proposed  changes  were 
approved  by  the  Commissioner,  and  the  l^islation  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  McEUigott  was  for  the  evident  purpose  of  permit- 
ting this  and  future  construction  work  in  the  Department  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  Board's  approval 

Upon  receiving  a  copy  of  the  legislative  bill  in  question,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  addressed  a  communication  to  Assembly- 
man McEUigott  as  follows: 

"  Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  5,  1913. 
Hon.  P.  P.  McElligott,  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Mb.  McElligott. —  My  attention  is  called  to  your 
bill  designed  to  take  from  this  Board  the  authority  which  it  has 
held  for  many  years,  to  pass  upon  plans  of  almsho,uses  in  New 
York  City  and  to  repose  such  authority  solely  in  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  New  York  City,  the  members  of 
which,  of  course,  know  nothing  about  the  construction  of  such 
institutions  nor  the  general  policy  of  the  State  with  relation 
thereto.  Further  than  this,  litigation  is  now  pending  in  the 
Appellate  Division  with  relation  to  this  matter,  which  it  seems 
to  us  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  this  matter  at  your 
convenienca 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed.)         ROBERT  W.  HEBBERD, 

Secretary/' 
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This  letter  was  followed  by  a  communication  to  the  Assembly- 
man from  the  undersigned,  as  follows: 

"New  York,  February  10,  1913. 
Hon.  p.  p.  McElligott,  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir. —  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  provisions  of 
Assembly  bill  766,  which  was  introduced  by  you  and  is  now,  I 
understand,  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  General  Laws. 
This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  Poor  Law  by  removing  from  this 
Board  the  duty  of  passing  on  plans  for  almshouse  institutions  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  devolving  such  duty  upon  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Inasm,uch  as  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  possesses  and  exercises  this  function 
already,  the  net  practical  result  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
act  would  be  to  remove  from  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  institu- 
tions in  this  city,  the  protection  which  they  have  had  for  years 
because  the  Board  does  know  by  long  and  practical  experience 
what  is  necessary  in  such  matters  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  while  local  authorities,  like  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  with  its  constantly  changing  membership  fre- 
quently do  not  know  about  such  things. 

This  Board  has  promptly  approved  every  plan  submitted  to  it 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  imder  its  present  adminis- 
tration, except  in  two  instances.  In  these  instances  the  Board's 
Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings,  consisting  of  Commis- 
sioners Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  Herman  Bidder  of  this  city, 
with  Commissioner  Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  the  Ninth  Judi- 
cial District,  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  disapproving  such 
plans,  and  their  report  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board 
at  its  r^ular  meetings. 

The  two  instances  in  which  the  Board  disapproved  the  plans  of 
the  Department  were  in  the  cases  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen 
buildings  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  and  the  Farm  Colony  at 
Staten  Island.  These  plans  were  so  entirely  unsuited  to  the  work 
and  their  construction  would  have  imposed  so  many  unnecessary 
hardships  upon  tuberculosis  patients  and  upon  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, that  the  Board  could  not  consistently  approve  them.  We  are 
informed  that  the  plans  for  the  dining-room  for  tuberculosis 
patients  have  been  changed  in  accordance  with  the  Board's  sug- 
gestion, so  that  the  only  other  instance  still  unsettled  is  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  building  at  the  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony  or 
almshouse.  If  suitable  plans  are  submitted  for  this  building,  as 
suggested  by  the  Board,  they  can  be  approved  within  ten  days 
thereafter.     But  the  Board  cannot  approve  the  present  plans, 
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which  are  the  poorest  I  have  ever  seen  for  a  building  of  this 
character. 

I  hope  you  will  confer  with  our  Secretary  about  this  matter, 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  soundness 
of  the  Board's  position. 

Should  there  then  continue  to  be  any  desire  to  press  the  pro- 
posed l^slation,  we  should  be  glad  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mittee with  relation  to  the  subject. 

Further  than  this,  the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  Board's 
authority  with  relation  to  the  plans  for  almshouses  in  this  city  is 
now  in  the  courts,  as  you  can  learn  from  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bacon,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  usual  to  press  legislation  to  forestall  the  possible 
effect  of  a  court  decision. 

Our  objection  to  this  measure,  permit  me  to  assure  you,  does 
not  arise  from  any  wish  to  preserve  mere  authority  to  ourselves, 
but  because  we  wish  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  sick  and 
unfortunate.  Besides  the  situation  can  be  readily  cleared  up,  as 
I  have  indicated,  without  l^islation. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed.)         WILLIAM  R  STEWART, 

President/' 

In  answer  to  my  letter  Mr.  McEUigott  sent  me  the  following 
tel^ram: 

"Albany,  N.  Y.,  February  11,  1913. 

Hon.  William  R.  Stewart,  State  Board  of  Charities j  31  Nassau 
Street,  New  York  City: 

Hearing  on  Poor  Law  bills  February  12th  two  o'clock.  Assem- 
bly General  Laws  Committee.     Have  notified  your  Albany  offica 
(Signed)  PETER  P.  MoELLIGOTT." 

The  Secretary  having  meantime  gone  to  Ithaca  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  farmers  representing  the  State  institutions  at 
which  he  had  been  invited  to  preside,  Superintendent  Hill  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Alien  Poor  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  General  Laws  at  the  hearing  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  bill  was,  however,  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  the  following  day.  It  should  be  observed  that  Assemblyman 
McEUigott,  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  represented  the  district  of  which  Mr.  Frank  J.  Good- 
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win,   First  Deputy  Commissioner  of   Public   Cliarities,  is  the 
leader. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  'bill  in  the  Assembly,  the  under- 
signed sent  to  each  member  of  that  body  a  letter  reading  as 
follows : 

''  New  York,  February  15,  1913. 

Dear  Sir. —  Permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  Assembly 
bill  766,  introduced  by  Mr.  McElligott,  ^An  act  to  amend  the 
poor  law  in  relation  to  almshouse  construction  and  administra- 
tion,' which  was  on  page  5  of  the  Assembly  Calendar  on  Friday, 
February  14th.  This  bill  seeks  to  exempt  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  of  this  city  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  its 
plans  for  new  almshouse  buildings  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
for  approval,  and  lodges  such  authority  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  which  already  possesses 
it.  The  bill  in  question  was  introduced  because  this  Board,  al- 
though promptly  approving  a  large  number  of  plans  for  the  De- 
partment in  question,  was  obliged  to  disapprove  two  plans  because 
of  their  unsuitable  character  and  because  they  would  impose  great 
hardships  upon  the  sick  and  aged  poor  in  this  city. 

This  is  sent  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  true  char- 
acter of  this  measure  when  it  is  reached  for  passage. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed.)         WILLIAM  R.  STEWART, 

President" 

The  bill  having  passed  the  Assembly  an  eflFort  was  made  by 
Assemblyman  McElligott  to  secure  its  early  passage  in  the  Senate. 
Although  Senator  Murtaugh,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conmdttee 
on  Judiciary,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred,  had  stated'  that  no 
hearing  was  scheduled  on  the  bill  and  that  none  would  be  held 
for  a  week  at  least.  Assemblyman  McElligott  forced  a  hearing 
for  the  proponents  of  the  bill  at  9  o'clock  p.  m.  on  February  25th, 
at  which  there  appeared  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities, 
Michael  J.  Drummond,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Among  those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure  were  Dr.  D.  C. 
Potter,  director  of  the  Ambulance  Board  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  Secretary  Folks  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association.  The 
latter  stated  that  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  had 
considered  the  bill  'but  had  decided  to  take  no  action  with  respect 
to  it     Speaking  personally,  however,  he  favored  the  measure 
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inafimuch  as  he  believed  that  the  requirement  of  the  Board's  ap- 
proval to  almshouse  plans  had  not  worked  well  in  the  city  of  New 
York  He  further  stated  that  while  it  was  true  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Association  had  not  approved  the  plans  for  the 
dining  room  at  the  Farm  Colony,  the  field  workers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  examined  the  plans  and  made  some  suggestions  for 
changes,  and  he  had  also  had  the  advice  of  a  woman  dietitian 
formerly  employed  by  the  Department,  with  respect  to  the  plans. 

At  tlie  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  the  Committee 
agreed  to  gii^e  the  opponents  of  the  measure  a  hearing  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Committee. 

At  such  hearing,  which  was  held  on  March  11th,  the  under^ 
signed,  Deputy  Attorney-General  Bacon  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  committee,  however,  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably, 
whereupon  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  each  member  of 
the  Senate: 

''  New  York,  March  15,  1913. 

My  Dear  Senator. —  Permit  me  to  voice  the  opposition  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  the  passage  of  Assemblyman  Mo- 
Elligott's  bill  No.  739,  entitled  ^An  act  to  Amend  the  Poor  Law 
in  Relation  to  Almshouse  Construction  and  Administration,' 
which  is  now  in  general  orders  on  the  Senate  calendar. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  opposed,  first  because  it  would  in- 
terfere with  pending  litigation  being  carried  on  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Board's  behalf.  With  respect  to  it  the  Attorney- 
General  under  date  of  February  26  writes  as  follows : 

^  Dear  Sir. —  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day 
with  regard  to  Assembly  bill  No.  739  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  almshouses  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  bill  is  intended  to 
terminate  favorably  to  the  defendant  the  action  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  People  against  Michael  J.  Drummond,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  brings 
it  within  the  peculiarly  vicious  class  of  bills  intended  to  affect 
ponding  litigations  and  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  CARMODY, 

Attorney-General. 
By  Henry  Selden  Bacon, 

Deputy  Attorney-General.* 
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This  bill  is  also  opposed  because  of  its  genesis  and  purposa 
It  is  a  spite  bill  masquerading  as  a  *  home  rule '  measure.  The 
State  Board  has  promptly  approved  many  plans  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  because 
the  Board,  after  careful  consideration,  declined  to  approve  plans 
for  two  buildings  for  the  Department  that  were  absolutely  im- 
suited  to  their  purpose,  and  the  construction  and  use  of  which 
would  have  imposed  great  and  unnecessary  hardships  upon  large 
numbers  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor  in  the  city  of  New  York,  this 
bill  was  introduced  to  take  from  the  State  Board  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing .upon  plans.  The  proposal  to  place  such  duty  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  a  mere  subterfuge  as  that  Board  already  has  and  exercises 
such  power. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  Senate  of  this  State,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  can  wish  to  pass  legislation  of  this 
character.  It  is  clearly  and  plainly  not  only  a  proposition  to 
rebuke  a  department  of  the  State  government  for  doing  its  duty 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  but  it  also 
seems  to  give  authority  to  a  local  poor  law  officer  to  construct 
buildings  of  an  unhimianitarian  and  unscientific  character,  for  the 
care  of  the  poor.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  exercised  this 
supervisory  function  of  passing  on  almshouse  plans  for  many 
years,  with  good  results,  and  this  is  the  first  objection  to  its  pass- 
ing upon  such  plans. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts,  which  can  readily 
be  substantiated,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  feel  that  the  measiure 
in  question  is  one  meriting  your  disapproval  and  opposition. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed.)        WILLIAM  R  STEWART, 

President  State  Board  of  Charities." 

The  same  influences  which  impelled  the  passage  of  the  bill  in 
the  Assembly,  were  successful  in  securing  its  passage  in  the 
Senate,  which  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  9  on  March  19. 

Being  what  is  known  as  a  "  City  bill,"  it  then  went  to  Mayor 
Gaynor  for  his  action,  and  despite  a  forceful  protest  filed  by 
Commissioner  Ridder,  it  was  accepted  by  the  Mayor  for  the  city 
and  went  to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  at  my  request  gave  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  on  April  18  at  which  there  appeared  and  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  measure  Commissioners  Rosendale,  McGuire 
and  the  undersigned  together  with  the  Secretary.     For  the  bill 
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appeared  Commissioner  Drummond,  Assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Nicholson  and  Dr.  D,  C.  Potter  of  the  Ambulance  Department 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  made  the  principal  address  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  There  also  appeared  in  company  with  the  proponents 
of  the  measure,  Mr.  J.  F.  Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
City  Visiting  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
who  has  been,  I  am  reliably  informed,  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  State  Farm  Colony 
for  Tramps  and  Vagrants,  and  in  this  connection  an  applicant 
for  the  vote  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  institution.  It  can, 
however,  hardly  be  believed  that  the  Managers  of  the  Association 
can  be  cognizant  of  this  fact  For  the  State  Board  the  following 
brief  was.  filed  with  the  Governor  in  opposition  to  the  bill : 

"  State  of  New  York 

State  Board  of  Charities. 

Brief  in  opposition  to  the  approval  of  Assembly  bill  No.  766, 

Int  No.  739,  introduced  by  Mr.  McEUigott  and  entitled  'An  act 

to  amend  the  poor  law  in  relation  to  almshouse  construction  and 

administration.' 

This  bill  proposes  to  amend  the  General  Poor  Law  of  the  State 
so  as  to  take  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  the  duty  of  pajBsing 
upon  plans  for  the  construction  of  almshouses  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  purports  to  devolve  such  duty  upon  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  in  s,uch  city,  a  body  which  in  fact 
already  has  and  exercises  such  power. 

Since  1895  the  duty  of  passing  upon  almshouse  plans  through- 
out the  entire  State  has,  by  the  provisions  of  the  General  Poor 
Law,  devolved  upon  and  been  exercised  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  with  good  results  and  without  any  appreciable  friction 
until  the  present  time.  This  duty  is  imposed'  upon  the  Board, 
as  a  branch  of  the  State  government  exercising  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  throughout  its 
entire  length  and  breadth.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  has 
secured  humane  housing  in  every  county  of  the  State.    The  exer- 
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cise  of  this  power  is  even  more  important  in  the  large  cities  ol  the 
State,  with  their  congestion  of  population,  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Board  has  promptly  approved  a  number  of  plans  for  alms- 
houjse  buildings  submitted  by  the  present  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities,  and  this  friction  has  arisen  between  the  Board  and  the 
said  Commissioner  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Board  was  unable 
to  approve,  beca,use  of  their  unsatisfactory  character,  two  of  the 
plans  which  he  presented  for  such  approval. 

The  two  plans  disapproved  were  for  a  dining-room  and  service 
building  at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  of  the  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pital on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  for  a  dining-room  and  service 
building  at  the  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony  of  the  Department,  an 
almshouse  institution  intended  for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor.  In  the  case  of  the  dining-room  for  tuberculosis  patients  the 
chief  reason  for  disapproval  was  that  320  patients  would  have  been 
obliged  to  climb  a  flight  and  a  quarter  of  steps  three  times  a  day 
for  their  meals,  which  is  contrary  to  elementary  principles  in  the 
care  of  such  patients,  while  at  the  Farm  Colony  at  Staten  Island 
over  750  aged  and  infirm  men  would  have  been  obliged  not  only 
to  climb  a  flight  and  a  quarter  of  steps  three  times  a  day  for  their 
meals  but  would  also  have  been  required  to  walk  a  much  longer 
distance  than  was  necessary  owing,  to  the  removal  of  the  building 
from  the  central  position  on  the  approved  building  layout  origin- 
ally designed  for  it 

In  other  words  both  plans  were  most  unsuitable  and  the  Board 
acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  in  disap- 
proving them.  That,  indeed,  was  the  very  purpose  of  the  duty 
devolved  .upon  the  Board  by  the  statuta 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  has,  we  are  informed, 
changed  the  plans  for  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  building 
at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  on  BlackwelPs  Island  to  agree 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board,  but  seeks  the  present 
legislation  in  part  in  order  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
with  the  work  of  constructing  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  build- 
ing at  the  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony  of  the  Department  along 
the  lines  of  the  plans  that  were  disapproved  by  the  Board  because 
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of  their  unsuitable  character,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting any  plans  whatever  in  the  future.  This  legislation  is  also 
sought,  apparently,  to  terminate  favorably  to  the  defendant,  a 
case  brought  against  him  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  name  of 
the  Board,  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Appellate  Division  in  the 
First  Department  This  suit  is  designed  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *  almshouse '  as  contained  in  the  Poor 
Law. 

With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
litigation  in  question,  the  Attorney-General,  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1913,  wrote  to  us  as  follows: 

'  State  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Attorney-General, 

Thomas  Carmody,  Attorney-General, 
Albany,  K  Y.,  February  26,  1913. 

Hon.  EoBERT  W.  Hebberd,  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  to-day 
with  r^ard  to  Assembly  bill  Xo.  739  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion of  almshouses  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  bill  is  intended  to 
terminate  favorably  to  the  defendant  the  action  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  People  against  Michael  J.  Drummond,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  brings 
it  within  the  peculiarly  vicious  class  of  bills  intended  to  affect 
pending  litigations  and  I  am  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  should  be  defeated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAS  CARMODY, 

Attomey^Oeneral. 
By  Henry  Selden  Bacon, 

Deputy  Atiomey-Oeneral.' 

The  proposition  that  this  is  *  home  rule '  legislation  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  careful  examination.  As  long  ago  as  1875,  the 
Ooiurt  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Maxmillian  (62  N.  Y.  160),  de- 
cided that  the  City  of  New  York  was  not  liable  for  injuries  aris- 
ing from  the  negligence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charities,  on 
the  ground  that  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  such  Commis- 
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sioners  were  public  in  their  character  and  that  such  officers  are  not 
agents  or  servants  of  the  municipality  for  whose  negligent  act  it 
is  liable. 

Mr.  Justice  Folger,  who  wrote  the  decision,  in  referring  to  the 
specific  power  granted  by  law  to  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Charities  said,  '  But  where  the  power  is  intrusted  to  it  (the 
municipality)  as  one  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  State,  and 
is  conferred  not  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  municipality, 
but  as  a  means  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  citizens,  the  corporation  is  not  liable  for  nonuser,  nor  for 
misuser  by  the  public  agents.' 

Speaking  further  on  the  relation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
ties to  the  State,  Justice  Folger  says,  ^  It  is  a  public  duty  laid 
upon  the  defendant  (the  City  of  New  York),  as  a  convenient 
mode  of  exercising  a  function  of  government,  that  it  should, 
through  its  chief  executive  officer,  from  time  to  time  appoint  the 
chief  officers  of  this  department,  and  from  time  to  time  supply  it 
with  the  means  of  performing  its  special  public  duties.  These 
chief  officers,  though  in  a  sense  its  officers,  as  having  no  power 
unless  after  appointment  by  it^  and  as  mainly  confined  within  its 
territorial  boundaries,  are  yet  officers  of  the  State  government,  in 
the  sense  that  they  perform  its  function  within  a  designated 
political  division  of  the  State.' 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  CuUen-Levy 
'  home  rule  bill,'  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  does  not  go  as 
far  as  the  McElligott  bill  under  discussion  inasmuch  as  section  20 
of  such  proposed  act  makes  the  general  grant  of  powers  to  the 
cities,  '  subject  to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  this  Stata' 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  a  representative  body  appointed 
to  have  supervision  over  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State, 
whether  public  or  private,  that  are  in  receipt  of  public  moneys,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  State  Chari- 
ties Law,  the  Poor  Law,  and  other  statutes.  Its  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  from  each  judicial  district  of  the  State  and  three 
additional  from  the  city  of  New  York.  For  a  long  time  there 
have  been  five  members  from  New  York  City  inasmuch  as  the 
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Cammissioners  from  the  First  and  the  Second  Judicial  Districts 
are  residents  thereof.  This  insures  lo(^l  representation  from  the 
various  j.udicial  divisions  of  the  State  and  sufficiently  saf^uards 
the  home  rule  interests  of  such  divisions. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  and  others  which  might  be  stated,  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  respectfully  urges  that  this  bill  should 
receive  executive  veto." 

The  Governor,  however,  gave  his  approval  to  the  measure  on 
April  IQth,  and  it  thereby  became  chapter  251  of  the  Laws  of 
1913. 

Believing  it  my  duty  to  make  a  final  effort  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  the  two-story  dining-room,'  building  at  the  Farm 
Colony,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment: 

'^  Dear  Sir. —  Commissioner  Michael  J.  Dnimmond  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  secured 
an  amendment  to  section  118  of  the  general  Poor  Law,  which 
amendment  imposes  specifically  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  the  duty  of  passing 
upon  plans  for  almshouse  buildings  in  the  City.  This  duty 
previously  devolved  upon  this  Board,  and  the  amendment  was 
obtained  largely  because  the  State  Board  of  Charities  refused  to 
approve  the  plans  for  a  dining-room,  kitchen  and  service  building 
for  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  on  Staten  Island  which 
the  Commissioner  submitted  for  approval. 

These  plans  were  disapproved  mainly  because,  with  sufficient 
ground  space  for  a  one-story  dining-room,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  two-story  dining-room  for  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates  of  the 
Farm  Colony,  which  will  require  over  750  of  them  to  climb  a 
flight  and  a  quarter  of  steps  three  times  a  day  for  their  meals. 
These  plans  which  were  drawn,  I  understand,  by  an  architect 
without  experience  in  this  particular  kind  of  work,  are  unique  in 
this  requirement,  as  T  can  recall  no  such  arrangement  elsewhere 
for  this  class  of  inmates.  Further  than  this,  the  building  is 
removed  from  the  proposed  central  location  on  the  original  build- 
ing layout  to  a  point  on  the  grounds  which  will  make  it  necessary 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates  who  are  but  poorly  protected  in 
inclement  weather,  to  walk  a  considerable  additional  distance  to 
their  meals.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  building  should 
render  service  for  fifty  or  more  years  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  kind  of  construction  proposed  by  Commissioner  Drummond 
can  better  be  .understood. 
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At  the  hearing  before  the  Governor  at  Albany  on  Tuesday,  Dr. 
D.  C.  Potter,  who  was  the  principal  speaker  in  the  interest  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities,  contended  that  it  was  wrong 
to  require  the  ^  Imperial  City  of  this  Imperial  State '  to  have  to 
submit  its  plans  for  almshouse  construction  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  When  questioned  by  the  Governor,  however,  Commit 
sioner  Drummond  said  that  the  City  had  refused  to  give  him 
the  additional  moneys  necessary  to  erect  a  one-story  dining-room 
building  for  the  Farm  Colony  inmates. 

This  matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  with  the  hope  that  when  the  plans  come 
before  the  Board  they  will  be  given  the  careful  study  which  their 
importance  deserves,  particularly  as  the  City's  ^  Imperial  ^ 
character  will  bo  better  emphasized  by  the  erection  of  humane, 
intelligently  planned  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  care  of  the 
unfortunate.  This,  too,  even  though  the  construction  may  cost  a 
little  more,  a  fact,  however,  which  mere  assertion  does  not  neces- 
sarily establish. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)         WILLIAM  K.  STEWART, 

Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District/' 

Subsequently,  having  been  informed  that  the  matter  had  been 
referred  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  city  for  report,  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

"  New  Yobk,  April  25,  1913. 

Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast,  Comptroller,  City  of  New  York, 
280  Broadiixiy,  New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir. —  Having  been  informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  that  my  letter  to 
the  Board  with  relation  to  the  proposed  dining-room  and  kitchen 
building  at  the  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Charities  of  this  City,  has  been  referred  to  you  for  report, 
permit  me  to  submit  the  following  additional  facts: 

(1)  The  City  of  Xew  York,  in  1909  paid  for  a  building  layout 
for  the  Farm  Colony,  which  was  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  was  approved  by  the  Municipal  Art  Commission.  The 
preparation  of  this  layout,  including  the  cost  of  the  survey  upon 
which  it  was  based,  must  have  cost  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$6,000  or  $7,000.  It  seems  manifest^  as  a  purely  business 
proposition,  that  this  layout  should  only  have  been  departed  from 
for  good  reasons.    Otherwise  there  would  naturally  be  a  reversion 
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to  the  former  conditions  of  chaos  from  a  construction  standpoint, 
which  the  adoption  of  building  layoiuts  for  the  Department  was 
intended  to  overcoma 

(2)  The  plans  for  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  building  tinder 
consideration  contemplate  that  the  building  is  to  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  central  position  designed  on  the  layout, 
without  any  good  reason  having  been  given  for  the  change. 

The  explanation  given  to  ns  for  this  change  is  that  construction 
at  the  point  originally  planned  would  necessitate  taking  down  a 
few  old  trees  which  are  located  on  a  part  of  such  site.  These 
trees  are,  however,  as  we  ascertained  upon  examination,  some  old 
willows,  with  tops  of  secondary  growth,  which  have  been  shown  to 
be  dangerous  when  there  are  high  winds,  and  which  should  be 
taken  down  without  delay  under  any  circumstances. 

'(3)  The  excuse  which  has  been  given  for  requiring  the  aged 
and  infirm  inmates  to  climb  to  the  second  floor  of  the  dining-room 
building  and  to  go  an  extra  distance  for  their  meals  is  that  they 
are  in  many  cases  really  able-bodied  and  that  such  additional  exer- 
tion does  them  no  harm.  While  this  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
conditions,  it  is  true  that  during  the  present  administration,  a 
good  many  more  or  less  able-bodied  vagrants  have  been  sent  to  the 
Farm  Colony  from  the  Municipal  Lodging  House  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commissioner,  perhaps,  and  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department,  as  I  have  been  informed  and 
believe.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  intended  to  care  for  the  really 
able-bodied  in  almshouses,  and  the  buildings  of  the  institution 
should  be  constructed  for  their  intelligent  use  in  the  care  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  not  for  a  temporary  dep«arture  from  such  use 
owing  to  the  incumbency  of  an  administrative  head  unfamiliar 
with  progressive  methods  in  the  care  of  the  poor. 

(4)  Nowhere  that  I  know  of,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
is  there  any  such  dining-room  building  in  connection  with  an  alms- 
house. The  Soldiers'  Home  at  Bath  has  a  dining-room  building 
constructed  perhaps  twenty  years  ago  which  is*  in  plan  at  least,  a 
model  building  for  the  use  of  aged  and  infirm  men  such  as  should 
be  cared  for  at  the  Staten  Island  Farm  Colony.  It  is  a  one-story 
building  with  several  entrances,  making  it  possible  to  seat  over  a 
thousand  men  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Exit  is,  of  course,  equally 
easy. 

Besides  the  general  defects  in  the  plans  for  the  building  under 
consideration,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
part  of  the  first  floor  is  taken  up  with  a  lavatory  and  water  closet 
which  is  not  only  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  downstairs  dining- 
room  for  men,  but  also  interferes  seriously  with  the  ventilation. 
And  also  to  the  further  fact  that  if  the  second  story  plan  if 
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carried  out,  a  regiment  of  nearly  eight  hundred  men,  pudiing  and 
crowding,  as  &uch  men  always  do,  will  have  to  pass  through  a  six- 
foot  doorway  and  climb  stairs  liiree  times  a  day  unnecessarily. 
In  the  event  of  a  fire  or  other  casualty,  this  stairway  and  the 
entrance  would  probably  become  blocked  with  a  struggling  mass 
of  more  or  less  unreasoning  creatures,  leading  possibly  to  loss  of 
life  and  public  scandal. 

Veiy  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)         WILLIAM  R  STEWAET, 

Commissioner  First  Judicial  District" 

In  an  interview  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  had  with  the 
Comptroller  on  the  7th  instant,  the  latter  stated  that  the  plans, 
including  the  second  story  dining-rooms,  had  been  approved,  on 
the  favorable  report  of  one  of  his  engineers,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  held  on  the  Ist  instant 
The  Comptroller  further  stated  that  it  was  not  practicable  for 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  opposition  to  the 
plans.  He  expressed  the  belief,  however,  that  the  duty  of  pass- 
ing on  such  plans  should  have  continued  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  which  was  in  a  position  to  know  about  such  matters. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed.)         WILLIAM  R  STEWART, 

President, 
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Address  by  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  New  York,  at  the  National  Conference  on 
the  Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  Delinquent,  and  De- 
pendent Children,  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  28,  1913. 


During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  sweeping  over  this 
country  a  chivalric  movement,  largely  backed  by  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  *'  sterner  sex  " —  Mr.  Kipling  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding—  designed  to  secure  what  had  theretofore  gener- 
ally been  lacking,  namely  adequate  relief  for  certain  classes  of 
mothers  with  dependent  children.  At  the  present  time  about 
twenty  states  provide  for  this  form  of  relief  by  special  statute, 
although  under  their  general  poor  laws  many  other  states,  New 
York  State  outside  of  New  York  City  included,  have  the  right 
to  grant  such  relief  to  mothers  as  well  as  to  other  classes  of  the 
dependent. 

This  form  of  relief  specially  granted  from  public  sources  to 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  in  their  homes,  has  come  to  be 
popularly  known  as  "  Mothers'  Pensions." 

For  this  movement,  despite  the  misconception  which  may  arise 
because  of  its  popular  name,  I  must  publicly  profess  the  pro- 
foundest  sympathy,  although  I  am  unable  to  go  as  far  in  support 
of  it  as  some  of  its  other  advocates.  To  my  mind  it  exemplifies 
that  broader-minded  view  of  public  duty  and  responsibility  of 
which  we  are  beginning  to  see  practical  evidence  in  many  direc- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  there  are  some  serious  dangers 
to  be  guarded  against  in  granting  relief  in  the  home,  whether 
from  public  or  from  private  sources  if  such  relief  possesses  the 
attraction  of  adequacy,  to  needy  mothers  of  even  the  best 
character. 

The  name  given  to  this  form  of  aid  in  the  home  whether 
"  pension  " ;  "  outdoor  relief  " ;  "  home  assistance  " ;  or  otherwise, 
would  be  of  no  particular  importance,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to 
take  into  careful  consideration  the  human  equation  involved,  to 
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study  considerately  some  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  nature  of  man,  and  to  understand  that  in  this  light  the  ordi- 
nary human  viewpoint  of  even  the  name  given  to  relief  becomes 
an  important  element  in  the  matter. 

There  are,  it  must  be  conceded,  certain  classes  of  cases  involv- 
ing the  care  of  dependent  mothers  with  children  which  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  safely  and  systematically  relieved  through  the  granting 
of  "  mothers'  pensions  ",  or  by  the  giving  of  any  other  form  of 
relief  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  existence  of  the  home 
and  the  family  relation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  having  in  mind  the  manifest  virtues  as  well 
as  the  possible  dangers  of  this  form  of  relief  —  relief  primarily 
designed  for  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  enabling  good  mothers 
to  bring  up  their  own  children  —  briefly  examine  the  logic  of  the 
situation  and  determine  to  what  extent  we  can  subscribe  to  this 
new  movement. 

By  way  of  prelude  to  this  examination  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  the  duty  rests  upon 
men  and  women  to  care  for  themselves  and  for  those  lawfully  de- 
pendent upon  them  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Furthermore 
we  must  bo  careful  to  have  this  duty  clearly  recognized  and 
acknowledged  by  society  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  comer 
stones  of  law  and  order  and  of  a  very  desirable  general  progress 
towards  higher  things.  This  is  particularly  true  in  so  far  as  the 
payment  of  wages  is  concerned.  The  right  of  wage-earners 
generiiUy  to  receive,  under  normal  conditions,  sufficient  recom- 
pense to  enable  thera  to  care  for  themselves  and  their  families 
and  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  the  support  of  such  families 
in  case  of  old  age,  death  or  other  misfortune,  must  be  upheld  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  social  life. 

We  do  not  wish  on  the  one  hand  to  frame  excuses  for  husbands 
and  fathers,  nor  for  wives  and  mothers  either,  which  will  lend 
them  any  encouragement  to  waste  their  means  in  drink  or  in  any 
other  form  of  hurtful  extravagance;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  do 
we  wish  to  frame  excuses  for  employers  whereby  they  may  be 
able  to  refrain  from  paying  a  living  and  a  saving  wage  to  those 
who  work  for  them.  To  the  contrary,  we  should  everywhere,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  strive  to  uphold  these  two  logical  principles, 
one  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for  their  children  and  the  other 
that  of  society  generally  to  make  this  possible  not  through  relief 
or  "  pensions  ",  but  by  means  of  adequate  compensation  paid  to 
such  parents  for  the  work  Aey  perform. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  independent  support  of  this  character  we 
undoubtedly  need  and  should  have  in  this  country  a  system  of 
industrial  insurance,  such  as  exists  in  Germany  for  example, 
where  it  is  compulsory  for  the  workman  to  pay  for  insurance 
thereby  making  for  thrift  and  independence  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  Except  where  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  pure 
and  simple,  there  should  be  no  departure  from  this  general  policy. 
To  the  contrary,  it  should  in  many  cases  be  enforced  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present. 

Those,  however,  who  are  urging  industrial  insurance  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  relief  in  the  home,  should  remember  that  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  where  systems  of  social  insurance  have  long 
and  successfully  existed,  it  is  still  found  necessary  to  grant 
public  relief  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  This  must  always  be  the 
case  in  any  country  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  casual 
workers,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  grades,  with  more  or 
less  frequently  recurring  seasons  of  unemployment;  for  of  course 
a  social  insurance  plan  cannot  be  very  successfully  carried  out 
on  compensatory  lines  where  employment  and  income  are  casual 
and  irregular.  Those  who  are  offended  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  pension  "  as  applied  to  the  home  assistance  of  mothers,  can 
readily  find  equally  good  reasons  for  condemning  the  term 
"  social  insurance '',  where  the  returns  from  such  insurance  are 
not,  in  the  long  run,  based  upon  the  actual  payments  of  the  in- 
sured. There  will  then  probably  always  be  in  this  and  other 
countries  many  cases  of  need  that  a  just  and  equitable  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  can  never  reach.  For  this  reason  it  is 
probable  that  we  must  always  have  a  suitable  system  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  In  other  words  both  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  things  are  necessary.  By  the  greater  I  mean  in 
this  connection  the  several  forms  of  compulsory  social  insurance 
based  upon  actual  payments  by  the  insured.  By  the  lesser  I 
refer  to  the  various  methods  of  relieving  the  poor  who  are  not 
now  and  perhaps  would  never  be,  under  any  equitable  system  that 
could  be  devised,  the  beneficiaries  of  a  plan  of  social  insurance 
that  may  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  distress.  Under  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  the  greater  benefit  may  be  a  long 
time  coming,  while  the  smaller  and  no  less  necessary  method  for 
the  prevention  of  distress  can  be  had  almost  at  once.  As  the  ex- 
perience of  Germany  and  other  countries  shows,  these  methods 
are  by  no  means  incompatible;  both  are  necessary,  and  neither 
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will  take  the  place  of  the  other.     To  the  contrary  each  supple 
ments  and  rounds  out  the  purpose  of  the  other. 

An  article  in  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  Review 
published  only  last  month,  in  referring  to  the  German  system  of 
insurance,  contains  the  statement  that  "  The  insurance  system  has 
not  prevented  the  growth  of  the  burden  of  poor  relief  upon  the 
individual.'^  Furthermore,  the  assertion  is  made  that  in  some 
districts  "  out  relief,"  by  which  relief  in  the  home  is  meant,  "  is 
growing."  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  increased  cost  of 
poor  relief  is  that  social  insurance  has  "  roused  the  social  mind 
of  the  masses  and  thus  led  to  a  broader  view  of  poor  relief." 
Those,  who,  in  their  desire  to  defeat  legislation  for  the  adequate 
relief  of  the  widow  and  her  children,  give  currency  to  the  asser- 
tion that  a  system  of  social  insurance  will  render  such  relief  \m- 
necessary,  will  do  well  to  give  careful  thought  to  these  existing 
conditions  in  Germany  where  the  actual  reverse  is  asserted  to  be 
the  case. 

As  I  have  said,  granting  charitable  relief  in  the  home  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  dependent  mothers  with  young  children,  whether 
such  relief  is  given  in  the  guise  of  a  "  pension  "  or  not,  may  be 
attended  with  serious  dangers. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  family  where  the  husband  has  a 
tendency  to  become  a  periodical  deserter.  There  are,  doubtless, 
thousands  of  men  in  this  country  who  would  be  overtempted  to 
cease  the  struggle  for  existence  and  to  desert  their  families  if 
they  could  be  sure  that  a  "  pension  "  would  be  forthcoming  as  the 
result  of  such  desertion.  In  many  of  these  cases  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  desertion  was 
genuine.  It  must  be  evident  that  society  cannot  afford  to  hold 
out  this  temptation  to  the  weak  or  the  shiftless  heads  of  families. 
Any  policy,  or  form  of  relief  giving,  whether  from  public  or  from 
private  funds,  that  appreciably  increases  the  nimiber  of  wife  and 
family  desertions  is  one  of  dubious  propriety.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging wife  desertion  in  this,  or  any  other  way,  we  should  in 
my  opinion  go  much  further  than  we  do  at  present  to  make 
such  desertion  unpopular. 

In  some  communities  moneys  ostensibly  earned  by  wife  de- 
serters imder  commitment  for  such  offense  are  paid  to  the  families 
of  the  prisoners.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  such  men  are  unable  as 
a  matter  of  fact  to  earn  even  the  cost  of  their  keep  while  im- 
prisoned, a  more  or  less  undesirable  fallacy  must  be  contended 
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with  in  working  out  a  plan  of  this  character.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  not  necessarily  harmful,  particularly  when  it  is  recognized 
that  society  must  care  for  the  family  after  some  fashion  in  any 
event.  Furthermore  I  have  often  thought  that  if  wife  and  family 
deserters  could  be  made  to  understand  that,  if  able  to  do  so,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  work  for  their  families  whether  such  deserters 
were  in  custody  or  at  large,  it  would  be  so  fruitful  of  good  that 
the  fallacy  involved  might  well  be  overlooked. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  family  where  public  relief  in  the 
home  in  the  form  of  a  "  pension  "  so-called  would  in  many  cases 
be  dangerous.  This  is  the  family  the  head  of  which  is  lazy  and 
shiftless,  possibly  even  feeble-minded,  and  frequently  affects  an 
inability  to  find  or  to  do  work.  Here  will  be  found  "  mothers  with 
dependent  children  "  but  to  relieve  them  from  the  public  funds  by 
granting  them  a  "  pension  "  for  use  in  the  home  would  be  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  interests  of  society  generally 
they  must  be  dealt  with  in  some  other  way.  There  are,  too,  other 
classes  of  cases  where  mothers  with  dependent  children  are  con- 
cerned, where  the  home  cannot  safely  be  kept  together  by  means 
of  public  outdoor  relief  whether  called  a  "  pension "  or  other- 
wise. It  is  in  cases  of  this  nature  that  there  may  be  found  justi- 
fication for  the  "  sink  or  swim,"  "  live  or  die  "  policy  of  some  of 
the  private  charities.  In  these  cases  the  cure  must  be  along  moral 
rather  than  along  material  lines,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  obvious 
that  to  perpetuate  family  relations  of  this  nature  by  means  of 
relief  will  simply  be  to  increase  in  ever  enlarging  ratio  the  num- 
ber of  dependents  for  whom  care  must  be  provided.  These  cases 
may  be  left  largely  to  the  care  of  the  private  relief  societies,  with 
the  assurance  that  the  dangers  incident  to  too  much  almsgiving 
will  be  averted  in  so  far  as  such  families  are  concerned.  If  neces- 
sary they  may  in  cases  of  extremity  receive  such  help  in  the  care 
of  their  children  as  the  child-caring  agencies  can  bestow. 

It  is  then  my  contention  that  great  discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  dealing  with  the  families,  even  where  there  are  mothers  with 
dependent  children,  whose  homes  we  seek  to  perpetuate  through 
the  grant  of  public  relief  for  that  particular  purpose. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  needy  persons  in  this  and  almost 
every  other  community  to  the  adequate  relief  of  which  these 
objections  do  not  apply  with  any  real  degree  of  force.  This  class 
is  made  up  of  widows  with  young  and  helpless  children  dependent 
upon  them.     They  are  the  natural  objects  of  charity.    Eelief  to 
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them  should  be  prompt,  adequate  and  certain.  Unlike  wife  de- 
sertion, widowhood  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  because  of  relief 
given  to  the  widow  in  her  home  whereby  her  children  can  be 
brought  up  under  her  care  if  such  care  be  suitable.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  shiftlessness  of  husbands  is  likely  to  be  increased 
by  relief  given  to  their  widows.  The  Scriptures  point  to  the 
widow  and  her  children  as  primary  objects  of  relief. 
St.  James  tells  us  that: 

"  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this,  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'' 
In  subsequent  verses  he  also  points  out  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  visit "  when  used  in  this  connection  by  saying : 

"What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 

hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?    Can  faith  save  him  ?  " 

"If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of  daily 

food.'' 

"And  one  of  you  say  imto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be  ye 

warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not  those 

things  which  are  needful  to  the  body;  what  doth  it  profit? " 

The  private  charities  in  this  and  other  states  have  done  and  are 
doing  much  good  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
anything  that  could  possibly  militate  against  them.  But  they 
have  not  now,  they  never  have  had  and  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
ever  hope  to  have  the  means  necessary  to  provide  adequate  relief 
for  the  widow  and  her  children.  This  it  seems  to  me  was  clearly 
shown,  in  so  far  at  least  as  conditions  in  the  greatest  city  in  this 
country  are  concerned,  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Governmental 
Aid,  appointed  by  the  New  York  City  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  in  1911.  Furthermore,  some  appeals  recently 
issued  by  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  relief-giving  societies 

in  that  city  indicate  very  clearly  that  such  societies  have  as  a  rule 
no  reasonable  ideals  on  the  subject  of  relief  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  in  an  impersonal 
way  a  number  of  such  appeals  quite  recently  coming  under  my 
notice. 

(a)  A  widow  nearly  blind,  with  two  sick  girl  children.  The 
mother  earns  $5  a  week  in  a  brush  factory.  The  Society  desires 
money  to  pay  the  rent,  and  looks  to  the  nearly  blind  woman  to  go 
out  to  work  even  though  she  becomes  totally  blind,  and  to  provide 
for  all  the  other  needs  of  the  family  on  $5  a  week  or  $260  a  year. 
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(b)  A  widow  with  three  children.  The  mother  by  working 
hard  as  a  cleaner  earns  $5  a  week.  One  child  is  likely  to  develop 
tuberculosis.  The  Society  appeals  for  $4  a  week  to  help  the 
family,  in  addition  to  *^  supplying  nourishing  diet "  and  **  the 
service  of  a  nurse." 

(c)  A  mother  with  four  children  dependent  upon  her,  the 
father  having  gone  insane.  The  mother  earns  $6  a  week  in  a 
factory ;  one  child  earns  $1.50  a  week  acting  as  nursemaid  after 
school  hours  and  "  even  little  Mamie,"  the  appeal  states,  "  helps 
by  earning  fifty  cents  a  week  washing  dishes."  The  mother  pays 
$9  a  month  rent  The  Society  desires  to  raise  approximately  $4 
a  week  additional  for  food. 

(d)  A  widow  with  three  children.  The  mother  because  of  poor 
health  had  to  give  up  a  position  as  janitress  and  has  been  doing 
day  work  off  and  on.  Two  of  the  children  are  in  a  summer  camp 
and  the  youngest,  a  boy  of  one  year,  is  cared  for  by  neighbors 
when  the  mother  is  out  working.  The  Society  desires  money  to 
pay  the  rent  of  $9  a  month,  while  the  mother  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  go  to  work  and  to  provide  for  a  family  of  four  out  of  her 
meagre  and  irregular  earnings, 

(e)  A  widow  with  three  small  children  and  expecting  another. 
Relatives  contribute  a  little  irregularly  and  the  church  gives  $2 
a  week.  The  youngest  child  delicate  and  a  care  and  expense.  The 
Society  seeks  to  raise  $90  for  rent  and  food  for  six  months.  The 
woman  "will  be  helped  to  find  suitable  employment  as  soon  as 
she  can  imdertake  it" 

From  the  facts  presented  by  the  societies  themselves  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  not  a  single  one  of  these  cases,  even  with  the  mother 
forced  to  n^lect  her  children's  physical  and  moral  well-being  by 
going  out  daily  to  work,  was  the  family  income  equal  to  the 
amount  demanded  by  any  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

When  the  standard  of  living  for  widows  with  dependent  chil- 
dren contemplated  by  these  appeals  is  compared  with  reasonable 
standards  of  living,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  widow  and  her  family  is  at  once  made  evident.  Fur- 
thermore each  of  these  appeals  contemplates  that  the  mother  shall 
not  only  care  for  the  children  and  her  household  duties  generally, 
but  also  that  she  shall  go  out  to  work  to  help  support  the  family. 
Let  us  give  thought  to  this  proposition  for  a  moment.  Concerning 
it  allow  me  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  former  address  dealing  in 
part  with  this  subject: 
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"  When  we  consider  the  harsh  conditions  imposed  in  many 
great  and  wealthy  communities,  notably  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  upon  the  good  widow  struggling  to  bring  up  her  chil- 
dren, and  upon  the  poor  children  themselves,  we  are  led  to 
question  the  wisdom,  if  not  the  sincerity,  of  some  of  the 
managers  of  our  leading  charitable  organizations.  What 
man  among  us  would  have  the  patience  to  stand  up  for  any 
length  of  time  under  the  harsh  conditions  of  life  imposed 
upon  dependent  widows  in  some  of  our  great  cities?  How 
long  would  we  be  willing  to  go  out  early  and  late  to  work  to 
earn  a  pittance  toward  the  family's  support,  and  do  the 
housework  and  care  for  the  children  before  and  after  our  out- 
side working  hours?  When  I  say  that  a  lack  of  system 
which  requires  this  of  womankind  constitutes  a  crime  against 
humanity,  I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  conservatively." 

Society  as  a  whole  is  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  its  indi- 
vidual units  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Society  as  a 
whole  must  meet  this  responsibility.  It  cannot  evade  this  impor- 
tant issue  throu)9:h  the  medium  of  a  pseudo-casualty  company  in 
the  form  of  a  private  charity  supported  by  the  ten  dollars  or  more 
annually  contributed  by  the  benevolently  inclined,  or  through  spas- 
modic special  appeals  in  the  newspapers  or  otherwise  in  the 
interest  of  individual  cases. 

When  society  as  a  whole  commences  to  bear  the  burden  of  de- 
pendency which  arises  largely  through  the  sickness  and  death 
caused  by  unsuitable  housing  conditions,  which  so  many  of  our 
social  reformers  view  with  such  complacent  optimism,  and  by  the 
inordinate  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  the  sale  of  which  is  licensed 
by  the  State,  thereby  making  society  generally  a  direct  participant 
in  the  profits  of  the  traffic,  it  should  begin  to  see  that  it  cannot 
equitably '^nor  honestly  farm  out  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  the 
managers  of  private  societies  and  itself  ignore  the  issues  involved 
in  these  serious  questions. 

The  connection  between  these  two  great  evils  of  our  civilization, 
congestion  of  population  and  drink,  and  this  sombre  figure  in 
black,  with  her  dependent  children,  is  too  direct  for  society  at 
large  to  attempt  to  shift  its  burden  to  a  few  casual  shoulders. 

It  is  idle  to  think  that  this  work  of  relief  can  be  achieved 
through  the  more  or  less  desultory  almsgiving  of  a  relatively  few 
charitably  disposed  individuals,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  entire 
social  fabric  concerned  in  the  problem.     To  paraphrase  a  corn- 
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mon  expression,  the  attempt  of  the  private  relief  societies  to  deal 
with  this  problem  is  at  best  but  child  labor  in  a  situation  where 
the  serious  work  of  men  is  required.  If  in  the  fullness  of 
time  there  should  be  a  code  of  procedure  designed  to  protect  the 
private  charitable  agencies  from  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment, 
the  more  or  less  prevalent  custom  of  some  commimities  of  impos- 
ing upon  such  societies  the  work  of  relieving  widows  and  children 
in  their  homes  might  logically  be  interdicted  in  a  section  of  the 
statute  enacted  for  the  prohibition  of  juvenile  labor. 

Public  relief  in  the  home  is  a  function  of  government.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  granting  it  is  of  almost  world- 
wide application.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  outside  the  city  of 
New  York,  from  the  city  of  Buffalo  where  it  is  largely  relied 
upon  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  itself,  to  the  smallest 
towns,  public  outdoor  relief  is  granted  to  families  in  their  homes. 
Neglect  on  the  part  of  government  to  exercise  this  function 
wisely,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  widows  of  good  character  with 
dependent  children,  which  every  consideration  of  humanity,  as 
well  as  of  right  and  justice,  demands  should  be  assisted  to  bring 
up  the  children  under  their  own  care,  means  enlarged  cost  to  the 
community.  The  inadequate  support  of  widows,  coupled  with 
excessive  and  unreasonable  demands  upon  their  strength,  causes 
them  to  break  down  and  government  is  obliged  to  support  them  in 
hospitals  at  large  expense  while  their  children  are  committed  to 
child-caring  institutions  where  the  public  has  also  to  pay  the  bill. 
If  the  children  are  neglected  because  the  mother  is  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  they  all  too  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  institu- 
tions for  the  delinquent  where  again  the  public  has  to  pay  the  cost. 
Practically  none  of  this  expense  is  ever  borne  by  thej)rivate 
relief  agencies  although  their  inadequate  means  and  ideals  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  added  and  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
ventable burden  upon  the  general  public. 

A  formulated  object  of  the  societies  "  to  secure  adequate  help 
for  suitable  cases  "  summarizes  reasonably  well  the  promise  and 
the  hope  held  out  to  the  community  by  the  private  relief  societies. 
It  gives  evidence  of  their  recognition  of  its  necessity.  But  be- 
cause the  hope  and  the  promise  largely  lack  fulfillment  by  such 
societies  the  public  must,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  relief  of  widows 
with  dependent  children  is  concerned,  take  over  this  duty  and 
carry  out  the  desirable  promise.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
care  for  these  afflicted  ones  and  the  State  can  do  the  work.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  private  societies  and  they  are  unable  to  per- 
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fonn  it  May  Heaven,  therefore,  speed  the  day  when  every  good 
widow,  with  dependent  children  who  are  being  brought  up  by  her 
properly,  can  keep  her  little  ones  under  her  protecting  care 
through  the  power  which  the  State  alone  can  exercise  in  the  giving 
of  relief  that  will  be  both  prompt  and  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  every  suitable  case.  Otherwise,  "  Brethren,  what  doth  it 
profit  ? "  Of  what  value,  the  good  St  James,  of  wonderful  per- 
spicuity, would  ask,  is  promise  without  performance,  is  faith 
denatured  of  its  logical  works  ? 

We  hear  much  of  the  "  overlapping  of  relief,''  a  common  phrase 
of  what  is  known  as  "  scientific  charity,''  although  this  name  is 
not  to  my  mind  one  of  reproach ;  but  looking  back  over  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  years,  almost  equally  divided  in 
point  of  time  between  service  in  public  and  in  private  charity,  I 
can  truthfully  aflten  that,  while  I  have  known  much  of  the  creak- 
ing and  clashing  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  machinery  of  relief, 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  case  in  which  adequate  assistance, 
whether  from  public  or  from  private  sources,  has  been  given  to 
the  widow  and  her  children.  Society  has  millions  to  spend  in 
drink  and  vicious  living,  in  the  dance  and  eating  palaces  of  Broad- 
way and  other  streets  of  our  great  cities,  but  so  far  as  this  pitiful, 
shrinking,  sorrowing  creature,  with  her  children  looking  into  her 
anxious,  wondering  eyes,  is  concerned,  the  spirit  of  chivalry  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  dormant  It  is  so  in  this  State  at  least.  So  far 
as  society  generally,  with  its  automobile  parties,  its  tango  dances, 
and  other  revelries,  practically  cares,  she  may  work  herself  to 
the  bone,  early  and  late,  at  home  and  in  the  factory,  she  and  her 
children  may  go  without  suitable  food  and  clothing,  they  may  go 
entirely  to  the  bad  through  lack  of  a  mother's  watchful  care. 
Under  our  present  inadequate  system  of  charity  many  must  go 
down  and  down  practically  without  care.  We  want,  and  we 
should  have  a  system  that  will  ^larantee  the  proper  relief  of  the 
good  mother  who  is  a  widow  and  has  young  dependent  children, 
which  will  see  that  the  public  which  does  rot  give  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  to  this  cause,  while  it  selfishly  or  unthinkingly 
wastes  its  means  in  every  known  form  of  extravagance,  is  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  its  duty  in  this  cause,  which  is  one  of  su- 
preme importance  in  the  whole  field  of  charity. 

Under  a  proper  system  of  relief  that  nearly  blind  widow  would 
not  have  to  grope  her  way  fearfully  and  tremulously  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  great  city  to  earn  a  pittance,  while  her  two 
yoimg  girls  are  left  at  home  without  a  mother's  care  and  oversight; 
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the  little  girl  whose  father  has  been  laid  in  the  grave  through 
tuberculosis,  that  disease  of  the  poor,  would  not  have  to  give  over 
her  hours  of  recreation  to  mind  a  baby  at  21  cents  a  day,  nor  will 
"  little  Mamie  "  have  to  wash  dishes,  when  she  should  be  at  play, 
to  earn  seven  cents  a  day  to  add  to  the  family  income.  Neither 
will  the  poor  sick  widow  have  to  go  out  to  more  or  less  regular 
days'  labor  while  her  three  small  children  are  being  temporarily 
cared  for  by  others.  Nor  will  any  of  the  cases  referred  to  have  to 
be  dealt  with  so  crudely  for  lack  of  a  little  money.  Society  at 
large  will,  out  of  its  abundant  coffers,  pay  the  bill  for  their  sup- 
port under  right  conditions.  But  it  will  be  given  as  public  relief, 
as  a  matter  of  humanity  pure  and  simple,  and  not  as  a  "  pension." 
It  may  in  the  long  run  mean  a  pleasure  or  two  less,  or  some 
small  additional  burden,  so  far  as  society  in  general  is  concerned, 
but  it  will  also  mean  a  better  and  a  nobler  standard  of  care  for  the 
good  widow  and  her  unfortunate  children,  who  are  a  logical 
charge,  not  upon  the  private  relief  societies  with  their  inadequate 
means  and  standards,  but  upon  the  body  politic  with  its  adequate 
resources.  This  standard  fully  lived  up  to  will  not  degrade  the 
race,  but  will  ennoble  it  and  help  to  make  good  the  assertion  of 
the  gentle  poet  who  walked  in  his  fields  at  Amesbury,  that 
"  Bayards  and  Sidneys  still  are  here." 
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PREFACE. 


At  a  dinner  of  the  Social  Workers'  Club  of  Albany  held  in 
April,  1912,  one  of  the  speakers  was  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Robert  W.  Hebberd.  Discussing  the  work 
such  an  organization  might  accomplish,  he  suggested  that  it  might 
arrange  for  a  conference  of  men  and  women  interested  in  char- 
itable and  correctional  work  in  the  Capital  District.  As  a  result 
of  this  suggestion  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  a  large  number 
of  such  persons: 

Office  of  the 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES, 

d'2  Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

November  27,  1912. 

It  having  been  considered  desirable  to  organize  an  annual  con- 
ference of  social  workers  to  be  held  in  this  city,  either  in  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  during  the  L^islative  session,  the  said 
conference  to  be  organized  by  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
social  workers  of  this  part  of  the  State,  you  are  cordially  invited 
by  the  undersigned,  acting  as  a  provisional  committee,  to  attend  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organization,  to  be  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  92  Washington  avenue,  corner  of 
Swan  street,  in  this  city  on  Monday  next,  December  2,  at 
2 :30  p.  M. 

Hoping  you  can  be  present,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  W.  ROSENDALE, 
EDWARD  J.  HUSSEY, 
DAVID  A.  THOMPSON, 
J.  TOWNSEND  LANSING, 
WALTER  A.  KRUESI, 
DAVID  MOREY, 
ANNAW.PRUYN, 

Committee. 
Vol.  1  —  18  [^61 
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At  the  meeting  about  fifty  persons  gathered  and  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  a  Capital  District  Con- 
ference would  be  of  great  inspirational  value  not  only  for  this 
immediate  locality  but  possibly  for  the  whole  State.  A  permanent 
organization  was  then  arranged  and  the  conference  was  held  in 
the  banquet-room  of  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  on  March  11  and  12, 
1913. 

The  attendance  was  extremely  gratifying,  the  large  room  was 
taxed  to  its  capacity  at  the  sessions.  The  papers  were  of  interest 
and  value  and  almost  without  exception  showed  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  opinion  of  the  preliminary  gathering  that  such  a  con- 
ference would  fill  a  distinct  place  was  completely  justified. 

The  president  of  the  Second  Capital  District  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  is  the  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  the  conference  will  be 
held  in  Albany  in  March,  1914. 

The  expenses  of  the  conference  are  met  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, there  being  no  membership  fee.  A  glance  at  the  report  of 
the  treasurer  will  indicate  the  necessity  of  further  subscriptions  to 
meet  the  cost  of  publishing  the  proceedings. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIRST  OAPITAL  DISTRICT 

CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  (X)RREC- 

TION,    MARCH   11    AND    12,    1913. 


OFFICERS  OF  IHE  CONFERENCE. 

President. 
HON.  SIMON  W.  ROSENDALE,  Albany. 

Vice-Presidents. 

WILLIAM  F.  GURLEY,  Troy. 

irr.  REV.  MOR.  J.  L.  REILLY,  Schenectady. 

REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  CAREY,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Secretary. 
CHARLES  H.  JOHNSON,  Albany. 

Treasurer. 
DAVID  A.  THOMPSON,  Albany. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairman,  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany. 

James  H.  CaldweR,  Troy.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Albany. 

Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Troy.  Edward  J.  Huasey,  Albany. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  Winslow  Adams,  Schenectady. 
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PROGRAM  OF  THE  FIRST  CAPITAL  DISTRICT  CON- 
FERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 


OPEXIXG  SESSIOX— Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  11,  IDi;]. 

General  Subject:     Children. 

Committee  in  Charge, 
Miss  Eiuelyu  Peck,  Chairman,  Scheuectady. 
Dr.  Hortense  V.  Bruce,  Hudson. 
Fayette  B.  Durant,  Watervliet. 
Rev.  Brother  Emery  Aloysius,  Albany. 
Hon.  Alvah  Fairlee,  SclUjnectady. 
Mrs.  Koso  I).  Fitzgerald,  Albany. 
Miss  if.  Forsyth,  Kingston. 
John  Francis,  Troy. 
Sister  Hilda,  Saratoga  Springs. 
William  H.  HoUister,  Troy. 
David  Morey,  Troy. 
James  H.  Perkins,  Albany. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J.  L.  Reilly,  Schenectady. 
Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw,  Albany. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Stillman,  Albany. 
Sister  Thomas,  South  Troy. 
Dr.  H.  L.  Towne,  Schenectady. 
Miss  Margaret  Tucker,  Albany. 
Miss  Mary  M.  Wasson,  Altamont. 

PROGRAM. 
2:00  Prayer. 

President's  Address,  by  lluu.  Simon  W.  Rosondale,  of  the 

State  Board  of  Charities. 
General  Business  of  the  Conference. 
2:40  Report  of  Committee  on  Children,  by  the  Chairman,  Miss 
Emelyn  PcM^k,  Schenectady  County  Agent  for  Dependent 
(Jhildren. 
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3:00  Paper:  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Public  and 
Private  Charities,  by  Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw,  of  Albany, 
Physician  in  charge  St.  Margaret's  House;  and  State 
Pediatrician. 

3:40  Discussion  opened  by  Mrs.  Milton  Franklin  of  Schenectady. 

3:50  General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  eacL 

4:10  Paper:  Correlation  between  the  Institution  and  the  After 
Life  of  the  (^hild,  bv  Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  Superin- 
tendent Lincoln  Agricultural   School,  Lincolndale. 

4:30  Discussion  opened  by  Charles  II.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  Albany. 

4 :40  General  Discussion.  Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
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SECOND  {SESSION  —  Tuesday  Evening,  Makoii   11,   1913. 

General  Subject:    Mental  Defectives. 

Committee  in  Charge, 
Dr.  George  E.  Gorham,  Chairman,  Albany. 
Dr.  Anne  T.  Bingham,  Albany. 
Dr.  0.  0.  Dnryee,  Schenectady. 
Dr.  Hiram  Elliott,  Troy. 
Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Albany. 
Dr.  K.  W.  Hill,  Albany. 
T.  E.  McGarr,  Albany. 
Dr.  J.  V.  May,  Albany. 
Dr.  J.  Montgomery  Mosher,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Marcia  Chace  Powell,  Ghent. 
Early  Keed,  Albany. 
Dr.  Lemon  Thomson,  Glens  Falls. 
Charles  H.  Turner,  Albany. 

PROGRAM. 

7 :45  General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

8:00  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives,  by  the 

Chairman,  Dr.  George  E.  Gorham,  Board  of  Managers, 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 
8:20  Paper:     Mental  Defect  and  its  Relation  to  Crime,  by  Dr. 

Frank  L.  Christian,  Assistant  Superintendent  Elmira  State 

Reformatory. 
8:40  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  James  V.  May,  Chairman  State 

Hospital  Commission. 
8 :50  General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
9:10  Paper.     Types  of  Defectives,  by  Dr.   Gertrude  E.   Hall, 

State  Board  of  Charities  (illustrated  with  lantern  slides). 
9:30  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Arthur  Estabrook,  Investigator 

for  Eugenics  Record,  Office  of  American  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 
9 :40  General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
10:00  Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
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THIRD  SESSION  —Wednesday  Afterxoox,  Mauvh  12,  1013. 

Gexebal  Subject:   Kelilf  of  tjie  Poor  in  Their  Homks. 

Commifier  in  Charge. 
Mrs.  Albert  Hessherg,  Chairman,  Albany. 
Miss  Mary  1.  Breed*  Albany. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Brophy,  Schenectady. 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Troy. 
Dr.  John  Giifen,  Albany. 
Walter  E.  Kruesi,  Albany. 
Solomon  Levi,  All)anv. 
Dr.  Eleanor  1).  ^lann,  Schenei'tady. 
F.  Stein,  Schenectady. 
William  H.  Storrs,  Albany. 
Charles  J.  Tobin,  Albany. 

PROGRAM. 

2:00  General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

2 :30  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Relief  of  Poor  in  Their  Homes, 
by  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Albert  Hessberg,  Albany. 

2 :50  Paper :  Municipal  Relief,  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  Troy. 

3 :10  Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  William  H.  Storrs,  Commissioner 
of  Charities,  Albany. 

3 :30  General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

3:50  Paper:  Personal  Service,  by  Miss  Ann  F.  Caryl,  Parish 
Visitor,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  (^hurch,  Albany. 

4:00  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Mary  T.  Breed,  Secretary,  So- 
ciety for  the  Cooperation  of  Charities,  Albany. 

4:10  General  Discussion.     Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  eack 

4 :30  Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
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FOURTH  JSESSIO.X  —  Wednesday  EvENl^a,  March  12,  191:5. 

General  Subject:     Public   Health. 

Committee  in  Charge. 
Kev.  Father  J.  T.  Slattery,  Chairman,  Watervliet. 
Miss  Lydia  Betz,  Albany. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Brady,  Albany. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Burns,  Watervliet. 
Dr.  H.  \V.  Carey,  Troy. 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  Coffin,  Hudson. 
Dr.  Erastus  Corning,  Albany. 
Dr.  J.  I).  Craig,  Albany. 
Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis,  Albany. 
Charles  Gibson,  Albany. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Glavin,  Rensselaer. 
Mrs.  George  P.  Hilton,  Albany. 
Miss  Mary  P.  McHugh,  Albany. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Porter,  Albany. 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Prest,  Waterford. 
Thomas  T.  Ross,  Watervliet. 

PROGRAM. 

8 :00  General  Business  of  the  Conference. 

8 :30  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health,  by  the  Chair- 
man, Rev.  Father  J.  T.  Slattery,  Rector  St.  Patrick's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  W^atervliet. 

8:50  Paper.  Health  Conditions  in  New  York  State  by  Dr. 
Francis  E.  Fronczak,  Department  of  Health,  Buffalo. 

9:10  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Frederic  C.  Courtis,  State 
Dermatologist,  Albany. 

9 :20  General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 

9:40  Paper:  Sanatoria  and  Hospitals  for  Tuberculosis,  by  Dr. 
Walter  Sands  Mills,  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical 
Collie  and  Flower  Hospital,  New  York  City. 
10:00  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Prest,  W^aterford. 
10:10  General  Discussion.    Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  eacli. 
10:30  Miscellaneous  Business  of  the  Conference. 
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FIRST   CAPITAL  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE   OF 
CHARITIES  AND   CORRECTION. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  March  11,  1913. 
Held  in  Assembly  Room,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


General  Subject:  Children. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson. — 
The  hour  has  arrived  to  open  the  First  Capital  District  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  we  will  be  led  in  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  Charles  F.  Shaw,  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbjiierian  Church  of  Albany. 

Opening  prayer:     Rev.  Charles  F.  Shaw: 

Almighty  and  Ever  Gracious  Father,  who  art  the  giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift,  and  who  hath  called  us  forth  into  thy 
service  and  into  the  service  of  our  brethren,  we  give  thee  thanks 
for  the  lives  of  all  thy  servants  who  in  the  days  past  and  who  in 
this  present  time  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  task  of  making 
straight  the  crooked  places  of  earth,  and  especially  for  all  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  remove  the  hindrances  and  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  paths  of  thy  little  ones.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt 
grant  unto  them  wisdom  that  in  all  their  work  they  may  be 
shielded  from  the  dangers  of  doing  harm.  Grant  unto  them  a  zeal 
according  to  knowledge  and  in  all  the  delicate  tasks  which  thou 
hast  given  them  to  do.  Grant  we  beseech  thee  that  they  may  ever 
overcome  evil  with  good.  May  they  be  enabled  to  bring  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  sin.  May  they  aid 
in  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind;  may  they  aid  in  setting 
ut  liberty  those  that  arc  bruised.    We  pray  thee  that  we  may  have 
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the  consciousness  that  inasmuch  as  we  heal  the  sick,  or  feed  the 
hungry,  or  clothe  the  naked,  or  minister  to  any  of  thy  needy  ones, 
we  are  ministering  unto  thee,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 
this  ministry,  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  enter  into  the  joy  of  that  great  friend  and  servant  of  humanity 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  who 
poured  forth  his  life  in  sacrificial  service  for  the  betterment  and 
redemption  of  life,  and  this,  we  ask  in  his  name.     Amen. 

Mi{.  JoiiNsox. —  The  President  of  the  Conference,  General  S. 
\V.  Kosendale  is  unavoidably  detained  this  afternoon  and  will 
not  be  able  to  be  with  us  during  the  Conference,  lie  has,  how- 
ever, prepared  an  address  which  he  has  sent  to  us  and  which  will 
now  be  road  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

Address  of  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  President. 

ilR.  Robert  W.  Hebberd. —  ""  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  March  5, 
1913.  To  the  delegates  attending  the  First  Capital  District  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction,  Albany,  X.  Y.  It  is  to  mo 
a  source  of  much  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  to 
greet  you  at  the  opening  session  of  the  First  Capital  District 
( Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  which  is  to  commence  at 
the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  at  Albany  on  the  11th  instant,  and  to 
present  this  brief  report  in  person.  When,  however,  I  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Conference  it  was  with  the  understanding 
that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
the  work  and  that  I  would  probably  be  unable,  for  reasons  then 
explained,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  this  year.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  work  has  progressed 
so  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  under  the  guidance  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  that 
such  an  excellent  program  has  been  prepared  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  attend  th(»  meetings. 

For  till'  preparation  of  the  program,  as  well  as  fi>r  the  other 
Work  that  has  been  done  in  my  al)sence  by  those  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  (inference,  T  desire  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation. 
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Among  the  subjects  under  discussion  at  conferences  of  this 
character  none  are  of  more  importance  than  those  which  have 
been  chosen  as  the  topics  you  are  to  consider  at  the  first  gathering 
of  this  new  association  at  Albany.  The  "  Children,"  "  Mental 
Defectives/'  the  "  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes,"  and 
"  Public  Health  "  are  all  of  them  subjects  of  primary  importance 
and  the  Conference  has  chosen  wisely  in  deciding  to  emphasize 
them  at  this  time.  Various  aspects  of  these  subjects  will  be  pre- 
sented in  considerable  detail  by  the  able  writers  and  speakers 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  hence  I  shall  refer  to  them  but 
briefly  in  this  communication. 

Inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  proper  care  and  training  of  the  children,  the  subject  of  the 
"  Children  "  is  one  which  very  properly  should  have  first  place 
on  the  program.  We  are  continually  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  health  of  the  child  requires  early  and  constant  attention.  In 
practice  this  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  movement  throughout 
the  entire  country  to  provide  for  the  medical  examination  of 
school  children  in  order  to  remedy  at  an  early  age  those  diseases 
which  if  left  unchecked  would  prove  increasingly  harmful  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  particularly  after  the  school 
years  are  over  and  the  responsibilities  of  adult  life  have  to  bo 
faced.  The  vocational  training  of  the  child,  especially  in  our 
institutions  for  dependent  children,  is  a  subject  of  the  utmosf 
importance.  Wo  are,  unfortunately,  backward  in  this  work,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  influence  of  this  Conference  may  help  to 
give  it  an  impetus  throughout  the  whole  district  from  which  the 
delegates  come.  The  discussion  of  this  subject  aroused  great 
interest  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Conference  held  in  Syracuse 
last  November.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  given  serious  and 
constant  consideration  until  the  plan  of  affording  vocational 
training  to  the  young  is  adopted  as  one  of  the  leading  principles 
of  education  in  this  State. 

The  care  of  mental  defectives  is  another  subject  which  is 
arousing  deep  interest  throughout  the  entire  State.  As  Chairman 
of  the  SUiuding  ( V)iiinntte(^  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  op 
Idiots  and  Feeble-Blinded,  it  is  a  matter  to  which  T  have  given 
much  consideration.     The  census  returns  show  that  we  have  in 
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this  State  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  in  the  idiot  and 
imbecile  class  requiring  custodial  care,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  have  facilities  for  the  care  of  but  one-third  of  this  number. 
These  unfortunate  human  beings  without  mental  responsibility, 
oftentimes  criminalistic  in  their  tendencies,  are  the  prey  of  the 
evil-minded  and  the  vicious  and  add  largely  to  the  State's  burden 
of  responsibility.  It  is  important  that  the  facilities  of  the  cus- 
todial asylums  intended  for  their  care  should  be  largely  increased 
and  that  additional  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  delinquent  of 
this  class  should  be  established  in  order  to  remove  them  from  the 
reformatories  for  men  and  for  women  where  they  are  out  of 
place,  being  impossible  of  reformation,  and  a  constant  detriment 
to  the  discipline  and  good  management  of  the  institutions. 

The  adequate  relief  of  the  poor  in  'their  homes  is  a  subject 
which  seems  to  require  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  more  should  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes  in  order  that  suitable  family 
homes  may  be  kept  together  and  the  children  saved  from  the 
necessity  of  being  committed  to  institutions  which,  no  matter  how 
good  they  may  be,  can  never  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  proper 
family  home. 

Finally,  the  subject  of  public  health,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference,  is  one  which 
cannot  safely  be  disregarded.  With  a  better  administration  of 
the  public  health  laws  by  the  State  itself,  as  well  as  by  its  civil 
subdivisions,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, much  of  the  disease  prevalent  in  this  State  can,  doubtless,  be 
prevented.  The  advances  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
point  the  way  to  the  possibility  of  greater  advances  in  the  future. 
The  question  of  the  control  of  tuberculosis  has  lately  reeeiveil 
much  attention  with  good  results,  particularly  along  the  lines  of 
education  whereby  the  public  generally  is  being  informed  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  overcoming  the  ravages  of  this  trying  disease. 
But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  by  the  State  and  by  the  larger 
cities  and  the  counties  as  well. 

These  subjects  to  which  I  can  now  refer  in  general  outline 
only,  will,  however,  be  translated  into  more  sj)ecifie  tonns  by  the 
able  writers  and  speakers  at  the  Conference. 
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The  organization  and  the  continued  work  of  this  Confer- 
ence should  tend  to  the  general  improvement  of  charitable  work 
throughout  our  entire  section  of  the  State.  The  poor-law  officers 
and  private  citizens  interested  in  the  better  administration  of 
the  charities  in  their  respective  fields  of  work  should  gain  great 
benefit  from  this  opportunity  for  conference  and  education.  It 
should  bring  them  closer  together,  thereby  promoting  their  com- 
mon interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  poor  who  constantly  appeal 
to  them  for  assistance,  whether  from  private  funds  or  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due  to  the  writers  and 
speakers,  who  are  to  contribute  their  time  and  thought  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  work.  A  number  of  them  will  have  come  some 
distance  in  order  to  lend  their  valued  cooperation  toward  the 
furtherance  of  this  movement,  and  their  assistance  is  much 
appreciated. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  (conference 
will  prove  to  be  a  most  successful  and  useful  one  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  movement  that  will  serve  beneficent  ends  in  this  State 
for  many  years.  Adding  to  this  a  further  expression  of  regret  be- 
cause of  my  inability  to  be  with  you,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 
Simon  W.  Rosendala" 

Mr.  Johnson. —  Before  proceeding  to  the  session  of  the 
Children's  section,  I  should  like  to  make  an  announcement  or 
two;  one  of  which  is  considerably  important,  namely;  that  we 
should  like  to  have  you  register.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we 
have  the  name  and  address  of  everv^  one  who  attends  this  con- 
ference. We  hope  to  print  its  proceedings  and  we  should  like 
to  have  your  name  and  address  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  Later  in  the  sessions  of 
this  Conference  we  will  extend  to  you  invitations  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  to  visit  them.  However,  just  at  this  time  I 
might  mention  an  invitation  received  from  Mrs.  Sulzer,  who  in- 
vites the  Conference  to  her  home  in  the  Executive  Mansion  to- 
morrow at  five  o'clock.  We  should  like  to  know  liow  many  will 
\h^  likely  to  attend  that  reception  so  that  we  may  give  some  idea 
of  how  many  are  expected  to  be  there.     If  you  will  please  re- 
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member  this,  to  register,  not  often,  but  early.  The  hour,  I 
believe,  has  almost  arrived  for  the  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Children  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  turn  this  meeting  over 
to  Miss  Emelyn  Peck,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Children. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Children. 

Miss  Emelyn  Peck,  Schenectady  County  Agent  for  Dependent 
Children,  Chairman. —  The  report  aims  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
efforts  being  put  forth  for  child  welfare  in  the  Capital  District, 
and  a  brief  sunmiarv  of  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers as  to  the  direction  of  future  effort.  Statistics  are  from  the 
last  published  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  (1911),  and 
cover  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Schenectady,  Columbia,  Greene,  Scho- 
harie, Montgomery,  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties. 

In  this  report  we  are  dealing  with  children  who  are  out  of 
joint  with  normal  life,  normal  condition  being  that  of  the  healthy 
school-going  child  in  a  decent  home,  living  with  and  supported 
by  his  own  parents.  To  an  appalling  and  apparently  increasing 
degree  among  us,  the  normal  home  life  would  seem  to  be  failing. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1911,  2,494  children  from 
this  district*  were  cared  for  at  public  expense  apart  from  their 
original  homes.  During  the  same  year  the  nineteen  institutions 
for  children  within  this  area  cared  for  3,390  children,  2,733 
public  charges  and  657  private  charges,  with  an  average  of  2,150.t 

To  meet  the  appealing  need  of  the  child  in  distress,  public  and 
private  charity  are  offering  devoted  and  conscientious  effort  and 
large  sums  of  money.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is,  on  the  one 
hand  the  remedial  work,  children  separated  from  their  original 
environments  and  cared  for  in  hospitals^  in  orphan  asylums,  or  in 
family  homes;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  preventive 
effort,  aiming  to  improve  the  child's  own  natural  environment, 
or  to  improve  the  child  in  that  environment. 

(\jnsidering  the  I'emedial  work  first:  its  largest  financial  con- 
tributor is  the  public  exchequer;  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable 
l>ci"8onal  service  comes  from  private  sources.  The  ideal  of  our 
Xew  York  State  system  is  that  of  a  combination.     Besides  caring 

•  Vol.  1,  p.  184.      fVol.   1,  pp.  320,  321. 
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for  the  cliildren  apart  from  their  homes,  the  poor  official  has,  in 
many  localities,  in  the  case  of  needy  children  with  mothers  still 
living,  the  alternative  of  helping  the  mother  to  care  for  her  own 
children.  In  several  of  the  rural  communities,  where  the  local 
official  is  well  acquainted  with  his  district,  this  has  been  largely 
done.  In  the  cities,  help  to  mothers  is  a  much  more  complex  and 
difficult  matter.  For  several  years  past^  there  has  been,  however, 
a  growing  sentiment  for  this  form  of  relief.  The  Commissioner 
of  Charities  of  Albany  says  that  a  local  law  sets  the  limit  of  out- 
door relief  at  eight  dollars  a  year  to  a  family.  This  does  not  go 
far  in  keeping  a  widowed  mother  and  her  little  children  tc^ther. 
The  commissioner  is  warmly  in  favor  of  provision  for  discriminate 
family  care.  Schenectady  city  and  county  are  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  this  form  of  relief,  and  for  over  a  year  past  it  is  said 
that  not  one  little  child  has  been  separated  from  "  a  reasonably 
good  and  efficient  mother  for  reasons  of  poverty  only/'  The  Troy 
Commissioner  of  Charities  has  done  some  splendid  work  in  keep- 
ing good  families  together,  even  rents,  he  tells  us,  being  paid  in 
many  instances. 

Of  the  destitute  children  cared  for  apart  from  their  own,  the 
larger  number  are  committed  to  the  institutions,  especially  the 
large  asylums  in  or  near  Troy  and  Albany.  Albany  county  cares 
for  its  children  in  this  way,  as  does  Rensselaer  county,  the  insti- 
tutions in  some  cases  doing  a  considerable  placing-out  work  for 
the  public  dependents.  Schenectady  keeps  the  original  home  in- 
tact whenever  practicable,  boards  in  family  homes  many  of  its 
children  unavoidably  separated  from  their  own  homes,  and  aims 
to  place  out  for  adoption  as  many  as  possible  of  those  having  no 
family  resources.  Montgomery,  Greene,  Schoharie,  Washington. 
Columbia  and  Saratoga  counties  pursue  the  plan  of  institutional 
care  along  with  effort  to  place  the  available  children  in  homes. 

Though  the  problems  of  the  poor  officials  are  often  very  difficult, 
the  courts  have  the  more  militant  part  of  the  public  remedial 
work.  Juvenile  delinqueiu^y  and  improper  guardianship  cases  are 
often  difficult,  complex,  and  to  the  close  examination  of  a  con- 
scientious court,  appalling  in  revelations  of  primary  causes.  The 
courts  thi*oughout  this  district  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
humane  societies,  whose  agents  have  gathered  information  for  the 
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courts,  vigorouflly  prosecuted  improper  guardianship  cases,  and 
rendered  very  valuable  assistance  as  probation  oflBcers. 

The  task  of  spurring  the  delinquent  parent  to  his  duty,  the 
oiFort  to  reform  the  child  in  his  own  environment,  to  put  him  in 
touch  with  community  agencies  that  will  improve  that  environ- 
ment, and  to  try  out  his  case  through  medical  examination  — 
these  often  help  to  start  the  defective  delinquent  toward  the  State 
custodial  care,  and  to  straighten  out  the  boy  who  has  just  started 
wrong.  If,  after  fair  probation,  he  proves  incorrigible,  the  case 
is  a  clearer  one  for  the  correctional  institution.  The  gro\Yth  of 
the  probation  system  has  made  practicable  the  gradual  discon- 
tinuance of  the  practice,  against  which  the  State  Board  has  taken 
so  decided  a  stand,  of  sending  delinquent  children  to  orphan 
asylums. 

The  work  of  the  public  official,  juvenile  court  judge  or  poor- 
law  officer,  i&  a  tremendously  important  one.  No  case  is  simple. 
N'o  child  falls  directly  from  the  skies  or  rises  from  the  cleft 
earth.  Each  comes  from  a  complicated  human  situation,  how 
complicated  only  those  know  who,  with  conscience  and  intelli- 
gence, have  tried  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  such  decisions* 
Back  of  every  child  in  distress  is  an  often  obscure  family  troubla 
The  proportion  of  public  dependent  children  that  were  full 
orphans  was,  in  1911,  for  the  State  at  large,  slightly  fewer  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole.  One-third  of  the  children  cared  for  from 
public  funds  had  both  parents  living.*  There  are  no  figures 
available  for  the  children  of  this  district.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  them  different  from  the  State  at  large. 

So  much  for  the  public  authorities  as  a  remedial  factor  in  child 
welfare  work.  The  source  of  movements  for  social  betterment 
has  almost  always  been  in  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  private 
citizens;  and  this  enthusiasm  and  devotion  are  still  warm  and 
active  in  our  remedial  work.  Members  of  the  committee,  who 
are  also  asylum  board  members,  in  giving  the  aims  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  they  are  connected,  have  dwelt  poignantly  upon 
the  motive  of  rescue,  as  Mr.  Hollister,  of  the  Troy  Orphan  Asylum 
puts  It,  taking  the  child  "  from  evil  influences  of  an  ofttimes 
miserable     home."      Miss    Forsyth,    of    the    Kingston    Indus- 

•Vol.  1,  p.  317. 
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trial  Home,  gives,  as  the  aim  of  her  work,  earc  under  iiilhiences 
that  will  **  prepare  a  child  for  its  future  life,  whether  among  its 
own  people  or  in  a  carefully  chosen  new  family  liome/'  Hi'other 
Emery  Aloysius  of  the  St.  Vincent's  ALale  Orphan  Asylum^ 
Albany,  emphasizes  the  industrial  ideal  in  farm,  garden  and  shop, 
his  aim  being  **  to  throw  around  the  child  an  atmosphere  of  work, 
thereby  developing  by  contact  a  liking  for  work,  so  that  our 
children  may  fit  in  when  they  leave  us.'' 

To  what  life  the  children  go  after  leaving  the  community  care, 
is  a  consideration  upon  which  their  training  depends  for  efficient' 
direction.  Of  the  children  discharged  from  the  nineteen  institu- 
tions of  this  district,  800  returned  to  relativt\$ ;  62  were  placed  in 
free  homes  or  homes  for  adoption  dirc^ctly  by  the  institutions,  and 
110  were  transferred  to  placing-out  societies  especially  equipped 
for  investigation  and  oversight;  33  having  arrived  at  or  near  the 
sixteenth  year,  were  placed  at  service  or  apprenticed."  Statistics 
showing  how  many  children  rescued  from  evil  homes,  eventually 
return  to  them  are  lacking.  The  percentage  is  known  to  be  sadly 
high. 

Tendencies  in  the  institution  seem  to  be  along  lines  of  increavsed 
industrial  training,  and  an  effort  to  approximate,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  life  of  the  home.  Industrial  activities  have  been  a 
growing  feature  of  the  Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum 
whose  garden  and  stables  are  a  joy  to  visit  and  whose  ample  lands 
promise  means  of  still  greater  development.  New  industries  of 
the  Albany  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  shoe-mending, 
tailoring,  farming,  gardening,  manual  training,  are  being  pushed 
enthusiastically  by  the  energetic  superintendent.  The  remark- 
able exhibits  of  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  are  familiar  to  every 
conference-goer.  Household  industries  are  being  taught  more  or 
less  systematically  in  all  the  institutions  for  girls.  Most  notable 
for  this  is,  perhaps,  the  St.  Christina's  School  at  Saratoga,  where 
the  work  is  under  a  trained  domestic  science  teacher. 

In  Columbia,  Greene,  Washington  and  Schenectady  counties, 
local  State  Charities  Aid  Association  C;ommittees  on  Dependent 
Children  are  assisting  the  poor  officials  in  the  care  of  the  children. 
Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Reilly,  Chairman  of  the  Schenectady  County  Com- 

♦  Appendix  to  Vol.  1,  p.  468ff. 
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nilttoe,  gives  Uie  aim  of  this  work  as  "'  an  effort  to  preserve  f»»r 
the  normal  child,  whene^•er  possible,  the  natnral  home  lift.** 
Effort  with  this  aim  is  made  throuo;h  as>sisting  in  the  delicate 
work  of  selecting,  and  later  supervising,  homes  where  the  child, 
taken  in  as  one  of  the  family,  may  be  taught  home  life  by  a 
normal  fireside;  and  also  through  agitation  for  relief  of  good 
destitute  mothers  that  their  little  children  may  be  kept  with  them. 

From  the  statements  of  the  Children's  Committee  members,  it 
would  seem  that  the  tendency  in  remedial  work  for  normal 
children  is  toward  home  life  or  an  institutional  approximation  to 
home  life,  and  towards  industrial  work  and  vocational  training 
fitting  for  self-dependent  citizenship,  and  custodial  care  for  the 
incorrigible  and  the  mental  defective. 

So  much  for  the  remedial  care  of  the  cliild  transplanted  from 
his  original  environment.     The  preventive  work  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  Troy  Times  finances  a  fresh  air  enterprise  for  the  poor 
children  of  that  locality.  There  is  a  Fresh  Air  Farm  near 
Schenectady  financed  by  Schenectady  people,  but  for  children 
from  New  York  City.  The  school  and  city  infancy  nurses  last 
summer  managed  Saturday  afternoon  fresh  air  picnics,  for  the 
children  of  the  crowded  districts.  The  Albany  Fresh  Air  Guild 
sends  many  children  to  its  summer  home  at  Canaan  Four  Comers. 

An  Open  Air  School  has  been  in  operation  in  Albany  since 
1910,  with  teacher  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education,  food 
by  the  local  Tuberculosis  Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  and  building  by  the  South  End  Dispensary-. 

The  Albany  Mothers'  Club  maintains  through  the  summer 
trained  playground  workers  in  four  of  the  city  parks,  the  citv 
contributing  toward  the  equipment.  Troy  has  a  similar  plan. 
The  school  playground  movement  in  Schenectady,  fostered  by  tin 
Parents-Teachers'  Association,  is  now  being  enthusiasticall.v 
pushed  by  the  municipal  government  which  maintained  a  fon" 
of  seventeen  playground  workers  in  its  seven  playgrounds  lai^i 
suHMner. 

Private  charity  in  Albany  maintains  milk  stations  in  the  figM 
against  infant  mortality,  and  employs  a  trained  dietitian  to  do 
follow-up  work  in  the  homos.     Troy  has  begun  such  a  work. 
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Schenectady  has  public  milk  inspection,  its  efficiency  donon- 
strated  by  the  city's  low  infant  death  rate.     Albany,  spiu-red  <»n 
by  the  Woman's  Club,  is  soon  to  have  public  milk  inspection  - 
for  we  understand  the  mayor  and  Dr.  Shaw  have  said  so. 

Schenectady  has  an  elaborate  system  of  medical  school  ins])ec- 
tion  under  the  Board  of  Health,  with  six  doctors  and  four  nurses, 
the  nurses  devoting  their  entire  time,  and  the  doctors  a  minimum 
of  one  and  a  half  hours  a  day  to  the  work.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment also  employs  a  physician  whose  specialty  is  abnormal 
children,  and  among  whose  other  duties  is  the  passing  on  ci^see  for 
a  School  for  Backward  Children  maintained  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Children  of  this  school  are  given  one  meal  a  day  by 
the  city,  this  being  undei*  the  supervision  of  a  trained  dietitian. 
Troy  has  made  a  start  at  school  inspection  by  the  employment  of 
a  nurse  who  works  in  cooperation  with  the  city  doctors.  Albany 
is  about  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  medical  school  inspection,  the 
plan  for  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  eminent  authority,  Dr. 
Luther  Gulick.  A  physician  is  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
work,  and  under  him  are  to  be  four  nurses.  The  work  is  under 
the  Department  of  Education.  Schenectady  employs  an  infancy 
nurse,  working  under  the  Board  of  Health,  and  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Charities. 

Troy  and  Schenectady  have  elaborate  systems  of  medical  ex- 
amination for  children  who  are  candidates  for  working  papers. 

Albany  has  spent  considerable  sums  of  money  upon  its  voca- 
tional schools. 

The  Department  of  Charities  in  Schenectady  employs  a 
trained  social  worker  who  does  preventive  work  in  the  homes  in 
the  cases  of  children  reported  as  disorderly  and  ungovernable. 

Children's  dispensaries,  or  dispensaries  with  children's  clinics, 
are  established  in  Troy,  AJbany  and  Schenectady. 

The  Schenectady  Children's  Dispensary  is  housed  in  the  finely 
equipped  new  Day  Nursery,  where  are  also  orthopedic  and  dental 
clinics,  the  former  subsidized,  the  latter  financed  by  the  city. 
Albany  has  a  Day  Nursery  at  the  Deaconess  Settlement.  Troy 
has  two  large  day  nurseries,  one  Protestant  and  one  run  by  the 
Sisters.  The  latter  has  just  received  a  gift  of  $25,000  for  a  ne\v 
building.    The  day  nursery,  providing  a  place  where  women  who 
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must  work  iiiiiy  leave  their  eliildroii  through  the  day,  often  pre- 
vents the  otherwise  inevitable  breakup  of  the  home. 

Other  organizations  working  for  child  welfare,  mentioned  by 
the  members  of  the  eommittoe  are  the  boys'  clubs,  the  girls'  clubs, 
classes  and  chibs  at  the  settlements,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

The  enumeration  leaves  us  breathless.  What  is  yet  to  do  wouhi 
be,  perhaps,  a  still  longer  tale.  But,  fortunately,  only  the  next 
thing  is  the  oldigation  laid  upon  us. 

All  those  interested  in  any  but  the  moht  superficial  way  with 
the  problem  of  the  child  in  distress,  know  how  serious  is  tlie 
menace  of  the  numerous  mental  defectives  at  large  among  us. 
There  is  no  institution  for  the  feeble-miiided  nearer  than  Kome 
and  Syracuse,  and  these  have  long  w^aiting  lists.  Relatives  not 
seldom  and  very  naturally  object  to  sending  their  kin  to  institu- 
tions at  a  distance.  More  adequate  provision  is  a  recognized  need. 
Some  of  the  orphan  asylums  are  running  below  their  capacity. 
Why  could  not  one  of  them  be  purchased  by  the  State  for  an 
institution  for  this  most  pathetic  and  most  socially  dangerous 
class,  an  institution  so  seriously  needed  in  the  Capital  District  { 

All  those  who  have  carried  any  responsibility  for  children  know 
how  terribly  difficult  to  deal  with  is  the  matter  of  sex,  especially 
where  large  numbers  are  together.  Would  it  not  be  a  safer  plan 
if  the  Protestant  asylums  in  the  same  locality  and  caring  for 
older  children  should  agree  to  differ  as  to  sex,  after  the  example 
of  the  Catholic  institutions^ 

Throughout  the  Capital  District  there  is  no  place  set  aside 
where  a  young  woman  with  her  baby  can  be  received  for  shelter 
and,  if  need  be,  training  and  oversight  and  wise  advice  as  to  what 
her  future  course  should  be.  The  increased  liability  to  death  of 
the  infant  separated  from  its  mother,  the  moral  weakening  ol* 
the  woman  who  is  allowed  lightly  to  shift  the  sacred  obligations 
of  her  motherhood,  the  high  rate  of  illegitimate  births  among 
feeble-minded  young  women,  are  all  well  known.  It  would  seem 
that  a  refuge  for  mothers  with  babies  is  needed,  where  advice 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  father  could  be  given,  where  medical 
observation  could  recognize  the  cases  that  should  be  under  State 
custodial  care,  and  where  able  mothers  could  be  urge<l  to  nurse 
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their  babies  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  be  given  training  for  and 
help  in  the  planning  of  their  future. 

Many  of  the  committee  emphasize,  among  our  next  needs,  that 
for  larger  vocational  training.  Make  better  mothers  and  so  safer 
and  more  stable  homes  by  teaching  domestic  science  in  the  public 
schools,  is  the  thought  of  one  member.  Teach  the  mothers  that 
they  must  keep  their  children  off  the  streets  and  happily  employed 
at  home,  writes  another.  And  so  we  come  back  to  the  home.  What 
childhood  most  needs  is  a  wise  and  responsible  parenthood.  Below 
are  the  searching  statements  of  three  of  the  committee  members, 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  our  greatest  need  in  child  welfare 
work. 

Mrs.  Rose  Fitzgerald,  Albany  Probation  Officer,  says :  ^'  Have 
parents  taught,  through  any  and  every  channel,  their  duties  to 
their  children.  There  is  almost  no  interest  taken  in  the  children 
in  their  homes." 

Judge  Fairlee  of  the  Schenectady  Juvenile  Court  writes:  "  I 
think  the  greatest  need  along  the  line  of  child  welfare  is  to  im- 
press upon  the  parents  the  duty  they  owe  their  children  of  watch- 
ing over  them  and  caring  for  them  until  they  reach  an  age  where 
they  have  some  realization  of  their  acts.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
children  brought  before  me  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
twelve  years.  The  ages  of  these  children  seem  to  me  to  indicate 
neglect  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and  the 
absence  of  any  responsibility  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  children  of 
such  tender  years." 

Monsignor  Keilly  says:  "  The  greatest  evil  facing  our 
present  day  childhood  is  the  relaxation  of  parental  discipline,  and 
the  disintegration  of  home  life.  Marshaling  all  the  available 
forces,  social  effort  should  be  directed  toward  the  correction  of 
this  evil  tendency." 

Our  communities  are  awakened  to  the  realization  that  child 
welfare  work,  to  be  effective,  must  go  back  to  causes.  What  pre- 
ventable diseases  leave  us  with  orphans  and  half -orphans  ?  What 
unpunished  crimes  of  desertion  swell  so  enormously  the  ranks  of 
our  dependent  children?  Does  drunkenness  produce  degeneracy 
and  pauperism?  What  unrecognized  and  uncared  for  diseases 
of  childhood,  what  child  labor,  what  lack  of  playgrounds  and 
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fresh  air  and  summers  on  the  green  hillsides  produce  incompe- 
tent maturity  and  a  following  generation  of  dependents  ?  What 
lack  of  pure  milk  or  ignorance  of  the  duty  of  every  able  mother 
to  nurse  her  baby  have  sent  lines  of  white  hearses  to  the  saddest 
of  all  the  open  fields  ?  What  diabolical  spirit  abroad  in  the  land, 
whispering  that  parents  are  not  responsible  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  their  children,  is  filling  our  police  courts  with  the  clamor 
of  disintegrated  homes? 

We  are  getting  back  to  causes.     (Applause.) 

That  report  was  apparently  a  report  for  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  with  one  exception,  Mr.  David  Morey  of  Troy,  who 
sent  in  a  communication  to  me  which  rea^ucd  me  just  as  I  was 
leaving  on  the  train  for  Albany,  saying  he  wished  to  register  his 
disapproval  of  all  placing-out  and  boarding-out  work  in  the  care 
of  dependent  children  in  boarding  homes.  The  first  paper  will 
be  that  of  Reverend  Brother  Barnabas  of  the  Lincoln  Agricultural 
School. 

Correlation  Between  the  Institution  and  the  Aftee-Life 

OF  THE  Child. 

Rev.  Brother  Barnabas,  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
Agricultural  School,  Lincolndale:  It  seems  to  me  very  en- 
couraging that  we  workers  among  the  dependents  and  delinquents 
are  getting  together  in  groups  here  and  there  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  handling  problems  of  this  character.  We  have  just 
closed  a  conference  in  New  York  City  where  we  have  had  the 
actual  workers  in  the  field  for  two  days  to  discuss  their  methods. 
The  next  step  is  to  get  together  the  good  people  who  are  backing 
us  in  these  works,  under  the  name  of  managers,  and  help  us  to 
study  them  at  close  range. 

The  question  of  fitting  the  institution  child  for  its  proper 
place  in  society  is,  I  believe,  the  subject  on  which  you  have  asked 
me  to  speak.  We  frequently  hear  the  expression,  especially  among 
the  yuunger  workers  in  the  placing-out  work,  '*  The  normal  child 
for  the  nofmal  home.^'  No  question  there,  but  how  many  of  our 
children  who  must  be  removed  from  their  o^vn  home  are  normal  ? 
Therefore,  we  must  go  back  to  first  principles  and  normal  lives 
beff^re  we  can  make  them  fit  for  a  normal  home. 
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Groing  back  to  the  cause  of  the  child's  being  in  the  institution, 
we  find  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  home  is  broken  up  through 
death  of  one  of  the  parents ;  because  of  the  neglect  of  the  parents, 
or  due  to  neighborhood  conditions  which  force  the  child  out  of 
the  legitimate  condition.  When  the  child  comes  into  the  care 
of  the  State  or  of  the  private  institution,  the  State,  city,  or  private 
institution  takes  that  child  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  its 
education.  Therefore,  we  first  consider  the  child  from  the  stand- 
point of  parental  relation.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  institution, 
of  those  responsible  for  it,  to  do  all  possible  to  fulfill  parental 
duties  towards  the  child.  What  are  those  duties?  The  primary 
duty  of  parenthood  is  to  educate  its  oflFspring  and  fit  them  for 
their  proper  place  in  society.  No  power  has  any  right  to  meddle 
when  parents  fulfill  that  duty,  the  responsibility  of  educating  and 
fitting  the  child  to  be  a  normal  being.  Therefore,  if  we  take  upon 
ourselves  that  parental  duty,  it  behooves  us  to  do  it  in  the  very 
host  possible  way,  and  a  private  organization  or  municipal 
organization  that  takes  it  up  should  not  be  satisfied  with  doing 
it  half  way.  The  people  who  are  conducting  the  work  in  hand  by 
their  very  training,  their  very  position,  are  better  qualified  to 
fulfill  the  parental  duty  in  a  superior  way  than  a  majority  of 
those  who  have  surrendered  their  children.  Therefore,  the  insti- 
tution child,  the  dependent  child,  should  be  superior;  at  least, 
should  be  turned  back  into  society  on  a  par  with  any  child  that 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  good  respectable  home. 

This  then  being  the  principle,  what  is  the  education?  The 
definition  of  education  tells  us  our  duties.  Tt  is  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  human  being,  in  body,  mind  and  soul.  We  recog- 
nize the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual.  Tf  we  give 
proper  attention  to  those  three,  we  turn  back  to  the  State  a 
«»itizen  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  child,  if  it  is  a  Jewish 
ohild,  should  be  thoroughly  schooled  in  its  religion;  if  it  is  a 
(\atholic  child,  it  should  l)e  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  it5  religion,  and  that,  my  dear  friends,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Republic,  and  any  weakening  of  our  foundation  is  the 
weakening  of  the  religion  of  the  old  New  England  home.  It  is 
tlie  neglect  of  religion  that  is  the  cause  of  criminality,  of  the 
increase  in  pauperism;  the  neglect  of  the  practice  of  religion  and 
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the  inculcation  of  these  principles  in  the  child  in  its  early  days. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  true  to  duty  if  we  simply  attend  to  the 
intellectual  and  physical  and  think  that  an  occasional  lecture  on 
that  most  important  part  of  the  human  being,  the  soul,  will 
suffice.  Jf  we  build  him  up  physically,  give  him  education  in  all 
things,  and  make  him  a  great  mathematician,  we  turn  out  an 
intellectual  pugilist,  whose  mathematical  mind  has  been  so  well 
developed  that  he  may  escape  detection  in  the  injuring  of  society. 
These  are  principles  expressed  by  Washington  and  Lincoln  and 
every  educational  establishment  was  built  on  that  principle. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  all  our  religious  establishments 
recognize  that  without  religion  you  cannot  have  morality.  There- 
fore, with  us  institution  people,  it  behooves  us  to  try  to  get  back 
to  the  first  American  principles  which  are  our  foundation.  While 
we  are  teaching  mathematics,  academic  subjects,  and  while  we 
are  building  the  child  up  physically,  let  us  also  build  it  up 
spiritually,  so  that  it  will  go  out  and  take  its  proper  place  in 
society. 

Furthermore,  the  first  thing  is  to  have  the  child  examined 
physically.  Many  of  the  poor  children  are  not  properly  nour- 
ished; they  have  defects  in  hearing,  nasal  defects,  defects  in  eye- 
sight, and  very  sad  neglect  of  dental  work.  That  child  in  many 
cases,  as  we  discover  in  our  classes,  is  handicapped  and  becomes 
delinquent  because  of  these  defects.  How  then  could  we  take  that 
child  in  that  condition  and  place  it  in  a  private  home  and  expect 
it  to  keep  up  in  the  race?  We  will  take  it  in  our  organization; 
we  will  supply  the  medical  attention ;  we  will  supply  the  nourish- 
ment, and  we  will  supply  the  training  to  give  it  a  sound  body. 

Next  comes  the  mental  development.  They  have  not  attended 
school ;  they  have  not  the  right  line  of  thought ;  through  squalor, 
misery  and  poverty  *  ^  *  their  thinking  apparatus  has  gone 
awry,  and  they  generally  think  the  very  reverse  of  what  they 
should  about  matters  that  would  enable  them  to  be  good  citizens. 
We  must  get  so  (»l(>se  to  them ;  give  tliem  that  atmosphere  that  will 
clear  up  their  thinking  apparatus  so  they  will  think  clearly  and 
rightly  along  all  lines.  Then,  T  say,  the  practice  of  religion;  give 
ihem  thorough  instruction,  and  the  opportunity  to  practice  it 
individually  as  they  would  in  a  good  home  with  good  religious 
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parents.  If  we  do  this  during  all  the  time  they  are  with  us,  then 
we  would  have  prepared,  we  would  have  normalized  them  and 
fitted  them  as  social  beings  to  go  into  normal  homes.  For  that 
purpose  our  institution  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  real 
home  sweet  home. 

How  many  of  our  poor  boys  and  girls  ever  see  a  table  set  with 
linens  and  proper  dishes,  or  how  often  are  the  family  together  for 
a  meal  ?  Home  is  often  the  last  place  a  child  wants  to  go  at  night 
and  the  first  place  he  wants  to  get  out  of  in  the  morning.  How 
can  that  boy  or  girl  aspire  to  build  a  home  in  the  future  if  they 
have  never  known  what  a  home  should  be  ?  Therefore,  we  must 
give  them  that  in  our  institution.  You  have  it  under  admirable 
conditions  here  in  Albany  where  that  little  child  comes  close  to 
the  one  in  charge;  where  they  live  in  the  same  atmosphere; 
where  they  have  the  little  dining-room,  and  the  home  atmosphere ; 
where  the  person  comes  in  perfect  contact  day  by  day,  making 
them  understand  what  is  really  meant  by  home.  In  their  former 
condition  they  could  not  possibly  aspire  to  build  a  home;  they 
had  no  conception  of  what  it  meant  and  the  result  is  when  they 
marry  the  man  frequents  the  corner  saloon  and  the  woman  is 
going  through  the  tenement  with  the  beer  can  and  spends  her 
time  with  the  gossips.  We  can  stop  that  by  taking  the  children 
and  giving  them  a  taste  of  this  clean  home  life  and  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  their  past  life. 

What  I  speak  of,  we  have  worked  out.  We  have  had  in  New 
York  boys  from  homes  of  the  greatest  possible  squalor  and 
misery.  We  have  taught  them  a  trade;  secured  them  positions. 
We  have  a  boarding  house  in  the  city  where  they  can  go  home, 
change  their  clothes,  where  there  is  a  clean  parlor  properly  fur- 
nished, where  we  bring  occasionally  the  young  men  and  women 
for  a  social  dance  and  where  a  pleasant  evening  may  be  spent. 
These  are  among  the  ways  of  educating  them.  These  are  things 
we  have  done. 

Now  then,  getting  back  to  the  topic,  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  to  put  that  'boy  or  girl  in  a  normal  condition  is  to  give  them 
the  home  life  of  which  they  have  been  deprived.  For  the  younger 
children  we  have  the  largest  institution  in  the  world, —  2,000 
children  there  to-day.     We  are  just  celebrating  our  fiftieth  anni- 
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versary  and  we  have  the  lirst  l^ter  to  the  board  of  managers 
written  by  Archbishop  Hughes  fifty  years  ago  which  reads  some- 
thing like  this:  "  The  lot  of  these  poor  children  is  sad  enough 
as  it  is;  let  their  residence  l»e  as  short  as  possible,  go  through 
the  country  and  select  the  families  where  these  children  will  be 
admitted."  We  learned  though  that  we  couldn't  put  them  into 
the  families  until  we  had  cleaned  them  up.  Then  there  was  a 
tendency  to  put  them  in  farm  homes  away  from  the  city.  We 
were  putting  city  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  on 
farms,  taking  them  out  of  that  large  population  and  sending  them 
into  Nortliem  New  York.  Some  of  them  had  never  seen  a  living 
cow  before.  Some  would  be  sent  out  to  weed  the  com  and  would 
leave  the  weeds  and  pull  up  the  nice  com.  It  was  necessary  to  fit 
each  boy  for  the  place  in  which  we  were  going  to  put  him.  The 
opportunity  for  home  life,  good  positions,  and  success  in  life  of 
course  is  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  we  have  organized  an 
agricultural  school,  holding  to  the  principle  again  of  fitting  them 
for  home  life.  It  is  on  the  home  plan.  Everything  that  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  them  to  create  a  longing  for  a  home,  sweet  home, 
is  developed  there. 

First  we  put  them  in  physical  condition.  We  have  a  specialist 
for  the  teeth ;  every  week  the  eyes  are  examined ;  the  adenoids  and 
the  tonsils  receive  attention,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
improved  by  physical  exercise,  it  is  attended  to.  Then,  in  the 
home  we  live  with  them.  They  are  under  experts ;  they  are  under 
prefects;  there  is  no  "  cop  "  business.  The  bill  of  fare  for  my  boys 
is  good  enough  for  me.  Table  manners  are  taught  so  that  each 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  can  dine  with  any  man  or  woman;  his 
personal  cleanliness,  the  selection  of  his  clothing  and  the  care  of 
his  clothing  is  looked  after.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  boys 
are  there.  This  preparation  of  the  boy  for  going  into  the  home 
is  going  on  through  the  whole  country.  Since  we  have  got  away 
from  our  herding,  we  have  brought  out  character.  We  can  intelli- 
gently direct  them  in  the  correction  of  their  defects,  or  the 
strengthening  of  the  good  points.  Therefore,  I  advocate  the 
getting  away  from  the  old  herding  system.  Remember  I  am  con- 
nected with  the  largest  institution  in  the  world.  If  we  are  all 
devoted,  there  is  honestly  and  sincerely  a  desire  to  do  our  best; 
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uo  one  would  work  in  an  orphan  asylum,  I  believe,  unless  sincerely 
and  honestly  determined  to  do  the  best  possible  for  humanityj 
because  there  is  nothing  there  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  ; 
there  is  nothing  that  will  prompt  a  man  from  a  Avorldly  point  of 
view.  We  are  all  in  that  work  solely  and  purely  for  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  Therefore,  I  say  throughout  the  country  there  is  that 
helpful  tendency  to  normalize  the  child  and  make  the  institution 
the  agency  to  overcome  any  defect  and  to  rehabilitate  the  child 
and  hand  him  back  to  society  a  good  citizen. 

Now,  a  placing-out  agency  couldn't  take  that  child  such  as  I 
have  described,  with  adenoids  and  tonsils  and  defective  hearing, 
and  hand  him  over  to  a  private  family  and  expect  all  neces- 
sary treatment  there.  Different  specialists  in  the  institution 
enable  us  to  do  it  and  under  their  intelligent  supervision 
this  is  accomplished,  but  after  you  have  corrected  these 
defects,  you  can  ask  a  private  family  to  receive  that  child. 
I  have  spent  six  monlJis  canvassing  for  homes  and  I  would 
persuade  a  family  to  open  their  doors  and  I  would  come  with 
a  boy  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  to  a  family  of  refinement.  The 
boy  was  uncouth,  his  every  move  was  disgusting  to  them,  and 
they  would  say,  "Now  you  are  asking  too  much  of  me.  I  am 
willing  to  give  a  home  to  a  boy,  but  I  want  one  of  whom  I  can 
make  a  companion."  That  was  reasonable.  Then  it  occurred  to 
us  that  we  must  normalize  that  boy  and  then  the  best  homes  would 
be  open  to  us.  As  a  result  of  the  system  followed  now  by  different 
institutions,  instead  of  giving  the  boy  to  those  who  come  in  the 
spring  asking  for  a  good  stout  boy  and  then  picking  a  quarrel 
with  him  in  the  fall  and  sending  him  back  to  us,  the  prosperous 
farmers  or  manufacturers  in  the  city  open  their  doors  to  our 
boys  who  are  clean,  manly,  and  upright.  There  is  the  correlation 
between  the  institution  and  the  placing-out  work.  We  must  re- 
fine, educate,  and  fit  our  boy,  so  that  when  he  steps  out  he  is  on  a 
par  or  ahead  of  any  boy  from  any  parochial  school  or  from  the 
best  homes  possibla 

Now,  all  admit  that  the  best  institution  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
cannot  replace  or  take  the  place  of  the  normal  home  where  a  good 
father  and  intelligent  mother  are  caring  for  the  child.  The  home 
is  the  basis  of  human  society,  but  in  the  increase  of  population  in 
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our  large  cities  things  are  no  longer  normal,  therefore  it  behooves 
us  institution  people  so  to  work  with  these  failures,  so  to  work 
with  this  type  of  society,  that  we  can  rehabilitate  them  and  put 
them  out  into  society  where  they  can  be  on  the  proper  footing. 

I  have  simply  covered  what  I  consider  the  correlation  between 
the  institution  and  the  after  life  of  the  child.  We  must  build 
up  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  and  create  a  home 
spirit,  but  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  be  in  real  parental  relation. 
We  must  know  every  child  and  he  must  feel  we  are  speaking  to 
him  individually  and  are  thinking  of  him  individually;  other- 
wise, we  are  simply  keepers,  and  there  will  be  one  code  when  we 
are  present  and  an  undercurrent  that  will  imdo  all  the  work  we  are 
doing.  We  must  normalize  our  child  in  the  institution  and  cor- 
rect what  is  defective  in  these  three  principles  I  have  mentioned, 
and  if  that  costs  five  times  what  it  is  costing  now,  it  is  the  bovst 
investment  of  city.  State  or  private  money  that  can  be  made  if 
in  this  way  we  can  prevent  them  from  becoming  paupers  or  crimi- 
nals. Prevention  is  the  thing.  If  we  normalize  the  children,  we 
will  reduce  pauperism  and  criminality  very  much.  We  must  go 
back  to  first  principles,  the  home ;  give  them  home  spirit  and  home 
education,  and  the  greatest  possible  power  of  all  is  that  the 
superior  part  of  man  controls  his  intellectual  and  physical  being ; 
that  is,  union  with  Almighty  God.  Sense  of  justice  must  be  keen 
ajid  that  must  be  taught  in  the  most  practical  way  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  instructed,  that  gave  us  such  strong  statements,  and 
in  doing  that  we  will  normalize  our  dependent,  delinquent,  and 
defective  children  and  hand  them  back  to  society  as  normal 
citizens.  It  is  going  to  cost  mora  In  the  old  way  the  pauper 
child  seemed  to  be  a  different  specimen  of  humanity.  Every 
petty  poormaster  was  seeing  if  he  could  get  him  down  figuratively 
to  one  cent  a  day.  We  must  feed  them  well,  clothe  them  well, 
and  educate  them,  and  doubly  so  when  they  hand  them  over  to  us ; 
take  the  child  under  parental  relationship.  The  wildest  truant 
and  most  troublesome  fellow  has  the  niAterial  in  him  for  making 
the  best  citizen  if  we  are  half  way  reasonable,  but  we  must  get 
right  down  to  the  level  with  them. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
them.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman. —  The  discussion  of  Brother  Barnabas'  ad- 
dress will  be  opened  by .  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Albany  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Me.   Charles  H.   Johnson,   Superintendent  of   the  Albany 
Orphan  Asylum. —  Biology  informs  us  that  there  are  in  existence 
to-day  forms  which  are  now  useless  and  sometimes  even  detri- 
mental, but  which  once  had  a  function  and  served  well  the  organ- 
ism of  which  they  are  a  part.    Their  existence  now  is  a  reminder 
of  former  conditions  which  have  passed  away.     In  the  world  of 
institutions  there  are  seen  quite  often  survivals  of  past  conditions. 
These  survivals  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the  names  which  institu- 
tions still  retain  —  such  as  orphan  asylums,  even  though  there 
are  few  if  any  orphans  in  them,  house  of  refuge,  which  is  often 
a  cell  block  and  to  which  no  one  has  ever  sought  refuge  but  from 
which  many  have  sought  escape.     These  survivals  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  spirit  which  characterizes  institutions.     The  asylum 
and  refuge  were  places  where  the  inhabitants  were  called  **  in- 
mates,'' they  were  places  where  these  inmates  were  simply  cared 
for  and  at  the  cheapest  possible  price  and  manner.     Lest  pride 
should  fill  their  souls  or  they  should  escape  from  these  ^^  asylums  " 
and  ''  refuges  "  they  were  placed  in  a  uniform  of  such  a  character 
that  they  would  not  dare  show  themselves  among  other  people 
and  if  they  did  they  would  immediately  be  identified  as  "  in- 
mates "  of  these  places  of  security  or  asylums.    Some  of  these 
characteristics  still  survive  and  whenever  wo  see  them  they  re- 
mind us  of  the  vermiform  appendix  which  perhaps  is  most  useful 
when  cut  out  of  the  system  as  its  original  usefulness  has  passed 
away  and  its  presence  now  may  be  a  source  of  danger  at  any  time. 
The  conception  that  an  institution  is  a  place  for  merely  taking 
care  of  a  destitute  child,  or  a  place  for  pimishment  of  a  delinquent 
child,  or  for  the  housing  of  defective  children  is  a  survival  from 
a  bygone  aga     Together  with  the  institutional  bill  of  fare  which 
never  varied  and  which  periaps  had  included  prunes  every  Tues- 
day night  for  more  than  twenty  years,  these  and  many  other  "  insti- 
tutional "  customs  belong  to  the  past  age  which  believed  that  chil- 
dren in  institutions  must  be  different  from  other  children,  and  must 
be  treated  to  a  dose  of  rote,  rut  and  routine,  a  place  of  constant  line- 
VoL.  1—19 
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ups,  where  life  must  go  by  the  bell,  and  the  whole  manner  of  life 
must  be  apart  from  the  manner  of  life  of  other  children.  The  rules 
and  customs  of  the  institution  must  be  considered  sacred  and  in- 
violate; all  else  must  bend  but  they  should  never  change.  These 
conceptions  are  all  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  modem  view  of  insti- 
tution life.  The  one  predominating  thought  in  the  institution 
is  or  should  be  an  educational  ideal.  The  institution  is  more 
than  a  housing  problem  and  more  tlian  a  matter  of  increase  of 
weight  on  the  part  of  the  individual  child.  These  things  must 
receive  attention,  but  other  matters  must  not  be  neglected. 

It  has  been  the  constant  criticism  of  our  educational  methods 
and  of  our  public  schools  that  they  are  disassociated  from  life; 
that  the  different  schools  fitted  the  pupils  for  the  school  above 
them,  but  not  for  the  life  about  them.  This  criticism  has  been 
acknowledged  as  true  by  the  schoolmasters  and  the  schools  are 
rapidly  becoming  places  where  the  child  may  not  only  "  know  the 
rivers  of  Asia  in  their  order  and  the  principal  products  of 
Uruguay ''  but  will  also  know  "  where  his  drinking  water  comes 
from;"  places  where  the  boy,  who  ought  never  to  go  to  college 
and  for  whom  the  old  time  high  school  with  its  classical  courses 
has  absolutely  no  attraction,  may  now  learn  the  lessons  which  will 
make  him  a  better  mechanic,  a  more  efficient  tradesman  and  an 
enlightened  artisan. 

The  same  demand  is  being  made  upon  the  institutions.  The 
public  should  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  that  the 
children  are  being  clothed,  fed  and  housed.  The  institution  is  a 
school,  its  members  arc  not  inmates  but  pupils  and  the  school 
should  correlate  its  life  and  all  its  activities  with  the  normal  life 
of  the  child  after  it  leaves  its  halls. 

It  should  correlate  the  food,  the  dress,  the  daily  manner  of 
living  so  that  when  the  pupil  comes  from  the  school  he  or  she 
shall  not  bo  as  a  plant  transplanted  from  a  hothouse  to  the  chilling 
winds  of  the  outer  world.  The  transition  from  the  institution 
to  the  after  life  should  not  be  made  difficult  and  a  period  of  crisis 
so  filled  with  danger  that  many  will  possibly  go  down  to  a  disaster 
in  making  the  transition.  It  should  correlate  its  studies  so  that 
the  child  may  know  what  the  children  in  the  schools  outside  know 
and  it  may  even  make  it  possible  for  them  to  know  more  and 
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know  it  better.  It  should  correlate  its  customs  with  the  customs 
of  the  normal  child  so  that  there  will  not  be  that  dwarfing  of 
individuality  and  that  death  of  personal  initiative  which  it  has 
been  claimed  is  the  characteristic  of  the  institutional  child.  It 
should  also  correlate  its  training  so  that  what  the  pupil  learns 
may  be  of  some  value  in  its  later  life.  It  is  worthless  to  spend 
time  teaching  a  boy  or  girl  a  trade  w^hich  will  probably  never  be 
used  or  in  which  a  living  wage  can  not  be  made. 

It  is  possible  in  playing  golf  to  tee  too  high  and  thus  miss 
the  goal.  It  is  possible  .for  the  institution  to  tee  its  pupils  too 
high.  The  training  which  should  be  given  should  be  somewhat 
in  accord  with  the  ability  of  the  one  trained.  All  cannot  be 
stenographers,  clerks,  telegraphers.  There  is  much  material  in 
our  institutions  which  will  ha\'e  to  be  content  with  perhaps  lower 
planes  of  endeavor.  There  are  those  whom  we  feel  will  always 
be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  To  attempt  to  give 
such  children  instruction  above  their  capacity  and  to  place 
them  in  positions  for  which  they  are  not  fitted  is  serious  and 
often  tragic.  It  was  said  years  ago  that  you  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  from  a  sow's  ear.  A  sow's  ear  may  have  other  uses,  but  it 
is  very  evident  nature  never  intended  it  for  the  making  of  silk 
purses.  All  our  children  are  not  even  high  school  possibilities* 
Therefore,  the  institution  has  within  its  scope  to  study  the  child 
and,  if  it  may  retain  it  within  its  care  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  to  train  it  under  normal  conditions  to  take  its  normal  place 
in  the  world  outside.  The  institution  then  is  not  a  segment  of 
life,  lifted  away  from  life,  into  an  altitude  and  atmosphere  far 
removed  from  those  of  everyday  existence.  It  is  for  many  an 
improved  life,  lived  under  cleaner,  better  and  more  normal  con- 
ditions than  that  which  they  previously  experienced  and  it  may 
be  for  all  a  preparatory  life  making  the  child  ready  to  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  the  others  vvith  whom  it  shall  have  to 
compete  for  a  livelihood  and  even  possibly  a  few  steps  in  advance 
of  the  others  on  the  grade  of  efficiency.  The  life  for  which  the 
institution  should  prepare  is  the  normal  life;  to  create  a  desire 
for  something  better  than  that  which  they  had. 

The  institution  then  is  life,  its  members  are  living  individuals, 
and  its  purpose  is  development  of  these  individuals.     This  is 
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much  more  difficult  than  the  mere  mechanical  existence  which 
has  sometimes  characterized  institutions.  But  difficult  though 
it  may  be, 

The  boy  is  father  to  the  man, 

Our  time,  his  time,  is  but  a  span. 

The  task  is  hard,  the  race  is  long, 

He  must  be  fleet,  he  must  be  strong. 

But  what  is  toil  and  pain  and  strife. 

If  by  our  help  he  makes  a  Life. 

The  Chairman. —  The  topic  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion. I  am  sure  among  the  people  who  are  so  closely  connected 
with  our  institutions  there  are  a  great  many  ideals  that  ought  to 
have  expression. 

General  Discussion. 

Mbb.  Della  Higgins,  Troy. —  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
a  little  experiment  we  are  trying  in  Troy.  We  call  it  the  Triangle 
Club.  The  people  who  have  the  placing  of  children  from  the 
orphan  asylimi  in  the  homes  of  the  city  have  found  for  a  number 
of  years  that  the  boys  do  not  always  like  to  go  into  the  country, 
and  they  could  not  find  the  right  kind  of  a  home  and  the  right 
kind  of  environment  in  the  city,  for  the  small  wages  a  boy  could 
earn  if  apprenticed  or  learning  a  trade.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took 
the  matter  up  and  together  we  furnished  a  flat  and  took  five  boys 
into  a  real  home.  The  plan  was  that  for  each  one  should  be 
found  a  position  suitable  for  him;  his  own  natural  bent: 
was  considered  as  far  as  possible  and  the  situation  must  have  good 
surroundings.  Then  he  was  to  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
wages  for  board,  a  certain  percentage  was  to  be  put  aside  for 
clothing,  and  another  percentage!  could  be  used  for  spending 
money.  The  boy  comes  into  our  home  and  he  is  treated  just  as 
nearly  like  a  son  of  the  house  as  we  can  treat  him.  He  has  the 
same  privileges  as  in  a  home  of  his  own  and  his  individuality  is 
studied.  If  he  shoAvs  any  liking  for  study,  we  tutor  him,  Xighf 
school,  of  course,  is  required  by  law  until  the  boy  is  sixteen.  If 
his  bent  for  study  is  exceptional,  we  send  him  to  a  higher  school. 
If  not,  he  continues  in  business.  When  he  can  earn  enough  to 
support  himself,  he  leaves  us. 
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The  boy  comes  to  us  at  the  adolescent  period  —  the  time  when 
his  habits  are  forming  and  when  often  the  hidden  forces  of  his 
nature  are  warring.  He  doesn't  know  why,  and  he  needs  the 
right  kind  of  guidance  and  the  right  help  for  those  two  or  three 
j-ears.  We  try  to  give  him  that  He  looks  upon  the  home  as  a 
home.  I  was  glad  to  hear  those  speakers  who  have  preceded  me 
this  afternoon  speak  of  the  home  element,  for  in  that  lies  the 
solving  of  this  problem  of  the  orphan  boy,  or  the  boy  whose 
parents  do  not  care  for  his  welfare.  Our  experiment  is  carried 
on  in  a  verj*  simple  way,  but  so  far  it  is  proi-ing  successful^  the 
difference  between  what  the  boy  pays  and  what  the  home  costs 
l>eing  paid  by  private  individuals  or  church  brotherhoods. 

In  regard  to  religious  training,  we  allow  the  boy  to  follow  his 
own  bent.  That  is,  if  his  parents  were  Baptists,  we  take  him  to 
that  church  and  ask  that  someone  who  belongs  there  take  an 
interest  in  him.  If  he  turns  toward  the  Presbyterian  church,  we 
take  him  there.  If  he  likes  the  Methodist  churchy  we  take  him 
there.  We  have  now  boys  of  four  different  protestant  denomi- 
nations and  one  Catholic  lad,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  respect  the 
religion  of  all,  feeling  that  this  way  is  the  right  way. 

Rev.  p.  a.  Crowe,  Schenectady. —  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
question,  what  ordinarily  would  be  considered  an  ideal  horned 
Often  we  find  a  home  having  fine  surroundings^  bric-a-brac,  and 
costly  furniture,  and  it  may  be  simply  a  lodging  house  or  meeiiiig 
house,  or  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  race  for  social  position  or 
finances,  and  the  question  is,  what  we  consider  (H-dinarily  middle 
class,  or  what  class  wouW  be  considered  the  ideal  home  'i 

The  Chairman. —  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  ask  Brother  Barnabas 
to  tell  us. 

Brother  Barnabas. —  A  home  where  the  parents  are  awake  to 
their  duty  in  the  care  of  their  children.  An  ideal  home  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  prc^)er  relation  between  the  parents  and  the 
child.  If  it  is  the  home  of  a  laborer  where  the  wife  does  her 
l>€et  to  protect  her  children  and  make  the  home  attractive,  that 
is  an  ideal  home.  In  selecting  homes  we  are  not  looking  for  the 
gilded  palaces  at  all,  but  where  there  is  the  in#iienee  of  a  mother. 
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a  father,  that  will  help  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  the  proper  father  or 
mother  in  the  future.  We  find  that  in  the  country  the  boy  gets 
the  effects  of  a  woman's  care.  In  the  tenements  it  is  rather  hard 
to  find  that.  We  do  not  expect  anything  above  the  ordinary. 
The  poor  family  that  has  brought  up  four  or  five  good  girls  and 
boys  and  made  good  citizens  of  them  would  be  the  one  to  select 
for  our  children.  If  they  can  succeed  under  difficulties  in  turn- 
ing out  good  boys  and  girls,  then  I  claim  the  institutions  should 
vdo  just  as  well.     We  consider  these  pretty  good  homes. 

^Iiss  Mary  L.  Farrell,  Schenectady. —  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  the  experiment  like  that  being  tried  in  Troy  couldn't  be 
called  another  institution.  I  wonder  if  it  doesn't  approach  the 
institution  itself. 

The  Chairman. —  Has  any  one  any  feeling  in  that  matter  ? 

Miss  Farrell. —  I  think  the  experiment  is  an  excellent  one; 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it.    I  wondered  if  there  wasn't  that  danger. 

Miss  Forsyth,  Kingston. —  I  felt  while  listening  to  Brother 
Barnabas  that  he  had  said  everything  in  my  mind  because  I  came 
here  full  of  the  idea  that  one  of  the  great  lacks  in  the  majority 
of  institutions  for  children  is  first  that  they  are  institutions,  and 
second,  that  they  fail  perhaps  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  child's  life.  That  has  been  so  nobly  said  that  I  need 
not  say  that  over  again,  but  for  thirty-six  years  I  have  been  the 
president  of  a  temporary  home  for  children,  a  home  that  was 
started  with  the  feeling  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, —  I  mean 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  —  that  institutional  life  was 
a  bad  thing  for  children ;  find  we  think  so  still.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  original  managers  living,  only  four  of  us,  and  we  think 
still  that  institutional  life  is  not  the  thing  for  normal  children. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  far  more  than  we  did  thirty-six 
years  ago  that  the  right  kind  of  an  institution  is  just  the  place 
to  start  a  child  in  the  right  direction  for  the  right  kind  of  a  home, 
and  we  have  had  the  care  in  all  these  years  of  1,346  children. 
We  have  forty-four  now  in  the  house.  We  have  placed  out  in 
families  for  adoption  635.  We  have  returned  to  parents  who  had 
placed  them  with  us  through  some  temporary  stress,  630,  and 
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strange  to  say  during  all  these  years,  as  a  rule,  the  average  has 
been  just  about  that;  that  about  half  of  our  children  would  go 
back  perhaps  to  the  widowed  parent  who  was  in  better  condition, 
or  who  had  married  again,  or  if  they  had  no  such  plans  for  the 
home  life  of  their  own  children,  then  we  placed  them  with  a  new 
family,  or  as  our  delightful  matron  tells  them  sometimes,  we  give 
them  "a  new  father  and  mother,"  and  that  is  what  they  get 
The  results  have  been  wonderful.  When  I  hear  the  question 
asked  about  the  kind  of  homes  to  which  they  are  to  go  I  think  it 
is  the  same  that  applies  to  the  influences  in  the  home, —  that  the 
physical  and  mental  and  spiritual  side  must  be  met  and  met  with 
the  profoundest  sense  of  reverence  for  God.  That  must  apply 
also  to  the  home  to  which  they  are  to  go.  We  do  not  allow  our 
children  to  go  anywhere,  to  any  home  no  matter  how  tempting  or 
how  wealthy,  where  there  is  not  this  respect  for  God  and  His 
service.  By  that  means  we  have  had  some  wonderful,  wonderful 
uplifts.  We  have  now  in  the  home  four  ladies,  everyone  of  whom 
is  there  sacrificing  what  would  be  more  remunerative  for  the 
sake  of  doing  this  wonderful  work  for  God  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  the  head  of  it  is  a  niece  of  Lucy  Larcom,  the  poetess, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Whittier,  and  those  of  you  who  know  her 
poems  can  imagine  that  we  are  most  fortunate  in  having  her  as 
the  head.  With  her  are  others  who  could  teach,  who  could  dc 
what  would  be  much  more  remunerative,  but  who  feel  that  ihey 
are  called  of  God  to  do  this  work.  I  must  tell  you  two  or  throe 
stories. 

We  had  a  little  boy  sent  to  us  with  his  sister  by  the  recorder. 
The  father  was  in  State  prison;  the  mother  had  just  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  throwing  a  woman  out  of  the  second 
story  window  in  a  drunken  brawl.  The  mother  came  out  of  the 
penitentiary  and  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  she  took  her  children 
away,  but  after  a  short  time  she  brought  back  the  little  boy  who 
was  perhaps  seven  years  old  and  gave  him  up  by  a  formal  docu- 
ment to  the  home.  Our  idea  has  always  been  that  the  right  kind 
of  a  home  is  the  best  educational  place  for  the  child.  We  had  an 
application  from  another  state  for  a  little  boy  of  about  that  age 
in  such  a  home  as  we  felt  was  fitting  and  this  boy  was  sent  there. 
There  he  grew  up  as  the  son  of  the  house.  After  a  while  he  b^an 
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to  heip  US.  He  gtve  so  miaek  satkfaetiixi  in  tkis  familj  that 
odier  families  wrote  to  ns  fen*  children  and  we  ceme  to  have 
quite  a  cokay  tJkeie,  and  thia  boy  W4mki  write  to  me  or 
my  friend  here  wko  ia  the  secffeteiy,  and  say^  h»  thougkt  she 
OT  I  had  "  better  ccnue  d&wn  diere  (we  do  go  and  visit  them) 
and  see  Beo^  pefh&ps  he  wasn't  keeping  very  good  company/'  He 
became  &  comnLunicant  in  the  church  to  which  his-  foster  parents 
bdonged.  Then  he  came  up  and  visited  me  in  order  that  he 
might  try  and  rescue  that  poor  mother,  but  he  never  succeeded 
in  doing  that.  Ho  wemt  back  and  to-day  is  a  thriving  business 
man ;  ha  married  well^  and  he  and  his  family  are  all  people  of 
strong  religious  principle  and  faith.  Some  little  time  ago  to  our 
great  surprise  we  found  he  was  nominated 'for  mayor  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  elected  mayor  not  only  for  the  first 
term,  but  for  the  secood  term  and  last  suromer  he  came  up  to 
visit  the  home  and  we  found  he  bad  been  asked  to  serve  a  rt^ird 
term,  but  he  could  not  do  it  beeause  bis  business  had  rncrcased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  num^ber  of  mea  on  his  pay  rcJl  and 
the  important  kind  of  work  he  was  doing-  made  it  impossiUe^ 
That  was  the  boy  who  had  both  parents-  in  prison  and  who  had 
just  the  kind  of  influence  that  Brother  Barnabas  beJieves  in,  where 
the  spiritual  controls  the  physical  and  mewtal. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  Brother  Aloysius  must  have  some- 
thing to  tell  us  of  his  work. 

Rev.  Brother  Emery  Aloysius,  Albany. —  Bearding  the 
life  of  the  dependent  child  in  CHir  asylums^  I  believe  a  very  im- 
portant influence  to  throw  around  him  is  the  atmeephere  of  in- 
dustry. The  child  should  move  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  to  giTe 
him  a  liking^  for  work.  We  find  the  dependent  child  is  in  mi 
institution  because  of  this  lack  of  atmosphei^  or  spirit  of  woi^  in 
the  parents.  In  many  cases  we  find  the  parents  fail  to  look  after 
the  children  first  of  all ;  they  become  indifferent  ttremsdves^  and 
seoondty  the  child  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  disMkc  for 
work*  They  teU  ,ua  of  the  hamuwiion*  de^opnoeot  of  the 
child,  the  nund,.  the  hearty  and  the  hands  of  the  ehild.  Hence  ^«b 
find  that  tiha  industries  are  being  carried  out  in  wett-eeUd>lisbed 
institntions  to  the  best  profit  of  the  children.    We  fiid  edwcatws 
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telling  teachers  to  infuse  into  tbeir  work  an  innovation,  a  novelty ; 
otherwise  it  becomes  imonotonoU'S.  Tke  very  moment  tine  child 
sees  he  is  being  taught  something  new,  his  interest  begins  and 
all  this  difficulty  in  managing  the  child  seems  to  vanish.  TJie 
introduction  of  industries  will  bring  about  that  sense  of  concen- 
tration so  necessary.  We  find  tiie  institutional  child  has  been 
labelled  as  an  indiffei^nt  child,  as  a  child  who  seems  to  fail  in 
taking  in  his  surroundings.  l!^ow,  manual  training  helps  to 
rectify  that  defect  in  the  child  and  makes  hhn  attentive.  We 
find  when  the  child  is  interested  in  this  work  everything  else 
becomes  interesting  to  bim.  The  very  moment  we  fail  to  be 
interesting,  we  fail  to  interest  the  child,  and  it  seems  to  me 
round-table  talks  presided  over  by  superintendents  of  asylums 
are  of  primary  importance.  There  should  be  an  associated  idea 
with  the  teachers  so  that  a  child  going  from  one  class  to  anotber, 
from  one  teacher  to  another,  would  not  find  a  change  of 
mannerism.  They  say  that  mannerism  is  the  unconscious  ex- 
pression of  character ;  hence  we  find  that  when  the  child  has  been 
taught  to  love  to  do  something,  to  keep  busy,  many  things  that 
have  made  child  lif-e  dangerous  and  uninviting  have  passed  away 
I  sbould  like  also  to  call  attention  to  the  child  when  teaving 
the  institution.  That  is  a  crucial  period  for  the  child.  The 
transiti<?n  from  institutional  life  to  a  life  outside,  no  matter  how 
homelike  we  make  our  institution,  is  too  great.  The  transition  is 
too  pronounced.  We  get  the  boy  employment  at  $4  or  $5  a  'week ; 
we  know  if  he  boards  OTitside  paying  $3  or  $4  a  week  he  has  not 
a  sufiieient  amount  left  to  enjoy  those  things  that  he  must  have. 
In  order  to  give  the  boy  an  opportunity,  we  board  that  child  tor 
a  nominal  sum;  give  him  spending  money,  and  put  the  balance 
in  the  bank  for  the  boy.  He  goes  down  to  the  bank  to  deposit 
his  savings,  there  is  a  whole  new  field;  it  is  education  in  the 
highest  degree  for  that  child,  and  he  gets  a  liking  to  save;  they 
have  had  bo  idea  of  the  value  of  money  before.  Tkis  matter  is 
working  out  very  nicely;  wiwfn  ihe  boy  is  with  iis  two  or  three 
years,  he  has  saved  probably  $150  or  so.  We  have  one  man  who 
takes  charge  of  our  farm  and  he  ias  over  $800  in  tiie  bank;  all 
the  boys  employed  by  us  have  bank  accounts.  We  find  it  works 
very  well,  and  we  find  another  thing  that  those  boys  do  which  is 
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very  important,  they  go  around  with  money  in  their  pockets;  they 
are  thus  enabled  by  that  very  act  to  overcome  the  temptation  of 
spending  everything  they  have.  Of  course  boys  will  not  be  able 
to  do  this  without  instruction.  We  have  an  evening  class  for 
our  boys  where  they  get  instruction  on  politeness  and  on  the 
duties  that  belong  to  them  as  workers.  The  boys  of  the  house  see 
these  working  boys  coming  in,  changing  their  clothing  and  wear- 
ing those  things  that  belong  to  the  normal  child  and  it  is  a 
splendid  object  lesson  for  the  other  boys  in  our  house.  I  believe 
manual  training  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  boys.  We  are 
putting  up  something  like  a  $50,000  outfit  for  manual  training, 
which  will  include  printing. 

The  Chairman. —  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not,  we 
will  proceed  to  the  next  paper. 

Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  in  Public  and  Private 

Charities. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  K.  Shaw,  Albany. —  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  hear  the  report  of  Miss  Peck,  but  she  gave  me  the  privil^e  of 
looking  over  a  rough  draft  of  it,  and  I  noticed  that  she  left  out 
the  question  of  the  infant,  of  the  baby.  I  want  to  bring  the  baby 
to  your  attention  to-day  in  our  own  little  home  district  of  these 
seven  or  eight  counties. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world,  certainly  not  in 
modem  times,  has  so  much  attention  been  placed  on  the  care  of 
the  baby.  To  "  save  the  baby  "  has  become  a  popular  slogan.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  here  of  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  babv 
and  what  we  owe  him,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  care  of  the 
baby  is  an  index  of  the  civilization,  not  only  of  the  country,  bnt 
of  the  community.  In  heathen  countries  to-day  the  value  of  the 
baby  doesn't  amoimt  to  very  much  and  if  for  any  reason  the  sex 
is  displeasing,  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  to  do  away  with  the 
infant.  When  we  come  to  the  civilized  countries,  we  find  it  is 
just  as  much  a  crime  to  destroy  an  infant  as  an  adult 

I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to  one  point,  and  that  is  the  baby 
is  becoming  more  valuable  because  the  birth  rate  is  declining.    It 
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has  been  said  that  the  greatest  crime  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
the  empty  cradle.  I  asked  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  mortality 
and  birth  rates  from  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  this  State^ 
I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  reading  these  figures,  but 
there  are  a  few  that  relate  to  us.  Seven  of  the  eight  cities  in  this 
district,  namely,  Watervliet,  Troy,  Hudson,  Cohoes,  Schenectady, 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  are  all  within  the  first  upper  third  of  the 
cities  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York  in  regard  to  infant  mor- 
tality. For  instance,  in  Albany  there  were  altogether  2,046 
deaths  in  1911,  and  of  those  262  were  infants  under  twelve 
months  and  80  reported  as  still  births.  That  gives  us  a  rate  of 
20  for  1,000  population.  The  births  were  1,918,  so  there  were 
fewer  births  than  deaths.  In  Schenectady  we  find  the  mortality 
is  very  much  less.  There  are  241  deaths  out  of  1,017,  but  1,813 
births,  so  there  is  an  increase  of  over  800  in  Schenectady,  while 
there  is  a  decrease  in  Albany  in  the  number  of  births.  We  are 
told  by  competent  authorities —  and  the  opinion  is  almost  unani- 
mous among  them  —  that  of  these  deaths  fully  one-half  could  be 
prevented.  If  we  consider  these  262  babies  in  Albany  that  died,  we 
will  say  120  of  them  might  have  been  saved  under  proper  study 
and  proper  means  of  prevention.  The  cost  of  a  baby's  sickness 
and  death  averages  about  $50,  so  there  would  be  a  cash  saving,  we  • 
may  say,  of  $6,000  here  in  Albany.  If  these  means  of  prevention 
of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  were  carried  out,  we  would  have  not 
only  a  cash  saving  of  $6,000,  but  120  more  babies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  suffering  and  sorrow  occasioned  in  these  homes. 

Therefore  the  problem  is  that  one  death  out  of  every  five  deaths 
is  that  of  an  infant  under  twelve  months  of  age  and  one-h^lf  of 
these  are  preventable.  Why  aren't  they  prevented  ?  Let  us  look 
into  the  causes  of  these  deaths.  In  the  first  place  we  must  go 
back  before  the  baby  comes,  because  a  great  many  of  the  babies 
die  in  the  first  weeks  of  life.  This  brings  in  the  whole  question 
of  eugenics  and  if  I  were  to  follow  my  own  desires  and  talk  along 
this  subject,  I  think  you  would  be  late  at  the  reception  at  the 
People's  House.  Some  one  has  defined  eugenics  as  permitting 
children  to  choose  their  own  parents.  We  want  children  to  choose 
parents  who  are  not  alcoholics,  for  the  offspring  are  very  apt  to 
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succumb  to  any  ailment.  The  preeonce  of  venereal  diseaseB  in 
one  or  'botii  of  tiie  parents  will  result  in  puny,  sickly  and  short 
lived  babi^.  I  am  sure  no  well-minded  baby  would  choose  sucli 
a  parent. 

In  medicine  we  lay  a  great  deal  on  what  we  call  the  family 
history  of  the  patient  and  we  should  go  into  the  family  Jiistory 
erf  candidates  for  marriage  more  than  into  the  pocketbooks. 
Dean  Sumner  who  was  here  sometime  ago  and  who  has  insisted 
upon  a  medical  certificate  of  health,  tells  us  he  has  had  more 
applications  since  he  laid  down  that  edict  than  before,  so  we  wilt 
.pax)bably  iave  to  look  for  help  from  the  church.  The  State  has 
gone  a  little  way  in  this  regard  and  prohibited  marriages  between 
immature  persons.  We  must  exclude  the  criminal  alcoholic, 
venereal  diseases,  and  those  with  constitutional  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis^  if  we  are  going  to  improve  the  race.  We  want  better 
babies,  not  more.  You  may  rememb«*  one  of  ^Esop's  fables  in 
which  the  fox  rather  chided  the  lioness  because  her  family  was 
not  larger  and  how  the  lioness  said,  "  But  every  cub  is  a  lion." 
Ck)Bely  allied  to  this  has  come  the  word  "  euthenics,''  It  simply 
means  the  improvement  of  the  race  through  aivironment.  We 
may  place  a  baby  in  unsuitable  surroundings  and  we  are  going  to 
undo  all  that  birth  and  blood  has  done,  so  both  eugenics  and 
euthenics  are  to  be  considered. 

Statistics  have  shown  us,  and  we  find  it  in  our  in8tituti<Mis,  that 
illegitimate  babies  have  not  the  power  of  resistance  that  those 
more  fortunate  in  their  parents  hava  The  illegitimate  baby  has 
less  than  Iialf  the  chance  of  living;  tlie  mortality  among  the 
illegitimate  being  about  twice  as  great.  Perhaps  the  two  greatest 
factors  in  the  causation  of  mortality  are  ignorance  and  poverty. 
By  poverty,  we  have  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  question  to  deal 
with,  which  brings  in  the  question  of  poor  health,  general  in- 
efl&ciency,  lack  of  intelligence,  and  babies  bom  under  those  con- 
ditions do  not  thrive.  Poverty  forces  people  to  live  in  unsanitary 
surroundizigs,  in  bad  tenements  and  in  those  crowded  conditicms 
that  exist  in  the  slums  of  any  great  city.  Poverty  also  forces  the 
mothers  to  work  for  a  living  before  they  ought ;  forces  the  mother 
to  n^lect  her  baby ;  neglect  her  great  heritage  to  the  bal)y,  that  is, 
breast  milk,  and  the  baby  is  deprived  of  that  which  will  do  more 
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to  prolong  its  life  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the  first  year. 
Then,  the  babies  are  left  to  care  for  themselves  or  left  with  some- 
ignorant  neighbor. 

Our  German  friends  are  very  exact  in  their  study  of  statistics 
and  conditions,  and  a  physician  in  Austria  studied  the  homes 
from  which  the  causes  of  death  from  diarrhea  occurred  during 
the  summer  months  for  five  years,  first  among  those  of  the  very 
rich,  and  in  the  five  years  there  was  not  a  single  death  among  the 
rich.  His  next  class  was  that  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  those 
there  were  fifty-six  from  diarrheal  diseases.  Then  he  classified 
another  group  as  among  the  poor  and  in  this  there  were  3^6 
deaths;  and  in  the  last  class,  among  the  poverty  stricken  people 
and  destitute  people,  there  were  599  deaths.  In  another  city 
where  another  investigator  studied,  these  results  obtained:  Out 
of  1,000  bom  among  the  rich,  89  died;  out  of  1,000  born  among 
the  middle  class,  173  died,  and  out  of  1,.000  bom  among  the  poor, 
505  died.  A  \vell-known  author  on  this  question  sums  up  the 
whole  question  like  this :  "  Poverty  seems  to  act  upon  the  child 
before  and  after  its  birth.  Children  may  seem  to  be  healthy  at 
birth,  but  they  have  a  very  insecure  hold  upon  life  and  are  unable 
to  live  in  the  poverty-stricken  homes  in  which  they  are  bom." 

I  am  in  favor  of  every  health  officer  making  a  spot  map  of  the 
deaths  of  infants  occurring  under  twelve  months  of  age.  It  will 
be  found  that  most  of  them  are  right  down  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts and  that  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  with  overcrowding. 
The  question  of  hot  weather  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not  only  the 
effect  of  the  hot  weather  upon  the  milk,  but  upon  the  baby.  We 
find  that  one-half  to  oncrthird  of  all  the  deaths  under  one  year 
old  occur  during  the  months  from  June  to  September.  The 
effect  of  the  heat  is  to  lower  the  resistance  of  the  baby.  They 
get  heat  strokes  very  easily  with  high  temperatures,  and  the 
babies  with  feeble  resistance  will  die;  not  from  the  food  alone, 
but  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  upon  the  organism  of  the  baby. 

The  question  of  pure  milk  is  of  great  importance.  We  are 
having  a  pure  milk  campaign  in  Albany  to-day.  The  effect  of 
the  hot  weather  upon  milk  simply  means  that  the  germs  increase 
at  an  alarming  rate  and  we  feed  the  babies  with  tainted  milk  in 
which  the  proteids  of  the  milk  become  contaminated  and   the 
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babies  are  poisoned.  We  are  trying  here  in  Albany  to  arouse  an 
interest  that  shall  demand  a  milk  not  tainted,  especially  in  the 
summer,  and  it  is  to  the  glory  of  the  women,  at  least  the  Women's 
Club  who  are  forcing  this  issue  before  us. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  What  are  we  going  to  do  if  these  cases 
are  preventable  ?  Why  do  we  not  prevent  them  ?  I  think  this  is 
a  subject  for  such  a  conference  as  this  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in.  The  prenatal  care  of  the  mothers  should  receive 
consideration.  If  possible,  get  hold  of  the  mothers  and  instruct 
them  during  pregnancy.  A  great  deal  is.  being  done  along  this 
line,  especially  in  Boston  and  New  York  City  where  they  have 
prenatal  clinics  and  nurses  go  to  the  homes  and  instruct  the 
mothers  upon  their  diet;  physicians  examine  them  and  see 
whether  they  are  physically  perfect ;  whether  they  are  able  to  go 
through  the  pregnancy,  and  also  to  pres(5ribe  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise and  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  them  from  working  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  weight  of 
babies  at  birth  is  greater  in  mothers  who  rest  for  two,  three,  or 
four  weeks  before  confinement,  and  this  shows  the  importance 
of  the  prenatal  care  of  the  mother. 

We  should  endeavor  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions.  This 
great  State  of  New  York  last  year  appropriated  $570,000  for  the 
preservation,  not  of  the  babies,  but  of  the  fish  and  game  of  the 
State.  The  State  Department  of  Health,  which  is  endeavoring  to 
save  the  babies  and  adults,  were  able  to  get  from  the  State  but 
^170,000.  Public  health  is  purchasable  and  in  order  to  get  the 
money,  to  get  the  appropriations  from  the  State  and  cities,  we 
must  have  public  opinion  backing  it  to  force  those  points.  There 
is  enough  interest  in  the  care  of  the  game  to  get  over  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Cannot  we  get  that  amount  at  least  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  human  species  ? 

In  Albany,  we  have  one  of  the  highest  death  rates  in  the  State 
and  yet  our  city  fathers  are  allowing  only  11  cents  per  capita 
<!Ost  for  public  health,  while  Schenectady,  with  a  very  much  lower 
death  rate,  receives  29  cents  per  capita  for  the  public  health,  and 
New  York  City,  where  the  death  rate  has  been  reduced  from  288 
per  thousand  to  126  per  thousand  in  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
given  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  care  of  infants  and  babies, 
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and  they  are  spending  to-day  59  cents  per  capita  for  their  public 
health  work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  community  and  the  State  to  furnish  the 
babies  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  pure  milk.  I  have  here  a  re- 
port of  the  infant  mortality,  a  document  prepared  by  the  New 
York  Milk  Committee,  who  have  made  a  study  of  infant  mortality 
in  ten  different  cities  and  their  conclusion  is  as  follows:  "  The 
reduction  of  infant  mortality  in  1911  in  the  cities  studied  was 
most  marked,  especially  during  the  summer  months.  It  was  not 
due  to  chance,  but  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  activity  of  the 
campaign.  In  Buffalo  the  health  department  began  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  pure  milk  and  the  milk  stations  were  quite  active." 
This  shows  what  the  municipality  can  do  in  preserving  the  health 
and  saving  the  lives  of  our  babies. 

Another  thing  is  clean  streets.  Here,  again,  the  women  of 
Albany  have  shown  their  activity  in  bringing  before  the  city 
fathers  the  great  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  garbage  and 
ashes.  An  illustration  perhaps  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  infant 
mortality  can  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  Liverpool,  which  has 
a  garbage  and  refuse  plant  which  is  a  model  in  some  ways.  They 
dispose  of  about  600  tons  each  day  and  this  brings  an  income  to 
the  city  of  about  $50  or  $60  a  day,  which  pays  for  some  of  the 
expense.  In  the  summer  of  1911,  there  was  a  tremendous 
strike.  The  result  was  that  instead  of  gathering  600  tons  of  the 
refuse  each  day,  they  were  able  to  gather  only  100  tons,  leaving 
500  tons  on  the  streets.  The  mortality  statistics  for  the  month 
of  August  for  the  four  years  from  1906  to  1910  were  as  follows: 
During  the  first  week,  there  were  23  deaths ;  during  the  second, 
24 ;  during  the  third,  32,  and  during  the  fourth,  63.  These  were 
infants  under  one  year  of  age.  The  great  strike  was  in  1911. 
During  the  first  week,  181  deaths  occurred;  during  the  second, 
132  deaths;  during  the  third,  159,  and  during  the  fourth  140  as 
compared  to  63.  This  goes  to  show  the  effect  of  clean  streets 
upon  infant  mortality,  especially  in  the  summer. 

I  might  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  problems  of  the  city 
along  the  lines  of  sanitation  and  where  overcrowding  affects 
these  little  lives;  the  high  rente,  the  rear  houses,  dark  rooms, 
unsanitary  privies,  unpaved  alleys,  and  flies.     We  are  doing  a 
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little  sometliiug  along  this  line  through  the  activity  of  Miss  Hun 
and  her  committee,  and  the  same  is  being  done  in  other  cities. 
Troy  is  also  interested  in  this  questiom  of  better  housing  and  we 
are  urging  legislation  to  that  end  whereby  crowded  tenements 
will  be  eliminated.  Dr.  Newsholme,  who  is  the  health  officer  of 
London^  says  infant  mortality  is  highest  where  filth  prevails^ 
where  privies  are  permitted^  where  many  alleys  and  yards  are 
not  paved,  and  those  are  conditions  that  exist  in  this  city. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  remedies  is  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  wrffare  stations.  This  term  really  has  just 
recently  come  into  use.  The  term  *^  Infant  milk  depots  "  is  more 
widely  used,  but  the  term  **  Infant  welfare  stations  "  is  to  be  pre^ 
f erred.  The  main  object  is  to  keep  well  babies  well.  It  is  not 
to  take  care  of  sick  babies;  it  is  to  take  care  of  well  babies  and 
ke^  them  well.  This  is  done  by  educating  the  mother  first  upon 
the  importance  of  nursing  her  baby  and  urge  upon  her  the  fact 
that  breast  feeding  is  of  paramount  importance  in  saving  the 
lives,  so  much  so  that  the  breaslrfed  baby  stands  ten  times  the 
chance  of  living  as  one  that  is  artificially  fed.  This  instruct- 
ing the  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  the  babies  is  most  important 
and  in  order  to  do  that,  the  nurses  visit  the  mothers  in  their 
homes,  show  them  how  to  prepare  the  milk;  how  to  bathe  the 
baby;  how  to  provide  fresh  air  and  the  importance  of  fresh  air; 
and  other  things  that  mean  so  much  to  save  these  lives.  These 
stations  provide  pure  milk  properly  adapted  for  babies'  digestion. 
The  digestive  needs  and  capabilities  of  each  infant  is  studied  so  as 
to  give  them  food  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  weight  is  recorded, 
advice  is  given,  and  the  physician  prescribes  the  right  fooil  and 
proportions  of  food. 

This  work  here  in  Albany  has  l)een  started  and  is  maintained 
by  the  C^itral  Christian  ifothers'  Union  which  some  years  ago 
decided  to  open  an  infants'  milk  station.  I  don't  think  it  costs 
more  than  $^00  a  year  and  that  pays  for  the  salary  of  the  trained 
nurse.  This  depot  is  open  for  three  months  each  summer.  Last 
summer  they  treated  1B3  babies  and  all  of  them  were  visited  in 
the  homes.  They  were  watched  over  and  cared  for  by  the  nurse 
in  her  visitation  to  the  homes,  and  of  those  163,  only  4  died  dur- 
ing those  three  months  of  the  summer. 
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The  greatest  weapcm  we  have  to  ov^come  this  infant  mortality 
is  educatioB.  Edueajfce  the  gida  in  the  schools  to  aveircomB  the 
ignm'ance  that  is  one  of  the  prime  f actcnra  in  prodixcing  this  infant 
mortality.  I  wish  we  could  have  in  our  schools  a  course  in  the 
care  of  babies.  Give  them  practical  work  and  demonstrations  as 
to  the  duties  they  are  going  to  fulfill  later  in  lif e*  Dr.  Josephine 
Baker  instituted  The  Little  Mothers  Leagues  in  New  York  City. 
These  Leagues  contain  now  over  24^000  children.  These  Leagues 
are  supervised  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and 
they  contain  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  children.  They  meet  obba  a 
week  and  are  shown  how  to  bathe  and  feed  the  babies^  These 
children  go  back  to  the  ten^nent  where  the  parents  cannot  be 
reached.  These  ^'  little  leaguers  "  are  going  to  be  the  mothers  of 
the  next  generation  and  a  great  deal  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
education  of  these  children. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  How  to  Save  the  Babies."  This  is  a  little  booklet  of  18  or  20 
pages  taking  up  the  question  of  befoare  the  baby  comes,  when  the 
baby  comes  and  after  the  baby  comes;  showing  how  the  food  is 
to  be  prepared  and  the  various  points  as  to  the  care  of  infants. 
The  State  Department  wants  to  get  it  in  the  hands  of  every  ex- 
pectant mother  and  are  very  glad  to  furnish  as  many  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  as  can  be  used.  If  any  of  you  are  interested, 
simply  make  application  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
they  will  furnish  you  with  as  many  copies  as  you  devsir€>. 

The  problem  of  the  institutional  baby  is  a  most  serious  one. 
None  of  us  wiU  deny  that  the  highest  ideal  is  to  keep  the  baby 
and  mother  together  whenever  possible.  That  should  be  our 
highest  aim  and  I  look  with  favor  upon  the  movement  to  provide 
mothers'  pensions.  It  is  being  done  abroad  with  great  success.  I 
remember  doing  some  work  in  lifunich  where  the  mother  would 
come  to  this  dispensary  and  testify  to  nursing  her  baby  and  for 
that  reason  she  was  given  a  certain  amount  from  the  city.  There 
are  many  cases  that  come  to  our  attention  in  Albany  where  if  the 
city  would  give  the  mother  a  small  pittance  like  that,  the  baby 
would  stay  in  the  home  instead  of  the  city  paying  $4  a  week  for 
its  board  in  one  of  the  institutions. 

Here  is  an  instance  that  occurred  in  otrr  institution  within  a 
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few  weeks.  A  baby  was  brought  by  the  mother  who  said  she 
had  to  work  and  the  father  had  to  work  and  the  sister  in 
charge  advised  her  to  keep  the  baby  at  home.  She  went  ajid 
got  a  permit  from  the  city  and  left  the  baby  in  the  institu- 
tion. Within  two  or  three  weeks  that  baby  died.  If  that  small 
pittance  had  been  given  to  that  mother,  that  baby  would  have 
been  saved.  We  are  told  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  finding  of  Moses,  how  Pharaoh's  daughter 
discovered  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  and  she  turned  to  one  of  the 
women  near  and  asked  her  to  provide  a  wet  nurse  for  this  baby 
and  when  Miriam  brought  the  child's  own  mother,  Pharaoh's 
daughter  turned  and  said,  "  Take  this  baby  and  nurse  it  and  I 
will  give  thee  thy  wages."  And  it  seems  that  could  be  done  in  a 
great  many  instances.  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  an  institutional  baby  in  the  sense  of  what  we  term  an  institu- 
tional child.  The  baby  is  a  different  problem,  and  the  baby  insti- 
tution is  more  of  a  home,  a  hospital,  because  every  baby  under 
twelve  months  of  age  who  is  artificially  fed  is  a  hospital  case; 
requires  daily  and  hourly  attention,  and  is  different  from  the 
child  of  two  or  three  years  of  age.  You  will  see  in  the  paper 
to-night  about  a  baby  that  was  brought  to  St.  Margaret's  House 
to-day  and  which  was  found  on  the  doorstep  nearly  frozen  to 
death.  We  attempted  to  thaw  the  baby  out ;  it  had  been  wrapped 
only  in  a  sheet  and  when  it  came  into  the  hospital  we  hadn't  a 
thermometer  that  would  register  the  baby's  temperature.  We 
have  been  able  to  thaw  it  out  by  alternating  hot  and  cold  baths, 
but  still  one  ear  is  frozen  and  is  blistered.  Fortunately,  the 
morality  of  Albany  is  so  great  that  we  have  very  few  of  those 
cases.  The  percentage  of  foundlings  is  less  than  two  per  cent, 
and  there  must  be  some  place  where  we  can  put  those  babies.  We 
must  also  have  some  place  where  we  can  put  babies  who  are  sick. 
Such  a  baby  can  be  placed  in  the  babies'  hospital  or  infants' 
home.  I  have  here,  through  the  kindness  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  the  figures  for  the  last  year  in  the  three  institutions 
in  our  Capital  district  and  I  will  just  read  what  is  being  done. 
In  the  Frances  Elliott  Austin  Home  51  babies  were  treated. 
There  were  only  9  deaths.  That  made  a  mortality  percentage  of 
17.6.     At  St  Margaret's  House,  there  were  177  babies  taken 
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care  of;  of  these,  31  died,  making  a  mortality  of  17  per  cent 
Nine  of  these  31  were  babies  brought  there  in  a  dying  condition. 
At  St.  Joseph's  of  Troy,  122  were  taken  care  of  and  30  died,  a 
mortality  of  24  per  cent.  A  large  number  are  discharged  in  the 
first  year.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  are  sent  back  to 
their  homes  and  mothers,  so  that  66  per  cent,  of  the  babies  dis- 
charged from  the  Frances  Elliott  Austin  Home,  81  per  cent,  of 
the  babies  from  St.  Margaret's,  and  68  per  cent,  of  the  babies  of 
St  Joseph's  were  discharged  before  being  1  year  old. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  and  I  have 
some  circulars  prepared  by  the  president.  I  am  constrained  to 
do  this  on  account  of  a  pamphlet  of  the  Ill^timate  Child,  which 
Miss  Peck  left  in  my  office,  and  the  first  thing  Dr.  Hart  men- 
tions is  that  in  every  city  of  over  50,000  a  branch  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality  should  be  organized. 
This  association  is  not  confined  to  physicians  by  any  means,  and 
Dr.  Holt  has  made  an  appeal  for  membership,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  quite  a  number  of  people  here  in  Albany  are  already  mem- 
bers. I  hope  that  this  conference  will  take  some  official  action 
in  regard  to  this  Society  and  perhaps  become  one  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  These  circulars  are  left  with  the  secretary.  (Ap- 
plausa) 

The  Chairman. —  The  discussion  of  Dr  Shaw's  paper  will  be 
opened  by  Dr.  Bertha  Franklin  of  Schenectady,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  institutional  work  for  children  ana  who  has 
been  for  several  years  under  Dr.  Josephine  Baker  and  the  Board 
of  Health  as  an  inspector  of  boarded-out  babies  in  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Franklin,  Schenectady. —  It  will  be  impossible  in  the 
main  not  to  subscribe  heartily  to  what  Dr.  Shaw  has  said.  With 
regard  to  the  incident  of  Dr.  Chapin's  report  he  mentioned,  I 
happen  to  have  the  same  pamphlet  he  alluded  to  and  the  statis- 
tics on  the  inside  of  the  pamphlet  are  different  from  those  on 
the  outside,  and  I  concluded  that  the  statistics  which  Dr.  Shaw 
quoted  and  which  are  here  related  to  cases  of  atrophy,  cases  of  the 
abnormal  child.     On  the  outside  of  the  pamphlet  are  the  follow- 
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ing^  statistics  showing  that  he  claims^  that  the  infant  mortality  was 
reduced  by  the  Speedwell  Society  from  95  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  by  the  placing^ont  system. 

Dr.  Shaw. —  That  includes  children  over  one  year  of  age.  I 
eliminated  all  above  twelve  months. 

Mbs»  Fbakklin. —  I  thought  this  related  to  children  under 
one  year  of  age.  I  was  an  inspector  in  the  Health  Department 
for  a  number  of  years  and  gave  licenses  for  the  boarding^ut  of 
public  children  in  New  York,  and  the  institutions  there  assured 
me  that  the  mortality  had  been  reduced  in  the  various  institu- 
tions from  something  like  ^5  per  cent,  amcmg  the  little  infanta  to 
a  normal  death  rate  of  25  per  cent,  and  this  included  only  infants 
under  one  year. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  placing-out  system  there  was  instituted 
in  these  institutions  the  system  of  individual  care  and  I  have  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  the  old  system  of  institutionalizing 
the  baby  is  dead  and  that  those  statistics  prevailed  wh^e  the 
babies  were  kept  in  the  institutions  und«r  the  old  regime  which 
did  not  call  a  baby  a  patient,  but  an  individual ;  and  although  the 
statistics  may  not  be  altogether  reliable,  I  believe  the  placing-out 
system  has  done  a  great  deal.  The  heads  of  the  institutions  and 
also  those  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Foundling  Asylum  have 
assured  me  of  this.  In  the  Foundling  Asylum  in  New  York  there 
have  been  boarded-out  children,  largely  under  two  years  of  age,  to 
the  number  of  about  1,700.  They  retained  in  the  institution 
something  like  from  300  to  500.  Of  these  about  300  are  nursed 
by  the  mothers.  The  mother  is  admitted  to  this  institution  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  she  shall  nurse  her  own  and  one 
additional  child  and  the  mother  is  given  every  possible  care  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  be  an  adequate  wet  nurse  of  such  children, 
and  the  same  system  is  carried  out  in  the  infant  asylum. 

My  whole  experience  in  connection  with  the  care  of  dependent 
children,  the  normal  child,  is  to  the  effect  that  individual  care  is 
the  great  thing  in  the  preservation  of  the  infant  life,  granted  that 
its  food  is  pure.  When  I  was  a  resident  physician  in  a  western 
hospital  for  children,  I  frequently  wished  to  refuse  a  permit 
for   the    departure    of    a    child,    but    the    physician    in    charge 
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would  say,  "  Let  the  child  return  to  its  home;  the  child  will  pine 
and  not  get  along  well  until  it  is  returned  to  its  own 
home  where  it  will  inmiediately  begin  to  pick  up.''  Holt,  in  his 
authoritative  work  on  the  Care  of  Children,  has  this  one  graphic 
paragraph:  ^*A  child  afflicted  with  malnutrition  has  the  chanoes 
about  10  to  1  against  it.  In  an  institution  unless  that  child  has 
the  individual  care  of  some  nurse  who  is  delegated  to  take  it 
out  of  its  crib  and  walk  the  floor  with  it  at  stated  intervals 
—  in  other  w<wds,  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  mother  to  the 
baby  —  the  home  is  the  better  place."  This  was  the  general  atti- 
tude in  most  of  the  institutions  with  which  I  have  been  associated. 
I  don't  know  about  the  institutions  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have 
just  been  discussing  it  to  some  extent  with  Sister  Thomas  and  she 
assures  mcj  that  the  individual  personal  care  of  the  infant  has 
been  emphasized  in  her  institution  and  she  found  that  was  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  Someone  has  said,  "  We  all  thrive  better 
on  appreciation  and  our  self  respect  goes  a  long  way  toward  lift- 
ing our  general  tone."  If  we  are  happy  and  exercise,  we  thrive 
as  a  rule,  and  how  can  a  poor  little  baby  retain  its  self  respect 
unless  someone  hearkens  to  its  cry  and  gives  it  individual  atteoi- 
tion  ?  I  used  to  protest  in  the  infant  asylum  againgt  the  supeorin- 
tendent  sending  out  a  baby  with  eczema  of  the  head.  She  would 
say,  "  the  child  would  never  get  over  it  here  in  the  heapital ;  it 
will  get  better  spontaneously  in  its  homa"  In  St.  Joseph's  I 
used  to  protest  against  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  home  in 
which  it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  board  these  babies  out.  1 
said,  this  individual  cade  hasn't  the  adequate  amount  of  light,  air, 
ventilation,  cleanliness ;  the  food  is  conxJensed  milk,  I  am  sure ; 
the  foster  mother  doesn't  take  that  child  out  of  doors.  The  super- 
intendent assured  me  that  the  child  would  pine  away  if  we  kept  it 
in  this  instituti(Mi.  I  have  an  idea  that  those  institutions  in 
which  the  mortality  is  as  favorable  are  those  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual baby  is  treated  individually.  I  have  an  absolute  convic- 
tion that  a  child  dep^ads  to  an  enormous  extent  upon  its  mother 
and  upon  the  exercise  it  gets  by  being  carried  in  its  mother's  arms 
and  by  being  spoiled  by  a  perfectly  good  mother. 

The  Chairman. —  The  topic   is  now   open  for   general   dis- 
cussion. 
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General,  Discussion. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Towne,  Schenectady. —  Miss  Peck  asked  me  to 
take  part  in  the  general  discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  official 
public  health  and  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  if  I  can  add 
in  any  small  way  to  the  excellent  work  of  this  organization.  The 
work  of  the  modem  sanitarian  in  this  game  of  social  welfare 
founded  as  it  is  on  definite  scientific  principles,  seems  to  me  to 
include  very  large  responsibilities.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
and  stimulating  to  the  public  health  official,  therefore,  to  know  of 
such  powerful  allies  as  this  splendid  organization,  the  motive  of 
whose  existence  is  a  genuine  philanthropy,  and  yet  in  the  work- 
ings of  which  the  sentiment  is  nicely  blended  with  those  same 
scientific  principles.  Thus  it  is  that  the  health  officer  feels  in 
his  own  work,  which  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  oftentimes 
without  sentiment,  that  he  is  not  hampered  at  all  but  is  very 
materially  aided  by  unofficial  enterprises  of  this  type. 

We  welcome  organizations  of  this  character  therefore  into  the 
great  field  of  modem  sanitation  and  we  feel  that  we  are  working 
in  entire  harmony.  You  and  we  are  working  in  harmony  since 
you  so  excellently  perform  that  function  of  education  which  must 
be  an  element  in  every  sanitary  proposition. 

When  it  comes  to  reporting  specific  work  which  we  are  doing 
in  Schenectady,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  it  can  be  done  very 
briefly  for  the  reason  that  as  yet  we  haven't  done  a  great  deal. 
However,  we  are  alive  to  the  situation  and  have  made  a  begin- 
ning. A  year  ago  we  appointed  a  nurse  with  the  title  of  mater- 
nity and  infancy  nurse  and  throughout  the  year  Miss  Quinlan 
has  done  very  excellent  work.  Her  work  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  homes  and  of  an  educational  character,  applying,  while 
she  was  there,  the  principles  of  infant  hygiene  and  telling  the 
mothers  how  to  take  care  of  their  own  babies.  She  has  done 
more  than  that.  Within  the  year  we  have  found  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  go  a  step  further  and  within  two  or 
three  weeks  Miss  Quinlan  will  visit  Dr.  Josephine  Baker  in  New 
York  with  the  express  purpose  of  getting  definite  information 
about  these  welfare  stations  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  mentioned  and 
which  we  are  bound  to  put  into  operation.     We  are  alive  to  the 
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situation, —  this  tremendous  proposition  of  infant  mortality  — 
and  we  hope  next  year  to  have  something  more  definite  to  report. 
We  have  in  Schenectady  been  rather  proud  of  our  mortality  rate. 
We  have  foimd  ourselves  way  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  general 
mortality  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  chagrined  to 
find  our  infant  mortality  rate  so  bad,  so  we  are,  as  I  say,  alive  to 
the  situation  and  perhaps  next  year  we  can  have  something  more 
definite  and  more  encouraging  to  report. 

The  Chairmax. — Any  further  discussion? 

Mrs.  Franklin. —  I  want  to  state  that  it  says,  one  society 
reduced  infant  mortality  from  100  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent  by 
placing-out  babies  in  family  homes,  which  would  seem  to  refer  to 
children  under  one  year. 

The  Chairman. —  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  the  con- 
ference will  stand  adjourned. 
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SECOND  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  11,  1913. 
Held  in  Assembly  Room,  Ten  Eyck  Hotels  Albany. 


General  Subject  :  Mental  Defectives. 


Mr.  Hobert  W.  Hebberd,  presiding. —  The  meeting  will 
please  be  in  order.  The  secretary  has  some  announcements  to 
make. 

Secretary  Johnson. —  The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed:  Committee  on.  Organization,  Dr.  Hortense  V.  Bruce, 
Charles  H.  Johnson,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Walter  Kruesi,  and  Miss 
Mary  I.  Breed.  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Hill, 
Father  Slattery  and  Miss  Mary  Hinkley.  The  chairmen  of  these 
committees  will  call  their  committees  together  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  so  they  may  report  at  least  by  to-morrow  night. 

We  hope  that  all  the  delegates  will  be  sure  to  register  so  we 
may  have  the  names  and  addresses.  I  have  several  invitations 
from  local  institutions  asking  visitors  to  call  on  them  and  inspect 
their  work,  the  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Vincent's 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Margaret's  House,  the  Albany 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  St.  Christina's  at  Saratoga  Springs  extends 
an  invitation  for  you  to  go  to  Saratoga.  They  say  that  the  trolley 
that  leaves  here  for  Schenectady  on  the  even  hour  stops  at  the 
door  of  St.  Christina's  Home  in  Saratoga  Springs.  Remember 
to-morrow  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  the  reception  given  by  Mrs. 
Sulzer  at  the  Executive  Mansion  will  take  place.  I  should  like  to 
know  this  evening  or  to-morrow  afternoon  how  many  may  be  ex- 
pected at  that  reception. 

Mr.  Hebberd. —  If  there  is  no  further  business,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives,  Dr.  George  E.  Gorham 
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of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,  will 
now  take  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  George  E.  Gorham,  Albany,  Chairman. —  I  wonld  like  to 
say  for  the  members  of  onr  committee  that  after  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  meml)ers  in  Albany,  we  arranged  this  program  with- 
out calling  the  committee  together,  as  many  of  the  members  lived  in 
distant  parts  of  the  State  and  felt  that  they  wonld  rather  sanction 
our  action  than  take  the  time  for  coming  to  Albany  for  a  general 
meeting.  As  you  will  see  by  the  program  we  have  arranged  for 
two  papers  on  the  Mental  Defective,  and  the  committee  feels  that 
no  more  important  subject  can  engage  our  thoughts  than  the 
relation  of  the  mental  defective  to  crime.  The  day  is  rapidly 
passing  when  we  punish  every  person  who  commits  a  crime,  but 
the  day  is  approaching  when  we  are  attempting  to  educate  rather 
than  punish.  The  first  paper  of  the  evening  will  be  by  Dr.  Frank 
1^  Christian  of  the  Elmira  State  lieformatory,  whom  I  now  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 

Mental  Defect  and  its  Relation  to  Crime. 
Dr.  Fr.vnk  L.  Christian,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Elmira 
State  Reformatory:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Capital 
District  Conference  of  Charities. —  It  is  commonly  understood 
that  the  various  correctional  institutions  receive  normal  boys  and 
girls,  who  for  some  reason,  little  undei-stood,  have  violated  the 
•law,  and  are  sent  away  to  be  reformed  by  a  process  that  is  equally 
as  vague.  That  a  large  proportimi  of  these  delinquents  are  al>- 
normal  and  are  decidetlly  different  from  the  average  child,  has 
been  to  the  uninformed  a  fairly  recent  revelation.  The  men  and 
women,  who  for  years  have  carried  the  burden  of  the  ctire  and 
instruction  of  the  State's  youthful  offenders,  recognized  long  ago 
that  many  of  their  charges  were  both  physically  and  mentally 
abnormal.  For  more  than  a  half  century  past,  investigators  en- 
gaged in  penal  work  have  alowly  and  carefully  marshaled  the 
facts  and  figures  that  have  culminated  in  the  widespread  interest 
and  knowledge  of  tlie  pree^it  day.  In  our  own  State,  the  officials 
of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory,  more  than  twenty-five  years 
ago,  recognized  a  class  of  inmates  who  were  mentally  deficient, 
and  prepared  an  elaborate  and  carefully  arranged  plan  for  their 
treatment 
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Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  during  his  administration,  made  a  careful 
record  of  the  mental  capacity  of  each  inmate,  and  in  mor«  recent 
years  this  work  has  been  continued  by  the  physicians.  In  1901, 
the  number  considered  defective  was  20  per  cent.,  and  in  1912, 
this  had  increased  to  42  per  cent.  The  mental  capacity  of  the 
inmates  has  not  decreased,  but  the  improved  method  of  conducting 
the  examination  has  enabled  the  physicians  to  detect  many,  who 
formerly  passed  as  normal.  The  widespread  use  of  the  psycho- 
logical tests  as  devised  by  Binet,  Iluey  and  Healy,  has  enabled 
investigators  in  schools,  charitable  and  correctional  institutions, 
to  ascertain  quite  accurately  the  mental  abilities  of  their  wards. 

While  these  methods  will  detect  a  great  majority  of  the  de- 
fectives in  the  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  it  was  found 
that  a  certain  type  of  inmates  in  the  reformatories,  who  are 
plainly  defective,  are  able  to  pass  their  tests.  This  fact  led  Dr. 
Femald  to  devise  a  system  especially  applicable  to  the  detection 
of  the  defective  delinquent.  He  has  recently  published  a  study 
of  one  hundred  cases,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the  mental 
ability  of  each  inmate  may  be  mathematically  computed  by  means 
of  an  efficiency  record.  This  system,  with  its  subsequent  de- 
velopments, will  be  of  value  to  investigators  in  this  field.  By  the 
aid  of  these  various  psychological  tests,  the  examiner  is  able  to 
detect  feeble-mindedness,  and  also  the  extent  of  mental  deficiency 
in  a  fairly  accurate  manner.  The  ease  with  which  some  of  these 
tests  can  be  applied,  has  encouraged  many  untrained  persons  to 
use  them  with  disastrous  results.  To  declare  a  child  feeble- 
minded is  a  serious  responsibility,  and  the  harm  resulting  from 
a  mistaken  diagnosis,  may  be  a  tremendous  handicap  in  the  future 
development  and  education  of  the  child.  The  experienced  psy- 
chologist or  physician  considers  these  tests  a  valuable  aid,  but 
takes  a  number  of  other  equally  important  factors  into  considera- 
tion before  arriving  at  a  final  decision. 

The  number  of  the  defectives  in  the  correctional  institutions 
has  been  quite  accurately  determined  in  recent  years,  and  con- 
sidering the  personal  equation  of  the  examiners  the  results  are 
fairly  uniform.  The  reformatory  for  women  at  Bedford,  states 
that  37  per  cent  are  defective ;  the  New  Jersey  Reformatory,  33 
per  cent.    Dr.  Healy  reports  that  of  six  hundred  cases  examined 
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at  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  33  per  cent,  were  below  normal 
mentally.  I  am  unable  to  find  a  record  of  any  examination  in 
the  juvenile  institutions  in  New  York  State,  but  presume  that 
the  results  of  Dr.  Healy  would  obtain  here.  Dr.  Goddard  has 
reported,  out  of  one  himdred  children  examined  in  the  Newark 
Juvenile  Court  he  was  able  to  find  but  one,  who  was  mentally 
normal,  and  66  per  cent,  were  decidedly  feeble-minded.  Dr. 
George  W.  Parker  declares  that  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Tombs  Prison  in  New  York  City  are  semi-responsible  or 
insane. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extent. of  education  among  the  inmates  of 
the  penal  institutions,  illustrates  the  value  of  education  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime.  In  a  recent  paper,  Dr.  James, V.  May  states: 
**  The  criminal  is  almost  invariably  deficient  in  education.  This 
is  due  partially  to  mental  inferiority,  which  renders  any  ad- 
vanced intellectual  development  difficult,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
to  lack  of  opportunity.  Sutherland  reporta  that  of  188,678  con- 
victs in  England  in  1907  less  than  1  per  cent,  had  a  higher  edu- 
cation, 24  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  well ;  78  per  cent,  could 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  19  per  cent,  were  entirely 
illiterata  Fifty-five,  or  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  4,570  inmates  of  the 
New  York  State  prisons  in  1911  were  college  graduates  or  had 
a  collegiate  training,  173,  or  3.8  per  cent,  had  an  academic  or 
high  school  education,  2,499,  or  54.7  per  cent,  had  a  common 
school  education,  1,085,  or  23.7  per  cent,  could  either  read  or 
write  or  both,  and  758,  or  16.6  per  cent,  had  no  English  educa- 
tion whatever."  Of  over  fifteen  thousand  young  men  received 
at  Elmira  at  an  average  age  of  twenty,  less  than  one  half  of  1  per 
cent,  were  high  school  graduates.  While  we  accept  inmates  from 
sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  I  personally  have  known  but  three 
college  graduates,  who  have  been  committed  to  the  reformatory. 
It  is  quite  apparent  from  these  figures,  that  the  statement  so 
often  made,  that  the  correctional  institutions  are  populated  by 
educated  men  and  latent  geniuses,  is  a  fallacy.  On  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  imfailing  characteristics  of  the  habitual  criminal  is 
ignorance. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  Dr.  Lamb  estimated  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  criminals  in  our  State  prisons  were  mentally  abnormal, 
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ao^  the  te»t8  tbat  I  have  meiitio»€d,  if  applied  to-day,  would  in- 
crease this  figure  to  more  than  dowhle.  In  the  penal  institutions 
and  reformatories,  you  may  find. all  the  varieties  of  mental  abnor- 
malitiea,  the  imbecile,  the  moron,  the  epileptic,  the  border^lancf 
cases,  the  demeutia-praecox,  the  paranoic,  the  sexual  and  the 
moral  perrcrt.  The  remainder  whose  mental  processes  are 
normal,  and  who,  in  civil  life,  would  deduct  the  usual  opinion 
from  observation,  reason  and  judgment,  compose  a  select  minority. 

The  defective  delinquent  presents  a  distinct  tv'pe,  and  offers  an 
interesting  study  not  only  of  himself,  but  also  of  his  environment 
and  anccetry.  The  cause  of  his  feeble-mindedness  is  not  easily 
determined,  and; a  family  history  obtained  from  him  will  be  of 
but  little  value.  He  may  be  a  product  of  heredity  or  of  en^nron- 
raent,  or  of  both,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate  these 
two  much-discussed  factors  A  discussion  as  to  his  origin  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  paper.  The  life  history  and  general  character*- 
isties  of  one  of  these  misfits  is  usually  as  follows.  In  early  child- 
hood, he  has  been  somefT^at  backward,  dull,  and  given  to  fits  of 
tttnper.  Attending  school  he  has  not  made  progress  as  have  the 
other  childrwi,  has  been  kept  in  a  low  class,  and  perhaps  put  in 
some  class  for  special  instruction.  He  may  have  played  truant 
and  have  been  sent  to  a  truant  school  where  he  finds  himself  in 
disgrace  because  of  his  conduct.  Released,  he  may  be  at  home 
for  a  time  and  be  sent  to  school  or  to  work,  and  then  fails  to  con- 
duct himself  properly  and  violates  some  ordinance,  or  commits 
a  petty  offense,  and  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  to  one  of 
the  many  similar  instituti«i8.  After  a  checkered  career  there,  he 
is  released  upon  parole  or  to  his  family,  and  perhaps  after  an 
interval  of  temporary  good  behavior,  be  again  relapses  and  is 
arrested  for  a  more  serious  offense,  and  soon  is  within  the  walls 
of  the  reformatory^ 

An  examination  of  him  here  reveals  his  physical  and  mental 
unfitness;  he  is  hollow  chested,  rachitic,  and  ill-nourished.  Per- 
haps, he  is  tuberculous,  20  per  cent,  are,  or  he  has  already  con- 
tracted serious  venereal  diseases,  39  per  cent,  are  so  affected. 
Forty-eight  per  cent,  are  already  accustomed  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  77  per  cent,  smoke  cigarettes.  Mentally,  he 
is  usually  dull^  seems  preoccupied,  and  comprehends  slowly.     He 
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has  not  been  accustomed  to  continuous  effort,  and  so  has  not 
gained  a  knowledge  of  any  useful  occupation.  If  he  has  w'orked 
at  all,  it  has  probably  been  at  "  off  jobs  "  that  afforded  plenty  of 
intermittent  diversions,  for  this  type  can  not  be  depended  upon 
to  do  any  task  without  supervision.  Their  immediate  desires 
must  always  be  satisfied,  and  they  will  go  to  extremes,  regardless 
of  known  consequences,  in  order  to  obtain  the  moment's  desira 
They  have  always  specious  excuses  for  their  shortcomings,  .and 
are  ever  ready  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  downfall  upon  some 
one  else.  They  are  selfish,  vain,  and  cruel,  and  act  upon  neither 
reason  nor  judgment,  but  principally,  upon  impulses.  Their 
mental  processes  work  slowly,  and  they  detest  and  will  avoid, 
when  possible,  any  sustained  mental  effort.  They  are  vindictive 
and  revengeful,  and  are  always  eager  to  make  a  personal  attack 
to  right  any  imagined  wrong.  They  usually  deny  their  crimes, 
although  they  have  had  a  just  trial.  If  they  plead  guilty,  they 
blame  the  district  attorney  or  th^r  lawyer  for  "  putting  up  a 
job  "  on  them. 

Few  are  good  specimens,  and  practically  all  show  the  stigma 
of  physical  degeneracy.  They  have  little  or  no  conception  of 
morals,  and  will  indulge  in  falsehoods  and  deceit  when  the  truth 
would  have  served  better.  At  times,  they  lie  outrageously  with- 
out any  apparent  purpose,  and  many  of  the  stories  of  allied 
mismanagement  and  abuse  that  have  been  told  by  these  young- 
sters, have  existed  only  in  their  imaginations.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  producing  dissensions,  and  if  possible,  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  discussion.  While  they  are  frequently  able  to  differentiate 
between  right  and  wrong  as  an  atetract  proposition,  they  seem 
utterly  unable  to  follow  the  principles  in  their  conduct  when  at 
large.  I  frequently  ask  them  ethical  questions,  and  the  answers 
would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suspect  that  the  boy  had  been  occu- 
pying the  front  row  in  Simday  school  all  his  days.  The  future 
holds  no  great  concern  for  these  defectives;  each  day  is  a  day 
unto  itself.  If  they  have  aspirations  and  ambitions,  they  lack  the 
ability  and  purpose  to  accomplish  them.  They  will  always  take 
a  gambler's  chance  for  a  momentary  joy.  They  are  self-centered, 
and  some  of  them  are  immeasurably  egotistic.  They  like  good 
clothes,  and  are  fond  of  personal  adornment;  delight  in  gaudy 
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trifles,  but  bodily  cleanliness  is  apt  to  be  unobserved.  One  of 
their  most  unfailing  characteristics  is  lack  of  stability.  The  boy 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  change  his  trade  each  week,  were  he 
allowed.  He  also  demands  to  be  placed  in  the  lowest  class  in 
school,  and  when  properly  graded,  complains  that  he  **  never 
studied  this  on  the  outside." 

Ignorance  of  the  intimate  family  affairs  is  frequently  observed. 
Many  defectives,  who  have  lived  at  home  for  a  considerable 
period,  especially  those  who  come  from  the  large  cities,  are  unable 
to  give  a  correct  history  of  their  immediate  family.  The  father 
may  go  to  work  each  day  and  have  worked  for  years  for  the  same 
firm,  but  the  lad  is  unable  to  tell  you  the  name  and  knows  only 
that  his  father  works  somewhere  down  town.  He  is  also  unable 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  married 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  knows  very  little  about  the  aunt,  uncle 
or  grandparents.  While  he  purports  to  have  a  very  sincere 
aifection  for  his  father  and  mother,  the  only  evidence  of  this  is 
brought  out  when  he  is  confined  in  some  institution.  He  then 
constantly  refers  with  an  ulterior  motive  about  his  father  and 
mother,  but  when  paroled  and  sent  back  home,  promptly  disobeys, 
has  little  or  no  respect  for  them,  refuses  to  live  at  home  because 
of  parental  restrictions,  and  declines  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  family.  These  defectives  are  always  children  regardless  of 
years  or  stature.  Their  mental  processes  have  been  arrested,  and 
though  an  adult  in  stature,  they  have  the  mind,  judgment  and 
impulses  of  a  child.  When  they  leave  the  correctional  institu- 
tions and  go  on  parole,  the  supervision,  surroundings,  and  em- 
ployment will  have  to  be  ideal  to  expect  success  of  these  indi- 
viduals whom  nature  has  so  seriously  handicapped. 

The  foregoing  description  represents  in  a  broad  way  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  shortcomings  of  the  defective.  There  are  of 
course  many  exceptions,  and  because  we  have  classed  a  boy  as 
mentally  defective  does  not  mean  that  he  looks  and  acts  like  the 
classic  fool.  In  many  instances,  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  some 
of  the  high-grade  defectives  are  among  the  brightest,  cleanest, 
and  cleverest  boys  that  we  have;  they  have  an  exterior  polish  that 
is  not  penetrated  except  upon  extended  acquaintance. 
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In  every  correctional  institution,  the  inmates  may  be  separated 
into  two  distinct  classes.  The  first  will  include  those  who  are 
capable  of  development,  but  who  lack  education  and  mechanical 
skill.  After  proper  instruction,  most  of  these  will  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  without  further  aid,  and  will  reflect  credit 
upon  the  modern  correctional  methods.  The  second  class  are 
those  handicapped  by  nature  in  mental  equipment,  and  who  re- 
gardless of  training  will  probably  be  unable  to  succeed  when 
dependent  upon  their  own  eiforts.  From  these  will  come  the 
repeated  relapses,  and  the  uninformed  will  not  appreciate  that  it 
is  the  material  and  not  the  method  that  has  failed. 

Any  system  that  has  for  its  object  the  complete  regeneration 
of  these  defectives  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  many  failures. 
Considered  from  a  medical  viewpoint,  the  defective  delinquent 
is  a  chronic  case  long  before  the  reformatory  receives  him.  He 
has  already  had  the  benefit  of  the  education  and  training  received 
in  the  juvenile  institutions.  The  reformatory  receives  him  after 
all  previous  efforts  have  failed.  He  has  been  under  supervision 
in  the  schools,  perhaps  in  the  retarded  classes,  and  the  truant 
school  has  also  failed  to  help  him.  Later  some  juvenile  corrective 
institution  receives  him  and  affords  no  benefit,  and  having  run 
the  gamut  of  a  half  dozen  eleemosynary  institutions  without  re- 
demption, he  is  sent  to  the  reformatory  with  a  sincere  sigh  of 
relief  from  those  who  have  labored  in  vain  with  him. 

The  strenuous  routine  of  the  reformatories'  treatment  cannot 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  this  class;  their  defectiveness  re- 
quires and  receives  special  treatment.  They  are  unable  to  pro- 
gress as  are  the  other  inmates,  and  require  individual  instruc- 
tion; moreover,  constant  exceptions  have  to  bo  made  for  their 
shortcomings.  The  officials  long  since  recognized  that  feeble- 
mindedness and  degeneracy  are  defects  and  not  disease,  and  that 
cure  is  impossible,  and  improvement  is  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. Xo  feeble-minded  person  is  ever  cured,  and  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  reformatory  treatment  can  supply  that 
which  nature  has  refused.  In  many  instances,  the  instruction 
may  result  in  improvement,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  make 
a  normal  boy,  or  to  develop  latent  mentality  where  the  same  does 
not  exist.     The  treatment  is  given  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
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awaken  that  which  is  dormant  in  the  nndeveloped  mind.  All 
efforts,  therefore,  are  directed  to  produce  this  mental  awakening. 
In  effect  the  reformatory  must  act  as  a  ho^ital  where  these  un- 
fortunates who  have  violated  the  law  by  reason  of  their  mental 
limitations  are  to  be  helped  if  possible.  Here  the  delinquent 
must  be  made  accustomed  to  work  with  both  hands  and  head. 
Here  we  attempt  to  improve  his  character,  develop  his  moral 
sense,  cure  his  evil  passions,  and  endeavor  to  educate  him  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  reformatory  must  act  as 
a  school  and  also  as  a  moral  society  to  counteract  the  influences 
of  his  early  environment.  It  must  improve  his  physical  condi- 
tion, correct  as  far  as  possible  his  bodily  defects,  and  produce  a 
sound  body  in  which  to  make  the  attempt  to  develop  an  intellect 
that  nature  has  abandoned. 

One  serious  mistake  that  is  being  made  in  many  cori'ectional 
institutions,  even  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  is  the  failure 
to  separate  the  individual  from  the  class  in  the  treatment  of  these 
defectives.  They  are  too  frequently  classified  in  groups  or  divi- 
sions, and  all  are  expected  to  receive  the  same  instruction,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  general  rul^s.  The  error  of  this  is  plain 
to  any  careful  thinking  person,  for  every  defective  boy  presents  a 
separate  study.  The  treatment  that  is  prescribed  for  him,  the 
instruction  that  he  shall  receive,  and  the  conduct  that  shall  be 
demanded  from  hira  should  not  be  dependent  upon  any  class  nor 
upon  any  other  single  inmate  of  the  institution.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  have  individual  treatment  of  the  defective  delinquent, 
and  distinctive  consideration  of  his  individual  case,  as  it  is  that 
every  patient  who  is  admitted  to  a  general  hospital  should  have 
separate  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  his  particular  svmptoms  of 
disease. 

After  a  period  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  months,  these  de- 
fectives are  released  upon  parole.  Those  who  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  their  relatives  or  friends  who  can  appreciate  their 
mental  condition,  and  will  give  them  careful  supervision,  may 
be  able  to  live  within  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  most  of  them  out  to  regular  employment,  there  to  meet 
the  strife  of  our  present  indu^rial  life.  No  matter  how  excellent 
their  institutional  record  may  have  been,  when  thrown  upon  their 
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own  resources  these  boys  frequently  faiL  They  lack  stability, 
judgment  and  etliciency,  and  cannot  compete  with  the  require- 
ments demanded  by  their  employers.  They  are  unable  to  make 
a  livelihood  and  in  the  large  cities  soon  find  their  way  back  to  the 
old  gang,  the  pool  room,  and  the  saloon.  Few  can  improre  their 
social  environment,  and  as  the  backward  path  is  easily  followed, 
they  soon  drift  down  to  the  lowest  level. 

The  reformatory  at  Elmira  has  a  record  of  mare  than  16,000 
of  its  paroled  iixmatee.  Of  this  number,  33  per  cent,  have  vio- 
lated the  requirements  of  their  parole  or  have  been  subsequently 
arrested  for  other  offenses.  The  remaining  67  per  cent.,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  have  remained  lawabiding  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Statistics  show  that  28  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  the  New  York  State  prisons  have  previously  been  con- 
fined in  some  reformatory  or  other  correctional  inntitution.  An 
inquiry  into  the  mental  abilities  of  these  would  unquestionably 
demonstrate  that  they  are  largely  defective.  Their  history  will 
reveal  that  from  the  truant  school  in  early  life  to  the  prison  years 
later  they  have  been  in  and  out  of  eleemosynary  and  correctional 
institutions  all  their  days.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  reformatories  take  only  first  offenders.  This  is  true  of 
felons,  but  it  does  not  include  arrests  for  misdemeanors  and  vio- 
lation of  various  ordinances.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
population  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  courts  anywhere  from 
one  to  a  half  dozen  times,  and  have  been  confined  in  juvenile  in- 
stitutions, jails,  workhouses  or  penitentiaries. 

That  reformatory  treatment  by  different  institutions  fails  to 
cure  the  defective  delinquent  is  evident.  That  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  to  the  same  degree  that  the  normal  person  is 
would  never  be  questioned  by  those  who  know  him  thoroughly. 
He  is  not  insane,  and  he  is  not  an  idiot ;  he  is  a  weak-minded  boy, 
whose  criminal  tendencies  render  him  a  menace  to  society  and 
posterity.  The  public  has  every  ri^ht  to  be  protected  not  only 
from  him,  bu»t  also  from  his  offsprins:.  While  we  can  hardly  aa- 
•ert  that  criminality  is  inherited,  yet  we  are  certain  that  insanity, 
degeneracy  and  fe^le-mindedifcees  when  combined  with  criminal- 
ity will  reparodueeonly  more  material  to  populate  the  asyhnns  and 
prisonsw  The  defective  delinnuent  needs  special  care  and  inntrue- 
Vol.  1  —  20 
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tion,  and  a  separate  institution  that  shall  be  custodial  in  character 
is  desirable.  His  presence  in  the  reformatory  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  the  more  hopeful  inmates,  and 
the  institutions  were  not  devised  nor  intended  for  his  detention* 
The  courts  should  commit  him  primarily  to  a  custodial  institu- 
tion, and  the  period  of  his  confinement  should  be  indefinite,  but 
his  parole  possible,  if  he  show  sufficient  improvement  to  warrant 
such  confidenca  His  training  had  best  be  planned  along  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  every  effort  made  to  place  him  in  the  coun- 
try removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city's  influences.  We 
may  expect  that  the  number  of  relapses  will  be  large,  and  many 
will  have  to  be  returned  for  permanent  confinement.  For  those 
who  fail  to  show  any  improvement  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
treatment,  permanent  custodial  care  should  be  provided  unless 
other  measures  will  afford  relief.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  present  legislature  authorizing  the  selection  of  land  for  a  site 
for  the  New  York  State  Custodial  Asyliun  for  feeble-minded 
male  delinquents.  This  bill  has  the  unanimous  support  of  all 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  that  these  defecftives 
present 

Perhaps  these  defective  delinquents  should  be  asexualized  as 
provided  by  the  law  passed  last  year  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
R.  P.  Bush.  The  commission  created  by  this  law  has  examined 
some  of  the  mentally  abnormal  inmates  at  Elmira  and  will  soon 
sterilize  them.  Eight  states  have  passed  measures  of  this  kind 
and  others  are  about  to  do  so.  Properly  conducted  upon 
selected  cases,  this  procedure  is  of  undoubted  value.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  Dr.  Christian's  paper  is  certainly  a  most 
instrucftive  one.  The  discussion  of  this  paper  will  now  be  opened 
by  Dr.  James  V.  May  of  the  State  Hospital  Commission. 

Db.  James  V.  May,  Chairman,  State  Hospital  Conmiission: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Dr.  Christian's  excel- 
lent paper  brings  up  as  a  subject  of  discussion  a  topic  which  I 
feel  to  be  of  the  utmoert;  importance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  something  like  five  thousand  criminals  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  this  State,  T  think  we  may  well  devote  some  time 
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to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  crime  itself.  What  is  the 
cause  of  criminality,  and  why  do  men  commit  crimes?  This  is 
not  a  new  subject  of  discussion.  Morel,  one  of  the  early  French 
scientific  investigators,  saw  in  crime  a  d^eneration  of  the 
species.  Maudsley,  who  took  up  the  subject  later,  ascribed  crime 
to  moral  insanity.  As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  we  have 
had  French,  Italian  and  English  schools  in  the  study  of  crime. 
Ferri,  who  was  one  of  the  Italian  criminologists,  holds  that  crimi- 
nals are  the  victims  of  a  clear,  evident  and  common  mental 
alienation  which  causes  criminal  activity.  In  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  crime  is  the  re- 
sult of  constitutional  defects  in  the  form  of  hereditary  tendencies 
and  arrested  mental  development,  educational  defects,  a  deteriora- 
tion of  habits  as  shown  by  alcoholism,  etc.,  accidental  influences 
such  as  environment  and  deprivation,  pathological  conditions  in- 
cluding epilepsy  and  insanity  and  precipitating  factors  arising 
from  emotional  disturbances.  These  fundamental  causes  may 
operate  separately  or  exist  conjointly  in  the  same  individual. 

Owing  to  the  influence  on  criminality  of  the  transmission  of 
mental  defects,  insanity  and  susceptibility  to  alcohol,  the  study 
of  heredity  becomes  a  subject  of  great  interest.  Although  this 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  factor  of  no  small  consequence, 
its  importance  was  not  fully  realized  until  the  Mendelian  theories 
were  recently  adapted  to  this  field  of  research.  Maidel's  studies 
of  plant  life  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  many  of  their  impor- 
tant characteristics  were  due  to  inherited  tendencies  or  influences. 
A  thorough  investigation  resulted  in  definite  laws  which  were 
clearly  shown  to  be  responsible  for  certain  family  peculiarities. 
These  studies  were  extended  to  animal  life  and  finally  to  man. 
The  elaborate  researches  of  Davenport  are  now  so  well  known  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  his  findings. 
His  ertudies  of  heredity  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  deter- 
mination of  such  family  characteristics  as  the  stature,  the  color  of 
the  hair  and  eyes,  literary  and  artistic  ability,  mechanical  skill, 
temperament,  etc.  The  transmission  of  defects  of  various  kinds 
has  been  shown  to  follow  definite  laws.  This  has  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  6n  the  consideration  of  criminality,  mental  in- 
feriority, nervous  diseases  and  insanity.     The  transmission  of 
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oriminal  tendencies^  inxa  generation  to  genesatioa  would  appear 
to  be  more  than  probable*.  Careful  statistics  haT:e  been  compiled 
diowing  the  history  of  several  defective  families  with  oriminal 
propensities.  Dngdale  found  that  in  the  cotoBe  of  100  years 
Ae  Jukes  family  included  310  inmates  of  poorhouses,  50  prosti- 
tutes, 60  thiefs  and  130  convicted  of  various  crimes.  Stocker  of 
Berlin  reports  834  descendants  of  two  sisters  and  estimates  that 
76  had  served  prison  terms  aggr^ating  116  years,  164  were  pros- 
titutes, 106  illegitimate,  142  b^gars,  64  paupers  and  17  sexual 
perverts.  Sichart,  the  director  of  prisons  in  Wurtemburg,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that,  of  1,714  prisoners  under  his  supervision^ 
one-fourth  had  received  a  defective  organization  from  their  an- 
cestors. Vwrgilio  found  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  popula- 
tion in  Italy  showed  evidences  of  inherited  tendencies  in  that 
direction.  Certainly  heredity  mui^  be  accepted  as  exerting  a 
noteworthy  influence  on  the  criminal  and  delinquent  classes.  It 
is,  moreover,  an  important  etiological  factor  in  the  production  of 
mental  defectives  and  of  the  insane  and  is  entitled  to  due  con- 
sideration. McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis,  who  has  information  re- 
garding four  or  five  generations  of  the  Ben  Ishmael  family  of 
Kentucky,  shows  that  it  includes  121  prostitutes,  several 
murderers,  a  laa^e  number  of  thieves  and  many  otiier  criminals. 
The  staftement  that  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  the 
inmates  of  out  prisons  are  constitutionally  inferior,  is,  I  think, 
a  conservative  estimate.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encour- 
age a  systematic  investigation  of  the  criminals  in  our  State  intfti- 
tutions  to  determine  accurately  their  mental  status.  Although 
theeo  individuals  have  been  convicfted  of  crime  by  courts  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  and  are,  tiicrefore,  to  be  held  as  criminally 
responsible  for  their  acts>  the  overwhelming  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  and  inferiority  on  crime  must  inevitably-  lead 
IIS  to  the  belief  tbat  many  of  these  persons  become  criininals^  as 
a  result  of  conxiitiDns  which  are  entirely  beyond  their  contrdi. 
A  readjuertment  of  the  views  we  now  entertain  is  essential  to  an 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  Competency  and  responsi* 
hiltty  are  primarily  medical  and.  not  legal  problems  and  should  be 
recognized:  as  such:.  These  are  persons  convicted  of  crime  which 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to-  be  the  direct  result  of  the-  inferierit; 
which  existed  from  birth. 
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That  this  condition  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  psychosaB 
occurring  in  convicts  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Dannemora  State  Hospital.  The  superintaident  of  that  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  H.  North,  in  his  annual  report  for  1909,  states 
that  24,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  76  admissions  during  one  year  were 
reported  as  eases  of  imbecility  and  idiocy  with  insanity.  He 
says,  however,  ''^  Xo  patients  are  admitted  exhibiting  the  degree 
of  mentality  to  which  the  word  idiocy  is  commonly  applied,  and 
the  word  imbecility  is  used  in  a  somewhat  broader  sense  than  is 
generally  understood,  or  that  was  at  one  time  given  it  by  the 
medical  oflScers  here  in  recording  cases.  Not  infrequently 
patients  are  admitted  to  this  hospital  who  may,  in  many  respects 
at  least,  appear  to  be  of  fair  intelligence,  and  to  whom  the  casual 
observer  would  hardly  think  of  applying  the  word  imbecile,  but 
who  are  nevertheless  found,  upon  close  acquaintance,  to  be  so  de- 
fective as  to  require  such  designation.  The  defect  may  be  moral 
in  its  nature,  though  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  indica- 
tions of  constitutional  inferiority.  *  *  *.  These  patients, 
whose  average  age  is  about  twenty  years,  are,  for  the  mosft  part, 
the  product  of  bad  heredity,  a  bad  environment  and  a  faulty 
early  training,  though  some  of  them  have  had  a  fair  chance  in 
life.  They  prove  to  be  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  reforma- 
tory routine,  requirements  which  are  readily  met  by  the  general 
run  of  inmates,  become  depressed,  and  later,  in  many  of  the 
cases,  exalted."  Twenty-four  of  the  76  admissions  in  1909  were 
included  in  this  classification,  18  of  the  57  in  1910  and  20  of 
the  84  in  1911,  a  total  of  62,  or  28.5  per  cent,  of  217  cases  in 
three  years. 

The  function  of  the  law  is  not  alone  to  pimish  the  gnihy,  but 
to  serve  the  equally  important  purpose  of  protecting  society. 
^Vhen  crimes  are  conmiitted,  as  they  so  often  are,  by  persons  who 
are  mentally  defective,  a  question  which  can  also  be  decided  by 
a  medical  commission,  the  individual  responsible  should  be  com- 
mitted to  an  institution  where  the  proper  care  can  be  ^ven  him. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  defective  classes  are  not 
adapted  to  either  the  prisons  or  hospitals  for  the  insane.  An 
intermediate  institution  suited  for  their  special  needs  is  strongly 
indicated.     They  should  be  held  under  an  indeterminate  sentence 
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and  in  many  instances  confined  for  life.  As  a  result  of  heredi- 
tary defects,  arrested  mental  development,  ignorance  and  vicious 
environment,  this  class  furnishes  the  prisons  with  our  most  dan- 
gerous criminals.  They  require  separate  care  with  an  oppor- 
timity  for  a  special  education  adapted  to  their  mental  capacity 
and  an  industrial  training  which  will  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  some  trade  which  will  pennit  them  to  earn  an 
honest  living  when  they  have  demonstrated  their  efficiency  and 
trustworthiness.  The  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected  dur- 
ing their  institution  residence  should  be  rigid  but  at  the  same 
time  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  individuals  who  are  not 
properly  equipped  mentally.  Many  of  these  pers<Mis,  after  a 
prolonged  supervision  and  education,  could  be  granted  a  parole 
under  the  proper  surroundings  until  they  have  shown  that  they 
are  capable  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  conducting  themselves  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Many  could  ulti- 
mately be  discharged  and  those  not  qualified  to  care  for  them- 
selves should  continue  permanently  as  wards  of  the  State. 

The  defective  classes  have  for  centuries  been  held  to  be  crimi- 
nally responsible  and  have  filled  our  prisons  with  incorrigibles. 
They  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  such  treatment,  are  intractable 
and  receive  no  benefit  from  the  prison  form  of  discipline.  After 
completing  their  term  of  imprisonment,  they  are  liberated  after 
an  indefinite  association  with  criminals  and  provided  with  no 
means  of  earning  an  honest  competence.  It  would  seem  that  our 
vaunted  civilization  should  place  at  our  disposal  for  remedying 
this  situation  some  means  other  than  punishment  for  the  posses- 
sion of  an  intellectual  endowment  for  which  the  individual  is  in 
no  way  responsible.  The  defective  should  be  under  medical  and 
not  prison  supervision.  The  medical  aspects  of  criminal  re- 
sponsibility can  not  be  disr^arded  or  eliminated  if  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  hoped  for.  These  reforms  cannot 
be  accomplished  in  a  day.  The  general  public  must  be  educated 
to  the  idea  that  this  is  a  medical  rather  than  a  legal  question. 
The  ends  of  justice  can  be  accomplished  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  assured  by  a  disposition  of  the  defective  delinquent  which 
will  contemplate  his  restoration  to  a  social  and  industrial  com- 
petency rather  than  a  mere  punishment  without  any  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual  or  society. 
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I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Dr.  Christian's  very  in- 
teresting paper  and  trust  that  it  will  stimulate  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to-day. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  This  paper  is  now  open  for  general  discus 
sion. 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities :  Mr.  Chairman. —  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  know 
that  Dr.  Christian  favors  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  has  been 
introduced  in  the  present  L^islature,  as  in  the  previous  L^is- 
lature,  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  mentally  de- 
fective men,  and  also  providing  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  obser- 
vation places  where  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  suspected  to 
be  of  doubtful  mentality  can  be  examined.  There  are  such  places 
in  Europe,  as  I  presume  some  of  you  if  not  most  of  you  know, 
which  are  very  successfully  conducted.  They  are  able  in  those 
institutions  to  determine  after  a  reasonable  examination  whether 
the  suspected  inmate  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  institution 
where  reformation  would  be  possible,  or  sent  to  a  custodial  asylum 
where  care  would  be  permanent.  We  are  not  forehanded  in  this 
State  despite  our  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  about  these 
matters.  We  are  really  backward.  There  are  a  number  of  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  we  could  get  a 
good  many  good  points  if  we  only  lifted  up  our  eyes  and  looked 
about  and  sought  to  get  the  information  that  we  need. 

Now,  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Lewis,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  who  has  worked  for  some  years,  first  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  for  tramps  and  vagrants  which  the 
State  has  established  and  where  a  good  many  of  this  class  of  the 
lower  grades  will  be  cared  for,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of 
this  particular  institution  of  which  Dr.  Christian  has  spoken. 
We  shall  expect  Dr.  Lewis  to  get  up  to-night  and  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  plans  of  this  proposed  new  institution.  He  ex- 
pects us  to  help  him  get  the  measure  through  the  Legislature  and 
we  expect  him  when  he  comes  here  to  tell  us  something  about  its 
merits. 
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Db.  ObulNdo  F.  Lbwis,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  PriBon 
Afisociation :  Mr.  Cfaairman,  Ladies  and  G^itleeieii. —  In  the  last 
half  hour  the  argument  for  a  State  custodial  aaylum  for  fedal&- 
minded  delinquents  has  been  sufficiently  made.  There  is  no 
question  before  us  now  that  ha^  been  more  thought  of  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  than  this  problem  of  the  treatment  of 
the  feeble-minded,  and  particularly  of  the  feeble-minded  de- 
linquent. There  are  many  things  that  approach  absurdities  in 
some  statements  that  have  been  made  traditionally  r^arding  the 
success  of  prisons  and  reformatories.  Dn  Christian  says  to-day 
that  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  of  Elmira  KeformatcM'y  have  not, 
«o  far  as  the  records  of  the  Reformatory  show,  again  gotten  into 
trouble  to  the  extent  of  getting  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmira,  after  the  name  of 
reformatory  had  been  chosen  and  it  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
name  by  the  results,  a  very  much  larger  percentage  was  claimed, 
with  much  less  care  for  statistical  study  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  It  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprising  if  in  the  light  of 
still  more  careful  study  it  is  shown  that  there  is  a  still  smaller 
percentage  of  ultimately  successful  graduates  from  the  reforma- 
tory or  prisons. 

Why  can  we  not  impress  upon  the  State  now  the  fearful  truth 
as  to  the  manufacture  of  criminality  through  the  continuance  of 
our  indifference  as  to  feeble-mindedness  in  our  midst  ?  Here  we 
are,  manufacturing  feeble-minded  persons  year  after  year ;  we  are 
receiving  them  into  our  asylums  and  correctional  institutions; 
they  are  propagating,  and  altogether  the  situation  is  one  costing 
the  State  an  immense  amount  of  money. 

Here  is  the  proposition  we  are  facing.  This  bill  asks  for  a 
commission,  and  asks  for  ten  thousand  dollars  this  year  in  order 
that  the  commission  may  choose  a  site;  it  involves  ultimately 
the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  to  a  million  of  the  State's 
money.  But  how  much  of  the  State's  money  is  being  directly 
and  indirectly  spent  now  for  the  reformatories  and  State  prisons? 
How  much  is  going  to  be  spent  in  the  future?  Yet  when  we 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  a  small  appropriation,  a  good  part  of 
which  will  not  be  spent  by  the  commission,  we  are  met  by  the 
statement  "  We  have  got  to  provide  for  these  institutions  already 
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estaUifihecL'^  That  is  quite  true,  but  it  bringB  us  back  to  the 
fundamental  proposition  that  it  ia  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  finance  particularly  the  preventive  measures  along  chari- 
table and  eorrectional  lines. 

We  are  thinking  to-day  about  a  bond  issue.  V^y  likdy  we 
shall  hove  lo  come  to  a  bond  issue  for  the  completion  of  our 
present  charitable  institutions.  Now  if  this  custodial  asylum 
were  an  institution  that  were  going  to  take  money  from  already 
exifidng  institutions,  from  the  appropriations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  those  institutions  and  their  maintenance, 
and  if  it  were  not  absolutely  necessary  work,  and  if  it  were  not 
to  relieve  some  of  those  institutions,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fiable; but  it  seems  to  me  that  logically  a  custodial  asylum  for 
feeble-minded  male  delinquents  is  peculiarly  needed,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  in  other  states.  And  so  in  spite  of  the  effort  &at 
the  tramp  colony  and  other  institutions  are  making  this  year,  it 
seems  to  me  justifiable  that  we  should  ask  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  custodial  asylum. 

CoMMissioxER  Frank  E.  Wade  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Prisons. —  The  State  Commission  of  Prisons  has  indorsed  the 
proposition  to  have  a  custodial  asylum  for  mentally  defective 
criminals  or  delinquents.  I  believe  that  such  an  institution  is 
necessarily  related  to  a  well-ordered  and  scientific  prison  system. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  cases  which  Dr.  Christian  has 
described,  there  are  also  many  cases,  even  under  our  imperfect 
methods,  which  should  never  have  been  confined  in  prisons  in  the 
first  instance.  I  refer  to  borderline  cases;  cases  that  come  close 
to  an  insane  state  in  the  unfortunates  convicted.  These  men 
and  women  are  arrested  for  crime;  pleas  of  guilty  are  accepted 
without  investigation ;  their  antecedents  and  environment  are  not 
looked  into,  and  they  are  quickly  committed  to  a  State  prison  or 
reformatory  or  penitentiary. 

The  time  will  come  when  feeble-mindedness  in  its  relation  to 
crime  will  be  taken  up  and  treated  in  a  broad  and  scientific  way. 
It  bears  on  the  whole  crime  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  crime 
itself  is  inherited.  I  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission  that  there  is  no  such    thing   as    a    criminal    type. 
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Feeble-mindedness  is  a  physical  condition  which  is  inherited,  and 
feeble-minded  persons  are  not  equipped  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  life.  They  early  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  their 
environment,  especially  in  the  large  cities,  and  hence  it  is  con- 
cluded by  many  people  that  criminal  propensities  have  been  in- 
herited. I  believe  that  we  should  direct  our  efforts  toward  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  defective  phase  of  the  crime  problem 
from  the  custodial  and  medical  viewpoint,  rather  than  from  the 
penal  viewpoint.  The  institution  proposed  is  in  the  line  of 
modern  progress  and  its  need  is  urgent 

Dh.  Lewis. —  I  ought  to  announce  that  th^t  bill  has  a  number 
easily  remembered.  It  is  Senate  bill,  introductory  number  800, 
and  those  of  you  who  have  any  influence  with  the  senators  will  do 
a  good  work  if  you  urge  them  to  pay  attention  to  Senate  bill  800. 

The  Chaibman. —  Any  further  discussion  ?  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  one. 

Dk.  Hiram  Elliott,  Troy. —  I  am  just  rising  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Christian  for  his  paper  and  I  want  also  to  say 
that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  everything  in  it,  and  to  ask 
perhaps  if  it  isn't  going  too  far  to  assume  that  all  feeble-minded 
persons  are  hereditary  and  that  they  are  necessarily  criminals.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  the  feeble-minded  who 
are  feeble-minded  not  because  of  heredity,  but  because  of  some- 
thing else.  I  think  Dr.  Christian  wishes  the  meeting  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  hereditary  imbecile  or  feeble-minded  person 
especially  that  becomes  criminal.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  there  is 
a  very  large  class  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  feeble-minded 
for  other  reasons.  There  are  many  families,  and  probably  every- 
body here  can  think  of  the  family,  into  which  there  has  so  un- 
fortunately come  a  feeble-fainded  child.  Is  it  to  be  assumed  that 
that  child  is  a  mark  of  d^eneracy  ?  By  no  manner  of  means  at 
all.  Imbecility  or  feeble-mindedness  is  oftener  due  to  an  acci- 
dent that  has  occurred  to  the  ovarium  after  it  was  impregnated, 
while  it  lay  in  the  uterus,  or  at  birth,  causing  an  injury  to  the 
brain,   whereby  the  development  of  the  brain  and  mind  was 
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arrested  producing  a  feeble-minded  person  who  has  derived 
nothing  from  heredity.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  "  What  of  it  ? " 
It  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  the  family  whether  the  feeble- 
minded child  which  has  isrept  into  their  presence  is  the  result  of 
degeneracy  or  accident.  It  makes  a  very  great  difference  to  the 
child  and  to  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  future  may  depend 
upon  it  If  an  accident  to  the  ovarium  after  impregnation  can 
cause  such  a  diseased  condition,  is  it  not  possible  that  something 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  instruction  to  the  people  to  prevent 
these  accidents?    I  don't  say  there  can. 

The  same  question  was  asked  in  regard  to  blindness.  Is  it  not 
also  possible  that  accidents  to  infants  could  be  avoided.  The 
question  comes  up,  could  it  have  been  prevented.  Possibly  it 
could. 

Another  question  comes  into  my  mind.  An  institution  is  to  be 
established  for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded,  whose  feeble- 
mindedness has  already  resulted  in  crime.  What  about  those 
whose  defect  has  not  yet  resulted  in  crime  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  form  also  a  very  important  class  to  be  treated  and  that  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  feeblemindedness  if  pro- 
mulgated in  the  community  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  service, 
because  I  can  say  that  there  is  the  greatest  ignorance  as  to  what 
constitutes  feeble-mindedness  and  as  to  why  it  arises,  as  to  who 
are  idiots,  and  what  I  mean  by  idiots  are  people  whose  defect  is 
the  result  of  accidents,  and  people  who  are  imbeciles,  who  are 
feeble-minded  because  of  heredity. 

The  Chairman. —  Dr.  Christian,  will  you  close  the  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Christian. —  There  is  but  very  little  that  1 
wish  to  say  in  closing  this  discussion.  The  problem  of  the  feeble- 
minded delinquent  is  receiving  more  attention  each  year.  The 
courts  and  police  officials  are  beginning  to  recognize  this  class. 
Not  infrequently  we  receive  letters  from  judges,  who  have  a  boy 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  about  whose  mental  status 
there  exists  some  doubt.  They  will  write  us  in  about  this  manner. 
"  We  have  a  feeble-minded  boy  who  is  silly  and  semi-responsible. 
We  have  had  the  doctors  examine  him  and  they  report  that  he  is 
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not  insaiK.  He  has  befin  ccmvicted  of  a.  felonjr,  and  we  Bcan»ly 
know  how  to  dispose  of  himi  If  we  send  hrm  to  the  redbnnatorj 
will  you  be  able  tO'  do  anything  foe  kirn  V^  It  ia  indeed  eocouzag- 
ing  to-  know  that  tha  conxts*  axe  recognizing  that  a  elaes  of 
offenders,  who  are  freqnentiy  before  them^  are  abnoirmal.  To 
give  yon  an  examfle  of  the  types  we  enconnter,  I  bare  known 
many  boys  wfax»  w«e  nnaUe  to  find  their  own  roinns  even  after 
bemg  with  na  fov  a  nnmber  of  we^B.  Abimt  a  year  ago-  a  boy 
was  ^nt  to  na  nained  Joe  Wilson.^  and  after  eight  months'  inr 
struction  he  learned  to  write^ "  Joe  WiL"  The  school  then;  had  a 
two  weeks'  vaeatdon  and  when  thi&  boy  waa  returned  to  his  dass- 
Eoom  he  had  forgotten  how  to  wnte  this  nmeh  of  his  name,  and 
the  instruetioni  had  to  be  begun  all  orer  again.  SoBuetime  ago  we 
had  a  boy  in  the  gymnasium  in  whom  I  was  considerably  inter* 
estfid.  I  infonned  him  one-  day  that  I  was  going  to  send  him 
lunne.  (We^  have  no  awthority  to  keep-  the  feeble-minded  man 
Iml  permanent  custody.)  I  adced  the  lad  where  he  lived  and  he 
said,  "  in  Brooklyn,  and  when  I  go  home  I  shall  eonie  up  to  see 
jou  every  morning.^'  This  vnll  give  you  an  idea  of  his  reasoning. 
Elmira  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Brooklyn  and 
this  boy  never  doubted,  his  ability  to  call  on  me  every  day.  When 
I  asked  him  where  he  lived  in  Brooklyn,  he  replied,,  "  Where  the 
policeman  stands  on  the  corner."  These  two  instances  are  in  no 
sense  exaggerations,  and  we  have  many  parallel  cases. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Elliott,  I  believe,  the  doctor 
has  misinterpreted  my  remarks  relative  to  heredity.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  discuss  in  my  paper  the  causes  of  feeble-mindedness. 
I  intentionally  avoided  that,  because  it  ia  such  a  ver)'  extensive 
and  technical  subject.  There  are  adherents  of  both,  environment 
and  heredity.  For  instance,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  a  distinguished 
penologist,  onc^  asked  me  if  heredity  and  euTironment  could  be 
separated  as  aetiological  factors  in  the  production  of  criminality. 
Broadly  speaking  I  agree  with  Dr.  Elliott.  Probably  idiocy  is 
caused  by  some  damage  or  disturbance  to  the  ovum.  No  doubt  we 
can  divide  feeble-mindedness  into  the  causes  which  produce  it 
Many  classifications  are  so  based.  Some  divide  it  first  into  those 
factors  that  influence  the  ovum  before  conception,  and  second, 
these  influenciQg  it  afterwards.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  intricate 
problem  about  which  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark  at  present. 
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Tke  Chaibmabt, — ^We  will  present  ta  yau  next  "  Types  of  3>e- 
feetives "  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Tie  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Gertrude  £.  JBLall  of  tlie  State  Board  of  dmritiea. 

Types  of  Defectives 

Db.  Gertrude  E.  Hall  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities. —  In 
Ae  belief  that  it  will  be  belpfnl  to  the  social  workers  and  the 
pnblic  here  assembled  to  see  pictures  of  a  number  of  well-reoog^ 
nized  types  of  mental  deficiency,  some  lantern  slides  of  defective 
will  be  shown.  In  a  few  of  the  eases  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  the  cause  of  feeble-mindedness  was  an  illness,  and  not  d«B 
to  heredity. 

(First  slide.)  There  two  boys  have  defects  in  the  size  of  tbeir 
heads.  The  boy  to  the  ieft  is  hydroc^halic,  that  is,  has  water 
en  ike  brain.  This  water,  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  presses  on  lim 
brain  cells  «nd  causes  their  deterioration.  The  limbs  are  sbmH 
and  ill^ourished.  The  lad  to  the  ri^t  has  a  small  head,  or 
microKjephaly.  This  is  usually  due  to  morbid  heredity.  Micio- 
cephalics  are  among  the  drollest  of  the  inmates  of  instituti«B% 
lieing  vivacious  and  having  quick  powers  of  observati<m. 

{Second  slida)  A  microcephalic  woman.  Note  the  receding 
chin  and  sugar-loaf  head.  Napoleon's  brain  weighed  53  ouncoB. 
The  heaviest  normal  brain  on  record  was  that  of  a  KusBim 
novelist  and  weighed  71  ounces.  The  lightest  brain  on  leecnd 
weighed  only  6  ounces.  Persons  with  such  small  brains  are 
iwcessarily  mentally  deficient,  but  are  often  surprisingly  bright 
in  proportion  to  the  siz»  of  their  heads. 

(Third  ^Kde. )  A  Mongolian  imbecile,  the  defect  due  to  morhid 
lieredity  and  to  uterine  exhaustion,  the  child  being  the  last  o^  m 
large  family.  Note  the  round  small  skull,  bristling  hair  and  eyem 
sloping  toward  the  nose. 

(Fonrth  slide. )  Another  Mongolian  imbecile,  but  not  so  marked 
a  type  as  the  former.  The  tongue  is  large  and  has  transverse  far- 
rows. The  nose  is  «hort  and  squat,  the  ears  small  and  round, 
nostrils  look  forward,  there  is  a  traidency  to  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  and  to  dironic  catarrh.  Mcmgolian  imbecilcB  are 
placid  and  good-tempered,  but  often  die  of  tubercuiosis. 

(Fifth  slide.)  A  cretin  imbecile,  height  three  feet,  skin  dry  and 
seemingly  too  large  for  the  body  so  that  it  lies  in  folds,  tongue 
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80  big  that  it  often  hangs  out  of  the  mouth,  goitre  usually  present 
The  cause  of  cretinism  is  insufficiency  of  thyroid  secretion,  which 
disturbs  bodily  nutrition.  The  condition  is  hereditary,  and  was 
formerly  very  common  in  Switzerland,  but  was  eliminated  by  the 
segregation  of  the  cretins. 

(Sixth  slide.)  A  high-grade  feeble-minded  lad,  with  a  stable 
mental  equilibrium,  able  to  work  under  direction,  best  off  in  the 
country.  He  has  few  ideas.  This  one  is  reported  to  have  had  a 
love  affair  but  the  girl  was  not  willing  to  marry  him.  They  went 
walking  evenings.  When  asked  what  they  talked  about  he  said 
he  would  ask  her  how  her  work  was  getting  along  and  she  would 
say  pretty  fair,  and  then  she  would  ask  him  how  his  work  was 
going  and  he  would  answer  pretty  good. 

(Seventh  slide.)  The  opposite  type  of  feeble-mindedneas,  a 
surly  loafer,  who  cannot  keep  a  job,  because  he  thinks  he  has  not 
had  fair  play.  There  is  a  tendency  here  to  acute  melancholia. 
It  is  foolish  for  social  workers  to  keep  trying  to  get  positions  for 
such  lads  as  this,  for  they  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  any  em- 
ployer. 

(Eighth  slide.)  The  stolid,  apathetic  type.  You  could  stand 
this  fellow  up  against  that  brick  wall,  and  leave  him,  and  you 
would  find  him  there  when  you  came  back,  standing  with  his 
weight  squarely  planted  on  both  feet.  He  can  work  a  little  under 
supervision. 

(Ninth  slide.)  As  the  opposite  to  the  last  type,  here  is  an  ex- 
citable idiot,  who  rushes  to  meet  you  like  an  ill-trained  dog,  and 
is  always  under  foot,  teasing  for  pennies  and  tobacco.  His 
accomplishments  are  to  crow  like  a  rooster  and  sing  "  Johnny  get 
your  gun."  He  is  constantly  chattering,  running  about  and 
generally  interfering  with  everybody  and  everything.  He  does 
no  work,  but  eats  voraciously. 

(Tenth  slide.)  Note  the  massiveness  of  this  skull,  large  and 
round,  also  the  size  of  the  jaw,  the  thickness  of  the  lips,  the 
breadth  of  the  nose.  The  defect  is  due  to  a  great  multiplication 
of  the  brain  tissues,  but  not  of  the  brain  cells.  So  far  as  brains 
go  this  man  has  literally  a  big  head  with  nothing  in  it  He  will 
pick  a  quarrel  easily,  stutters,  and  can  black  a  pair  of  boots,  but 
it  takes  an  hour  to  do  it. 
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(Eleventh  slide.)  A  mischievous,  destructive,  intractable  child, 
the  defect  being  not  hereditary,  but  due  to  a  brain  disease  in  in- 
fancy. The  face  shows  the  nervous  condition  and  mental  weak- 
ness, but  does  not  bear  the  stigmata  of  degeneracy  which  are 
common  in  hereditary  cases. 

(Twelfth  slide.)  A  case  of  imbecility  and  paralysis  of  the 
right  side.  A  great  deal  of  feeble-mindedness  is  accompanied  by 
paralysis,  which  accounts  for  the  unsteady  gait  of  imbeciles,  and 
generally  speaking  the  extent  of  the  paralysis  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  mental  deficiency.  The  speech  is 
affected,  the  patients  are  often  chair  or  bed  ridden,  and  take  their 
exercise  by  automatic  movements  of  the  hands  or  by  turning  the 
head  from  side  to  sida  They  usually  die  young,  and  are  very 
often  sterile. 

(Thirteenth  slide.)  A  typical  case  of  syphilitic  imbecility. 
Notice  the  poor  condition  of  the  eyes  and  hair,  and  the  constant 
grimacing.  Probably  the  mother  had  syphilis  before  the  child 
was  bom.  This  patient  is  likely  to  develop  general  paralysis  as  he 
grows  older. 

(Fourteenth  slide.)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  what  is  beautiful 
is  vicious.  This  girl  suffered  a  cerebral  lesion  when  one  year  old. 
Otherwise  she  might  have  been  normal.  You  see  her  features  are 
quite  normal.  But  she  is  passionate  and  impulsive  and  has  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy,  and  ought  to  have  custodial  care  through- 
out lifa  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  nearly  kills  her  parents  with 
her  wild  pranks,  has  a  child  when  sixteen,  is  sent  to  a  house  of 
shelter,  and  sets  fire  to  it;  is  then  sent  to  a  reformatory,  where 
in  fits  of  temper  she  smashes  glass  and  destroys  furniture.  She 
is  incurable,  for  she  has  a  brain  lesion. 

(Fifteenth  slide.)  An  epileptic  man,  idle^  destructive,  ag- 
gressive, fretful.  His  face  shows  clearly  the  mental  deterioration 
which  accompanies  severe  forms  of  epilepsy. 

(Sixteenth  slide.)  A  criminal  who  is  insane  and  feeble- 
minded. Tt  is  absurd  to  sentence  him  for  six  months  or  six  years. 
He  requires  custodial  care  for  life. 

(Seventeenth  slide.)  Another  example  of  the  criminal  type,  a 
slippery  fellow,  idle,  restless,  roving,  tmtruthful.  He  is  utterly 
untrustworthy. 
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(Eighteenth  slide.)  A  feeble-minded  vagrant,  of  the  almshouse 
variety.  He  never  did  a  stroke  of  work  in  his  life,  but  he  executes 
a  foolish  song  and  dance  for  pennies  or  frosted  cakes. 

(Nineteenth  slide.)  The  illegitimate  child  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  with  illegitimate  children  of  her  oMm.  A  hard  work^,  but 
feeble-minded.  She  has  made  the  tea  in  the  almshouse  for  years, 
but  cannot  remember  from  meal  to  meal  how  to  make  it.  She 
marries  any  man  who  oomee  along,  and  soon  leaves  him. 

(Twentieth  slide.)  Seven  members  of  her  family  group  are  in 
one  almshouse  in  this  State,  and  are  here  shown.  They  include 
her  molJier,  two  uncles,  three  brothers  and  herself.  They  work 
enough  to  pay  their  way,  but  can  labor  only  under  direction. 

(Twenty-first  slide.)  Their  pedigree  is  not  without  interest. 
A  feeble-minded  woman  from  New  Jersey  started  this  feeble^ 
minded  line  in  New  York  State.  About  half  of  her  children  were 
apparently  normal,  and  married  normal  persons,  and  have  caused 
the  State  no  trouble  so  far  as  known,  but  the  other  half  of  her 
children  were  feeWe-minded-  Her  feeble-minded  sons  could  find 
no  one  who  would  marry  them,  so  they  retired  early  to  the  almsr- 
housa  But  her  feeUe-minded  daughters  easily  found  husbands 
and  eadi  produced  a  large  family.  In  the  third  generation  again 
the  feeble-minded  men  were  almost  wholly  tmsucceseful  in  finding 
mates,  but  the  women  had  no  trouble.  However  the  poor-law 
oflScers  finally  realized  that  the  family  should  be  segregated  in 
custodial  institutions,  and  this  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  so  far 
as  we  know  the  whole  line  will  aid  in  this  generation.  If  this 
provision  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  grand- 
mother who  came  from  New  Jersey,  a  great  deal  of  social  dis- 
turbance and  public  expense  would  have  been  avoided.  It  is  of 
interest  to  those  who  work  with  children  to  know,  that  the  one 
child  from  this  family  who  ever  rose  much  above  the  level  of  the 
family  was  placed  out  and  grew  up  in  a  better  regulated  family 
than  his  own.  He  is  not  a  wonder,  but  he  owns  his  own  house  and 
is  fairly  intelligent. 

(Last  slide.)  In  closing  I  leave  with  you  a  message  from  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  which  "  urges  upon  public  attention  the 
imperative  need  of  adequate  custodial  care  for  the  defective 
classes,  and  invites  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens  of  the  State 
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in  ike  effort  to  control  the  sources  of  defect  aiid  thus  strengthen 
the  ooiQinonwealth.'' 

The  Chairman. —  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Estabrook  will  now  open 
the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Estabrook,  Investigator  for  the  Eugenics 
Record  OflSce  o'f  the  American  Breeders'  Association :  Mr.  Chair- 
man.—  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  this  evening  upon 
the  feeble-minded.  The  pictures  which  have  just  been  shown 
you  by  Dr.  Hall,  are  of  the  characteristic  institution  type,  and 
are  very  well  known  by  the  social  worker,  and  institution  worker, 
but  less  by  the  general  public. 

Wbat  I  wish  to  speak  about  more  particularly  is,  however, 
how  the  social  worker  and  also  the  members  of  the  community 
at  large  may  determine  when  an  individual  is  feeble-minded. 

I  might  say  first  that  the  micro-cephalic,  the  hydro-cephalic, 
aiad  the  Mongolian  —  the  first  types  shown  —  are  not  a  great 
mjffliace  to  tie  commimity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
mucb  in  the  minority,  and  also  because  their  physical  characteris- 
tics are  so  repugnant  and  distinctive  that  they  do  not  associate 
much  with  the  general  population.  It  is  the  imbecile,  the  high- 
grade  feeble-minded  which  is  the  menace  to  the  commimity.  The 
question  is,  why  are  they  a  me^^ace?  Because  they  are  not  easily 
recognized  by  the  general  public.  La  investigating  a  dependent 
person  —  and  I  use  the  term  here  to  include  either  a  pauper  or  a 
delinquent,  juvenile  or  adult  —  there  are  three  phases  to  be  oon- 
sidered;  physical,  mental  and  moral  status. 

The  first  issue  to  be  investigated  is  the  physical  condition. 
The  nutrition  of  the  mother  before  birth  and  the  nutrition  of  the 
child  after  birth,  are  two  very  important  factors  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Knowledge  of  the  conditions  at  birth  is  abo  a 
great  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  feeble-minded.  Dr.  Daven- 
port's unpublished  studies  on  this  point  would  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 5  per  cent,  of  ferble-mindednees  is  due  to  in- 
juries previous  to,  or  at  birth.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  growing 
child.  If  he  is  not  properly  fed,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
his  brain  will  grow  in  a  normal  condition.  Bowditch  of  Harvard, 
in  a  study  of  the  school  children  of  Boston,  found  that  certain 
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underfed  children  when  brought  to  a  normal  state  of  nutrition 
immediately  regained  their  normal  status  in  the  school  and  ad- 
vanced a  grade  each  year  with  the  normal  child.  In  making  a 
further  physical  diagnosis  we  must  observe  special  characteristics. 
How  are  the  individual's  eyes?  Are  they  defective?  Does  he 
suffer  from  weak  eyes?  Are  they  sensitive  to  strong  light? 
What  is  the  shape  of  the  pupils?  Is  there  any  strabismus 
present?  Investigate  other  stigmata;  such  as  adenoids,  abnor- 
malities of  the  limbs  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  spine  is  a  common  cause  in  producing  a  defective  indi- 
vidual. Another  rather  interesting  physical  index  of  develop- 
ment is  the  ears,  the  presence  of  Darwinian  tubercles  or  attached 
lobes.  Hare-lip  and  cleft  palate  are  also  very  often  f oimd  in  the 
degenerate.  However,  not  every  cleft  palate  or  hare-lip  is  indic- 
ative of  mental  deficiency.  I  might  say  at  this  time  that  the 
cleft  palate  is  probably  an  inherited  factor.  Another  thing  to 
notice  in  the  general  structure  of  the  individual  is  the  gait  The 
low-grade  idiot  is  usually  characterized  by  a  very  peculiar  walk 
in  which  his  knees  are  half  bent,  more  or  less  shufiiing  gait  The 
presence  or  absence  of  febrile  disease  from  birth  to  about  the  age 
of  eight  must  be  noted.  Fevers  in  children  under  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  are  very  often  a  cause  of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  mental  and  moral  sides  of  the  individual  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  school  training  and  school  ability  is  a  good  index  of 
the  mentality  of  an  individual.  If  the  child  has  not  attended 
school,  of  course  nothing  can  be  done,  but  if  he  has  attended 
school,  a  careful  study  of  his  standing  should  be  made.  If  the 
child  has  attended  school  regularly  and  is  retarded  three  grades, 
there  is  a  strong  chance  that  he  is  feeble-minded.  However,  the 
Binet  tests  which  have  been  used  extensively  in  this  country  are 
probably  a  better  indication,  although  a  diagnosis  of  feeble- 
mindedness should  not  be  made  on  these  tests  alone.  Other 
psychological  tests  are  valuable.  It  is  hoped  that  psycholo^sts 
Jirill  eventually  produce  a  test  for  adults  which  will  correspond  to 
the  Binet  test  for  children.  ITo  such  satisfactory  tests  have  as 
yet  been  found.  A  strong  tendency  to  work  is  a  good  index  of  an 
individual's  mental  condition.  That  may  seem  to  be  a  strong 
statement,  but  I  base  that  on  my  field  experience  in  the  last 
several  years. 
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To  reiterate,  the  moral  side  is  very  closely  related  to  the  mental. 
The  moral  status  of  the  individual  is  determined  by  his  reaction 
to  the  environment.  The  attitude  of  the  parents  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  reaction.  Intelligent  parents  are  more  apt  to 
teach  a  child  moral  principles  than  those  who  are  not  The 
indifferent  parent  is  perhaps  as  harmful  as  the  parent  who  is  over 
zealous.  The  interest  of  others  in  regard  to  the  child  also  plays 
an  important  part  The  teacher  in  school  should  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  pupil ;  she  should  endeavor  in  every  way  to  find 
out  why  the  child  is  lacking,  and  to  stimulate  the  child  in  those 
things  in  which  he  feels  an  interest.  The  working  conditions  too 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to  his 
environment.  In  a  city  of  about  30,000  people,  where  I  have 
been  working  recently  investigating  a  few  social  conditions,  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  cigar  factories.  The  moral  condi- 
tions are  not  very  good;  routine  factory  work  with  few  oppor- 
tunities for  harmless  pleasure  and  diversion,  and  many  for 
viciousness  and  degradation.  The  association  of  the  young  girls 
who  go  into  the  factories,  usually  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen, with  the  older  girls  who  have  been  in  the  factories  so  long 
that  they  "  know  the  ropes,"  as  the  expression  is,  usually  starts 
these  girls  immediately  on  the  road  to  ruin.  The  common 
way  is  through  the  dance  hall  with  bar  attached,  Saturday  nights 
especially.  Most  of  these  young  girls  go  to  these  dance  halls 
where  they  remain  from  eight  o'clock  to  at  least  (cases  that  I  my- 
self have  seen)  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  same 
conditions  are  true  in  respect  to  the  young  boys  in  the  town. 

I  might  say  at  the  end  of  this  discussion  on  the  moral  side  of 
the  individual  that  there  should  be  some  psychological  means 
found  to  test  the  will-power  of  the  individual  and  where  the  will- 
power is  not  normal  or  up  to  the  standard,  something  should  be 
done. 

Now,  by  this  time,  after  having  studied  an  individual  on  those 
lines  we  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  what  that  individual  is 
and  at  this  point  we  can  determine  whether  he  is  feeble-minded 
or  not  Can  an  individual  be  trained  to  become  a  self-support- 
ing, useful  member  of  society  ?  If  he  can  not,  he  is  feeble-minded 
and  some  means  must  be  taken  to  prevent  him  from  propagating 
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his  kind.  Now,  there  can  be  two  answere  to  this.  There  is 
permanent  custodial  care  in  which  the  individual  will  be  caied  iar 
by  the  State  during  his  life  time;  or  sterilization  in  the  cases  of 
those  individuals  who  arc  able  to  get  along  themselves  fairly  well, 
but  in  whom  there  are  certain  charaeteansticB  which  studies  ha-ve 
shown  are  inherited.  Those  individuals  can  be  sterilized  and 
allowed  to  go  free  in  the  community.  Of  coarse,  sterilization  is 
repugnant  to  some,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  wmy  to 
provide  for  both  the  individual  and  the  comfwiaunity  at  large. 
Certain  cases  must  necessarily  be  custodial,  but  in  going  over  tbe 
cases  in  custodial  institutions,  there  seems  to  be  a  lai^  per  oeoL 
who  could  be  self-supporting  in  their  own  particular  environ- 
ment. It  will  probably  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  individuals  to  be  always  nnder  super^^ision 
either  by  probation  officers  or  those  intrusted  with  their  care. 

The  Chairman. —  Any  further  discussion  of  this  paper  ?  If 
not,  if  there  is  no  further  business  before  the  conference  we  shall 
declare  it  closed. 
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THIED  SESSION. 

Wbdnesday  Aftebnoon,  March  12th. 
Held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


General  Subject  :  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes. 


Rey.  Mqjl  liitixxT  of  SdJteiiectadjy  preaidhig. —  TJie  nieeting 
will  come  to  aideET.  The  aeeretaorj  haa  a  few  angoimnementa  to 
make. 

Secretary  Johnson. —  The  Coinmittee  on  Organization  will 
meet  at  about  quarter  after  four  at  the  registration  desk  for  a 
short  session.  The  reception  this  afternoon  at  the  Executive 
Mansion  will  be  at  five  o'clock  ^ud  I  presume  it  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  here  about  4:45.  This  evening's  session,  the  closing 
session  of  the  conferencCy  will  be  at  eight  o^clock.  The  subject 
is  that  of  Public  Health  and  we  hope  you  will  all  be  present. 
Will  all  please  register  so  we  may  have  a  complete  census  of 
those  present  at  these  sessions. 

Rev.  Mgil  Rbilly. —  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  handing  the 
meeting  ovex  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  in  Their  Homes,  Mrs.  Hessberg. 

Rrport  of  the  Committee  on  Reuef  of  the  Poor  in  their 

Homes. 

Mrs.  Albert  Hessbbho^  Albany^  Chairman. —  The  Committee 
on  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes  reports  as  follows : 

Among  the  varied  subjects  enlisting  the  attention  of  those  m- 
terested  in  the  study  or  practice  of  modera  philanthrt^y,  that 
dealing  with  'the  methods  of  affording  relief  and  aid  to  the  needy 
in  their  homes  is  oae  of  the  foremost.  The  sanetity  of  the  home 
is  the  comer  stcme  of  civilized  society,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  home  an  instinct  planted  deep  in  the  heart  of  man  since  hi^ 
primitive  ancestors  carried  off  by  force  to  his  lair  the  woman 
upon  whom  his  choice  had  fallen,  and  stood  ready  to  defend  with 
his  life  that  lair  as  his  oivn  place  of  abode. 
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The  trend  of  to-day  in  administering  relief  is  away  from  the 
institutional  lines  and  in  the  direction  of  retaining,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  home  life.     Though  it  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  su^ 
roundings  where  Oliver  Twist  spent  his  unhappy  childhood  to 
the  modem  home  for  orphans  on  the  cottage  plan,  each  cottage  a 
home  presided  over  by  a  house-mother  and  approaching  as  far  as 
may  be  the  family  ideal,  still  every  effort  is  bent  to  keep  a  family 
together  when  the  wage-earner  is  removed  by  death  or  incapac- 
itated by  illness  or  other  causes.     How  this  may  best  be  accom- 
plished is  a  subject  for  long  and  serious  consideration.     Here  the 
trained  social  worker  finds  a  wide  field  for  his  energies,  and  many 
a  knotty  problem  is  presented.     He  must  bring  to  his  task  an  in- 
finite tact,  besides  the  power  of  observation,  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  real  and  alleged  need,  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  sources  from  which  the  needed  relief  can  be  obtained,  and 
of  how  to  reach  these  agencies,  and  above  all  a  geniuB  for  reading 
character,  combined  with-ft  tteepli^unan  sympathy.    That  the  social 
worker  should  approach  his  beneficiaries  in  a  personal  rather 
than  professional  manner  is  indispensable.     To  say  in  words  or 
actions,  "  I  am  a  worker  in  social  fields  and  have  come  to  investi- 
gate and  to  help  you,  if  need  be  "  is  fatal  and  immediately  raises 
an  unconquerable  spirit  of  opposition.     Occasional^  spasmodic  re- 
lief to  a  family  without  visible  sources  of  income,  iW  not  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  but  unremitting  effort  until  a  faiteiily  is  as- 
sured of  a  dependable  support  until  it  can  stand  upon  iVs  own 
feet,  is  the  price  of  success  in  the  work.     In  the  matter  of  souices 
of  relief,  supposing  the  ideal  worker  to  be  equipped  and  ready  i*>r 
the  task,  we  are  confronted  by  another  serious  problem.     Private 
nharitable  organizations,  church  organizati(ms,  municipal  relief 
bureaus  and  individual  philanthropists  make  up  the  agencies  of 
relief,  but  not  many  are  able  to  give  adequate  support  extending 
over  a  longer  period.     Such  societies  as  the  Widowed  Mothers' 
Fund  in  New  York  City  have  done  much  to  hold  destitute 
families  together,   but   in   the  opinion   of  many,   pensions  for 
widows  with  young  children  is  the  only  permanent  solution.     The 
suggestion  is  made  by  a  member  of  your  Committee  that  this  pmi- 
sion  should  be  granted  to  widows  left  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$7  a  week  and  with  more  than  one  child  under  1<6  years  of  age, 
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this  to  continue  until  one  or  more  of  the  children  reach  working 
age  or  the  widow  remarries.  This  plan,  however,  leaves  unpro- 
vided for  the  deserted  wife,  often  equally  destitute,  equally  help- 
less, equally  deserving,  but  this  leads  us  to  the  necessity  for  a 
study  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  this  condition,  and  a  campaign 
of  prevention.  An  analysis  of  -the  causes  by  an  investigator  re- 
sulted as  follows :  Sixty  per  cent  habitual  drinking,  30  per  cent, 
laziness,  10  per  cent,  enforced  marriages  or  other  causes.  The 
apprehension  of  the  deserting  husband  itnd  his  confinement  in  a 
workhouse  maintained  by  county  or  state  where  the  pay  for  his 
labor,  after  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  has  been  deducted,  is  to 
be  given  to  his  family,  se^ns  a  practical  suggestion,  which  does 
not  entail  upon  the  county  or  state  an  impossible  outlay.  That 
the  labor  should  be  hard  is  a  "  sine  qua  non." 

Returning  to  the  question  of  pensions  'to  widows  with  children, 
the  arguments  for  them  were  sound,  but  the  methods  are  still  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  debate,  and  are  not  infrequently  local 
questions.  The  general  truth  that  the  home  should  be  kept  in- 
tact, wherever  possible,  is  undisputed,  but  the  question  of  expense 
is  ever  obtruding  itself.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that 
institutions,  also,  entail  enormous  expenditures  and  present  in- 
numerable opportimities  for  "graft" 

In  1909,  upon  invitation  of  the  President  a  conference  on  the 
Care  of  Dependent  Children  was  held  at  the  White  House,  and 
from  that  conference  sprang  a  propaganda  that  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  Widows'  Pensions  in  many  communities,  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  institution  grows  apace.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Carstens  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  was  employed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, to  study  in  several  western  communities  the  working  of 
public  pensions  to  widows  with  children.  In  his  investigations 
in  California  he  found  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  airthor- 
ized  the  granting  of  aid  to  private  institutions  for  the  care  of 
orphans,  half-orphans,  and  deserted  children,  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  the  earthquake,  when  applicants  for  aid  overcrowded 
the  institutions,  three  societies  were  organized  as  boarding-out 
agencies.  These  societies  finding  that  in  most  cases  the  mothers 
were  suitable  guardians,  returned  the  children  to  their  homes 
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makiitg  to  the  mothera  the  paymexits  which  would  bsve  been  made 
to  mstttutions,  so  that  now  without  a  specific  statute  far  widows' 
pensions,  many  Galifomia  cities,  interpreting  the  aforesaid  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  connection  with  the  JuYenile  Court 
Law,  a  form  of  state  payment  to  mothers  has  been  made  pos- 
sible where  the  father  ha&  deserted,  where  he  has  been,  divorced 
without  alimony,  where  he  is  in  prison,  where  he  is  sufferiia^ 
from  a  duronie  ailment,  and  also  to  mothers  of  dependent  ehildr^i 
bom  out  of  wedlock.  This  system  has  praetically  anthcnriBed  the 
expenditure  of  public  mcfoeys  through  private  duuritablo  agencies, 
and  has  furnished  a  sapervisi(m  for  the  fandliee  and  in  a  mea;»ure 
a  aaf^uardiog  against  reckless  expenditures,  but  it  seems  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  creating  a  sentiment  for  a  direct  pension  system, 
without  an  intermediary  private  agency.  In  Kansas  City  and 
in  Milwaukee  the  plans  are  similar  but  in  Illinois,  in  July,  1911, 
a  statute  became  operative  which  provided  that  if  parents  of  de- 
p^ident  children  are  unable  to  provide  for  them,  but  are  proper 
guardians,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  fixing  the  facts  and 
amount  of  monej  necessary  for  proper  care,  and  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  county  to  pay  the  specified  amount  to  the  parents  until 
the  further  order  of  the  court.  This  law  is  an  amendment  to  a 
section  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  but  up  to  December,  19*12,  had 
been  taken  advantage  of  in  Cook  County  only.  There  the  forces 
of  probation  officers  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  was  increased 
to  provide  for  proper  investigations  of  cases  and  supervision  of 
the  beneficiaries*  They  were  assisted  by  an  advisory  committee 
of  citizens  and  by  the  private  charitable  agencies.  Mr.  Carst^is 
undertook,  with  the  necessary  aid,  the  investigation  of  IQO  cases, 
and  presented  among  others  the  following  conclusions: 

Conclusions  drawn  from,  the  one  hundred  cases.  A  few  gen- 
eral conclusions  from  the  study  of  the  100  Chicago  pension  cases 
may  be  of  value. 

The  administrators  of  pension  funds  in  Chicago,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  other  cities  visited,  find  that  in  common  with  admin- 
istrators of  other  relief  funds  they  are  dealing  with  at  least  two 
types :  First,  families  who  because  of  their  receiving^  generous  aid 
rapidly  deteriorate,  become  less  enenretic,  less  self-reliant,  and 
lea*  moral  than  before  such  aid  was  given ;  second,  families  who 
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because  of  more  generous  aid  feel  tliat  economix5  security  which 
becomes  for  them  the  basis  of  family  rehabilitation.  Most  of  the 
families  yisited  are  now  better  off  financially  than  before  the  pen- 
sion was  granted,  and  are  also  better  off  than  during  the  period 
preceding  the  death  or  last  illness  of  the  chief  breadwinner,  or 
whatever  other  cause  led  to  economic  breakdown.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  family  has  never  been  as  prosperous  as  it  is  now. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  tiiat  in  a  large  maj(M*ity  of  the 
families  visited  there  was  no  evidence  of  wanton  recklessness, 
extravagance  or  foolishness  in  the  expesKiitures.  There  are  many 
in  the  total  number  who  have  a  large  measure  of  family  life  and 
whose  care  of  the  children  is  m,ost  exceHent,  but  a  few  of  the 
mothers  were  clearly  intemperate  women,  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  keep  family  groups  together  that  had  better  be  broken  up.  In 
one  family,  for  instance,  the  mother  was  making  capital  of  her 
crippled  child  and  was  interfering  with  its  proper  care.  In 
another,  a  patient  in  the  highly  contagious  stage  of  tubercailosiB 
was  being  kept  at  home  under  oonditioos  detrimental  to  the  two 
children.  In  another,  the  family  was  syphilitic.  In  still  others, 
the  moral  tone  was  low  and  the  children  unlikely  to  prosper,  no 
matter  how  adequately  relieved. 

There  are  various  indications  of  a  lack,  a  necessary  lack, 
of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  pension  fund.  None  is  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  requirement  made  in  Chicago  that  if  there  is 
e\^en  a  small  sum  left  in  the  bank  or  any  equity  in  a  piece  of 
property,  however  small,  it  must  first  be  spent  before  a  pension 
can  be  considered.  The  woman  who  has  a  small  property,  how- 
ever much  encumbered,  or  who  has  a  bit  of  insurance  left,  is  told, 
**  Go  spend  what  you  have  and  then  come  back."  This  certainly 
leads  to  extravagance  and  dishonesty,  and  prevents  any  develop- 
ment of  thrift 

In  a  number  of  the  families  visited  the  improvement  that  was 
evidenced  came  through  a  larger  family  income  rather  than 
through  good  administration  and  friendly  oversight,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  families,  where  there  had  not  been  much  im- 
provement, it  seemed  equally  clear  that  it  was  mainly  because  of 
unwise  and  ignorant  management.  A  county  that  assumes  as 
important  a  task  as  the  pensioning  of  1,700  children  is  guilty  cf 
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tiagrant  neglect  when  it  gives  them  over  into  the  hands  of  a  corps 
of  visitors  who  are  largely  unfit  for  such  serious  responsibilities. 

Such  intelligence  as  is  being  shown  in  the  administration  of 
the  Illinois  law  in  refusing  to  consider  the  pensioning  of  families 
in  which  the  father  has  recently  deserted,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  child,  or  in  which  the  children  would  for  various  reasons  be 
injured  rather  than  benefited  by  remaining  with  the  mother,  is 
due  to  the  careful  consideration  given  each  case  by  the  case  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  staunch  way  in  which  the  judge  has  supported 
their  work.  The  law  itself  requires  no  such  safeguards.  The 
committee  is  there  only  at  the  request  of  the  court,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  community  can  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
stand the  application  of  a  much  broader  interpretation  to  a  law  so 
loosely  drawn,  a  law  which  does  not  even  limit  its  benefits  to 
mothers,  but  permits  the  pensioning  of  both  parents. 

Here  in  Albany  bills  have  been  introduced  to  pension  widowed 
and  indigent  mothers,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
become  laws  without  careful  attention  from  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  the  wisdom  of  their  provisions.  The  present  methods  in 
various  communities  are  so  diverse  that  wise  legislation  in  our 
State  can  not  be  attained  by  copying  the  laws  of  another.  Let  us 
then  plead  for  the  active  interest  of  you  all  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  let  each  one  of  us  feel  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  and 
influence  such  legislation  for  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  The  paper  on  Municipal  Relief  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Fitzgerald  of  Troy  is  next  in  order. 

Municipal  Relief. 
Mb.  Geeald  Fitzgerald,  Commissioner  of  Charities,  Troy: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  Municipal  relief  of  the 
poor  and  needy  is  in  my  estimation  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  civic  government.  While  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  every  department  of  mimicipal  government,  all  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  dispensing  of  public  charity  will 
readily  admit  that  many  problems  confronting  poor  officials  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  society.     When  we  consider  that 
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situations,  calling  for  decisive  and  immediate  disposal  that  may 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  good  or  evil  destiny  of  a 
human  being,  frequently  arise,  then  we  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  Municipal  Charity  Department. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  poor  oflBcials  are  many  and  varied. 
Witness  the  wide  range  of  topics  treated  at  this  conference.  All 
these  and  many  more  come  under  their  supervision. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  municipal  relief  it  is  well  to 
start  first  with  the  official.  He  should  be  broad-minded,  con- 
scientious, painstaking  and,  above  all,  good  natured.  While  no 
knowledge  comes  amiss  to  him,  a  kind  heart  and  a  ripe  judgment 
are  of  more  value  than  -a  degree  from  a  college  of  philanthropy. 
He  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  public  almoner,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  human  beings  amd  if  aid  is  needed  it  is  his 
duty  to  render  it.  While  checking  the  improvident,  he  should 
be  generous  with  the  unfortunate.  The  tendency  to  become  a 
mere  bureaucrat  hedged  about  by  a  sacred  regard  for  the  for- 
mality of  red  tape  should  be  rigidly  guarded  against.  He  should 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  assume  any  obligations  that  belongs  to 
him  and  should  neither  dodge  nor  shift  his  responsibility.  Un- 
fortunately, we  frequently  encounter  poor  officials  who  seem  to 
be  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  are  not  to  see  how  well  it  is 
possible  to  help  the  applicant  but  how  cheaply  they  can  do  so, 
and  no  matter  how  worthy  the  case  may  be,  they  seem  to  try  in 
every  manner  to  find  an  excuse  for  withholding  relief.  This 
state  of  affairs  exists  mostly  in  rural  communities  where  it  would 
seem  that  the  overseers  have  a  dread  of  spending  any  money  what^ 
ever.  Some  officials  overlook  the  fact  that  the  original  intent  in 
creating  a  charity  department  was  to  spend  money  and  not  to 
save  it,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  such  moneys  should  be  ex- 
pended in  a   proper  manner. 

Charity  should  be  dispensed  generously  and  freely  but  not 
recklessly.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  such  aid  as  will  merely  pro- 
long existence,  but  rather  give  aid  that  will  encourage,  awaken 
ambition  and  arouse  hope  of  improving  their  condition.  A 
thoroughly  discouraged  person  is  the  most  pitiable  object  on 
earth.  In  communities  where  charity  is  freely  dispensed,  petty 
thieving  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  aid  can  be  dispensed  con- 
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ditional  upon  decent  and  orderly  liyin^  upon  the  part  of  the 
Incipient  It  18  only  begradging  charity  that  creates  paupedfim 
and  on  the  Other  hand  generous  charity  creates  hope  «nd  renews 
energy.  I  believe  tiliat  it  is  the  duty  of  charity  officials  not  only 
to  aid  ti»  poor  but  they  should  exhibit  interest  in  their  con- 
ditions, endeavor  to  assist  them  to  secure  such  work  ms  will  exmble 
them  to  become  self-supporting. 

In  the  distributi<m  of  municipal  relief,  in  most  cities  great 
latitude  is  allowed  the  oflicials  and  they  certainly  need  to  have 
liberal  laws  governing  their  actions;  for  every  case  that  comes 
before  them  has  peculiar  ramifications  of  its  own.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  charity  department  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
people  at  large  and  few  except  those  who  come  in  contact  with  its 
workings  have  any  but  the  m^ost  superficial  knowledge  of  its  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Municipal  relief  may  be  classified  as  outdoor  and  institutional 
relief. 

Outdoor  relief  was  primarily  established  to  grant  temporary 
aid  to  a  poor  person  to  enable  him  to  get  over  a  bad  spot,  when  he 
became  poor  through  sickness,  death  or  lack  of  employment.  But 
it  has  steadily  grown  so  that  it  is  now  a  settled  function  of  govern- 
mwit,  often  handed  down  as  a  legacy  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  considered  not  as  a  boon  from  a  paternal  government  but 
rather  as  a  vested  right  The  dispensing  of  outdoor  relief  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  locality  and  every  locality  has  its  own  peculiar 
method.  What  works  well  in  one  place  might  not  in  another. 
By  comparing  the  reports  of  charity  officials  a  wide  divergence  is 
sliown,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  dispensing  relief  but  also  in 
the  amounts  spent  for  different  articles.  The  city  of  Troy  spent 
last  year  for  shoes  $2,000,  while  a  neighboring  city  spent  but 
$300.  In  distributing  outdoor  relief  a  great  variety  of  ways  are 
noted;  some  departments  give  orders  for  supplies  on  retail  store- 
keepers, others  distribute  cash  and  in  still  other  cases  provisions 
are  dealt  out  directly.  My  idea  as  to  how  municipal  relief  shouW 
be  applied  is  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  charity  department 
of  the  city  of  Troy.  This  department  is  conducted  on  broad  and 
generous  lines.  We  do  not  seek  to  avoid  any  obligation  that 
properly  belongs  to  us  and  we  obey  the  poor  laws  as  we  find  them 
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aad  not  as  we  wish  tkena*  While  we  strive  to  obey  the  law  and 
protect  the  interest  of  the  taxpayer,  w©  always  bear  in  mind  that  w« 
are  conducting  a  charity  department  and  not  a  coitrt  of  law  where 
every  technicality  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  city  of  Troy  for 
the  past  thirty-three  years  has  been  ccfndncting  in  connection 
with  the  charity  department  a  store  where  provisiomff  are  given 
out  directly  and  other  relief  is  distributed  by  the  oflicial*  in 
charge.  Our  experience  teachea  us  that  in  this  way  a  more  sub- 
stantial relief  is  gi-ven  for  less  money  than  is  granted  by  the 
issuance  of  orders  on  storekeepers.  We  buy  our  provisions  at 
wholesale,  put  them  up  in  packages  and  distribute  directly  to  the 
applicant.  In  this  way  we  are  sure  that  the  persons  receive  just 
what  we  ctmsidier  necessities  and  there  can  be  no  collusion  with 
imscrupulous  merchants  nor  the  securing  of  luxuries  instead  of 
necessities.  Our  supplies  consist  mainly  of  rice,  rolled  oats,-  beans, 
tea,  pork,  breads  soap,  codfish,  milt  and  sugar.  These  articles 
«re  distributed  in  accordance  with  lie  size  and  circumstances  of 
the  families  in  appropriate  quantities  and  at  proper  intervals  as 
o«r  judgment  warrants.  No  senseless  restriction  limiting  tiie 
commissioner  to  such  a  beggarly  dole  as  $10  for  a  family  in  one 
year  is  in  evidence.  In  additioa  to  provisions  we  contract  for  a 
yearly  supply  of  coal.  This  coal  is  distributed  by  the  dealer  on 
order  direct  from  our  office  at  sueh  time  and  in  such  quantities 
as:  we  deem  proper.  We  also  distribute  shoes  and  dothrng  as 
needed,  furnish  the  services  of  physician  with  sudi  drugs  and 
nourishment  as  are  needed  in  case  of  sickness.  We  supply  eye- 
glasses to  poor  school  children  sirf^ring  from,  do&ct«  of  vision 
and  such  other  relief  as  we  consider  neeessary  to  fit  special  cases* 
Believing  that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  our  social  structure  and 
that  all  means  possible  should  be  used  ta  prevent  its  breaking  up^ 
we  pay  rents  in  certain  instances^  ^Vhen  other  conditions  are  all 
they  ^ould  be,  the  mere  fact  of  poverty  affords  no  excuse  for 
depriving  a  child  of  parental  care  and  love.  It  has  been  our  en- 
deavor to  furnish  such  timely  and  adequate  aid  to*  families  that 
are  merely  unfortunate  as  will  prevent  the  scatteriiiff  of  its  mem-* 
bvrs. 

Municipal  institutional  reliief  embraces  the-  care  of  the  mck, 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  the  dependent  child-    When  application 
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is  made  for  hospital  care  the  physician  connected  with  the  de- 
partment examines  the  patient  and  passes  judgment  on  the  case. 
To  my  mind  no  layman  is  competent  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
case  needs  hospital  care. 

The  city  of  Troy  maintains  no  public  hospital  but  contracts 
with  the  private  institutions  in  our  city  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  there  is  no  proper  case  brought  to  our  notice  that  does  not  re- 
ceive adequate  attention.  The  old  and  infirm  we  commit  to  the 
Eensselaer  County  Almshouse  and  the  county  hospital.  Cases  of 
incipient  tuberculosis  are  sent  to  the  State  hospital  at  Eaybrook 
and  advanced  cases  to  Lakeview  Sanitariimi  in  our  city.  We 
have  four  hospitals  in  Troy  for  the  treatment  of  diseases,  includ- 
ing an  institution  for  maternity  cases.  We  also  have  a  sanitarium 
where  suspected  cases  of  insanity  may  be  sent  for  observation. 
The  rate  for  the  care  of  patients  at  the  hospitals  is  $6  per  week 
for  the  first  eight  weeks,  $5  per  week  for  the  following  eight 
weeks  and  $4  per  week  thereafter.  These  institutions  are  con- 
ducted with  such  skilful  care  and  humane  spirit  as  no  mere  mone- 
tary consideration  could  possibly  repay.  We  believe  that  the 
care  of  the  sick  is  a  proper  place  for  the  display  of  generosity. 
When  an  operation  may  result  in  restoring  a  person  to  the  ranks 
of  the  wage  earners  and  possibly  prevent  him  from  becoming  a 
permanent  public  burden,  it  is  not  the  time  for  niggardliness. 
Every  possible  safeguard  is  spread  about  the  dependent  child. 
This  department  is  represented  at  every  session  of  the  children's 
court  by  Mr.  Connelly  and  all  children  considered  proper  cases 
for  the  asylum  are  committed  by  this  department  directly  and 
not  by  the  court  to  the  end  that  the  child  may  not  have  a  record 
of  conviction  against  it  when  the  little  one  has  done  nothing  to 
warrant  it.  This  action  in  the  child's  interest  adds  a  consider- 
able sum  to  the  expense  of  our  department  whereas  if  they  were 
committed  by  the  court  the  bill  would  be  paid  by  the  county 
through  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  department  devotes  con- 
siderable time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  compelling  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  the  city  wards  to  contribute  toward 
the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  During  the  past  year  m<Nre 
than  $5,000  was  collected  from  this  source. 

I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  the  devoted  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  who  are  conducting  our  local  asylums  are  doing  a 
work  that  could  not  possibly  be  replaced  by  any  system  of  foster 
homes  or  placing-out  agencies. 

In  the  course  of  dispersing  municipal  relief  we  meet  with 
every  phase  of  social  condition.  To  this  d^artment  come  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  oppressed  and  the  abused  and  all  are 
entitled  to  relief  whether  their  condition  be  the  result  of  their 
own  fault  or  that  of  others.  Our  duty  is  to  render  proper  as- 
sistance. This  department  not  only  gives  aid  but  also  has  con- 
siderable practice  before  the  courts.  It  compels  fathers  to  sup- 
port their  families,  children  to  aid  their  helpless  parents  and 
other  relatives  to  contribute  according  to  their  ability,  when 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  place  children  in  an  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  our  work  we  meet  with  every  phase 
of  human  depravity  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  not  alone  the 
community  but  also  the  unfortunate  from  himself.  We  find  the 
epileptic,  the  feeble-minded,  the  degenerate  and  the  diseased  and 
we  also  find  that  every  place  of  refuge  provided  by  the  State  for 
the  care  of  these  unfortunates  is  crowded  and  waiting  lists  are  in 
vogue.  While  this  shameful  condition  exists  how  can  the  munic- 
ipalities of  the  State  protect  their  citizens  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  check  the  creation  of  a  contaminated  posterity?  This 
condition  should  be  remedied  at  once.  The  necessary  legal 
machinery  should  be  put  in  action  and  no  mere  money  con- 
sideration should  avail  for  delay.  When  canals  or  good  roads 
are  in  question  the  cry  of  economy  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  land. 

In  the  distribution  of  municipal  relief  there  is  great  danger 
that  pauperism  may  be  encouraged.  An  examination  of  the 
records  develops  many  peculiar  conditions.  You  will  find  the 
really  worthy  applicant  alongside  the  old  timer  who  has  been 
on  the  books  for  years,  and  whose  reasons  why  he  should  be 
helped  are  many  and  ingenious  because  he  has  the  proper  experi- 
ence. Then  we  have  the  person  who  is  helped  at  one  time  and 
the  experience  was  so  pleasant  that  he  tried  again.  We  find  the 
person  whose  parents  have  been  helped  and  they  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  consideration.  In  addition  to  these  we 
find  the  palpable  fraud,  the  unworthy  and  the  shiftless,  to  help 
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whom  aofd  bow  is  a  aerious  matter  and  even  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation leaves  you  in  doubt  The  leaat  of  yooir  troubles  is  a 
worthy  case,  then  your  course  of  action  is  clear;  but  in  dealing 
with  the  others^  justice  and  fimmess  must  be  shown  and  every 
circumstance  carefully  considered.  There  is  a  wide  diversion  of 
opinion  as  to  what  class  of  pec^le  rfiould  be  helped.  Everyone 
is  willing  ta  help  the  wortiiy  but  what  of  the  others  j  This  re- 
minds me  of  a  well-known  clergyman  of  our  city  who  was  noted 
for  his  charity.  He  was  seen  giving  provision  to  a  poor  family ; 
the  observer  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  proper  to  give  relief 
to  such  a  perscm  whose  character  was  not  of  the  best.  His  reply 
was,  "  My  friend  I  know  that  I  found  them  hungry  and  I  did  not 
stc^  to  inquire  how  they  got  hungry  and,  furthermore,  I  did  kno^ 
that  they  were  not  perfect  for  if  they  were  they  would  be  in 
Heaven  and  not  on  earth." 

The  social  worker  of  to-day  is  too  much  concerned  with  the 
dread  spectre  of  pauperism.  I  hold  that  the  municipal  daarity 
(^ce  can  best  cope  with  this  problem  and  would  recommend  the 
following  course  of  action:  Be  generous  when  you  give  aid,  in- 
sist that  those  you  help  be  clean,  literally  and  morally,  investigate 
each  ease  thoroughly,  advocate  better  housing  conditions,  insist 
that  the  present  habitation  of  the  poor  be  sanitary  and  if  neces- 
sary secure  the  cooperation  of  the  local  board  of  health.  Prose- 
cute the  delinquent  head  of  the  family  if  he  fails  to  support  his 
family  or  offspring  when  able  to  do  so.  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  proper  to  provide  swaae  f^Bce 
where  the  labor  of  sudi  ddinquents  could  be  made  productive  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  support  of  their  dependents.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chaibman. —  The  discussion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper 
will  be  opened  by  Commissioner  Storrs  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Wiluam  HL  Stoebs,  Commissioner  of  Charities  of 
Albany :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  I  am  ready  to 
subscribe  to  about  all  that  is  contained  in  Commissioner  Fitz- 
gerald's paper,  but  I  approach  the  subject  from  a  different  angle^ 
possibly  not  a  popular  one. 

Having  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  opening  session 
of  this  conference,  I  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  listen  to  a  mild 
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indictment  by  Brother  Barnabas  of  poor  officials  who  exhibit  a 
parsimonious  spirit  in  their  exp^iditure  of  public  funds.  Inas- 
much as  I  am  identified  with  this  group,  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt 
as  to  which  is  the  better  course  to  pursue;  whether  to  take  an 
exception,  or  to  plead  guilty  and  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court.  But  having  thought  the  matter  over,  I  have  decided 
to  take  the  taxpayer's  end  of  the  argument,  and  so  have  shaped 
my  few  remarks  with  a  view  to  their  protection. 

There  is,  happily,  two  sides  to  the  question  as  to  what 
constitutes  adequate  relief.  I  take  it  one  will  be  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  personal  point  of  view.  It  makes  quite  a 
material  difference  whether  you  happen  to  be  located  on  the  dis- 
bursing or  receiving  end  of  the  line. 

I  assume  that  all  municipal  officers  who  administer  relief  work 
along  similar  lines,  although  differing  perhaps  in  their  methods. 
Without  attempting  to  make  light  of  so  serious  a  subject,  I  think 
I  may  state  in  all  earnestness  that  one  who  applies  the  poor  laws 
as  contained  in  the  statutes  will  meet  with  confusion  worse  con- 
fused, as  they  are  without  doubt  ambiguous  to  a  degree,  and  might 
be  codified  with  much  benefit  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  them  for  guidance.  One  section,  which  I  consider  obso- 
lete in  the  extreme  and  which  we  make  no  pretense  of  observing 
says  that  no  family  (without  reference  to  numbers)  shall  receive 
assistance  to  exceed  ten  dollars  a  year.  How  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  law  would  work  out,  in  view  of  the  present  price  of  com- 
modities, I  will  leave  to  your  imagination. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  municipal  relief  I  take  it  to  be 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
public  funds,  first  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  reasons  why  he 
should  grant  the  relief  sought  for.  There  should  be  no  favorit- 
ism, but  equal  justice  shown  to  all  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  same  d^ree  of  protection  which  is 
afforded  the  poor  person  is  also  given  the  municipality. 

While  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to  relieve  distress,  it  is  just  as 
much  our  duty  to  expose  impostors  and,  if  possible,  prevent  them 
from  plying  their  trade  of  grafting. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of  law  that  all  persons  shall 
be  considered  innocent  until  proved  guilty.  In  our  department 
Vol.  1  —  21 
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we  have  inverted  this  to  read  "  all  persons  shall  be  considered 
crooks  till  proved  straight."  Our  entire  oflSce  force  hails  from 
Missouri  and  must  be  shown. 

Our  investigation  sheeft  consists  of  a  printed  form  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  aflSdavit  to  be  signed  by  each  person  who  applies  for 
relief  in  whatever  form.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prosecute 
through  the  courts  any  cases  where  false  statements  are  made  by 
the  applicants.  The  army  of  persons  seeking  to  turn  an  honest 
dollar  at  the  expense  of  the  charities  department  is  confined  to  no 
particular  strata  of  society;  as  an  instance  of  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  citing  a  few  cases. 

One  case  which  I  call  to  mind  was  that  of  a  young  man  seeking 
hospital  care  and  treatment.  I  talked  with  the  physician  who 
recommended  the  man  to  our  ofiice  and  found  that  the  patient 
was  suflFering  from  a  social  disease,  and  that  the  doctor  had  taken 
from  him  $10  as  a  fee  for  securing  his  admission  (on  a  city 
order)  to  the  hospital.  The  doctor  was  loath  to  give  me  the  facts, 
and  when  I  had  ascertained  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
the  hospital  permit  was  sought  I  said  "  Doctor,  you  are  in  the 
right  church,  but  the  wrong  pew."  The  permit  was  refused  and 
the  case  left  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

Again,  I  had  an  assurance  as  to  the  truth  of  the  following, 
from  a  man  who  stands  high  in  the  community  as  a  philan- 
thropist. He  had  been  induced,  by  reason  of  her  story,  to  give  a 
certain  woman  five  dollars,  -j^  Later,  being  curious  as  to  how  she 
spent  it,  he  questioned  her,  and  found  to  his  surprise  and  chagrin, 
that  never  having  had  a  sufficiency  of  malaga  grapes,  she  had 
spent  the  whole  five  dollars  on  that  fruit. 

Investigation  into  the  affairs  of  a  woman  who  was  being  as- 
sisted through  our  office,  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  had  some 
four  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  so  I  sent  for  her  to  talk  the 
matter  over.  She  finally  admitted  that  she  did  have  that  amount 
on  deposit  while  receiving  aid.  Asked  what  she  would  do  about 
it,  since  signing  the  affidavit  in  the  office  to  the  effect  that  she  had 
nothing  had  made  her  liable,  she  informed  me  that  I  could  go  to 
a  hotter  climate  than  this.  So  I  simply  put  an  injimction  on 
her  bank  accoimt,  and  finally  received  from  her,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  relief  which  had  been  given  her. 
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Another  illustration  is  in  connection  with  the  State  hospital 
at  Raybrook.  A  young  girl  from  one  of  the  State  Departments 
made  application  to  be  admitted  to  the  said  hospital  as  a  charge 
against  Albany  county.  It  developed  however  that  she  was  the 
owner  of  property;  that  she  was  on  leave  of  absence  with  pay; 
and  that  her  salary  amounted  to  $125  per  month.  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  State  Commissioner,  with  the  result  that  she  was 
removed  as  a  charge  against  the  county. 

Some  time  ago  a  man  in  town  at  that  time,  undertook  to  estab- 
lish a  rival  to  the  Salvation  Army  —  a  Home  Mission,  he  called 
it.  He  had  contribution  boxes  around,  and  had  interested  the 
sympathies  of  various  men  throughout  the  city,  so  that  different 
individuals  had  subscribed  as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month.  In  the  course  of  my  conversations  with  him  I  asked  the 
object  of  the  contribution  boxes,  and  he  stated  that  he  wished 
to  give  outings  to  poor  children.  A  very  worthy  object,  but, 
questioning  his  reliability  because  I  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  his  main  purpose  was  to  serve  himself,  and  because 
he  was  amenable  to  no  one  on  the  question  of  his  collections,  I 
talked  with  the  chief  of  police,  who  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  prove  that  the  money  a  person  subscribed  to  this  man's  fund 
was  used  for  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 
I  had  already  suggested  to  the  man  that  in  the  manner  of  his 
conducting  his  Mission,  he  was  violating  law,  and  that  he  should 
be  incorporated.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  he,  together  with 
a  feeble-minded  man  associated  with  him,  and  woman  whom  he 
had  living  with  him,  formed  a  close  corporation.  After  my  con- 
versation with  the  chief,  when  I  again  talked  with  the  man  I  re- 
marked that  now  he  was  duly  incorporated  he  must  show  his 
books  and  the  disbursements  of  the  money  collected  from  the 
public.  This  seemed  rather  to  discourage  him,  and  shortly  after 
he  left  the  town,  presumably  for  new  fields  in  which  to  ply  his 
trade. 

All  of  this  is  related  not  to  spread  a  spirit  of  skepticism,  nor 
from  lack  of  sympathy,  but  personal  contact  with  conditions  as 
described  is  bound  to  produce  the  business  caution  which  prompts 
an  investigation  before  giving  the  relief.  This  rule  in  our  de- 
partment  is  strictly  adhered  to;  the  deviation  being  emergency 
cases  calling  for  prompt  attention. 
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A  variety  of  conditions  in  all  large  cities  contribute  to  the 
army  of  the  unemployed,  and  at  such  periods  a  certain  per  cent, 
naturally  gravitate  to  the  office  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  When 
once  they  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  relief  necessary  to  tide 
them  over  their  temporary  difficulties  they  come  to  consider 
themselves  as  r^ular  pensioners.  It  matters  not,  whether  in  the 
interval,  changed  conditions  may  have  warranted  us  in  striking 
their  names  from  the  list  of  worthy  poor. 

One  of  the  most  important  cares  of  the  department  is  to  see 
that  we  are  not  imposed  upon  in  the  granting  of  institutional  re- 
lief. Of ttimes  I  find  that  people  well  able  to  pay  for  the  treat- 
ment are  not  at  all  scrupulous  in  asking  aid  through  this  channel, 
but  will  hesitate  when  it  comes  to  outdoor  relief,  making  a  fine 
distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  charity.  They  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  turning  a  hospital  into  a  boarding  house,  nor  compunc- 
tion in  applying  at  the  various  dispensaries  where  they  seem  to 
feel  they  have  a  vested  right  to  the  benefits  to  bo  derived  from 
free  treatment  at  public  institutions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  alone.  But  you  may  say, 
"  why  not  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  dispensary  system  by 
an  investigation  of  doubtful  cases  ?"  The  answer  is  that  in  most 
instances  the  cost  of  the  investigation  would  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  temporary  treatment  given. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  indiscriminate  giving  of 
charity  has  a  pauperizing  eflFect,  I  would  not  have  it  inferred 
that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  such  adequate  relief  as  is  con- 
sistent with  due  economy.  To  study  and  solve,  if  possible,  the 
best  way  to  serve  suifering  humanity  should  be  the  aim  of  those 
engaged  in  municipal  relief.  The  different  measures  bearing 
upon  this  subject  which  are  now  being  agitated  with  a  view  to 
their  enactment  into  law,  are  all  worthy  of  serious  consideration ; 
prominent  among  which  and  favored  by  many  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  subject,  is  that  of  pensioning  widows  when  found 
competent  to  care  for  their  children.  Another  —  that  of  alcohol- 
ism, which  of  late  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  disease  rather 
than  a  crime. 

It  may  sound  harsh  to  untutored  ears  to  advocate  a  measure 
for  the  compulsory  segregation  of  tubercular  cases,  and  yet  I 
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doubt  if  the  results  sought  for  in  the  stamping  out  of  the  white 
plague  will  be  obtained  without  some  such  action  being  taken. 
In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  refer  to  those  who  can  be 
trusted  to  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  others. 

With  the  limited  time  allowed  I  find  I  have  been  able  to  touch 
but  briefly  on  the  most  important  subjects,  but  before  concluding 
I  will  quote  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested,  some  figures  of 
disbursements  as  made  in  our  department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing October  1,  1912. 

Temporary  Relief. 

Residents  of 
city,  not  in 
almshouae.     Non-reeklanta.       Total.  Expense. 

Albany  city 3,560  273        3,833        $9,016  23 

ResideDtA  of 
towna 

Towns 916  46  962        12,127  56 

Total  relief $21,143  79 

r—.  !  :  1 

Hospitals,  City  of  Albany. 
982  patients  cared  for  at  an  expense  to  the  city  of .  . .  $32,790  14 


County. 

Children  cared  for  at  the  different  orphan  asylums 
during  the  year,  numbered  1,005,  at  a  cost  to  the 
county $78,878  49 

Six    children   had    the   benefit  of   training    at    St 

Christina's  School,  at  a  cost  of 687  86 

455  children  were  cared  for  at  the  Mohawk  and  Hud- 
son River  Humane  Society,  at  a  cost  of 1,637  43 

143  insane,  or  alleged  insane,  were  cared  for  at 
Pavilion  F  at  a  cost  of 1,346  00 

161  cases  were  cared  for  at  the  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium at  a  cost  of 14,173  71 

At  Raybrook,  57  cases  of  incipient  tuberculosis  were 
cared  for  at  a  cost  of 5,248  84 
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At  the  Albany  Home  School  for  Oral  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf,  maintenance  and  clothing  for  13  pupils, 
amounted  to $3,523  44 

Le  Couteulx  St.  Mary's,  5  pupils 377  62 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics,   47   patients,   clothing 

only 508  47 

Brunswick  Home,  23  patients,  maintenance  and  cloth- 
ing        4,592  90 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren, clothing  for  11  patients,  cost 220  00 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  clothing,  1 

pupil 32  45 

At  Newark  State  Custodial  Asylum,  there  were  21 
feeble-minded  women  from  Albany  county  cared 
for  as  a  charge  against  the  State. 

The  number  of  insanity  examinations  for  the  year 
was  136.  Of  these  98  were  sent  to  the  State  hos- 
pital, and  38  were  declared  not  insane.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  examinations,  care,  treatment,  and 
clothing  was 2,825  57 

A  total  number  of  515  were  maintained  at  the  alms- 
house at  a  cost  to  the  county  of 35,910  40 

Making  a  grand  total  of $203,897  11 


As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  of  course  I  suppose  the  attitude  I 
take  is  not  the  popular  one.  However,  long  intercourse  with 
like  conditions  would  tend  to  make  one  as  skeptical  as  I. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  This  subject  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion.    I  hope  we  shall  hear  from  some  of  those  interested. 

General  Discussion. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Tobin,  Albany. —  How  do  you  take  care  of 
what  you  term  "  pensioners  "  ?     What  do  you  do  to  put  them  on 
their  feet,  as  it  were? 

Commissioner  Storrs. —  We  are  engaged  at  all  times  in  try- 
ing to  look  after  people  in  the  indigent  class,  and  ''  to  set  them 
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on  their  feet,"  as  you  say.  That  is,  to  secure  employment  for 
them  when  able  to  work.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  percentage 
who  reach  the  down  and  out  stage  and  for  these  there  is  no  pro- 
vision but  the  almshouse.  There  should  be  some  further  pro- 
vision for  old  couples,  who  having  spent  a  lifetime  together,  need 
each  other  more  in  their  declining  years,  especially  when  poverty 
has  overtaken  them.  They  are  admitted  to  the  almshouse  of 
course,  but  there  they  are  separated,  and  that  is  to  be  deplored. 
I  believe  in  some  foreign  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  own 
states,  provision  is  made  whereby  husband  and  wife,  having 
reached  that  period  of  life  when  too  old  and  feeble  to  maintain 
themselves,  may  pass  their  last  days  together. 

Mr.  Tobin. —  That  is  just  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Commissioner  Storrs. —  We  have  been  for  many  years  in 
favor  of  a  system,  whereby  more  assistance  could  be  given  to  a 
widowed  or  deserted  mother,  in  order  that  she  might  keep  her 
children  together,  since  we  feel  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
children  in  the  home,  rather  than  have  them  get  what  we  call  "  in- 
stitutionalized." Not  that  we  question  the  methods  of  the  insti- 
tution. After  listening  to  Brother  Barnabas  yesterday,  one  can't 
help  but  see  his  side  of  the  picture,  and  realize  the  truth  of  all  he 
says.  Still  I  must  take  issue  with  him,  for  in  my  opinion  noth- 
ing can  supplant  the  care  of  a  good  mother. 

Brother  Barnabas. —  We  never  want  to  separate  them  at  all. 
We  will  bring  them  together  as  soon  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman. —  May  I  ask  what  is  the  proportion  of  money 
expended  by  you  for  the  relief  of  poor  in  their  homes  ? 

Commissioner  Storrs. —  I  couldn't  answer  that  question  with- 
out looking  at  my  books,  and  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  since  I 
haven't  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman. —  Most  of  that  money  is  spent  for  hospitals 
and  institutions? 

Commissioner  Storrs. —  Yes,  >a  large  proportion.  The  grand 
total  is  $203,000.     Of  course  we  have  a  hospital  as  an  annex  to 
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the  almshouse,  and  there  we  take  what  the  other  hospitals  refuse. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  special  provision  for  cancer 
cases.  The  hospitals  take  them  but  almost  under  protest  when 
the  cases  have  reached  the  offensive  stage. 

Me.  Robert  W.  Hebbekd. —  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
speakers  give  their  names  so  the  stenographer  will  get  them 
down,  and  so  they  will  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings  cor- 
rectly. 

Mrs.  Scuufelt,  Kingston. —  In  relation  to  what  Brother 
Barnabas  said  about  the  poormaster  trying  to  save  money,  I 
would  like  to  cite  an  instance  that  came  to  my  own  experience  in 
Kingston.  We  heard  from  one  of  our  clergymen  up  in  the 
country  a  little  distance  from  Kingston  that  there  were  two  chil- 
dren in  very  needy  circumstances.  We  asked  him  to  see  the 
poormaster  about  it  and  send  them  to  the  home  and  he  said  the 
town  board  didn't  want  to  pay  for  one,  so  we  sent  our  matron  up 
there  and  she  brought  the  children  down.  Then  the  poormaijter 
said  that  the  county  poormaster  and  he  had  had  some  discussion 
and  they  had  decided  not  to  pay  for  but  one  child  and  wished  the 
other  sent  back.  In  the  meantime  we  discovered  what  condition 
they  were  in.  The  boy  was  nine  years  old  and  had  never  been 
to  school  and  the  little  girl  was  about  five  and  we  determined  to 
keep  them.  So  I  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor  that 
we  would  make  no  charge  upon  the  county  for  them  preferring 
to  keep  them  without  pay  rather  than  have  them  sent  back.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  girl  was  placed  in  a  beautiful  home  and  the 
boy  is  still  with  us  althou^  we  expect  to  place  him  also.  In 
thre?  weeks  he  learned  to  read;  he  was  a  very  intelligent  boy 
from  the  start  and  we  are  now  hoping  to  place  him  near  his 
sister. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Albany 
Orphan  Asylum. —  There  is  sometimes  a  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  who  are  outside  of  institutions  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  the  institution  officials.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that 
the  institutions  want  children  and  are  trying  to  keep  children 
away  from  normal  homes  and  away  from  good  mothers.     I  have 
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yet  to  find  any  institution  board  of  managers  who  are  trying  to 
keep  a  child  from  a  good  home  or  a  good  mother.  I  have  yet 
to  find  an  institution  that  is  seeking  children.  The  children  are 
brought  to  the  doors  of  the  institution  by  the  officials  with  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  officials  that  we  must  take  the  children. 
There  comes  with  that  demand  also  another  demand  that  we 
must  take  these  children  at  a  certain  price  which  the  average  in- 
stitution finds  is  entirely  inadequate  to  care  for  the  child  sent  to 
us  by  the  official,  and  then  when  the  institution  turns  around  to 
the  official  and  says,  we  cannot  care  for  this  child  properly;  we 
cannot  give  it  the  right  moral,  mental,  and  physical  training 
at  the  price  that  your  county  or  your  board  will  give  us,  then  we 
are  met  with  the  reply  that  we  ought  not  to  ask  so  much;  that 
our  demands  are  excessive,  and  that  a  normal  home  is  better 
than  an  institution.  The  demand  of  the  institution  for  a  proper 
living  price  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  All  institutions  are 
obliged  in  these  days  to  ask  for  more  because  their  expenses  in 
the  first  place  are  higher  by  reason  of  the  higher  cost  of  living, 
and  because  of  the  higher  ideal.  The  institutions  do  more  for 
children  than  ever  before  and  they  are  trying  to  serve  the  very 
befift  interests  of  the  children  sent  to  them,  not  asked  for  by  them, 
but  sent  by  poor  law  officials,  so  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  institutions  are  not  grasping 
for  children  nor  seeking  to  make  dividends  on  the  money  that  is 
given  to  them,  but  they  are  asking  for  a  reasonable  living  sum  of 
money  to  care  properly  for  the  children  sent  to  them  by  the  poor 
law  officials. 

Mrs.  Schufelt,  Kingston. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  this 
home  the  father  and  mother  were  dead  and  an  old  woman  who 
was  supposed  to  be  some  distant  relative  tried  to  care  for  the 
children. 

CoMMissioNEB  Storks. —  I  douH  think  that  opinion  is  prev- 
alent among  people  who  are  well  informed.  Now,  that  may 
perhaps  apply  to  some  State  institutions.  Very  recently  the 
fiscal  supervisor  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  various 
State  institutions  were  asking  for  continual  appropriations  from 
year  to  year  and  they  would  ask  for  a  certain  definite  sum  which 
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would  be  increased  every  year.  I  suppose  he  meant  there  was 
perhaps  too  much  lavishness  on  the  part  of  institutions,  too  much 
that  is  ornamental.  I  stand  136th  on  the  list  at  the  Newark 
State  Custodial,  and  very  recently  they  promulgated  an  idea  that 
you  must  go  and  take  a  woman  who  had  reached  a  certain  period 
out  of  there,  and  I  was  requested  to  take  away  three  who  had  been 
there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  took  them  away  with  very 
much  r^et    Of  course,  I  had  to  remove  them. 

Mb.  Johnson. —  I  don't  wish  anything  I  have  said  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reference  to  Commissioner  Storrs,  because  those  of 
us  who  live  in  Albany  know  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a 
man  more  conscientious  or  careful  in  the  management  of  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  he,  but  what  I  had  in  mind 
was  that  the  oflSce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  or  Superin- 
tendent of  Poor  is  supposed  to  be  the  sieve  through  which  the 
applications  pass  and  if  the  meshes  of  that  sieve  are  fine  enough 
then  only  the  cases  that  ought  to  go  to  the  institutions  will  go 
there.  When  they  do  get  to  the  institution,  then  the  county  ought 
to  provide  money  enough  to  bear  the  complete  burden  of  those 
whom  it  declares  are  dependent. 

Miss  Forsyth,  Kingston. —  In  regard  to  what  has  been  said 
I  feel  Ulster  county  deserves  a  little  credit.  When  we  started 
our  home  there  we  did  so  with  the  advice  of  one  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  members  who  said  we  had  better  not  ask  what 
the  board  of  children  would  actually  be  and  we  charged  the  city 
and  county  $1.60  a  week.  After  some  years  had  passed  the  super- 
visors raised  the  board  because  they  said  we  were  not  getting 
enough  and  they  raised  it  to  what  we  are  now  receiving  where  it 
comes  from  the  county,  to  $2  a  week. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Coffin,  Hudson. —  One  or  two  things  occurred 
to  me.  One  was  the  question  brought  up  as  to  how  much  was 
paid  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience and  have  finally  persuaded  a  certain  board  of  super- 
visors that  the  only  right  way  for  any  county  or  city  to  do  is  to 
pay  to  the  hospitals  the  actual  cost  of  the  patients  and  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  any  municipality  to  ask   any 
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charitable  institution,  supported  by  private  bequests,  to  con- 
tribute charity  to  the  taxpayers  when  the  private  institution  like 
a  hospital,  or  any  other  institution  which  takes  care  of  children, 
cares  for  such  cases.  When  the  county  says,  we  will  give  you 
$1  or  $1.50  a  week,  when  those  children  are  actually  costing  $2, 
$3,  or  $4  a  week,  and  in  hospitals  very  often  $2.50  a  day,  I  think 
it  is  wrong  that  any  municipality  should  ask  public  charity,  and 
I  think  all  hospitals  should  insist  upon  receiving  from  munici- 
palities at  least  the  actual  cost. 

One  subject  the  chairman  touched  upon  which  has  appealed  to 
me  and  on  which  I  think  she  spoke  with  great  wisdom,  is  the 
question  of  pensions.  I  don't  think  many  of  us  realize  how  much 
care  is  needed.  When  we  once  start  that  subject  of  pensions, 
there  will  be  no  end.  Various  labor  organizations  and  other 
classes  in  time  will  want  pensions.  In  our  county  when  they 
started  the  good  roads  idea,  the  county  didn't  want  any;  it  cost 
too  much.  Finally  someone  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  paying  taxes  for  roads  in  other  counties,  and  when  you  are 
paying  taxes  for  pensions  for  one  class  of  people,  then  all  classes 
will  want  pensions,  the  lawyers  and  the  doctors  and  all  vocations, 
and  as  a  matter  of  inherent  right,  why  shouldn't  one  class  be 
entitled  to  it  as  much  as  another.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is 
one  way  perhaps  to  start  out  with  that  great  subject  which  will 
prevent  the  country  from  being  flooded  with  demands  for  pen- 
sions and  that  is  with  the  class  of  persons  who  are  to  receive 
pensions,  they  should  in  some  way  to  be  devised,  contribute  to  a 
pension  fund,  and  that  the  amount  of  pensions  —  starting  in 
perhaps  very  small  —  depend  on  the  size  of  that  fund,  and  as  the 
fund  grows  the  pension  should  grow,  but  let  something  be  con- 
tributed by  the  persons  to  be  benefited. 

One  other  thing  I  haven't  heard  anything  about  and  that  is 
helping  the  ex-convict,  the  ex-prisoners,  the  jail-birds,  all  kinds 
of  criminals,  when  they  come  out.  There  are  two  thingg  to  do ; 
one  is  to  stay  at  home  and  live  it  down  if  he  can,  and  the  other 
is  to  go  where  he  is  not  known  (and  he  is  always  found  out) 
and  it  is  a  great  problem  to  try  and  do  something  for  those  people 
whom  we  havie  imprisoned,  largely  as  an  example  to  deter  others, 
because  the  pimishment  itself  doesn't  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but 
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if  it  is  so  necessary  for  us  to  impose  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
then  we  have  the  duty  when  that  man  comes  out  to  help  him  along 
his  way. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Bkeed,  Albany. —  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
Commissioner  Storrs?  How  do  you  get  the  money  to  help  the 
widows  ? 

Commissioner  Storrs. —  It  would  have  to  be  by  registered 
bonds,  I  assuma     The  question  is  being  agitated  now. 

Dr.  Albert  C.  Hill  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany. —  I  wouldn't  have  made  so  many  efforts  to  say  a  word, 
but  I  feel  as  though  it  was  something  of  a  duty  to  indorse  what 
Mr.  Johnson  has  said  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children 
in  institutions.  I  know  from  personal  observation  in  the  city  of 
Albany  that  the  children  in  these  institutions  are  being  cared  for 
under  excellent  conditions  and  I  know  also  that  this  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  connected  with  the  care  of 
those  children.  I  also  know  that  the  institutions  do  not  receive 
any  money  from  the  public  for  the  education  of  these  children. 
What  education  they  get  is  by  private  contributions.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  this  respect.  I 
don't  say  that  the  city  of  Albany  ought  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  these  children  who  possibly  come  from  all  over  the  county, 
possibly  from  other  counties,  but  I  do  say  that  the  State  in  some 
form  ought  to  recognize  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  30,000 
children  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
State  and  who  constitute  a  class  of  children  from  whom  we  may 
expect  in  the  future  a  great  deal  of  trouble  unless  they  are 
properly  trained.  These  two  things  I  would  like  to  emphasize; 
first,  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  other  institutions  in  the  education  of  children,  and, 
secondly,  the  public  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  Now,  the  city  of  New  York  pays  something 
for  the  education  of  children  in  institutions.  The  cities  of 
Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  other  cities,  have  the  schools  in 
institutions  under  the  public  school  system,  but  thfere  are  a  great 
many  other  places,  some  of  them  smaller,  that  do  not  have  this 
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help  and  do  not  have  any  adequate  educational  facilities;  and  I 
think  the  State  or  some  division  of  the  State  ought  to  look  after 
this  very,  very  important  part  of  the  care  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Kruesi,  Schenectady. —  First,  I  think  that 
the  Commissioner  from  Troy  is  quite  right  in  speaking  about  the 
niggardliness  which  has  been  the  first  characteristic  of  many 
overseers  and  poor  law  officers ;  and  I  think  he  is  also  right  that 
that  is  more  characteristic  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the 
city  and  perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the  city  commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  administration  in  power  and  the  country  officers 
are  elected.  The  latter  depend  for  their  reelection  on  a  financial 
record  rather  than  on  a  record  of  efficient  work  done  for  the 
people  in  the  community.  However,  I  want  to  defend  those  poor 
law  officers  by  saying  that  that  is  no  more  characteristic  of  the 
untrained  poor  law  officer  in  the  country  than  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  over-trained  or  schooled  charity  workers  who  came  out  of 
the  schools  of  philanthropy.  In  my  experience  I  have  run  across 
quite  as  much  niggardliness  and  timidity  in  those  persons  who 
are  afraid  of  their  committees  and  governing  boards;  they  are 
afraid  to  ask  for  what  is  sufficient ;  fear  rather  than  common  sense 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  governs.  Now,  I  have  never  heard  of 
this  $10  limit  before.  I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  on  my  right,  Mr. 
Hebberd,  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  so  that  there  is  a  law  limiting 
the  amoimt  that  may  be  given  to  a  family  and  I  understand  from 
him  that  possibly  there  is  a  regulation,  that  in  the  outlying  towns 
such  limitation  may  exist.  If  it  applies  to  cities  we  don't  know 
about  it  and  won't  recognize  it. 

The  fact  that  Troy  pays  $6  a  week  and  then  a  sliding  scale  down 
according  to  length  of  time  persons  are  in  hospitals  was  men- 
tioned. In  Schenectady,  we  ask  the  hospitals  what  they  estimate 
their  average  cost  to  be  and  we  pay  by  their  own  statement  the 
average  cost.  They  claim  $7  will  cover  the  cost,  and  we  actually 
pay  $1  for  every  day  whether  a  piDrson  is  there  for  a  year  or  few 
days'  treatment.  We  also  pay  for  every  ambulance  call  and  for 
lie  use  of  the  operating  room. 

As  to  the  charges  for  children,  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  is  right  in 
calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  have  the  institu- 
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tional  costs  increased,  but  formerly  the  actual  costs  were  not  met. 
Last  year  the  institutions  formed  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  for  raising  prices,  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Law.  I 
am  glad  they  did  it  I  made  no  protest;  I  was  very  glad  to  pay 
the  institutions  what  is  a  fair  price  and  we  have  paid  them  ever 
since  then  $3  and  $3.50  a  week.  Our  Ulster  county  friends 
should  move  up  this  way.  We  have  also  increased  the  amount 
which  we  pay  for  foster  homes  and  the  amount  which  we  pay  for 
widows  for  the  care  of  their  own  children  up  to  as  high  as  $4  a 
week.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  according  to 
the  laws  which  apply  in  Schenectady  (and  we  have  read  them 
carefully),  we  may  give  the  family  whatever  seems  reasonable. 
If  any  taxpayer  wants  to  bring  suit  to  restrain  us,  he  may  do  so. 
No  one  has  questioned  our  judgment  in  paying  this  sum  to  the 
family,  either  to  the  mother  or  to  some  foster  mother,  for  the 
care  of  children  who  are  a  public  charge. 

Now,  the  subject  of  pensions  is  very  much  in  the  air.  We 
read  about  it  in  half  the  magazines  and  there  are  debates  going 
on.  There  are  several  bills  in  the  Legislature.  One  applies  only 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as  I  know  that  bill  it  is  a  very  good 
bill.  I  think  it  is  admirably  drawn.  It  provides  for  a  separate 
bureau  in  New  York  for  granting  such  pensions  to  mothers  with 
small  children  and  this  bureau  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  have  trained  paid  agents  and  employees.  The  bureau  is 
authorized  under  the  act  to  pay  the  money  through  some  existing 
institution,  such  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  the 
Widows'  Fund,  or  some  other  organization  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  as  having  proper  facilities 
for  determining  who  should  receive  the  relief.  There  is  also  the 
provision  in  the  act  that  the  institution  or  organization  dispensing 
that  relief  shall  itself  supplement  what  the  city  gives.  The  act 
doesn't  make  it  compulsory  to  use  these  other  organizations,  but 
there  would  be  of  course  considerable  inducement  for  the  bureau 
to  use  the  organizations  and  probably  it  would  be  done,  •  The 
6tber  acts  apply  to  second  class  cities  and  one  or  more  bills  to  the 
city  of  Albany.  I  am  opposed  to  those  bills  because  I  understand 
that  all  of  them  provide  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  and  the 
decision  as  to  who  should  have  the  pension  is  taken  out  of  the 
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hands  of  the  poor  law  oflScers,  who  know  most  about  it,  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  court,  which  presumably  knows  nothing  and 
which  must  decide  all  these  questions  ex  parte  and  along  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  brought  in  the  court.  It  is  a  roundabout 
and  ineflfective  method.  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  put 
certain  limitations  as  to  maximum  amounts  and  then  leave  it  to 
the  poor  law  officers,  but  I  would  go  further  than  that.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  isn't  any  necessity  of  legislation  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  know  nothing  to  prevent  the  poor  law  officers  from 
classifying  their  relief  in  this  way,  making  it  a  fixed  rule  that  a 
certain  amount  shall  be  given  to  each  widow  or  mother  with 
small  dependent  children  according  to  the  age  and  number  of  the 
children.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  shouldn't  classify  their 
funds  in  that  way.  Of  course,  there  will  be  the  limitation  of  how 
much  they  can  get  out  of  their  common  coimcils  and  boards  of 
estimates  and  apportionment,  but  I  think  that  will  depend  on  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  board  in  authority.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  board  of  reasonable  men  that  would  refuse 
the  reasonable  requests  of  the  commissioners.  I  am  sure  that 
the  community  realizes  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  mother  ade- 
quate relief  to  keep  the  family  together  rather  than  spend  still 
more  for  having  the  children  taken  away  from  her  and  having 
her  go  to  mopping  up  office  floors,  and  which,  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  compare  to  the  dignity  of  motherhood  and  the  value  to 
the  community.  In  Schenectady,  we  have  not  yet  classified  the 
relief  of  mothers  with  small  children  according  to  the  nimaber 
of  children  and  on  the  pension  scheme.  We  have  put  it  on  the 
basis  of  adequate  relief  and  this  relief  has  reached  $5  and  $6  per 
week  in  provisions,  and  $2  in  coal,  and  an  average  of  $2.40  in 
shoes  and  other  clothing  per  week  per  family.  That  is,  the 
maximum  given  to  a  family  is  approximately  $10  in  a  week,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  defend  before  my  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment or  the  mayor  the  wisdom  in  expending  that  money.  Of 
course,  the  citizens  h^e  a  perfect  right  to  as^  for  the  records 
and  inquire  about  these  things  and  I  should  be  glad  to  e^^lain 
them  at  any  time. 

When  relief  is  given  by  any  poor  law  officers  or  any  charitable 
agent,  I  make  it  a  rule  that  nothing  shall  be  given  as  a  favor.    It 
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should  not  be  givea  with  any  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  person  who  receives  to  the  person  who  dispenses  it.  There 
is  an  obligation  to  the  community  that  it  should  be  well  used, 
and  of  course  all  the  members  of  the  community  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  all  the  other  members  that  they  should  govern  themselves 
decently  and  that  the  children  should  obey  the  ordinary  social 
rules,  but  they  do  not  owe  anything  more  to  the  particular  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  an  almoner. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  that  the  niggardly  charity  is  the 
charity  which  creates  the  pauperism,  and  the  generous  charity 
is  the  charity  which  creates  the  hope,  and  we  have  tried  to  live 
by  that  rule  in  Schenectady.  The  number  of  persons  under  pub- 
lic relief  this  year  is  less  than  last  year,  partly  because  the  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  better  and  partly  because  my  assistants 
have  been  careful  in  investigating  the  cases,  and  by  reason  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  relief  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  and 
better  condition. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  his  statement  that  his  depart- 
ment is  always  represented  in  the  children's  court.  Our  depart- 
ment is  also  always  represented  in  the  children's  court,  and  I 
wish  that  I  could  feel  sure  that  was  the  case  in  all  our  small 
cities,  because  it  is  true  in  a  number  of  those  children's  courts 
that  the  child  has  no  advocata  The  truant  officer  frequently,  or 
police  officer,  or  perhaps  even  the  so-called  humane  officer,  ap- 
pears not  in  the  guise  of  the  children's  advocate  and  protector, 
but  as  the  persecutor  of  the  child,  if  not  the  prosecutor.  I  can- 
not agree,  however,  that  the  institutions  are  the  best  places  for 
the  orphans  and  normal  children.  I  will  agree  with  Mr.  John- 
son and  Brother  Barnabas  that  the  institutions  are  doing  very 
much  better  work  than  they  used  to  do  and  very  admirable  work, 
and  also  agree  that  they  are  necessary,  particularly  as  temporary 
places  of  shelter  for  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  but  I  also 
feel  quite  firmly  that  we  have  demonstrated,  at  least  in  our  sec- 
tion, that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  been  carelessly  sent  to 
iYl^itUtioHJB  could  be  better  pf6vided  for  in*  their  own  or  private 
homes,  or  at  least  in  homes  of  brothers  or  sisters  or  relatives,  and 
we  have  succeeded  not  only  with  normal  children,  but  with  those 
who  have  bad  physical  habits.       We  have  had  great  success. 
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thanks  in  all  these  cases  to  the  indefatigable  labor  and  great  skill 
of  Miss  Peek  and  Mrs.  Valentine. 

Another  change  was  established  last  year  in  Schenectady. 
The  committee  on  dependent  children^  under  whose  immediate 
direction  Miss  Peck  and  Mrs.  Valentine,  and  other  agents,  work, 
was  reorganized  and  the  committee  on  dependent  children  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  was  incorporated,  so  it  was  a  joint  com- 
mittee and  the  overseers  of  the  county  and  the  city  and  one  or 
two  of  the  other  public  charity  workers  were  incorporated  in  the 
committee,  so  there  is  a  direct  as  well  as  indirect  public  govern- 
ance of  that  work.  The  only  trouble  we  have  had  in  respect  to 
applicants  for  charity  who  wish  to  work  the  department  was  one 
or  two  who  had  obtained  outdoor  relief  under  false  pretenses. 
We  secured  instalment  repayments  from  some  of  them,  and  the 
others  have  been  persons  who  were  obtaining  the  G.  A.  K.  relief 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  families.  This  has  been  very 
grossly  abused  in  our  county  and  I  know  it  is  in  certain  other 
counties.  Just  before  we  took  oflBice  the  county  auditor  had 
ordered  a  change  in  Schenectady  county.  Up  to  that  time  the 
funds  had  been  drawn  from  the  county  treasurer  by  the  military 
organizations  and  spent  without  any  investigation  at  all.  They 
had  not  complied  even  with  the  loose  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  law.  The  county  auditor  interpreted  the  law  to  the  effect 
that  they  should  thereafter  obtain  the  funds  directly  from  the 
political  divisions  of  the  county  and  they  then  made  application 
to  the  city  for  funds.  They  applied  for  $5,600  ard  I  told  them 
before  any  consideration  would  be  given  to  their  application,  they 
must  file  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  beneficiaries  with  a 
statement  of  their  knowledge  of  the  conditions  warranting  the 
city  relief.  They  said,  ''this  isn't  city  relief;  this  is  a  pension 
system."  *'  You  are  mistaken ;  the  pension  system  is  run  by  the 
National  government,  and  this  is  citv  charitable  relief  and  noth- 
ing else."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  difiiciilty  in  getting  the  list 
of  the  persons  and  informiation,  because  the  G.  A.  R.  committee 
absolutdiy  had  none.  They  were  simply  passing  out  the  money 
to  those  who  came  to  them,  and  by  investigating  these  cases,  we 
found  that  more  than  half  of  the  persons  receiving  the  money 
hadn't  a  ghost  of  an  idea  as  to  where  it  came  from.     They  denied 
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vehemently  that  it  was  from  city  charitable  relief  money  —  so 
completely  had  they  been  fooled  about  the  matter.  Now,  of 
course,  they  realized  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  relief 
money  and  the  only  provision  whatever  for  getting  it  was  imder 
a  section  of  the  poor  law  describing  relief  for  indigent  persons. 
We  foimd  that  many  of  these  persons  had  houses  exempt  from 
rentals,  who  had  sons  that  were  deputies  in  the  police  department 
and  persons  who  were  legally  liable  to  support  them  and  who 
were  not  doing  so,  and  we  found  one-quarter  of  them  had  savings 
bank  accounts. 

Commissioner  Storks. —  It  is  a  requirement  that  they  should 
file  that  information  in  your  oflSce. 

Mr.  Kruesi. —  Yes,  but  they  had  never  done  so.  I  have 
secured  the  information  and  since  then  we  have  given  more  ade- 
quate relief  to  those  who  did  need  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
saved  the  city  two-thirds  of  the  money.  Formerly  about  $8,000 
was  spent,  now  about  one-third  of  that  amount  is  spent  annually. 

The  Chairman. —  I  am  afraid  the  time  has  come  when  the 
discussion  must  close.  It  is  with  great  r^ret,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  keep  to  the  schedule.  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  by 
Miss  Ann  F.  Caryl. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE. 

Miss  Ann  F.  Caryl,  Parish  Visitor,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,  Albany:  Madam  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — 
The  thought  which  sticks  in  one's  mind  after  the  study  of  a  cer- 
tain subject  is  often  not  the  deepest  and  most  profound  which 
is  expressed  at  the  time  but  rather  that  phrase  which  sums  up 
in  a  few  terse  words  what  is  underlying  and  vital. 

Two  quotations,  which,  by  reason  of  their  frequent  reiteration 
during  our  discussion  and  lectures  on  personal  service  in  the 
school  for  social  workers,  come  simultaneously  to  mind  with  the 
thought  of  personal  service.  That  one  of  Kipling's:  "  The  Col's 
Lady  and  Judy  O'Grady  are  sisters  imder  the  skin,"  and  "  He 
lives  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  is  a  friend  to  man." 

It  is  the  latter  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  serve  as  a  starting 
point  in  a  discussion  of  certain  aspects  of  personal  service. 
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We  all  of  us  and  especially  those  of  us  who  are  definitely  en- 
gaged in  social  service,  are  living  in  that  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  —  the  road  along  which  humanity,  the  fit  and  the  strong,  as 
well  as  the  unfit  and  the  weak,  are  traveling  and  that  house 
should  mean  shelter,  protection,  relief,  rehabilitation. 

I  do  feel  though  that  the  word  '*  friend "  means  rather  too 
much  to  be  used  for  what  is  often  such  a  very  transient  touching 
of  circles;  in  time  one  may  become  a  friend  but  it  means  time 
and  growth.  So  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  other  than  friendship  for  the  meeting  ground  of  the  one 
who  dwells  in  that  house  and  the  wayfarer  and  that  we  have  it  in 
"  neighborly  relationship."  There  we  have  much  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  "  friend  "  without  the  more  intimate  quality 
and  a  comfortable  democratic  relation  between  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  a  community  of 
interests. 

"And  who  is  my  neighbor?"  The  question  was  asked  long 
ago  by  a  "  certain  lawyer  "  and  brought  forth  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  one  of  the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  Christ's 
parables.  And  now  let  us  notice  a  very  few  of  the  points  of  like- 
ness between  the  good  Samaritan  and  the  modern  man  or  woman 
who  would  give  personal  service.  The  good  Samaritan  was  oc- 
cupied with  many  things,  he  had  long  journeys  to  make  and  was 
doubtless  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  and  yet  his  eyes  were  open 
to  the  conditions  about  him ;  in  other  words,  he  saw  the  man  in 
distress,  and  not  only  did  he  see  him  but  he  realized  his  responsi- 
bility and  however  absorbing  were  his  own  affairs,  he  stopped  and 
took  time  to  question  the  man,  was  leisurely  about  it.  He  bound 
up  the  man's  wounds,  thus  giving  immediate  assistance  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  which  could  not  wait  until  a  permanent  plan 
could  be  made.  Then  he  put  the  man  on  his  own  beast  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  plans  or  desires  he  put  them  aside  and 
goes  trudging  along  besides  his  neighbor  toward  the  help  and 
treatment  which  were  needed.  When  he  left  the  man  at  the  inn 
he  arranged  with  the  innkeeper  for  his  care  of  the  moment  and 
his  future  care  as  well,  until  he  should  be  able  to  go  on  again 
and  take  up  his  normal  position  in  society.  In  other  words,  he 
gave  adequate  relief. 
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And  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  all  looking  and  for  which 
we  are  all  striving  when  we  try  to  give  adequate  relief,  what  is  itj 
but  the  putting  beyond  the  need  of  relief  that  family  or  man  or 
woman  with  whom  we  are  working  and  for  whom  we  are 
planning  ? 

No  thinking  person  would  for  an  instant  contemplate  investing 
in  an  enterprise  about  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing  or  at  best 
no  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  might  tell  him  and  neither 
should  we  who  are  endeavoring  to  render  service  to  others  go 
ahead  without  as  full  knowledge  as  may  be  had  of  the  conditions, 
present  and  past,  of  the  persons  we  would  help.  We  must  know 
our  problem  thoroughly  before  we  attempt  to  meet  it. 

Dean  Sumner  in  talking  recently  on  a  certain  subject  spoke  of 
"  our  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  "  and  of  the  need  of  remember- 
ing always  that  "  the  horns  belong  to  the  bull."  And  so  it  is  with 
us.  True  it  is  our  problem  which  we  are  to  grasp  firmly  and 
bring  to  a  solution,  but  it  is  much  more  —  this  family  for  whom 
and  with  whom  we  are  working  and  planning — we  are  dealing 
with  the  vital  human  experience  and  suffering  of  human  souls. 

We  can  gain  much  from  the  family  itself  in  the  way  of  light 
on  our  problem.  To  have  this  revealed  to  us  in  a  way  that  will 
permit  us  to  offer  service  requires  not  only  a  sympathetic 
imagination  but  often  many  visits.  And  surely  here  we  can  all 
realize  from  our  experiences  that  the  sorrowful  and  overburdened 
will  only  unburden  their  hearts  to  us  when  we  give  to  them  that 
sense  of  leisure  and  "  unhaste  "  as  well  as  a  sincere  sympathy. 

After  the  testimony  of  the  family  itself  our  next  possible 
source  of  light  on  that  normal  from  which  our  family  has  come 
and  which  we  aim  to  aid  them  to  recover,  is  the  relatives  of  the 
family.  They  may  be  biased,  but  at  least  they  have  known  the 
family  b?fore  they  needed  aid  and  they  know  the  characteristics 
of  the  family.  Xext,  the  former  employer,  if  the  man  is  out  of 
employnient,  or  if  he  is  working,  his  present  employer,  that  we 
may  ascertain  what  sort  of  a  \vt>rkmau  he  is  and  what  sort  of 
h*abits.hc  has,  good  or  bad.  Thfe  school  where  the  children  go  is 
another  source,  for  the  teachers  are  generally  fairly  well  posted 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  and  what  they  show  of  possible 
home  conditions.    The  parish  church  may  be  another  source  from 
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which  we  can  gain  information  and  help  concerning  the  family. 
We  may  find  them  known  to  the  charitable  society  in  the  town 
and  they  can  tell  us  much  of  the  family^s  former  state  and  needs. 
The  confidential  exchange  of  a  society  like  the  Society  for  the 
Cooperation  of  Charities  here  in  Albany  is  of  inestimable  value 
and  assistance  to  one  who  is  trying  to  plan  for  the  very  best  in  the 
future  of  the  family  and  I  feel  so  very  strongly  that  it  should  be 
much  more  generally  used  by  those  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  helping  to  restore  and  maintain  the  individual.  With  all  this 
knowledge  we  should  be  able  to  reconstruct  in  imagination,  with- 
out which  the  best  personal  service  is  impossible,  the  normal  from 
which  our  family  has  come.  To  illustrate  in  a  very  unimportant 
case  the  value  of  the  Society,  you  can  easily  see  from  this  how 
far  it  could  go  in  your  work.  There  was  a  case  which  came  to 
my  attention  of  two  different  people  who  were  helping  a  certain 
family.  It  was  Thanksgiving  time  and  I  was  talking  with  the 
worker  in  one  of  the  organizations  who  saw  no  value  whatsoever 
in  the  confidential  exchange  for  them.  They  felt  that  the  con- 
fidence was  reposed  with  them  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
confidence  to  let  any  one  else  know  of  it.  After  the  dinner  had 
been  sent,  it  was  found  that  another  organization,  also  interested 
in  the  family,  had  also  sent  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
perishable  provisions,  so  this  family  had  two  very  ample 
dinners  provided  for  the  same  day,  whereas  if  the  two 
people  had  known  each  was  interested  in  the  same  family 
they  could  have  provided  a  goodly  occasion  for  two  times, 
and  from  that  very  unimportant  illustration  you  can  see 
how  much  value  it  would  be  in  more  vital  things.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  been  establishing  a  neighborly  relationship  with  the 
family  and  now  "  the  time  has  come  the  walrus  said,  to  talk  of 
many  things,"  principally  to  make  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  family.  We  have  given  immediate  assistance  if  the  need  has 
seemed  to  call  for  it  and  now  we  have  before  us  the  problem  of 
making  permanent  plans  for  their  futura  This  docs  not  mean 
what  we  think  would  be  the  best  for  them  for  it  is  not  we  but  the 
family  who  are  to  work  out  the  plan  in  living.  The  father  and 
mother  must  contribute  their  suggestions  for  after  all  it  is  their 
lives  which  are  to  be  affected  and  any  plan  must  fail  without 
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their  support.  And  it  is  here  that  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  help 
families  so  often  fall  down;  in  thinking  of  the  mother  as  the 
home-keeper  and  controller  of  the  family  purse  strings,  we  forget 
that  the  father  has  quite  as  much  interest  in  the  question  and  an 
equal  right  to  be  consulted.  Of  course  one  reason  for  this  over- 
sight of  ours  is  that  our  visiting  is,  generally  speaking,  done  in 
the  daytime  when  the  father  is  away  and  "  out  of  sight  is  ^'  so 
often  "  out  of  mind." 

But  in  any  case  the  plan  once  decided  on,  whether  theirs  or 
ours  or  a  combination  of  both,  let  us  give  them  all  the  aid  we 
can,  do  our  work  well,  give  them  adequate  assistance.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  shall  ignore  friends  and  relatives;  we  should 
get  all  the  assistance  possible  from  the  natural  sources  and  sup- 
plement that  only  when  necessary.  We  forget  sometimes  that 
the  value  of  these  natural  resources  —  for  surely  it  is  most 
natural  to  help  our  own  and  cement  the  bonds  of  family  affection 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  sense  of  independent  respect- 
ability in  the  family  —  as  I  say,  the  value  of  the  natural  resources 
works  both  ways.  It  is  best  for  the  one  in  need  and  also  good 
for  those  who  are  naturally  most  responsible.  As  illustration  of 
the  methods,  I  would  quote  from  a  family  in  which  I  was  very 
much  interested  at  one  time.  The  family  came  to  the  notice  of 
the  Associated  Charities  at  the  time  the  father  died.  He  died 
of  tuberculosis.  There  was  a  small  insurance  which  was  largely 
used  in  paying  the  doctor's  bills  and  funeral  expenses  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  There  were  left  in  the  family  a  widow  and 
five  children,  the  oldest  a  boy  about  eleven,  and  the  youngest  under 

one.    Mrs.  B was  a  very  fine  woman  who  had  a  fair  education 

for  a  children's  nurse  and  was  a  good  laundress  and  seamstress; 
she  was  a  splendid  woman  and  mother  and  the  whole  feeling  of 
the  Society  was  that  the  family  should  be  kept  together  and  so 
the  plan  had  to  be  made  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  keep  the 
family  together.  We  secured  employment  for  the  mother  as  a 
laundress  for  four  days  a  week.  Of  the  husband's  family  there 
was  no  one  excepting  an  uncle  who  could  help.  He  had  always 
been  kind  to  them  and  had  given  much  assistance  in  generous 
gifts,  in  helping  the  children  to  have  a  much  nicer  vacation  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  had,  and  he  was  willing  to  aid  very 
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materially.  The  mother's  family  was  not  able  to  do  anything, 
except  provide  a  place  for  them  to  go  in  the  summer  time.  They 
lived  in  Nova  Scotia  and  if  the  carfare  could  be  given  them,  they 
could  give  them  a  place  for  the  summer.  The  oldest  boy  did 
errands  and  had  a  paper  route,  and  the  oldest  girl,  who  was  about' 
ten  years  old,  was  a  real  little  mother  and  took  care  of  the  home 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  the  cooking  and  was  a  caretaker  of  the 
children.  There  was  also  a  benevolent  individual  who  is  always 
spoken  o£  as  the  "  B.  I."  who  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
family  on  account  of  the  history  and  she  was  willing  to  supply 
the  rent,  and  so  with  the  money  being  sent  by  the  uncle  and  the 
wages  of  the  woman  on  the  four  days  that  she  acted  as  laundress, 
the  family  were  very  comfortably  fixed.  They  had  a  house  in  an 
open  part  of  the  town  and  the  children  were  all  in  school.  The 
youngest  child  had  a  tubercular  hip  and  had  had  much  treatment. 
We  were  able  to  get  the  boy  in  a  home  for  crippled  children  where 
if  he  stayed  two  years  the  doctors  have  assured  the  mother  he 
would  come  out  perfectly  well.  So  we  had  used  all  the  natural 
resources.  The  church  was  interested  in  a  friendly  way,  which 
was  very  helpful  to  the  family.  After  a  time  the  mother  seemed 
not  so  well  and  imder  the  doctor's  advice  she  gave  up  two  days' 
work  and  the  "  B.  I."  very  kindly  increased  the  amount  of 
assistance  given,  and  with  it  all  there  was  a  friendly  visitor  who 
went  there  continuously  and  was  able  to  help  a  great  deal  in  just 
the  friendliness  and  sympathy  and  her  willingness  to  talk  over 
affairs  with  the  mother. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  give  to  you  a  most  helpful  and 
suggestive  thought  which  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  gave  us  at  college. 
He  had  been  talking  about  the  social  service  of  the  out-patient 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  at  the  fin- 
ish he  said  that  as  we  went  out  to  work  in  social  service  we  would 
be  met  by  two  diametrically  opposed  solutions  for  the  existing 
conditions  of  poverty  and  drink.  The  socialist  would  tell  us 
that  poverty  led  to  drink.  For  if  the  workman  could  own  his 
own  tools,  or  if  society  owned  the  means  of  production,  there 
would  be  no  poverty,  and  since  drink  is  the  artificial  stimulant 
which  makes  man  forget  his  condition  he  would  not  drink  to 
excess  as  one  can't  forget  what  doesn't  exist     The  older  social 
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worker,  the  one  who  has  been  long  in  the  work,  would  tell  us 
that  it  was  drink  which  led  to  poverty  and  all  its  attendant 
miseries.  But  Dr.  Cabot  said  that  he  felt  that  neither  one  was 
the  solution  —  that  it  went  farther  back  than  either  —  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  were  discouraged.  They  needed  the 
neighborly  hand  of  human  sympathy  and  understanding  stretched 
out  to  them,  human  sympathy  to  make  them  feel  that  the  struggle 
was  worth  while,  the  personal  touch  to  give  them  the  courage  to 
go  on  and  make  the  fight.     (Applause.) 

The  Chaikman. —  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Miss 
Mary  I.  Breed,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Cooperation  of 
Charities. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Breed,  Secretary,  Society  for  the  Cooperation 
of  Charities,  Albany:  Madam  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Conference. —  Miss  Addams  said  a  few  years  ago,  "A  good  man 
was  measured  in  this  way.  He  was  a  good  father,  a  kind  hus- 
band, and  devoted  attendant  at  church,  and  he  managed  his 
business  in  an  upright  fashion."  Now,  however,  the  circle  of  his 
obligations  has  widened.  He  mubt  in  addition  to  those  qualities 
take  social  interests ;  he  must  care  to  take  a  part  in  the  civic  life. 
This  may  be  either  in  interesting  himself  in  general  matter^; 
housing,  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  things  of  that  sort,  or  by 
personal  service,  personal  service  with  the  poor  in  their  homes. 
This  personal  service,  of  course,  may  oftentimes  be  given  not  in 
the  homes  at  all,  but  such  as  the  service  given  in  enormous 
amounts  by  the  doctors  at  clinics;  but  of  course  with  that  form 
of  personal  service  we  have  no  concern  since  we  are  discussing 
only  that  aspect,  the  care  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes. 

What  do  we  who  care  for  the  poor,  what  do  we  try  to  do  ?  Is 
It  not  to  place  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  life ;  to  try  to  give 
them  courage  to  meet  these  responsibilities?  The  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society  that  has  for  so  many  generations  visited  in  the 
homes  relieves  at  the  same  time  with  visitation.  Others,  how- 
ever, give  their  services  in  their  offices ;  they  provide  work ;  they 
help  to  support  them;  they  visit  the  sick  and  help  them  to  meet 
the  end  with  courage.  In  all  this  it  is  essential  we  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  foothold  we  are  helping  people  to  regain,  a 
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knowledge  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  within  all,  and  also  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  inhibitions  which  make  it  almost  impossible  for 
many  people  to  act.  During  the  process  of  learning  the  inner 
life  of  people  whom  we  visit,  there  are  the  children  to  be  taken  to 
the  oculist  because  of  defective  sight;  there  are  adenoids  to  be 
removed ;  their  teeth  need  the  care  of  the  dentist ;  there  are  clubs 
and  classes  to  which  the  children  can  be  introduced  for  special 
training,  sewing,  cooking,  making  bread,  and  things  of  that  sort ; 
and  all  the  time  we  are  doing  these  other  things  we  are  hoping 
that  something  will  germinate  within  the  life  of  the  family  itself 
and  grow  and  make  them  diflFerent  from  the  people  that  they 
were  when  we  first  knew  them.  This,  of  course,  is  just  the  ordi- 
nary method  that  Montessori  and  Froebel  have  introduced;  the 
index  by  which  people  can  develop  themselves. 

Of  course  the  time  is  really  passing  when  people  who  visit  the 
poor  in  their  homes  think  of  the  situation  as  just  the  poor  family. 
Ordinarily,  the  poor  live  surrounded  by  many  interests.  There 
are  their  friends;  there  are  their  relatives;  there  are  the  pastors 
of  the  people  who  care  for  them  and  who  would  naturally  wish 
to  help  them.  Therefore,  we  should  get  in  touch  with  them  at 
once ;  we  should  not  neglect  their  interests,  and  while,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  waiting  for  these  poor  people  in  some 
miraculous  way  to  grow  within  them  that  desire  to  develop  them- 
selves, we  have  to  work  with  these  others  and  focus  upon  the  poor 
family  the  strength  of  our  common  eflFort,  the  leverage  of  our 
common  effort. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  illustration  that  may  show  you  what  T 
mean.  There  was  an  old  colored  woman  who  had  been  a  very 
good  laundress.  She  had  got  rather  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
the  finest  work,  but  was  quite  able  to  support  herself  and  hus- 
band. She  had  a  perfectly  able-bodied  son  who  was  not  willing 
to  work,  and  this  was  the  real  burden  and  crux  of  this  situation. 
This  son  had  a  wife  and  child  and  she  was  living  apart  from 
him  and  supporting  the  child.  Of  course,  the  obvious  thing 
would  be  to  have  this  son  "  Jimmie  "  return  to  his  wife,  but  he 
knew  she  would  demand  a  certain  income  from  him,  and  it  was 
veny  much  easier  for  him  to  stay  with  his  mother  and  be  a 
parasite  in  that  household  where  the  income  was  meagre.     We 
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saw  Jimmie's  wife  and  she  was  very  indignant  toward  his 
mother.  **  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  him  there,  he  will  never 
support  me  and  the  baby  unless  his  mother  drives  him  out."  We 
saw  also  friends  and  employers  and  they  too  said  it  would  be 
futile  to  give  relief  in  the  home.  That  would  only  fasten 
Jinmiie's  hold  upon  the  mother  so  much  more  securely.  We 
therefore  gave  relief  very  carefully,  such  relief  as  would  be  suit- 
able for  invalids,  relief  that  wasn't  at  all  interesting  to  Jimmie. 
Medicines,  tonics,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  all  the  time  the 
visitor  was  suggesting  that  Jimmie  might  go  out  and  work.  At 
first  we  tried  to  provide  work  for  Jimmie,  but  Jimmie  took  one 
place  and  gave  it  up,  he  was  ill.  He  took  another,  the  work  was 
too  hard,  and  his  mother  sympathized  with  liis  views.  This 
visitation  was  made  always  with  the  suggestions  that  Jimmie 
might  find  work ;  there  were  people  in  the  lumber  yards,  and  of 
course  the  cracker  factories  might  take  on  a  man;  all  these  sug- 
gestions were  brought  to  the  mother,  until  she  said  one  day,  "  I'se 
surely  has  got  an  idea.  You  know  my  boy  Jimmie;  I'se  made 
up  mah  mind  the  more  I  harbor  Jimmie,  the  more  I'se  got  to, 
and  I'm  goin  to  tell  him  to  get  out  and  if  he  has  got  to  be  har- 
bored, he  can  go  to  Nancy  and  have  her  harbor  hinL"  She  did 
get  Jimmie  out  and  he  went  to  Nancy.  That  mother  thought 
that  was  her  own  idea.  She  came  to  that  point  of  view  herself ; 
she  believed  to  the  end  of  her  life  that  was  her  own  magnificent 
idea.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  to  do  in  working  is  to 
arouse  the  ideas  in  the  family  themselves,  so  they  will  think  the 
initial  impulse  really  comes  from  them. 

The  Chairman. —  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion. 

General  Discussion. 

Miss  Forsyth,  Kingston. —  The  friend  who  has  just  gone 
out  of  the  room  said,  "  The  best  thing  I  can  do  with  people  that 
I  am  trying  to  help  is  to  make  friends  with  them  "  and  she  made 
friends  personally  in  such  a  way  that  whole  families  have  been 
lifted  up.  She  found  a  woman  in  rags  and  dirt  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  gutter  with  her  dirty  children.  She  spoke  to  her; 
gradually  she  made  acquaintance  with  her;  she  invited  her  to 
come  to  the  mission  service,  and  to  make  a  long  story  of  twenty 
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years  short,  the  woman  is  an  earnest,  model  member  of  one  of  the 
principal  churches;  she  is  helping  them  in  every  way.  All  her 
family  have  come  up  with  her.  They  now  own  their  own  house 
and  are  respected  members  of  society. 

I  know  of  another  case  where  a  special  friend  of  hers  and  mine 
is  one  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Margaret,  the  Mother  of 
Criminals,  with  whose  record  those  who  have  been  social  workers 
are  familiar.  This  woman  is  the  mother  of  a  large  fine  family  of 
children.  She  and  all  of  them  are  commimicants  in  the  church 
to  which  they  belong  and  they  have  come  up  from  the  lowest 
depths  through  the  sense  of  friendship. 

About  education.  The  question  that  was  asked  about  educa- 
tion, education  in  the  institutions  appealed  especially  to  me  be- 
cause in  our  home  the  children  go  to  the  public  schools  (ap- 
plause) and  I  believe  ours  was  the  first  institution  in  the  State 
that  began  in  that  way.  We  began  with  the  advice  of  the  -State 
Board  of  Charities  and  not  only  do  they  go  to  public  schools,  but 
the  teachers  are  anxious  to  keep  them  in  the  schools. 

Mb.  ToBiN. —  I  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Caryl  in  saying  that 
in  ascertaining  conditions  in  the  family  wo  should  go  to  the 
teacher  of  the  children  or  to  the  employer.  I  feel  it  cannot  be 
done  that  way.  In  our  society  we  always  ascertain  that  through 
going  to  the  family  directly,  meeting  the  father  and  the  mother 
and  watching  it  closely  enough  so  that  we  know  the  exact  condi- 
tions. We  do  not  depend  upon  the  school  teacher  or  employer. 
If  the  employer  was  of  the  right  sort  he  would  see  that  the  family 
was  not  in  need.  To  my  mind,  it  is  not  the  teacher's  business  to 
know  that  the  family  is  in  need  of  help.  The  aim  of  our  society 
has  been  to  protect  the  family  in  keeping  the  information  that 
they  are  being  helped  from  others  and  we  find  it  makes  a  big 
difference  in  that  family's  again  getting  on  its  feet. 

Concerning  the  two  baskets  being  left  at  a  home  at  Thanks- 
giving time;  the  way  our  society  would  feel  about  that,  we 
would  be  glad  to  know  they  got  the  two  baskets.  We  would  be 
around  to  know  if  they  were  still  in  need.  I  do  not  mean  our 
society  is  so  rich  that  we  are  extravagant ;  we  are  spending  other 
people's  money  the  same  as  the  city  is  paying  the  taxpayers' 
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money,  but  we  feel  at  such  times  as  Thanksgiving  that  the  more 
they  can  get  the  better.  Our  society  is  so  built  up  that  I  think, 
if  I  may  say  in  the  way  of  a  brag,  we  are  in  closer  touch  with 
the  poor  people  we  help  and  we  seem  to  have  better  results;  that 
is,  we  bring  them  back  to  a  proper  footing  and  on  their  feet  again 
and  they  are  able  to  proceed.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
saying  these  few  words. 

Mrs.  Willett,  Troy. —  I  am  called  city  church  missicmary. 
I  agree  with  the  society  which  believes  in  having  one  basket  for 
Thanksgiving  for  a  family.  I  feel  that  sometimes  there  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  not  only  two,  but  three,  and  I 
found  a  family  that  had  five  different  churches  helping  them  at 
Christmas  time.  I  didn't  think  that  family  was  worthy.  They 
were  just  being  helped  by  everyone  they  could  get  My  motto 
is  to  help  them  help  themselves.  I  try  to  find  out  about  their 
family  affairs  so  as  to  help  them  and  advise  them  and  try  to  get 
them  to  help  themselves  and  try  to  keep  it  quiet.  In  our  church 
I  have  never  told  our  pastor  what  I  do.  I  have  been  there 
twenty-six  years  and  I  have  never  told  even  the  pastor  what 
families  we  have  helped  in  our  church  in  those  twenty-six 
years.  We  have  helped  them  in  such  a  way  that  we 
are  personal  friends  and  as  soon  as  they  can  help  them- 
selves, we  withdraw  quietly  and  by  degrees  and  let  them  see 
they  are  self-supporting.  There  was  one  young  girl  who  said  to 
me  that  she  rather  wanted  to  go  to  a  social,  but  she  was  afraid 
people  would  think  of  what  we  had  done  for  them  when  she  was 
a  child  and  now  they  are  self-supporting.  I  said  to  her,  **  Mary, 
I  never  tell  whom  I  help.  I  have  never  told  our  pastor  whom  I 
help.  You  are  self-supporting;  don't  feel  that  I  give  any  names." 
The  girl  said,  "  You  have  relieved  my  mind  so  much,  because  I 
felt  everybody  was  looking  at  me  and  thinking  of  my  being 
helped."  When  we  do  give  this  relief,  we  give  it  with  a  feeling 
of  love  and  put  them  on  their  honor,  and  I  think  by  so  doing  we 
are  raising  the  standard  of  the  poor  people  and  helping  them  in 
a  better  way. 

The  Chairman. —  Is  there  anyone  else  who  has  anything  to 
add  to  this  f 
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Mb.  Tobin. —  I  think  a  good  point  in  Mies  Forsyth's  remarks 
on  a  previous  paper  was  one  that  had  to  do  with  conditions  in  the 
country  districts  where  poor  (^cers  didn't  properly  perform  their 
duties.  As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to 
know  conditions  so  as  to  correct  them  and  I  feel  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  facts  brought  out  in  relation  to  the  partic- 
ular case  of  the  two  children,  how  the  poor  officer  refused  to  pro- 
vide for  one,  and  if  conditions  exist  like  that  throughout  the 
State,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  conference  to  call  this 
condition  to  the  attention  of  its  representatives  in  the  Legislature 
so  the  present  laws  may  be  remedied  to  obviate,  if  possible,  this 
defect. 

The  Chaibman. —  If  this  discussion  is  ended,  there  are  a  few 
words  which  Mr.  Kruesi  would  like  to  say  to  the  conference  on 
preventive  measures  of  one  of  the  widespread  evils,  the  desertion 
of  families.* 

Mb.  Walteb  E.  Kbuesi,  Schenectady. —  I  wish  to  mention 
a  measure  proposed  to  me  by  a  deserted  wife  indirectly.  The 
plan  seemed  to  be  a  good  one  and  Mr.  Hebberd  sees  no  objection. 
That  is,  we  should  take  photographs  of  the  man  that  has  deserted 
his  family  and  send  out  a  poster  just  as  police  send  posters  after 
men  who  steal  money  from  express  companies  or  banks.  A  man 
deserting  his  family  has  done  a  much  meaner  thing  and  it  seems 
to  me  this  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  if  that  man  knew  he 
would  be  posted  as  having  been  a  deserter  of  his  family  and  on 
the  poster  it  would  be  stated  that  a  warrant  is  issued  for  this  man 
and  that  information  about  him  should  be  furnished  either  to  the 
charities  department  or  the  police.     We  are  going  to  try  it. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  any  family  should  be  so  grasping 
as  to  accept  assistance  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  from  five 
different  church  organizations,  but  it  seems  to  me  much 
more  regrettable  (and  I  know  it  is  true)  that  they  sometimes 
have  to  go  to  five  different  ones  in  order  to  get  what  is  adequate. 

Mr.  Storrs  thought  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  have  au- 
thority to  remove,  compulsorily,  tuberculosis  patients  who  were 
unwilling  to  go  to  a  hospital  or  sanatorium.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  they  have  such  power  and  I  think  it  would  be  in  order  for 
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us  to  inquire  whether  we  haven't  it  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I 
think  we  have  that  power  now ;  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  try  it. 
Men  who  are  absconders  from  their  families  or  who  don't  sup- 
port their  families  should  be  arrested  and  made  to  support  them. 
The  State  has  authorized  a  new  institution  to  be  built,  a  farm 
colony,  and  when  that  is  built  the  law  providing  for  the  institu- 
tion says  that  the  board  of  managers  may  compensate  or  reward 
the  inmates  to  a  certain  extent  for  their  labor.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  would  include  authority  for  them  to  compensate  the 
family  for  the  labor  of  the  man  in  the  institution  but  I  hope  it 
would. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  this  concludes  the  session  on  the 
home  relief  and  I  will  ask  Monsignor  Reilly  to  resume  the  chair 
for  the  other  business  of  the  Conference. 

Monsignor  Reilly. —  It  is  now  so  near  five  o'clock  and  that 
great  attraction,  the  reception,  is  awaiting  us,  we  shall  stand 
adjourned  until  this  evening. 
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FOUETH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Evening,  March  12,  1913. 

Held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


Oeneral  Subject:  Public  Health. 


MoNSiQNOR  Ebilly,  presiding. —  The  meeting  will  please 
come  to  order.  I  have  been  requested  to  ask  the  members  to  take 
chairs  nearer  the  platform  in  order  that  we  may  all  hear  and  see 
better  and  have  a  more  interesting  meeting.  The  first  order  of 
business  is  the  report  on  resolutions  to  be  read  by  Dr.  Hill. 

Ebpoet  of  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hill  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany. — 
At  the  last  moment  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  hadn't  secured  the 
signatures  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  but  the  com- 
mittee reports  unanimously  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  success  of  the  First  Capital  District  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  at  the  Ten  Eyck  hotel  in  Albany 
on  March  11  and  12,  1913,  is  due  to  the  oflScers  and  committees 
who  prepared  the  plans  for  the  Conference  and  selected  the 
speakers  whose  papers  and  discussions  have  been  upon  vital 
social  problems  of  immediate  importance  to  all  interested  in 
charitable  or  correctional  work,  and  whereas  the  organization  of 
the  Conference  offers  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in  social 
improvement  to  confer  respecting  methods  and  results  and  thus 
encourages  cooperation  and  leads  to  more  successful  work  for 
the  poor  and  needy, 

Eesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  and  are  hereby 
expressed  to  the  officers  of  the  Conference,  to  the  committees,  the 
authors  of  papers,  and  to  all  those  who  have  participated  in  the 
discussions  or  otherwise  assisted  in  making  the  Conference 
successfuL 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Fii'st  Capital  District  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  are  tendered  to  the  news- 
papers for  the  generous  space  and  consideration  given  to  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  also  for  the  moral  support  which  the 
press  of  the  Capital  District  has  given  to  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  of  the  officers  of  the  Conference  to 
awaken  a  more  general  and  active  public  interest  in  charitable 
and  correctional  work,  and  the  Conference  also  thanks  the  editors 
for  the  publication  of  articles  and  editorials  which  aim  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  and  to  educate  the  public  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  evils  which  must  be  overcome  if  succeeding  gen- 
erations enter  their  inheritance  properly  endowed  with  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  power. 

Resolved,  That  the  First  Capital  District  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  extends  its  thanks  to  the  management  of  the 
Ten  Eyck  hotel  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  to  the  Conference 
and  its  members  and  for  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  Room  in 
the  hotel  for  the  sessions  of  the  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  First  Capital  District  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  appreciates  the  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members  and  delegates  at  the  Executive  Mansion  by  Mrs.  Sulzer 
and  thanks  her  for  the  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  afternoon  of  March  12,  1913,  and  especially  thanks 
the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Sulzer  for  their  many  expressions  of  deep 
personal  interest  in  social  work  which  seeks  to  better  conditions 
that  now  impose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  public;  feeling 
assured  that  the  Conference  program  of  social  improvement  which 
includes  the  completion  and  extension  of  the  State  institutions  for 
the  unfortunate  will  have  their  active  sympathy  and  cooperation. 

Whereas,  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  based  upon  the  vitality 
and  mental  and  moral  fibre  of  the  individuals  who  collectively 
form  it,  and 

Whereas,  Social  weakness  is  usually  traceable  to  defects  which 
might  have  been  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  forethought  and 
moral  determination,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  more  serious  evil  now  confronting  the 
people  of  this  State  than  the  constant  increase  of  the  mentally 
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defective,  who,  unfitted  for  Bocial  responsibilities,  are  yet  able  to 
weaken  the  body  politic  through  vice,  disease,  crime  and 
pauperism. 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  is  urged  to  make  provision 
for  the  custodial  care  of  the  dangerous  class  of  the  mentally 
defective  and  for  the  completic«i  of  the  charitable  and  reform- 
atory institutions  now  established,  and  also  to  establish  such 
additional  custodial  asylums  as  may  be  needed  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  the  unfit. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  favors  the  issue  of  long-term 
bonds  to  provide  the  moneys  necessary  for  enlarging  the  facilities 
of  the  State  institutions  to  make  them  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  conmion wealth,  and  the  Legislature  is 
earnestly  requested  to  submit  the  question  of  the  issue  of  such 
bonds  to  the  people  of  the  State  at  the  next  general  election. 

Whereas,  It  is  well  known  that  poverty,  thriftlessness,  vice, 
and  many  other  social  evils,  are  often  due  to  the  ignorance  and 
unfitness  of  individuals  to  compete  successfully  with  their  fellows 
in  efforts  to  make  a  livelihood,  and 

Whereas,  Ignorance  and  unfitness  are  usually  the  results  of 
limited  opportunities  for  education  of  a  practical  character,  and 

Whereas,  Otir  schools  are  seldom  equipped  for  instruction  in 
work  as  a  pr^mration  for  subsequent  vocations. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  is  convinced  that  all  institu- 
tions which  have  the  care  and  training  of  children  and  youths 
should  provide  systematic  instruction  along  home  and  vocational 
lines  as  a  preparation  for  remunerative  employment  whem  their 
wards  must  assume  responsibility  for  self-care^  and  further,  that 
the  preparation  of  ehildren  in  the  conmion  schools  having  civic 
responsibilities  should  be  made  as  practicable  as  possible  and  aim 
at  an  education  which  will  make  the  pupils  eflScient  of  hand  and 
brain  in  whatever  trade  or  vocation  may  be  chosen  as  a  life  work, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  grasp  industrial  opportunities. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  and  tie  Legislature,  and  be  furnished  to  the  press. 

Respectfidly  submitted  for  the  conamittee  by  the  chairman. 
Vol.  1  —  22 
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Mb.  IIebberd. —  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  Second  the  motion. 

MoNSiGNOR  Reilly. —  You  have  heard  the  motion,  duly  seo- 
ended,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ?  All  in  favor,  please  signify  by  saying  aye.  Contrary 
minded.     So  ordered. 

The  next  order  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee 
on  Organization. 

Mb.  Johnson. —  The  Committee  on  Organization  was  unable 
to  complete  its  report  and  submits  the  following  list  of  names 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Executive  Committee  may  call 
on  others  to  serve  on  committees.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  compelled  to  be  absent  this  evening,  so  she  has  asked 
me  to  make  the  report  for  the  committee.  For  president,  Robert 
W.  Hebberd,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president.  Miss  Mary  Hinkley  of 
Poughkeepsie ;  vice-president,  Rev.  Father  Slattery  of  Water- 
vliet ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Albert  Hessberg  of  Albany ;  secretary, 
C.  H.  Johnson  of  Albany;  treasurer,  David  A.  Thompson  of 
Albany. 

Executive  Committee. —  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  chairman, 
ex  officio,  Albany;  Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany;  James 
H.  Caldwell,  Troy;  Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Troy;  Edward  J.  Huft- 
sey,  Albany;  Rev.  Dr.  F.  Winslow  Adams,  Schenectady. 

Mb.  Johnson. —  Your  committee  also  suggests  that  next  year 
there  be  a  fifth  committee  which  shall  have  a  session,  a  com- 
mittee on  sex  hygiene,  with  Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw,  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  these  names  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Executive  Committee  may  add  names  to 
fill  out  the  various  committees. 

Db.  Hill. —  Second  the  motion. 

Monsignob  Reilly. —  You  have  heard  the  motion  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report  on  the  nominations.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  ?    If  so,  those  in  favor,  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 
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Contrary  minded.  The  report  is  adopted  and  the  names  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  filling  out  the  deficiencies  in  the  names  of  the  committees. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  regular  business  of  the  evening.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  meeting  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  Father  Slattery. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health. 

Eev.  Father  J.  T.  Slattery,  of  Watervliet,  Chairman :  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. —  I  am  moved  to-night  not  only  by  a  deep  sense 
of  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Health  of  this  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, but  by  a  still  deeper  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  which 
has  been  given  to  thi^  committee  —  a  responsibility,  I  venture  to 
assert  second  to  none,  exceeded  by  none.  In  imposing  upon  this 
committee  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  health  of  this  very  large  dis- 
trict there  has  also  been  given  to  us  the  duty  to  safeguard  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  community,  for  it  is  impossible  to  divorce  the 
one  from  the  other. 

A  deep  impression  was  made  upon  me  by  the  assertion  of  a 
noted  physician,  who,  in  a  recent  public  address,  claimed  that  his 
exceptionally  wide  experience  has  taught  him  that  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  pain  and  misery  in  the  world,  physical,  mental  and 
moral,  is  preventable.  If  that  extraordinary  statement  is  true  — 
and  a  little  serious  reflection  will  impress  us  that  it  is  —  then  it 
becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  all  thinking  men  and  women  to  bend 
every  energy  to  the  reduction  of  the  preventable  causes.  The 
Afiflociation  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  claim  in  their  annual 
report  just  published  that  630,000  deaths  in  this  country  during 
the  past  year,  were  preventable.  Here  surely  the  words  of  Seneca 
apply:  "  Man  does  not  die,  he  kills  himself." 

Recently  the  venerable  editor  of  the  Outlook  wrote:  "The 
church  was  the  first  distributor  of  charity  to  the  poor,  the  first 
builder  of  hospitals  and  asylums,  the  first  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  the  suffering,  the  first  founder  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  common  people,  and  it  is  the  church  which  has  sent  and  is 
still  sending  physicians  and  teachers  to  foreign  lands."  But,  my 
friends,  the  day  has  passed  when  to  the  church  alone,  without 
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the  cooperation  of  each  member  of  the  commimity,  can  be  rele- 
gated the  civic  and  religious  duty  of  raising  the  standard  of  the 
individual  and  thereby  raising  the  standard  of  the  citizen  and 
making  him,  by  reason  of  his  increased  efficiency,  a  more  valu- 
able asset  to  the  State.  Perhaps  I  can  give  a  little  illustration 
which  will  more  forcibly  serve  to  mark  this  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  world  to-day.  Recall  for  a  moment  that  quaint,  charming 
old  book  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  In  Stage  I,  right  in 
the  very  beginning  we  hear  the  unhappy  hero.  Christian,  unable 
to  release  himself  from  his  burden,  cry  out:  "  What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  "  Note  the  self -centered  thought  —  the  emphasis 
that  is  laid  on  the  ego  —  the  I,  as  if  the  field  of  his  activity 
must  begin  vrith  himself  and  end  there,  as  if  service  in  behalf  of 
others  were  no  essential  element  of  salvation.  A  writer  in  this 
age  of  altruism,  with  the  clear  vision  of  the  Christian  ideal, 
would  make  his  hero  realize  that  not  only  by  the  power  of 
religion  but  by  social  service,  its  practical  fruit,  can  relief  from 
the  burden  be  found.  And  his  hero  would  exclaim,  "  What  shall 
I  do  to  save  others  and  so  save  myself  ? "  And  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  Gtolden  Rule  followed  through  love  of  God,  he 
will  find  his  answer. 

There  is  now  a  nation-wide  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  that  we  here  to-night  are  pledged  to  do,  for  the  people 
are  at  last  realizing  that  "  not  for  himself  alone  doth  man  live/' 
that  protection  for  his  neighbor  is  reactive  and  beocwnes  pro 
tection  for  himself.  Private  societies,  states  and  even  the 
National  Grovemment  at  Washington,  are  actively  interested  in 
bettering  conditions  and  reforming  abuses.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  protect  the  people 
from  impure  drugs  and  fraudulent  nostrums;  but  Dr.  Aleberg, 
Dr.  Wiley's  successor,  declares  it  up  to  the  separate  states  to  make' 
the  pure  food  and  drug  problem  simple.  Each  state  can  pass 
and  enforce  laws  that  can  be  unified  with  those  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  practical  and 
active  interest  taken  by  women.  Already  the  Housewives' 
League,  which  practically  makes  every  member  an   inspector, 
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numbers  500,000,  and  certainly  rigid  inspection  is  necessary,  for 
right  here  in  Albany  Mxs.  Colson,  Chairman  of  the  Health  De- 
l>artnkent  of  the  Wcwnan's  Club,  r^)orts  most  startling  and  ap- 
palling results  from  the  bacteriological  tests  which  have  been 
made  of  our  milk  supply.  There  is  no  law  or  ordinance  regulat- 
ing dirt  in  milk.  Albany,  and  indeed  the  wh<^e  Capital  District, 
in  the  matter  of  food  protection  are  far  behind  other  cities  and 
places  of  the  State. 

We  generally  smile  in  amused  toleration  when  we  think  of 
those  early  Oreeks,  who  placed  the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  stomach, 
but  were  they  so  absurd  in  their  belief?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
machine  to  do  satisfactory  work  if  an  important  part  is  out  of 
order  ?  Can  the  average  man  see  clearly  to  follow  the  light  of  the 
high  ideals  of  true  manhood  if  he  is  handicapped  by  physical 
suffering  ?  Can  an  engine  be  driven  if  fuel  of  the  right  kind  is 
not  supplied  ?  Can  the  human  engine  do  its  work  if  fuel  of  the 
right  kind  in  the  shape  of  pure  food  is  not  furnished  ? 

I  think  we  may  roughly  divide  those  whose  condition  demands 
our  protection  and  investigation  into  three  classes: 

1.  Those  handicapped  by  birth,  the  sins  of  whose  fathers  have 
been  visited  upon  the  children  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generaticm. 

2.  Those  jAysically  fit,  but  whose  sphere  of  usefulness  is  re- 
stricted by  starvation  due  to  a  lack  of  a  living  wage,  or  to  mal- 
nutrition due  to  improper  feeding  caused  by  ignorance  of  food 
values  or  to  the  use  of  impure  foods. 

8.  These  downtrodden,  helpless,  hopeless  ones,  men,  women, 
and.  Oh,  the  shame  of  it !  —  little  childr^i  doomed  by  long  hours 
of  toil  to  a  cheerless,  dreary  existence  —  the  class  analogous  to 
the  wretched  peasants  painted  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  whose 
dull  animal-like  faces  of  patient,  dumb  submission  to  a  cruel  force 
they  understand  not,  haunt  us. 

Now,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  my  work  here  to-night  is  to 
point  out  to  you  briefly  these  cases  of  misery  and  their  cure  — 
or  I  should  say  to  recall  them  to  your  minds ;  for  a  society  com- 
posed of  such  intelligent  members  as  you  is  fully  conversant  with 
the  efforts  made  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those  unfortunate 
ones.    Suppose  I  take  them  up  in  the  order  I  have  already  used. 
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1.  What  is  being  done  for  those  handicapped  even  before  they 
saw  the  light  of  day  ?  Remember  they  did  not  ask  to  be  bom  and 
the  Commandment,  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  that  thou 
m'ayst  live  a  long  time  and  it  may  be  well  with  thee  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  \vill  give  thee,"  is  a  farce  to  them.' 
Length  of  days  can  never  be  their  heritage  since  begotten  by 
unholy  passion,  tainted,  crippled  or  deformed,  these  poor,  de- 
fenceless little  children  are  destined,  for  the  most  part,  to  early 
graves,  though  others  may  reach  middle  life  only  after  untold 
suffering.  Is  this  fact  or  fiction?  Visit  the  asylums  for  the 
blind.  Listen  to  the  doctors  there  who  will  tell  you  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  these  helpless  children  were  doomed  before  birth. 
Visit  onr  State  institutions  at  Syracuse  and  Sonyea  and  learn 
that  many  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics  there  got  their 
inheritance  from  their  dissolute  ancestors.  Visit  the  reforma- 
tories and  the  custodial  asylums.  See  that  wonderful  woman 
Dr.  Davis,  who  is  doing  so  much  pioneer  scientific  work  in  the 
Woman's  Reformatory  at  Bedford,  and  have  her  tell  you  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  immoral  and  unmoral  girls  intrusted  to 
her  care  are  mentally  defective.  See  Miss  Smith,  probation 
officer  of  the  Woman's  Night  Court  in  New  York  City,  and  have 
her  confirm  the  statement.  And  join  the  fast-growing  army  of 
thinking  men  and  women  who  demand  that  the  law  exclude  from 
marriage  those  who  are  a  m^iace  to  the  community,  as  being 
physically  and  morally  unfit  for  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood. On  this  broad  platform  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  and  the  race  may  unite  to  see  that  every  child 
may  have  as  his  birth-right  health.  If  we  set  to  work  to  arouse 
parents  to  their  duty  to  see  that  their  children,  far  from  being 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  functions  of  their  bodies, 
have  proper  instruction  in  this  matter  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that  they  have  training  to  honor  those  bodies  as  temples 
of  God ;  if  we  can  impress  upon  the  youth  of  our  State  that  "  life 
is  real,  that  life  is  earnest " —  that  "  no  man  lives  to  himself 
alone  " —  that  a  moment's  weak  indulgence,  mis-oalled  "  pleasure  " 
may  bring  a  life-time  of  regret  —  that  the  "  wages  of  sin  is 
death  " —  that  God  created  every  boy  and  girl  a  potential  father 
and  mother,  and  that  to  Him  they  must  answer  for  any  violation 
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of  His  creative  power  which  He  has  shared  with  them,  then  I 
think  our  Committee  will  not  have  been  appointed  in  vain.  We 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  make  needless  asylums  for  the 
insane,  prisons,  and  reformatories. 

2.  And  now  I  come  to  the  second  part,  the  part  where  you 
and  I  are  responsible,  where  the  poor,  yes  and  the  rich  too,  come 
in  all  simple  faith  to  buy  nourishment  that  their  Gk)d-given  bodies 
may  be  kept  in  a  condition  to  do  the  work  set  for  them  as  their 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  And  what  do  we  find  ? 
Fraud  and  deceit  and  overcharge  —  the  least  of  the  evils  —  the 
false  weight,  but  worst  of  all,  adulteration  of  food,  food  even  for 
babes,  whose  very  helplessness  is  in  itself  an  appeal  to  whatever 
is  innately  good  in  man  or  woman  —  adulteration  of  milk,  the 
very  life  of  the  child,  adulteration  of  sweetmeats,  that  little  ones 
so  eagerly  consume. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  that  punishment 
fit  the  crime. 

The  Medical  Journal  of  Boston  prints  the  following  ancient 
edict  relative  to  purveyors  of  impure  food  products,  discovered  by 
a  Parisian  antiquary  in  the  archives  of  Puy-de-Dome : 

"  Whosoever  shall  have  sold  watered  milk,  in  his  mouth  shall  be 
set  a  tube,  and  into  the  said  tube  shall  be  poured  the  watered  milk 
till  the  doctor  or  barber  there  present  shall  assert  that  the  culprit 
cannot  swallow  more  without  being  put  in  danger  of  his  days. 
Whosoever  shall  have  sold  butter  containing  turnips,  stones,  or 
any  other  foreign  substance  shall  be  seized  and  attached  in  very 
curious  manner  to  our  pillory  of  Pontet. 

"  Then  the  said  butter  shall  be  placed  on  his  head  till  the  sun 
shall  have  melted  it  completely,  and  in  the  meantime  the  children 
and  the  meaner  folk  of  the  village  shall  insult  him  with  such  out- 
rageous epithets  as  shall  please  them,  subject  to  the  respect  of 
God  and  his  Majesty.  Whosoever  shall  have  sold  evil  or  rotten 
^gs  shall  be  seized  by  the  body  and  exposed  in  our  pillory  of 
Pontet.  The  bad  eggs  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages, who  shall,  by  way  of  joyful  diversion,  throw  them  in  the 
face  of  the  culprit,  so  that  all  may  be  full  of  merriment  and 
laughter." 
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^  This  practical  making  of  the  pmiinhTHfint  to  fit  the  tirime," 
remarks  Dr.  Simoo  Bameh,  '^  doublleas  reanltal  more  surelj  in 
obedience  to  law  and  propriety  than  do  all  the  fines  and  destmc- 
tion  of  the  impure  food  in  these  days  of  leniency  to  cnlprite." 

Conld  yon,  in  your  mom^its  of  wildest  imagination  in  the  days 
when  you  rcvded  in  fairy  talea,  conceive  of  a  monster  or  an  ogre 
who  so  ruthlessly  devoured  little  diiildren,  trustful  little  childreB, 
as  the  present-day  seller  of  adulterated  milk  or  candy  i  It  seems 
so  inmieasurably  worse  to  hurt  a  little  child  because  he  has  sudi 
a  touching  confidence  in  the  world.  He  does  not  look  for 
treachery  —  he  is  not  prepared  to  combat  it  —  he  is  too  fresh 
from  God's  own  hand  to  know  suspicion  and  he  bas^  therefore, 
a  double  right  to  our  protection.  And  here  let  mo  say  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  He  who  said :  "  Suffer  little  dtildren  to  come 
unto  me,"  and  again,  "  He  that  shall  scandalize  one  of  these  little 
ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the 
depth  of  the  sea,"  will  exact  the  heaviest  penalty  from  these 
offenders,  who  have  been  the  cause  of  sliding  these  little  ones 
back  to  Him  before  their  time. 

3.  And  now  I  cometo  my  third  point  —  the  overworted  and 
the  underpaid  men  of  the  sweat  shops,  wom^i  and  the  little 
childr^i  of  the  factories,  the  mines  and  the  canneries. 

Think  of  the  condition  of  women  whose  strength  has  be^i  ex- 
hausted by  long  hours  of  toil  in  iite  factories,  who  have  suffered 
agony  that  only  a  woman  can  understand,  whose  right  to  happy 
motherhood  has,  perhaps,  been  destaroyed.  But  most  pitiful  of 
all  is  the  case  of  the  little  child  doomed  to  work  instead  of  play, 
doomed  to  face  the  grim  fight  for  existence,  while  still  the  days 
of  babyhood  are  with  him.  And  we  call  ourselves  a  "civilized 
nation !  "  Why,  away  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Working- 
Men's  Guilds  —  forerunners  of  ihe  labor  unions  of  to-day,  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  the  working  man,  and  when  he  died,  his 
widow  received  such  support  as  enabled  her  to  keep  her  children 
with  her.  She  was  not  pauperized  nor  was  she  compiled,  as  in 
the  present  day,  to  put  them  in  an  asylum. 

And  now  a  word  about  hospitals.  Let  us  give  our  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hebberd,  Secretary  of  the 
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State  Board  of  Charities,  who,  in  his  recent  report  reoommenda 
that  the  State  establish  district  ho^itals  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  Apart  from  tnj  other  consideration,  the  fact  that 
so  many  precious  lives  have  been  saved  by  Kaybrook  —  and 
countless  others  might  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  other 
Raybrooks  —  is  itself  a  compelling  reason  why  the  State  should 
build  district  institutions  for  the  care  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  150  years  ago  in  the 
Papal  States  tuberculosis  was  a  reportable  disease  and  all  clothing 
of  those  patients  had  to  be  burned.  In  the  Middle  Ages  leprosy 
was  as  common  as  tuberculosis  is  to-day;  yet  the  people,  by  sani- 
tary reflations,  practically  wiped  out  the  disease. 

I  cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  realize  that  it  is  only  by 
educating  the  masses  to  a  practical  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility that  public  health  can  be  preserved  through  the  efforts  of 
the  commimity  at  large.  As  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,  so  is  the  health  of  the  community  at  the  mercy  of  its 
most  careless  member. 

In  the  very  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the  section  on 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  held  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  *'  Whenever  we  find  animals,  large  or  small,  living  together 
in  something  like  cwnmunities,  there  is  always  a  rudimentary 
development  of  sanitation  and  hygiene.  They  care  for  their 
excreta  and  remove  it — they  care  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
quarters  —  they  remove  intruders  —  they  furnish  an  excellent 
example  of  what  men  must  do  when  crowded  together  in  confined 
quarters." 

"  Bees  always  go  out  of  the  hive  for  the  disposition  of  excreta 
and  special  arrangem^its  have  been  noted  for  the  prevention  of 
the  soiling  of  the  hives.  If  another  insect  gets  into  the  hive  it  is 
killed  and  if  its  body  cannot  be  removed  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  coating  of  wax.  If  a  mouse  gets  into  a  hive  it  is  stung  to 
death,  the  softer  portions  of  its  tissue  gradually  carried  out  and 
its  bones  incased  in  wax,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
hive  and  the  danger  to  themselves  that  the  bees  seem  to  know  by 
instinct  would  arise  from  decomposing  material." 
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Surely^  here  is  a  lesson  added  to  the  admonition  given  us  in 
the  Bible :  "  Go  to  the  ant,  O  sluggard,  and  consider  her  ways 
and  learn  wisdom,"  for  she,  too,  has  marvelous  ways  of  execution 
along  lines  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  —  but  time  presses  and 
I  cannot  pause  to  tell  you  more. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  this  century  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  "  Age  of  Altruism."  Some  are  pleased 
to  call  it  the  "  Age  of  Unrest  " —  a  good  name,  for  it  shows  that 
thinking  men  and  women  have  ceased  to  be  content  with  physical 
and  civic  conditions  as  they  are.  There  is  great  hope  when 
Christian  and  Jew,  agnostic  and  atheist  together  ask:  "What 
can  we  do  for  the  betterment  of  others  ? "  The  result  is  a 
country-wide  agitation  and  demand  for  pure  food,  for  sanitation, 
for  sanitary  and  hygienic  homes  and  workshops,  for  the  child's 
right  to  education  and  protection  and  development  during  the 
years  of  childhood  and  adolescence. 

We  are  here  for  only  a  brief  space,  for  the  span  of  life  is  short. 
Let  us,  then  while  we  have  the  golden  opportunity,  do  what  we 
can  to  make  lighter  the  burden  of  others  for,  as  a  wise  writer 
has  said :  "  When  a  man  dies  all  the  trappings,  that  have  con- 
cealed the  real  man  are  torn  away  —  he  is  judged  entirely  by 
what  he  has  done  for  others.  With  the  disillusionment  of  the 
end  of  life  the  true  inwardness  of  his  character  appears  and  it  is 
the  man  who  has  helped  others  whom  we  look  upon  as  the  best 
type  of  the  raca" 

The  founder  of  Canis,  now  Keyes  College,  Cambridge,  gives 
us  a  quaint  message  in  old  English,  which  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  to-night. 

"  Man  beyng  borne  not  for  his  owne  use  and  commoditie  alone 
but  also  for  the  common  benefite  of  many,  he  whiche  in  this  world 
is  worthy  of  lyve  ought  to  always  have  his  whole  minde  and  in- 
tente  geven  to  profite  others."    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  We  start  to-night,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  the  first  paper  on  Health  Conditions  in  New  York  State  by 
a  real  authority.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr. 
Fronczak  to  you. 
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Health  Conditions  in  New  York  State. 

Db.  Francis  E.  Fronczak,  Department  of  Health,  Buffalo. — 
"  Public  Health  "  is  the  subject  before  us  for  discussion  at  this 
evening's  conference.  It  is  my  intention  to  devote  my  entire  ad- 
dress to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  "Special  Public 
Health  Commission,"  the  bills  of  which  have  been  introduced  in 
the  L^slature  to-day,  appointed  by  Governor  Sulzer  on  January 
10,  1913. 

The  purpose  of  this  "  Special  Public  Health  Commission,"  as 
announced  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  is  "  collating  facts, 
receiving  suggestions  and  making  such  recommendations  as  may 
seem  fitting  with  regard  to  what  changes,  if  any,  are  at  this  time 
advisable  in  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to,  and  affecting  the 
public  health  and  in  public  health  administration." 

The  commission  which  is  composed  of  eight  men,  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent one,  consisting  of  philanthropists,  humanitarians,  altruists, 
public  health  and  social  workers,  known  not  only  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  but  some  of  them  having  a  nation-wide  and 
even  an  international  reputation. 

In  their  report  of  February  15th,  addressed  to  the  Governor, 
they  have  made  a  number  of  reconmiendations  and  suggestions 
whereby  the  health  laws  of  this  State  may  be  improved  upon. 
New  York  is  the  Empire  State  of  the  nation  —  it  is  great  in  every 
direction,  in  number  of  people,  in  wealth,  in  its  charitable  work, 
but,  unfortunately,  by  a  chain  of  circumstances,  it  is  weak  in 
what  should  be  the  strongest  link  in  the  efficiency  of  the  State  ad- 
ministration, viz. :  in  its  public  health  laws. 

After  reading  his  Excellency's,  the  Governor's,  message  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  report  of  this  commission  to  the  Governor,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Governor  Sulzer  had  done 
nothing  more  in  his  entire  career  as  a  statesman  and  the  chief 
executive  of  this  great  commonwealth,  the  citizens  of  this  State 
should  be  placed  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  him  and  will 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
pay, in  giving  the  subject  of  public  health  his  attention,  by  ap- 
pointing this  commission  and  recommending  that  the  practicable 
suggestions  of  the  commission  be  enacted  into  laws  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  bill  was  introduced  to-day,  and  I  understand 
•?very  i^ffort  will  be  made  to  have  it  passed. 
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Xo  doubt,  all  of  you  have  read,  both  the  message  of  Governor 
Sulzer  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  However, 
there  are  certain  matters  which  I  specially  desire  to  take  up  with 
you  this  evening. 

Appearing  before  the  commission  at  their  request,  I  made  cer- 
tain suggestions  which  I  thought  would  tend  to  improve  the 
present  health  laws,  among  them  being  the  following: 

That  a  State  health  commissioner  should  be  a  physician  who 
had  experience  in  public  health  matters;  for  no  practicing  phy- 
sician, or  one  who  has  little  superficial  knowledge  of  prev^itive 
medicine,  would  be  able  to  grasp  the  work  of  such  vast  magnitude 
as  guarding  the  health  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  many  great 
and  complicated  subjects  which  come  before  him.  He  should  de- 
vote substantially  all  of  his  time  to  his  c^ce  and  his  salary  should 
be  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  per  annmn.  The  term  of  (Mce 
should  be  quite  a  long  one  extending  for  a  period  of  years,  and 
he  should  not  be  removed  because  of  the  political  exigencies  which 
might  arise  but  for  good  and  snfficieit  reasons,  such  as  inefficiency 
in  office  or  others  which  I  need  not  mention  at  this  time  or  place, 
which  would  indicate  that  his  removal  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Grovemor's  Special  Public  Health  Commission,  after  hav- 
ing taken  statements  at  hearings  comprising  836  typewritten 
pages,  having  received  suggestions  and  information  from  over 
three-score  people  at  ten  public  hearings  at  IJfew  York,  Albany 
and  Buffalo,  after  having  communicated  with  over  a  thousand 
health  officers  and  seeking  information  in  such  other  sources  as 
they  deemed  wise,  ju»t  and.  proper,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  term  of  office  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health  should 
be  six  years;  his  salary  $10,000;  that  he  should  be  either  a 
physician  or  a  recognized  authority  on  public  health  matters, 
and,  I  wquld  add,  in  all  directions  of  preventive  medicine,  and 
should  not  bo  permitted  to  practice  medicine  or  pursue  any  oth«r 
occupation  which  mi^t  interfere  with  his  official  duties. 

From  my  long  experience  as  a  health  officer  for  about  eight 
years  of  a  town  in  which  there  were  two  villages,  and  furthw  ex- 
perience of  a  first  class  city  of  almost  half  a  million  population, 
I  can  state  that  I  believe  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  State 
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Health  Commissioner  should  be  like  that  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Appeals,  viz. :  14  years.  My  reasons 
lor  advising  this  apparently  long  term  of  office  are  these:  first, 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  him  to  learn  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  be  able  to  grasp  the  many  complications 
which  arise  in  public  health  work.  Second,  he  should  have  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  carry  out  hia  program  and  policies  and. 
he  should  not  be  bound  by  any  ties  of  ephemeral  friendship, 
politics  or  any  others,  in  enforcing  and  carrying  out  the  law. 
This  he  could  not  do  if  the  term  of  office  were  short  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  being  turned  out  of  office  more  than  probable. 
The  term  of  ten  to  fourteen  years  would  remove  him  from  all 
such  matters  as  I  have  indicated,  and  a  man  who  had  previous  ex- 
perience in  public  health  matters  could  in  that  time  place  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  head  not  only  of  all  our  states  of  the 
Union  but  of  any  country  in  the  whole  world. 

The  law  certainly  should  provide  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
not  practice  medicine  or  follow  any  other  occupation  which  might 
interfere  with  his  official  duties.  No  one  can  consistently  serve 
two  masters  at  the  same  time,  the  public  weal  and  private  inter- 
esxs. 

There  is  another  reason  why  there  should  be  an  extended  term 
of  office  because  the  commissioner  under  the  law  would  have  to 
drop  all  his  practice  and  if  his  term  of  office  were  say,  four  or  six 
years,  after  the  termination  of  this  period,  he  would  be  almost  in 
the  position  of  a  person  who  had  just  begun  to  practice  medicine, 
his  former  patients  would  be  distributed  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  and  he  would  have  to  start  anew,  and  for  a  time,  at 
least  and  under  the  present  conditions,  he  would  have  a  very  hard 
field  to  hoe  in  making  a  respectable  living  out  of  the  practice  of 
medicine;  hence,  the  period  should  be  long  and  the  salary  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  most  capable  men  to  this  office.  From  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  experience,  I  know  that  at  present  every 
health  officer,  both  State  and  city,  who  is  devoting  his  entire  time 
to  his  office  is  spending  his  own  money  in  addition  to  his  salary 
and  when  his  term  of  office  expires,  he  is  very  often  in  a  pitiable 
financial  condition  unless  quite  wealthy  when  he  went  into  office. 
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The  commissioner  should  be  surrounded  by  good  and  experi- 
enced advisers  forming  an  advisory  board,  and  it  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  the  new  law  will  provide  for  a  State  public  health  coun- 
cil, consisting  both  of  laymen  and  physicians,  men  connected  with 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education,  a  representative  from 
a  first  or  second  class  city,  and  by  members  appointed  by  the 
•  Governor.  It  is  only  hoped  that  the  ex-officio  members  attend  the 
meetings  and  take  interest  in  the  work,  otherwise  they  are  worse 
than  useless ;  my  experience  with  ex-oflScio  members  was  always  a 
very  sad  one. 

As  the  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  meet 
once  a  week  with  the  chiefs  of  the  nine  bureaus  into  which  the 
Health  Department  is  divided  to  consider  the  various  phases  of 
public  health  work  of  the  city.  I  tell  them  of  my  plans,  consult 
with  them  on  important  matters  of  the  bureau  work  and  advise 
with  them  on  the  policy  of  the  department,  and  I  feel  that  such 
kitchen  cabinet  meetings,  as  they  are  called,  or  coimcils,  are  a 
most  excellent  procedura 

But  here  are  men  who  are  in  the  department  who  must  come  to 
the  meeting  and  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  department 
directly.  If  the  same  can  be  done  with  the  ex-officio  members 
from  other  departments,  then  the  new  State  Health  Council  will 
be  a  success,  otherwise  a  flat  failure,  and  only  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy  trying  to  get  them  to  meetings. 

In  my  remarks  before  the  Special  Public  Health  Commission, 
I  said : 

"  The  health  officers  of  the  various  conmiunities  should  be  in 
closer  contact  than  they  are  at  present  with  the  State  Health  Com- 
missioner and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  means  of  having 
either  the  county  health  officer  or  district  sanitary  supervisor  who 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  community  or  district 
with  the  exception  of  cities  of  the  first  class  contained  therein. 
The  coimty  health  officer  or  district  sanitary  supervisor  should  be 
the  direct  connecting  link  between  the  health  officer  of  a  small 
town  or  village  and  the  State  Department  at  Albany." 

The  Conmiission  recommends  that  the  State  outside  of  the  city 
of  New  York  be  divided  into  at  least  twenty  sanitary  districts, 
New  York  being  the  only  city  exempted  from  this  part  of  the  law. 
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I  certainly  would  exclude  also  the  city  of  Buffalo,  because  both 
of  these  cities  are  far  in  advance  of  the  present  State  health  work 
and  even  with  the  reorganization,  will  be  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  State.  Buffalo  has  recently  advanced  with  great  leaps  and 
bounds  and  therefore  should  not  be  classed  with  the  smaller  cities 
of  the  State  in  the  health  regulations. 

There  should  be  the  greatest  latitude  for  home  rule  in  the  cities, 
enabling  them  to  enact  ordinances  applicable  to  home  or  local 
conditions.  Having  had  the  experience  of  several  years  on  a 
town  board  of  health,  I  certainly  believe  that  the  town  and  vil- 
lage boards  of  health  should  be  merged  with  the  town  and  vil- 
lage boards.  Certainly,  the  citizen  member  of  the  town  boards  of 
health  should  be  eliminated,  as  I  never  could  see  the  necessity  of 
the  addition  of  such  a  member  unless  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  someone  a  chance  to  earn  a  fee  for  attending  such  board 
meetings. 

Besides,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  as  has  been  shown  during 
the  Commission's  investigation,  meetings  of  the  boards  of  health 
do  not  amount  to  very  much  and  often  are  only  a  source  of  inter- 
ference with  health  work  progress.  The  health  officers  of  towns 
and  villages,  should  be  appointed  from  a  list  for  which  an  exami- 
nation has  been  conducted,  in  order  to  establish  the  qualification 
of  the  candidate ;  as  it  is,  in  many  towns  and  villages,  the  health 
officer  has  no  idea  of  his  duties  and  if  he  has,  seldom  performs 
them.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Health  through  the  county 
health  officer  or  district  sanitary  supervisor  would  be  able  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  these  health  officers,  and  judge  of 
their  efficiency  and  of  their  endeavors  to  correct  conditions  det- 
rimental to  public  health. 

Having  had  the  experience  of  five  years  as  civil  service  com- 
missioner of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  not 
always  the  best  men  in  any  profession  or  trade  that  make  appli- 
cation and  try  the  examination,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  in  all 
honestly  conducted  civil  service  examinations,  the  poor  ones 
always  fall  by  the  wayside;  so  we  will  at  least  get  men  on  the 
lists  who  do  not  fall  below  standard  requirements.  Of  course, 
these  health  officers  must  be  paid  better  than  they  are  being  paid 
at  present.     The  farce  of  paying  a  health  officer  of  a  community 
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as  high  as  $3  per  year  certainly  should  be  stopped.  There  should 
be  a  minimum  per  capita  allowance  and  his  duties  to  include  the 
examination  of  children  for  child  labor  certifications,  the  exaxni- 
nation  of  those  who  come  under  the  present  State  law,  looking 
after  quarantine,  making  diagnoses,  treating  patients  suffering 
with  contagious  diseases,  looking  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  village  or  town.  The  man  who  is  so  handsomdy  paid  as  at 
$3  per  annum,  certainly  has  not  very  much  to  ^icourage  him  to 
devote  any  time  or  energy  towards  the  work  he  is  supposed  to 
perform. 

The  health  officer  of  a  town  or  village,  if  he  shows  any  interest 
in  his  work,  will  make  a  survey  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  ihe 
territory  within  his  jurisdiction.  Certainly  he  diould  examine 
all  schocd  children  and  look  out  for  communicable  diseases  that 
might  appear  anumg  the  scholars  in  the  town  during  the  year. 
Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  passing  immediately  a  gen«^  med- 
ical school  inspection  act,  whereby  every  school  would  be  locdced 
after  by  a  medical  school  inspector  who  might  be  the  health  c&oer 
of  the  community  but  not  necessarily  sa  This  inspection  ^ould 
be  such  as  it  is  in  'the  city  of  Buffalot,  for  instance,  where  we  look 
after  not  only  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  but  also  our 
medical  school  inspectors  report  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
school  buildings  and  surroundings,  give  popular  lectures,  not  only 
to  the  children  and  teachers  but  also  to  the  parents  on  matters 
pertaining  to  public  health.  My  experience  pioves  that  these 
popular  lectures  are  not  only  well  attended  b|ut  bear  most  excel- 
lent fruit.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  we  are  conducting  almost 
daily  lectures  in  the  schools,  before  teachers  associations,  n[K>tbers 
clubs,  church  associations  and  wherever  we  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. I,  myself,  or  some  one  connected  with  the  department 
of  health  appears  at  the  various  meetings  to  give  necessary  in- 
structions on  anything  which  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
health  department  by  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  and  therdy 
reduce  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  tiie  community. 

The  health  officer  should  also  be  the  custodian  of  the  vital  statis- 
tics, records  of  communicable  diseases  and  have  a  full  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths.  In  this  State,  it  is  impossible  almost 
to  bury  a  body  without  the  fact  being  so  recorded  in  the  office  of 
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the  local  health  office  or  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  and  later 
in  the  State  Department  of  Health,  but  as  for  births,  the  present 
laws  are  certainly  not  enforced.  There  are  certain  communities 
where  the  death  rate  far  exceeds  the  birth  rate,  but  apparently 
only,  the  deaths  being  reported  and  registered,  the  births  not. 
The  particular  district  comprising  Albany,  Cohoes,  Troy  and 
Watervliet  has  time  and  time  again  shown  more  deaths  than 
births.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion in  these  cities  consists  to  a  great  extent,  of  unmarried  women, 
but  my  explanation  is  that  it  is  due  in  a  lar^  measure  to  the 
failure  in  the  reporting  of  births.  We  had  the  same  experience 
in  Buffala 

When  I  became  health  commissioner  three  years  ago,  the  total 
number  of  births  reported  would  hardly  reach  8,000 ;  at  present, 
we  have  reports  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  thousand  per  month  and 
sometimes  more  than  that  number.  I  do  not  think  this  is  due  to 
any  special  fertility  at  the  present  time  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  births  are  more  fully  reported. 

Theee  are  the  methods  which  we  employ  in  order  to  obtain 
better  knowledge  of  births :  We  check  up  all  deaths  of  infants  up 
to  the  age  of  two  years  and  see  if  their  births  are  recorded.  If 
not,  we  send  for  the  parents,  ascertain  the  name  of  the  attending 
physician  or  midwife,  notify  them  to  come  to  the  office  and  learn 
why  the  birth  was  not  recorded.  If  no  satisfactory  explanation 
is  made,  or  if  the  offense  is  a  repeated  erne,  the  case  is  sent  to  the 
Corp<M^ti<Ma  Counsel  for  prosecution  and  the  physician  or  mid- 
wife is  given  an  opportunity  to  say  "(rood  morning.  Judge." 
The  reports  have  been  more  than  satisfactory  since  within  four 
years  the  reported  births  have  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

Another  method  is  to  go  to  the  churches.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, and  look  over  the  baptismal  records  and  compare  them  with 
our  rep6]H6  and  proceed  with  those  who  have  not  been  reported 
in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  before. 

Another  way  to  have  complete  birth  registration  would  bo  to 
require  a  certificate  of  age  when  a  child  enters  school,  such  certifi- 
cate to  be  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics.  Within 
a  very  short  time,  you  would  see  a  great  improvement  in  the 
registration  of  births  throughout  the  State.     Certified  birth  eerti&'- 
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cates  should  be  required  from  the  r^istrars  before  children  can 
obtain  their  certificates  for  work  in  factories  and  mercantile  es- 
tablishments. There  should  also  be  required  a  birth  certificate 
before  admission  to  civil  service  and  other  examinations,  or  before 
a  person  is  permitted  to  qualify  for  public  c^ce.  These  are  some 
of  the  methods  which  would  bring  about  a  more  complete  r^is- 
tration  and  the  parents  would  demand  of  the  attendants  to  comply 
with  the  registration  law. 

While  on  the  subject  of  births,  the  quesftion  of  midwives  comes 
up  for  consideration.  There  are  many,  many  women  who  under 
no  circumstances  would  permit  a  physician  to  attend  them  in  con- 
finement ;  there  are  others  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  professional 
services  rendered  by  a  physician  and  besides  the  midwife  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  nurse,  cook,  maid,  washerwoman,  very  often  for  a 
fortnight  after  the  confinement.  Tradition  or  custom  of  a  coun- 
try from  which  mothers  come  calls  for  the  attendance  of  a  mid- 
wife and  no  other  person  at  a  confinement.  Hence,  the  State  can- 
not, at  the  present  time,  do  away  with  the  midwives,  but  the  State 
has  a  right  to  regulate  their  qualifications.  There  eihould  be  a 
certain  standard  before  one  would  be  permitted  to  study  mid- 
wifery and  the  examination  for  licensing  should  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  by  a  board 
of  midwifery  examiners  similar  to  that  of  the  physicians,  den- 
tists, pharmacists,  etc.  At  present,  the  laws  are  different  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  State;  some  counties,  as  for  instance,  Erie  and 
New  York,  have  special  laws  and  special  boards  of  midwifery ;  if 
applicant  passes  the  examination  and  receives  a  license  in  one 
county,  and  goes  to  another,  her  license  is  valueless.  The  mid- 
wives  should  have  not  only  a  thorough  theoretical  but  also  a  prac- 
tical examination  and  should  be  particularly  examined  as  to  their 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  cleanliness.  Experience  shows  that 
the  death  rate  of  children  and  mothers  attended  by  midwives  is 
much  higher  than  that  by  physicians,  due  to  sepsis. 

I  consider  this  the  most  important  subject  that  should  be  taken 
up  by  our  legislature  in  their  reform  of  the  Public  Health  Laws. 

The  tuberculosis  law  needs  amendments  and  strengthening  in 
various  ways ;  at  present  only  the  physician  is  supposed  to  report 
to  the  health  dficer  the  persons  under  observation  who  appear  to 
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be  suifering  from  tuberculosis.  I  believe  that  more  cases  of  sus- 
pected tuberculosis  are  reported  by  nurses,  landlords  and  laymen 
than  by  physicians  who,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  patients,  refuse  and  fail  to  report  cases  of  existing  tuber- 
culosis. Not  only  this  but  our  vital  statistics  are  faulty  or  on  ac- 
count of  faulty  cause  of  death  being  given  when  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  the  deceased  suffered  from  tuberculosis.  Such 
records  are  worthless  for  any  purpose. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me. 
While  we  by  various  provisions  may  remove  and  detain  people 
suffering  from  certain  diseases  like  smallpox,  of  whom  there  are 
very  few  in  this  State  and  who  are  of  less  danger  to  the  com- 
munity than  tuberculosis,  yet,  we  do  nothing  to  segregate  the 
vicious  and  careless  tubercular  patient.  Only  the  removal  of  all 
foci  of  infection  of  tuberculosis  will  stop  the  spread  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  A  careful  tubercular  patient  is  not  a  danger  to 
his  family  or  to  the  community,  but  a  careless,  vicious,  negligent, 
spitting  patient,  certainly  should  be  detained  and  segregated.  In 
the  new  temporary  hospital  for  advanced  tuberculosis  in  Buffalo, 
I  have  had  provision  made  whereby  patients  of  the  character 
described  will  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  misdemeanor  and  sent 
to  our  hospital  and  detained  there.  They  will  be  segregated  from 
the  other  advanced  cases  in  order  to  remove  any  danger  of  leading 
astray  the  unfortunate  but  careful  and  law-abiding  patient.  This 
almost  criminal  class  of  tubercular  cases  should  be  treated  as  they 
deserve  in  modem,  properly  equipped  institutions,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  spread  broadcast  the  seeds  of  infection  whose 
harvester  will  be  death. 

As  for  the  incipient  tubercular  patients,  the  State  should  pro- 
vide for  a  suflScient  number  of  beds  where  they  may  be  looked 
after  properly.  The  incipient  tubercular  patient  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  way  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
we  treat  those  suffering  from  insanity,  incipient  or  otherwise. 
There  should  be  not  local  but  State  supervision  and  certainly 
the  institution  for  Incipient  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  at  Eay- 
brook  has  not  at  present  sufficient  accommodations  and  the  neces- 
sary room  even  for  a  small  number  of  those  who  desire  entrance 
for  treatment.  A  lengthy  paper  could  be  prepared  on  this  phase 
of  the  public  health  question  alone. 
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When  I  appeared  before  the  GovemOT's  Special  Public  HeaUh 
Commission,  my  remarits  included  the  following: 

"  In  every  district  there  should  be  maintained  laborartx^ries  for 
the  rapid  examination  of  cultures,  of  sputum,  of  the  blood  and  in 
certain  much  mooted  cases,  even  of  excreta.  If  it  would  not  be 
feasible  for  the  State  to  have  such  bacteriological  and  chemical 
laboratories,  make  contracts  or  agreements  with  municipalities 
which  maintain  an  up-to-date  laboratory  so  that  tliey  may  attend 
to  this  important  work.  At  present,  it  sometimes  takes  several 
days  to  find  out  whether  or  not  a  child  is  suffering  from  diphtheria 
or  a  streptococcus  infection;  diagnosis  and  treatm^it  for  either 
being  quite  important  and  quite  different.'^ 

I  notice  that  the  Special  Public  Health  Commission  has  abso- 
lutely and  fully  concurred  with  me.  I  feel  very  highly  compli- 
mented, as  the  commission  not  only  agreed  with  me  on  this 
particular  subject,  but  has  followed  very  closely  the  line  of  sugges- 
tions offered  by  me.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  and  probable  duit 
others  had  expressed  the  same  Tiews.  Its  an  old  adage  about  the 
"  great  minds  and  the  same  stream." 

There  must  be  more  hospitals  in  the  State  for  contagious  dis- 
eases and  these  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health.  They  should  be  inspected  often  and  well; 
their  ccmdition  and  requirements  reported  to  the  authorities  re- 
sponsible  for  their  maintenance  and  there  should  be  a  g^ieral 
(State  law  or  a  State  Health  Department  regulation  as  to  the 
methods  of  their  administration.  One  bed  to  2,000  population 
is  certainly  indicated  if  we  desire  to  stamp  out  or  prevent 
epidemics. 

The  regulations  of  the  division  of  communicable  diseases  of 
the  present  State  Health  Department  can  be  strengtiiened  and  the 
health  crfficer  who  will  not  forthwith  report  to  the  county  or  di- 
vision health  oflSicer,  if  such  be  created,  or  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health  at  Albany  as  constituted  at  present,  ought  to  be  repri- 
manded for  the  first  off^ise  and  if  repeated,  he  should  be  r«novcd 
from  office  and  prosecuted,  as  no  doubt,  that  the  pveaent  method  of 
controlling  preventable  disease  in  a  manner  does  not  prevent,  does 
not  speak  well  for  either  our  health  laws  or  those  enforcing  ih&SL 
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The  health  officer  in  rural  communities,  when  he  finds  on  any 
dairy  farm  a  case  of  contagious  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc,  should  find  out  the  place  to  which 
the  milk  is  shipped  and  notify  the  health  officer  of  that  community 
by  wire,  so  that  immediate  steps  may  be  taken  to  protect  that 
ooomiunity,  were  it  a  town,  village  or  a  city,  from  the  impending 
danger.  Many  a  fatal  case  which  might  result  from  this  neglect 
of  notification  could  be  prevented.  I  have  spoken  at  length  on 
this  feature  and  the  protecting  of  the  supply  of  potable  waters  in 
my  address  "  Health  Work  Progress  in  America,"  before  the 
Public  Heahh  Association  in  Washington  last  September. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  a  thorough  inspection  of 
dairies  would  be  the  means  of  saving  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
children  dying  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  if  only  proper  precaution- 
ary measures  would  be  undertaken  and  observed. 

There  should  be  a  control  of  venereal  diseases.  There  are  vari- 
ous methods  prepared  whereby  the  spread  of  these  might  be  pre- 
vented as  much  as  possible. 

There  should  be  a  better  supervision  and  care  of  the  Indians  on 
our  reservations.  The  experience,  not  only  ours  but  of  the 
federal  authorities,  indicate  that  these  national  wards  of  ours  are 
certainly  not  looked  after  as  they  should  be  so  far  as  their  health 
ia  cmicemed.  We  certainly  ought  to  protect  them  better  in  this 
State  than  we  do  at  present. 

There  should  also  be  a  law  which  would  protect  the  health 
officers  against  law  suits  when  he  carries  out  the  law  in  good  faith, 
for  if  he  wins  out  in  the  courts,  he  has  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable notoriety.  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the  com- 
mission and  is  in  line  with  the  s^uggestion  offered  by  myself  and 
others,  especially  the  Xew  York  State  Sanitary  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  cases  the  health  officer  and 
the  health  boards  do  not  carry  out  provisions  of  the  law  or  take  no 
action  on  various  subjects.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
or  the  supervising  sanitary  officer  or  county  health  officer,  if 
created,  should  have  absolute  power  to  act  without  any  unnecessary 
red  tape  and  correct  conditions. 
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I  have  but  scratched  the  surface  of  the  changes  indicated  A 
good  sized  library  could  be  written  on  the  subject  "  Public 
Health  "  which  is  before  us  this  evening.  I  have  not  even  men- 
tioned to-night  some  very  important  objects  such  as  sewage  dis- 
posal, water  pollution,  typhoid  fever;  I  have  not  touched  the 
housing  question,  the  physical  examinaticm  of  people  about  to  be 
married  and  many,  many  others. 

The  present  "  sanitary  crazy  quilt,"  said  to  be  a  complete  codifi- 
cation of  public  health  laws  ought  to  be  entirely  rewritten,  recodi- 
fied and  changed  in  accordance  with  modern  progress  of  prevent- 
ive medicine,  carried  out  without  fear  or  favor  and  then  only 
can  we  hope  for  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  morbidity  and  mortality 
rates  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  The  discussion  to  be  opened  upon  this  paper 
of  this  progressive  and  zealous  physician  will  be  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Frederic  C.  Curtis  of  Albany. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Curtis,  Albany:  Mr.  Chairman. —  After 
this  so  complete  analysis  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Buf- 
falo and  in  the  little  time  that  I  have,  I  will  only  say  that  I  can 
speak  in  approval  and  commendation  of  all  that  he  has  said  in  not 
only  following  out  what  the  proposed  rearrangement  of  public 
health  1^'slation  shall  be,  but  in  some  other  suggestions  which  he 
has  made. 

It  occurred  to  me  in  the  few  moments  which  are  given  me  to 
speak  on  this  subject  that  I  would  like  to  say  first  a  word  which 
may  be  informing  to  some  extent  on  what  the  work  of  public 
health  has  been  in  the  State.  The  State  Board  of  Health  was 
established  in  1880.  It  began  under  the  direction  of  a  man 
eminent  in  sanitary  work,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  who  had  given  his 
life  to  that.  Naturally,  its  beginning  was  tentative;  it  had  to 
feel  its  way  to  find  its  work.  There  was  a  beginning  in  collect- 
ing vital  statistics  and  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  studying  the 
health  conditions  of  the  State  and  bringing  into  operation  a 
machinery  not  only  of  itself  finding  its  own  work,  but  the  effecting 
that  which  was  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  the  law,  the 
establishment  of  a  local  board  of  health  in  every  town  and  village 
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and  city  in  the  State.  Naturally,  such  work  was  not  immediately 
entered  upon.  Very  soon  there  came  in  that  secondary  work  of 
instruction,  eventually  in  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  of  mortal- 
ity statistics,  and  from  that,  as  the  work  has  developed  and  has 
grown  until  to-day  in  varied  ways  the  public  has  been  reached 
and  its  interest  enlisted. 

Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see  a  body  such  as  this  of  peo- 
ple concerned  with  the  public  health.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it 
is  the  outcome  of  the  interest  which  in  recent  years  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  has  taken  in  pushing  out  amongst  the  people 
instruction  in  public  health  work.  The  people  are  generally  be- 
coming alive  to  this  most  important  topic,  the  importance  of 
which  was  so  well  outlined  by  the  chairman  this  evening. 

This  time  of  beginning  was  a  momentous  period  in  the  matter 
of  public  health  history.  It  was  almost  contemporaneous  with 
the  development  of  micro-organisms  as  related  to  disease.  In 
1881,  Koch  published  his  fundamental  researches  in  the  Patho- 
genic Bacteria,  those  which  are  related  to  disease.  In  1882,  he* 
discovered  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  announced  his  discovery  in 
1884.  In  the  same  year,  1884,  Klebs  brought  to  our  knowledge 
the  diphtheria  bacillus,  known  as  the  Klebs-Loefler  bacillus.  I 
remember  very  well  my  early  work,  for  I  have  been  connected 
almost  from  the  beginning  more  or  less  actively  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  and  our  attempts  in 
going  out  to  investigate  the  causes  for  the  existence  of  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria,  of  trying  to  find  out  (and  that  is  all  any  investi- 
gator can  do)  all  the  facts  that  surrounded  the  outbreak  and  of 
the  individual  persons  connected  with  it.  Damp  cellars,  potato 
mold,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  we  found  associated  with  the 
disease,  we  recorded,  made  note  of,  and  gave  them  such  value  as 
they  had  until  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  itself,  and  in  that 
way  outlining  clearly  and  distinctly  the  cause  of  the  disease  and 
its  method  of  propagation.  In  1884,  the  typhoid  bacillus  was 
proven  to  be  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever. 

Now,  you  see,  this  laboratory  research  opened  up  an  extraor- 
dinary field  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  public  health  and 
all  that  it  has  grown  to  be.  It  has  come  to  be  largely  based  upon 
that  which  has  been  almost  its  contemporary  in  development. 
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Then  there  has  come  in  more  recently  the  developm^it  of  the 
anti-toxins;  those  of  diphtheria,  then  of  later  time  the  tjph<Hd, 
means  of  reaching  in  similar  fashion  the  control  of  these  diseases. 

iSince  1880  the  population  of  the  State  has  practically  doubled. 
In  1880^  the  popiilati<Hi  was  not  far  fnnn  five  millions.  It  is  not 
far  from  ten  millions  to-day,  and  that  ha&  gone  along  with  this. 

To  encourage  us  a  bit  in  our  initerest  and  work  in  this  subject, 
I  prepared  a  table  here  of  five  year  periods  of  the  average  pecula- 
tion iofr  each  five  year  period,  the  average  deaths  per  year,  and 
certain  important  diseases,  to  Aow  in  some  fashicm  the  effect  per- 
haps of  preventive  medicine,  at  least  the  accomplishm^it  secured 
by  it.  At  any  rate,  to  show  as  they  clearly  do  the  diminuti<xi  in 
the  amount  of  the  preventaMe  disease.  We  bemoan  seriously  the 
amount  as  it  is  now.  It  does  us  good  to  look  back  and  see  what 
the  past  was.  If  we  complain  of  dirty  streets  in  Albany,  let  us 
look  back  for  ten  years  and  see  what  they  were  dien,  and  let  us 
not  forget  how  much  we  have  advanced. 

Now,  without  going  into  the  detail  of  that  table,  let  me  cmly 
summarize  it  in  a  few  words.  There  has  been  an  actual  increase, 
as  I  said,  of  100  per  cent,  in  populaticm.  The  actual  death  in- 
crease has  been  50  per  cent  It  has  increased  from  a  death  rate 
of  17  per  thousand  population  to  one  of  15  last  year,  which  means 
easily  a  saving  of  certainly  not  less  than  10,000  lives.  In  typhoid 
fever  there  has  been  an  actual  reduction,  a  reduction  in  ten  years 
oi  400  deaths  in  this  State.  This  has  been  largely  a  city  saving 
for  it  is  in  the  cities  that  the  control  of  typhoid  fever  can  be 
especially  reached.  The  condition*  upon  which  it  depends  are 
too  intangible  in  the  country.  We  can  put  our  finger  directly 
npon  them  in  the  city,  and  it  has  been  in  the  main  a  city  improve- 
ment. There  has  been  a  reduction  from  27  per  hundred  thou- 
sand population  to  one  last  year  of  but  14  per  hundred  thousand 
population.  But  not  considering  the  population  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  from  1.4  per  cent  of  all  deaths  to  one  of  0.8  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths.  Diphtheria  has  shown 
a  marvelous  decrease,  disregarding  population  entirely,  from  a 
mortality  of  6,000  deaths  thirty  years  ago  to  one  of  less  than 
2,000  last  year.  For  the  first  time  this  State  fell  below  2,000  in 
the  mortality  from  diphtheria.     One  can  easily  see  with  an  in- 
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creased  population  what  per  capita  betterment  has  been  seeured. 
In  tubercnlofiis  there  has  been  in  actual  mortality  a  moderate  in- 
crease, although  wi&in  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  an 
actual  decrease.  I  mean  the  actual  dea&s  in  the  last  three  years 
have  been  fewer  than  the  actual  deaths  were  in  the  four  or  five 
years  preceding.  There  has  been  a  decrease  from  214  per  hundred 
thousand  population  twenty-five  years  ago  to  156;  a  decrease 
from  12%  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  to  one  of  9  per  cent. 
The  infant  mortality,  to  which  Dr.  Shaw  made  reference  yester- 
day, has  been  wonderfully  improved,  and  that  again  is  a  city  im- 
provement. The  July  mortality  of  infants  twenty  years  ago  was 
never  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  deaths  imder  five  years 
of  age,  and  it  now  has  probably  been  cut  down  to  nearly  one-half 
of  that  relative  amount.  We  speak  of  death  rates,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  some  place  too  much  mathematical  impor- 
tance upon  that.  A  death  rate  is  the  number  of  deaths  that  occur 
per  thousand  peculation  annually,  and  if  it  is  for  a  period  of  a 
month,  it  is  computed  by  the  month,  by  the  number  of  days. 
Now,  in  a  growing  city,  the  mortality  rate,  measured  as  it  is  by 
the  sliding  scale  of  population,  necessarily  is  somewhat  ques- 
tionable in  its  valua  It  isn't  a  thing  to  place  emphasis  upon  if 
Rochester,  for  instance,  has  14.2  per  cent,  mortality,  taking  the 
measure,  while  Syracuse  shows  14.3,  for  they  are  always  having 
that  estimated  scale  of  population  increased,  which  is  to  some  de- 
gree hypothetical,  or  if  actually  measured  as  dealing  with  popula- 
tions which  are  in  nowise  to  be  balanced  against  that  of  a  stagna- 
tion population.  Albany,  for  instance,  a  slow-growing  city, 
necessarily  has  a  higher  death  rede  than  a  rapid-growing  city 
like  Buffalo  and  it  properly  should  be,  but  it  isn't  to  be  dis- 
credited for  that  reason,  because  the  one  side  of  the  problem  is 
measurably  quite  different  from  the  same  correlative  side  in  the 
other  city.  Think  of  it,  the  death  rate  of  20  per  thousand  popu- 
lation annually  implies  an  average  longevity  of  fifty  years  with 
certainly  one-fourth  of  those  deaths  under  one  year  of  aga  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  that  is  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  gauge  of 
longevity  but  mathematical  deductions  are  to  be  interpreted 
with  reserve.  In  1912  the  urban  death  rate  was  14.6,  while  the 
rural  death  rate  was  15.2.     I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
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lieve  that  taking  all  that  goes  to  make  a  city  population  that  its 
death  rate  can  be  lower  than  that  of  the  average  healthful  rural 
surroundings.  It  may  be  so  because  of  its  stagnant  or  decreas- 
ing population  used  as  a  measure  of  salubrity. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  the  present  equipment  of  health 
machinery?  It  may  not  be  understood  that  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Health  consists  of  a  chief  commissioner  with  varied 
powers  and  duties  and  who  has  under  him  at  the  present  time  a 
division  of  sanitary  engineers,  a  most  important  and  effective 
body  of  men,  engineers  trained  to  their  duties  for  studying  the 
streams  of  the  State,  the  water  supplies  of  the  State,  sewage  plans 
and  disposals  which  can  be  adopted  only  after  their  approval; 
the  study  of  typhoid  fever,  and  the  study  of  healthfulness  of 
summer  resorts;  laboratory  work  where  anti-toxin  is  prepared 
and  where  bacteriological  investigations  are  made ;  a  division  for 
watching  and  helping  the  control  of  conmiunicable  diseases. 
There  is  also  a  division  of  vital  statistics.  At  the  present  time 
Albany,  Yonkers  and  Buffalo  are  excluded  from  its  supervision, 
but  all  other  births,  marriages  and  deaths  are  registered  and  kept 
on  file  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

The  only  criticism  I  have  to  make  of  Dr.  Fronczak's  paper  is 
his  desire  to  exclude  Buffalo  from  the  operations  of  this  law.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  commissioner  that  not  so  very  long  ago 
he  complained  that  for  three  years  he  was  unable  to  get  sanitary 
legislation  which  he  wished  to  secure  through  his  conamon  council, 
but  met  with  much  opposition  in  effecting  it,  and  I  think 
under  the  proposed  law  as  it  is  to  be  unless  he  secures  an  amend- 
ment of  it  before  it  is  passed,  Buffalo  will  probably  be  more 
readily  taken  care  of  in  that  respect  than  his  experience  has 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  chief  need,  and  that  is  the  main 
thing  the  law  provides  and  which  in  this  wonderfully  good  paper 
that  Dr.  Fronczak  read  us  was  especially  emphasized,  is  the 
cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Health  and  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  local  boards  throughout  the  State.  When 
you  reflect,  there  are  about  1,500  of  these  local  boards  of  health, 
you  see  how  uneven  it  must  be  and  how  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  a  closer  connection  with  them.  That  is  the  chief  point 
that  I  wish  to  speak  of  as  commendatory.     I  might  add  one 
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word,  I  wish  to  emphasize  what  Dr.  Fronczak  said  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  new  commissioner  of  health  should  be  a  medical 
man.  I  don't  think  the  place  ought  to  be  filled  by  anyone  who 
is  not  versed  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up  medical  knowledge. 
(Applause.) 

This  table  epitomizes  the  mortalities  of  New  York  State  as 
referred  to  above. 

Mortalities  by  5'Year  Periods;  Year  Averages. 


Deaths 

5-Yeab 
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Death!. 

Death 

under 

Typhoid 
fever 

Diph- 
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tuberculous 

Period 
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yearly 

rate 

5  years 

theria 

188V9 

5.800,000 

100.600 

17.2 

35.330 

1.320 

6.780 

12.000 

1890-4 

6.400,000 

128,500 

20  0 

41,130 

1,700 

5,680 

13.340 

1835-9 

6,950.000 

123.600 

17.8 

38,100 

1.625 

3,820 

13.113 

1900-4 

7,600.000 

131,500 

17.3 

35,610 

1.665 

3.050 

13.458 

1936-9 

8.400.000 

140,900 

16.8 

38,700 

1.500 

2.473 

14.072 

1910-12 

9.300.000 

145.000 

15.4 

36,713 

1.270 

2.000 

14,0  0 

Death-Eates  in  the  5-Year  Periods:  Percentage  and  by 

Population, 

A:  Percentage  of  Total  Mortality  — B:  Deaths  Per  100,000 

Population. 
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a 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 
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1885-9 

37.4 
33.5 
32.0 
27.5 
27.6 
25.4 

632 
660 
5 15 
475 
460 
408 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.1 
0.8 

24 
27 
23 
22 
18 
14 

5.1 
4.8 
3.2 
2.4 
1.8 
1.0 

104 
91 
55 
41 
30 
22 

12.6 
11.0 
11.0 
10.4 
10.1 
9.7 

214 

1890-4 

214 

1895-9 

187 

190O4 

180 

1905-9 

169 

191012 

155 

The  CiEAiRMAN. —  The  subject  is  now  open  for  public  diV 
cussion. 

General  Discussion. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Duryee,  Schenectady. —  I  have  enjoyed  the  paper 
that  has  been  presented  here  to-night  so  clearly  and  forcibly  and 
I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  ground  that  the  doctor  has  covered 
in  the  short  time  at  his  disposal.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
statement  and  that  is  this.  I  believe  in  the  near  future  that 
most  of  the  communicable  diseases  will  be  provided  for  by  local 
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hospitals  for  contagious  diseases.  The  day  is  comings  and  it  is 
no  Utopian  dream,  when  most  of  these  diseases  can  be  absolutely 
prevented,  and  the  loss  of  time  from  children's  diseases  from 
their  schools  and  for  adults  from  their  occupations  will  be  very 
largely  diminished.  Now,  as  to  the  hospital,  it  has  been  shown 
by  the  campaign  on  tuberculosis,  the  possibilities  of  putting  up 
hospitals  intended  for  just  this  purpose  throughout  the  State,  the 
county  hospitals  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  have  been 
erected  in  many  counties.  I  believe  this  Commission,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  very  excellent  work  it  has  done,  could  provide  that 
measure  of  home  rule  for  certainly  all  the  cities  of  the  third 
class  and  which  have  no  provision  for  the  care  of  connnunicable 
diseases  except  a  little  shack  of  a  place  wh«re  they  may  take  care 
of  that  dreaded  disease,  smallpox.  I  think  a  provision  should  be 
put  into  law  empowering  the  third  class  cities  and  villages  —  and 
we  have  some  villages  that  are  large  —  so  that  without  going  to 
the  Legislature  again  they  might  proceed  to  erect  these  con- 
tagious hospitals.  Of  course,  I  believe  we  all  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  public  health  matters  at  all,  understand  the 
tremendous  economic  loss  that  comes  from  quarantining  patients 
in  the  homes.  In  industrial  cities,  where  young  men  crowd  in 
boarding  houses  to  a  great  extent  and  then  when  the  health  oflSeer 
comes  and  closes  that  boarding  house  the  sole  source  of  income 
for  some  people  has  ceased ;  a  great  wrong  is  done,  but  I  will  not 
cite  instances  to  show  you  the  great  economic  loss  that  comes 
from  this  unwise  method.  It  is  true  also  that  this  quarantine 
is  not  effective  and  therefore  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  some 
method  by  which  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  may  have 
some  provision  for  the  care  of  communicable  diseases  in  hospitals 
would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  point  in  Dr.  Fronczak's  paper 
in  which  he  speaks  about  the  power  to  stop  the  delivery  of  im- 
pure milk.  Perhaps  of  all  the  subjects  he  talked  about  there  is 
none  that  is  really  of  more  importance  than  that  one,  although 
they  are  all  of  great  importance.  We  all  listened  to  the  very 
touching  and  effective  address  on  the  causes  of  death  among 
children  from  polluted  milk  from  our  chairman,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  believe  it  is  easier  to  stop  that  at  its  source  rather  than  at 
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its  distributing  point,  and  while  I  believe  every  health  oflScer 
has  the  right  to  stop  this  circulation  of  milk  when  any  one  of 
tibose  communicable  diseases  occur  at  the  dairy  or  farm,  I  be- 
lieve some  method  should  be  provided  by  which  the  law  shall 
make  it  a  plain  imperative  order  that  he  must  stop,  and  in  pre- 
scribing the  method  by  which  he  shall  do  it,  would  aid  the  efforts 
to  stop  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  which  constantly  come  from 
polluted  milk.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Folks,  will  you  say  a  word  ?  We  have 
the  honor  of  having  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Public  Health  Commission,  with  us  to-night 

Mb.  Homer  Folks,  New  Yoric  City:  Mr.  Chairman. —  At 
this  hour,  and  with  papers  yet  to  be  read,  I  feel  that  an  outsider 
like  myself  should  not  take  more  than  a  few  moments,  and  yet 
I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  papers 
and  hearing  the  discussion  of  the  evening. 

One  or  two  things  occur  to  me  which  may  be  said  in  a  very 
few  momwits.  I  was  interested  in  the  historical  survey  by  Dr. 
Curtis.  I  would  like  to  carry  that  survey  back  a  step  further. 
He  spoke  of  the  interest  in  public  health  taken  by  this  body  of 
ddegates  to  this  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  I 
should  like  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  public  health 
wwk  in  English  speaking  countries  was  in  the  English  Poor  Law 
Commission.  Early  in  the  preceding  century  the  observing 
secretary  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Board  noted  that  one  of  the 
largest  causes  of  the  demands  upon  that  body  for  outdoor  relief 
and  indoor  care  was  the  sweep  of  pestilences  and  the  ravages  of 
disease  among  the  poor.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  take  some  measures  to  reduce  the  spread  of  those 
diseases,  and  that  it  might  save  the  treasurer  of  the  charity  fund 
some  money ;  so  he  suggested  one  thing  after  another  and  sought 
to  have  powers  conferred  upon  the  charity  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  measures  to  control  diseases.  He  harassed  Parlia- 
ment from  time  to  time  to  secure  the  passage  of  one  bill  after 
anodier,  and  he  harassed  the  board  of  which  he  was  the  executive 
epecretary,  to  do  more  and  more  in  the  control  of  diseasa  He 
finally  lost  his  job  by  being  over-efficient  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
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tecting  health  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  need  of  charity. 
That  substantially  was  the  birth  of  the  public  health  movement 
You  will  find  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  it  all  in  a 
book  by  Sidney  Webb,  called  The  State  and  The  Doctor,  which 
traces  the  development  of  all  sorts  of  public  medical  service  in 
Great  Britain  through  the  past  century  up  to  the  present. 

It  is  quite  true  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  public 
health  work  in  this  State,  both  by  many  localities  and  by  the 
State  Department  itself.  The  present  resources  and  work  and 
organization  of  that  department,  are  in  very  striking  contrast 
with  its  condition  of  eight  years  ago.  It  is  however  no  reflection 
on  the  department  to  point  out  that  recent  extraordinary 
scientific  discoveries  open  up  still  further  possibilities,  and  it  is 
to  utilize  and  accept  and  build  upon  those  that  Uie  proposed 
changes  are  suggested.  I  should  like  to  speak  on  one  phase  of 
the  recommendations  for  a  moment.  Dr.  Curtis  referred  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health  that  once  existed.  I  suppose  if  any 
phrase  has  come  repeatedly  to  the  ears  of  the  committee  that 
studied  this  subject  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  this:  "  Whatever  you 
do,  don't  go  back  to  the  State  Board  of  Health."  We  didn't,  but 
we  do  propose  a  public  health  coimcil  for  the  State,  and  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  this  time  that  that  suggested  pub- 
lic health  council  is  not  going  back  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  is  distinctly  provided  in  the  bill,  proposed  by  us,  that  the 
public  health  council  is  not  to  have  one  single  atom  of  executive 
or  administrative  or  appointive  responsibility.  We  would  not 
diminish  by  one  iota  the  complete  autonomy  and  administrative 
power  of  the  head  of  that  department,  for  we  all  believe  in  one- 
man-control  of  an  executive  department.  The  sole  function  of 
the  proposed  public  health  council  is  that  of  formulating  regula- 
tions of  a  sanitary  character.  We  find  that  in  those  cities  in 
which  the  greatest  decrease  in  deaths  has  occurred  there  has  been 
the  largest  development  of  the  enactment  of  sanitary  r^ulations 
by  some  sort  of  a  health  board  and  it  strikes  us  that  tlie  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  thing  is  to  have  some  body  which  can  lay 
down  regulations  in  harmony  with  the  latest  scientific  discover- 
ies, the  scope  of  which  shall  not  be  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  town  of  Canajoharie,  and  which  shall  not  be  different  in  eadi 
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of  the  fourteen  hundred  different  towns,  villages  and  cities  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  public 
opinion  will  sustain  the  enactment  of  such  regulations  by  one 
individual^  however  good  or  wise  he  may  be;  that  in  such 
ordinance  drafting  there  should  be,  the  interaction  of  mind  upon 
mind,  the  action  of  a  deliberative  body,  of  a  body  made  up 
largely  of  specialists  in  sanitary  science  or  in  administration. 
The  public  health  council  is  intended  to  give  an  authoritative  ex- 
pression to  the  latest  sanitary  science  in  its  varied  phases  from 
time  to  time.  If  the  Legislature  were  continually  in  session,  we 
might  have  a  legislative  sanitary  code,  because  we  could  change 
it,  as  it  must  be  changed  every  time  an  industrious  German  dis- 
covers a  new  germ  with  his  microscope.  For  these  reasons  we 
wish  to  have  some  body  which  can  change  the  code  of  sanitary 
regulations  from  time  to  time,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Curtis 
that  Buffalo  will  be  better  off  under  the  sanitary  regulations  of  a 
public  health  council  composed  of  experts  than  even  under  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  If  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next  paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Sands  Mills  of  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  Medical  CoUege  and  Flower  Hospital. 

Hospitals  ani>  Sanatoria  fob  Tuberculosis. 

Db.  Walter  Sands  Mills,  New  York  City:  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Conference. —  The  text  assigned  me  for  dis- 
cussion is  "  Hospitals  and  Sanatoria  for  Tuberculosis."  Before 
speaking  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  widely  disseminated  disease  of  man- 
kind. It  is  estimated  that  one-seventh  of  the  world's  population 
dies  of  it.  It  has  been  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  bodies 
that  come  to  autopsy,  dead  from  whatever  cause,  present  evidence 
of  healed  tuberculosis.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  of  every 
hundred  deaths,  fourteen  are  directly  due  to  this  universal  dis- 
ease, and  nineteen  others  of  the  dead  have  had  tuberculosis  at 
some  time  or  other  during  life,  have  recovered  from  it,  and  have 
finally  died  of  some  other  cause.  Practically  every  person  who 
reaches  adult  age  has  had  tuberculosis  at  some  time  or  other. 
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These  facts  show  that  tuberculosis  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
disease. 

Of  recent  years,  those  best  qualified  to  judge  have  come  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  vast  majority  of  tuberculosis  cases  infection 
occurs  very  early  in  life,  and  that  the  disease  remains  latent  for 
a  long  time,  possibly  years,  until  some  adverse  influence  causes 
it  to  manifest  itself. 

Tuberculosis  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease.  In  fatal  cases, 
the  average  duration  after  symptoms  show  themselves  is  two 
years.  Sometimes  the  disease  runs  a  much  longer  course  — 
rardy,  it  may  be  much  shorter. 

Patients  suflFering  from  tuberculosis  present  themselves  to  the 
physician  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  from  the  very  earliest, 
when  all  the  symptoms  are  slight,  to  the  very  last  stage  when  the 
patient  has  but  a  short  time  to  liva  The  well-to-do  patients  can 
provide  proper  care  and  treatment  for  themselves,  but  the  poor 
must  be  provided  for  at  public  expense.  It  is  of  this  public  pro- 
vision that  I  wish  more  particularly  to  speak. 

Incipient  cases,  that  is  cases  that  are  in  the  very  earliest 
stages,  are  best  treated  in  sanatoria.  Many  of  them  will  get 
well  if  they  have  proper  hygienic  surroundings,  plenty  of  nour- 
ishing food,  and  mental  and  physical  rest  These  things  are  all 
best  attained  in  properly  conducted  sanatoria  under  proper  med- 
ical supervision.  Medical  supervision  is  necessary,  because 
some  sort  of  medicinal  treatment  is  often  as  necessary  as  fresh 
air,  food,  and  rest. 

I  find  on  looking  in  my  dictionary,  that  a  sanatorium  is  "  a 
retreat  for  invalids  or  convalescent  persons,  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  salubrity  of  its  situation."  The  location  of  the  sana- 
torium is  thus  the  first  consideration.  In  New  York  State,  the 
Adirondack  Mountain  region  is  the  favored  place  for  tuberculosis 
sanatoria,  and  the  State  itself  maintains  one  there  at  Raybrook. 
Tliere  are  other  localities  that  also  enjoy  favorable  reputations 
for  salubrity  for  tuberculosis  patients.  The  Department  of 
Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  maintains  a  sanatorium  at  Otis- 
ville,  in  Orange  county.  Sullivan  county  is  still  another  favored 
place. 

How  much  permanent  good  sanatoria  do,  T  do  not  know. 
Patients  sent  to  them  almost  invariably  do  well  while  they  re- 
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main  as  inmates.  This  is  due  to  several  reasons.  First,  only 
patients  with  slight  symptoms,  picked  cases,  are  accepted. 
Second,  as  inmates,  these  patients  live  under  ideal  conditions. 

Some  question  can  be  made,  however,  as  to  the  ultimate  good 
accomplished.  As  now  conducted,  most  of  the  public  or  semi- 
public  sanatoria;  that  is,  sanatoria  for  charity  patients  or  sana- 
toria for  those  able  to  pay  but  a  very  small  fee,  have  a  time  limit 
for  the  stay  of  patients,  varying  from  three  to  twelve  months. 
Very  few  tuberculosis  patients,  even  those  in  the  very  earliest 
stages,  can  be  permanently  cured  in  so  short  a  time.  Conse- 
quently, when  these  patients  are  discharged  and  sent  back  to 
their  old  living  conditions  the  tendency  is  for  the  disease  process 
to  light  up  again.  Such  patients  are  worse  off  than  in  the  be- 
ginning, for  a  second  stay  in  a  sanatorium  is  less  beneficial  than 
the  first  because  the  disease  has  a  stronger  hold  on  them.  I 
have  repeatedly  had  patients  come  to  me  for  examination  who 
have  been  in  sanatoria  one  or  more  times,  who  have  gotten  better 
while  there,  but  who  have  promptly  gone  down  hill  when  sent 
home.  Had  they  been  able  to  stay  in  the  sanatoria  a  longer 
time,  some  of  them  might  have  been  completely  cured. 

Living  under  ideal  conditions  is  all  very  well  if  it  can  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely.  But  the  average  charity  patient,  when  he 
ceases  to  be  a  patient,  is  unable  to  command  ideal  conditions  of 
living.  Unless  completely  cured,  he  is  bound  to  relapse  when  he 
returns  to  his  ordinary  environment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  as  though  much  more  real  good  could  be 
accomplished  if  a  larger  number  of  beds  could  be  provided  in 
sanatoria,  so  that  the  time  limit  of  stay  could  be  extended  to  at 
least  two  years.  A  few  cases  would  entirely  recover  in  less 
time,  and  could  be  discharged  when  cured.  Those  who  needed 
the  full  two  years  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  remain  that 
long. 

I  am  certain  that  many  patients  who  now  improve  under  the 
six  or  twelve  months  regime,  would  entirely  recover  in  two  years. 
Then  they  could  resume  their  ordinary  mode  of  livin<?  with  less 
risk  of  relapse.  In  the  long  run,  I  believe  such  a  policy  would 
pay.  It  would  mean  the  return  to  economic  efficiency  of  many 
that  now  go  from  one  sanatorium  to  another,  staying  the  limit 
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at  each,  with  a  semi-invalidism  at  home  during  the  intervals, 
only  to  succumb  finally,  without  ever  becoming  able  to  care  for 
themselves  economically.  Such  patients  may  spend  more  than 
two  years  of  actual  time  in  sanatoria,  but  never  long  enough  at 
once  to  entirely  recover. 

There  is  one  class  of  tuberculosis  cases  that  to  my  mind  is 
not  adequately  provided  for.  I  refer  to  those  cases  with  well- 
marked  symptoms,  who  are  too  far  advanced  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  sanatoria  but  who  are  not  sick  enough  to  need  real  hospital 
care.  Many  of  them,  of  necessity,  go  to  hospitals  because  there 
is  no  other  place  for  them.  I  believe  that  a  goodly  percentage  of 
such  cases  could  be  cured  if  they  could  have  the  routine  and 
salubriousness  of  the  sanatorium.  Public  sanatoria  ought  to 
have  a  division  set  apart  for  such  cases.  Many  patients  re- 
ferred to  me  for  examination  for  Eaybrook  are  of  this  character. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
ject them,  but  the  accommodations  at  Raybrook  are  limited,  and 
the  rules  permit  admission  of  only  incipient  cases. 

As  I  have  said  above,  the  really  incipient  cases  will  do  well 
almost  anywhere  with  proper  hygienic  surroundings.  The  cases 
with  well  marked  symptoms,  who  are  not  yet  in  the  last  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  are  in  far  more  urgent  need  of  all  the  aid  that  a 
salubrious  situation  can  give.  Yet  there  is  no  place  for  them 
outside  the  special  hospitals  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  so  health- 
fully located.  Charity  patients  of  this  class  are  sometimes  taken 
at  Otisville,  I  am  happy  to  say,  where  the  rules  are  not  quite  so 
stringent  as  they  are  at  most  sanatoria. 

.  I  have  had  many  patients  come  to  me  for  advice  as  to  where 
to  go,  whom  I  could  not  place  on  account  of  their  financial  con- 
ditions. The  rich  can  always  find  places  to  go  to.  Those  poor 
enough  to  be  actual  charity  patients  can  be  provided  for  in  sana- 
toria or  in  hospitals.  But  the  patients  who  can  pay  a  little, 
patients  such  as  I  have  described  who  are  not  in  the  incipient 
stages  nor  far  eno.ugh  along  for  the  hospital,  for  such  patients 
there  seems  to  be  no  place  at  present. 

Indigent  patients  far  advanced  in  tuberculosis  need  hospital 
care.  Such  patients  should  not  be  sent  long  distances  from 
home,  but  should  be  cared  for  in  hospitals  where  it  is  possible 
for  their  relatives  and  friends  to  see  them.     Each  conmiunity 
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ahould  care  for  its  own  advanced  cases.  The  tuberculosis 
hospital  should  have  plenty  of  room,  with  ample  open-air  space 
about  it  A  special  feature  should  be  a  roof  garden,  or,  better, 
balconies  from  each  floor  where  bed  patients  can  be  kept  out  of 
doors  all  the  time  when  the  weather  permits.  Otherwise,  the 
tuberculosis  need  differ  in  no  essential  particular  from  any  other 
hospital. 

Finally,  there  is  need  for  more  accommodations  for  tubercu- 
lous children.  Just  at  present,  we  are  caring  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred tuberculous  children  at  the  Tuberculosis  Infirmary  on 
BlackwelFs  Island.  In  time,  we  hope  to  have  for  them  a  special 
building,  to  hold  many  more.  Children  seem  to  respond  to 
treatment  more  readily  than  adults.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  special  institutions  or  parts  of  institutions  for  tuberculous 
children,  even  where  adults  are  adequately  provided  for,  are 
very  few.     That  is  what  we  need  most.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Dr. 
Prest. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Prest,  Waterford:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Conference. —  I  find  myself  in  a  rather  diflScult 
position  this  evening  in  endeavoring  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Mills  for  there  really  isn't  a  thing  in  it  but  with  which  I  must 
absolutely  agree.  The  only  discussion  I  know  of,  if  that  is  dis- 
cussion, would  be  to  repeat  it,  which,  of  course,  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

However,  he  has  brought  out  a  point  or  two  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  The  control  of  tuberculosis  is  a  public  health 
problem.  The  prevention  of  the  disease  is  one  of  its  very  vital 
aspects.  As  he  has  pointed  out  the  great  need  to-day  is  for 
more  adequate  hospitals,  so  situated  that  the  friends  of  the  patients 
may  readily  visit  them,  for  advanced  cases,  the  active  cases,  the 
cases  which  are  spreading  the  disease.  I  feel  keenly  on  this 
point.  Father  Slattery  emphasized  the  need  for  more  Ray- 
brooks.  Indeed,  the  need  for  more  Raybrooks  is  very  strong, 
but  Raybrook  is  for  incipient  cases  only.  State  supervision  of 
hospitals  for  incipient  cases  is  important.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
denies  it.     The  control,  however,   of  the  moderately  advanced. 
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and  the  advanced  cases  nearer  home  I  feel  very  important  The 
patient  moderately  advanced  we  find  in  actual  experience,  and 
the  advanced  case  also,  are  very  loath  to  go  far  from  home. 
They  are  loath  to  go  where  their  friends  cannot  visit  them  readily 
and  where  they  cannot  go  home  readily,  both  patients  and 
friends.  The  incipient  case  is  another  thing.  The  sanatoria  in 
the  Adirondacks  and  other  favorable  locations  for  the  early  cases 
of  this  disease,  patients  who  are  active,  and  in  many  instances 
the  difficulty  is  to  c<Mivince  them  that  they  actually  have  the 
disease,  these  cases  can,  of  course,  best  be  treated  there,  but  the 
control  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  suit- 
able hospitals  located  near  the  large  centers  of  peculation  and 
controlled  by  the  municipality  or  by  the  county  as  a  imit,  I  feel 
is  urgent  for  the  reasons  I  have  enumerated.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  only  a  few  years  ago  constructed  a  large  State 
sanatorium;  they  also  inaugurated  a  State-wide  system  of  dis- 
pensaries. They  arranged  for  a  few  hospitals  throughout  the 
State  for  moderately  advanced  cases.  They  have  since  found 
that  this  system  does  not  meet  the  problem ;  that  it  is  not  achiev- 
ing results,  and  there  is  now  before  the  Legislature  a  bill  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  is  before  the  Senate  (and 
its  passage  I  understand  is  assured)  which  is  similar  to  the  New 
York  State  County  Hospital  law  for  the  erection  of  hospitals  for 
moderately  advanced  and  advanced  cases,  and  the  incipient 
cases  which  will  not  go  the  greater  distance  from  home.  Massa- 
chusetts has  also  had  this  problem.  They  erected  a  State  sana- 
torium and  three  large  hospitals  for  this  disease;  but  they  have 
subsequently  come  to  the  question  of  smaller  imits  nearer  by  and 
have  enacted  a  law,  as  I  understand  it,  making  the  city  and  the 
town,  owing  to  the  more  dense  population  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
vide for  the  control  of  this  disease.  I  simply  wish  to  emphasize 
particularly  strongly  the  part  of  Dr.  Mills'  paper  that  speaks  of 
the  need  of  hospitals  nearer  home  for  the  advanced  and  moder- 
ately advanced  cases  and  for  those  incipients  who  do  not  care  to 
go  so  far  away.     I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman. —  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference?     If  not,  we  will  proceed  to  the  next 
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order  of  business,  miscellaneous  business  of  the  conference.     I 
think  Monsignor  Eeilly  takes  the  chair  now. 

MoNsiGxoR  Eeilly:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  There  re- 
mains on  our  program  which  has  been  carried  out  almost  on 
schedule  time  nothing  but  the  miscellaneous  business.  I  feel 
gratified  at  the  honor  conferred  and  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  that 
honor,  but  I  assure  you  that  the  feelings  of  relief  will  be  equally 
pronounced  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  passing  the  labor  of  bring- 
ing our  Conference  to  a  conclusion  to  Mr.  Hebberd  who  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  the  Conference.     (Applause.) 

Me.  Robert  W.  Hebberd:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen.—  In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence, I  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  very  substantial 
foundation  that  has  been  laid  here  for  the  Capital  District  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  committees  and  particularly  to  the 
writers  of  papers  and  the  speakers  who  have  come  here  to  take 
part  in  these  meetings.  Some  have  come  long  distances. 
For  example,  to-night  we  have  Dr.  Fronczak  from  Buffalo  and 
Dr.  Mills  from  New  York,  representing  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
State.  We  believe  that  conferences  of  this  nature  are  of  great 
value.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  State  Conference,  in  the  Xew 
York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  established  here  a  conference  that  will 
do  as  much  good  as  any  of  these  other  conferences,  particularly 
because  of  its  location  here  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  State.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  Conference  and  now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  an  honor  as  much  appreciated  as 
it  was  unsought,  of  making  me  the  President  of  the  next  Con- 
ference. I  prefer  to  be  a  historian  always  rather  than  a  prophet 
and  therefore  I  will  not  imdertake  to  tell  you  what  that  confer- 
ence will  be,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  be  a  better  conference 
than  this,  because  it  will  be  an  older  conference,  and  I  pledge 
you  my  best  efforts  towards  bringing  about  that  result,  and  now, 
as  there  is  no  other  business,  I  will  pronounce  the  Conference 
adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


First  Capital  District  Conference  of  Charities  and 

Correction. 


August  1,  1913. 
David  A.  Thompson,  Treasurer,  in  aecouut  with  Capital  Dis- 
TKK'T  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Receipts. 
Contributions $230  00 

Expenditures, 

Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic  services 

Calcium  liglit  for  lecture 

Surplus 


The  bilk  for  printing  proceedings  and  for  postage  for  mailing 
same  have  not  yet  been  rendered. 

COXSTITUTTOX  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  CAPITAL  DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION. 

(Adopted  Dacember  2,  1912.) 

Constitution. 

The  objects  of  the  Capital  District  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  engaged  in 
charitable  and  reform  work  to  confer  respecting  their  methods, 
principles  of  administration,  and  results  accomplished;  to  diffuse 
reliable  information  respecting  charitable  and  correction  work, 
and  encourage  cooperation  in  humanitarian  efforts,  with  the  aim 
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of  further  improving  the  system  of  charity  and  correction  in  the 
Capital  District.  With  this  end  in  view  the  Conference  will  hold 
an  annual  meeting  in  or  near  the  city  of  Albany  at  a  time  and  place 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  ad- 
dresses shall  be  made,  papers  read,  discussions  carried  on,  and 
general  business  transacted  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  not,  however,  formulate  any  platform  nor 
adopt  resolutions  or  memorials  having  a  like  effect,  unless  it  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  by  an  afiirmative  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  present. 

By-Laws. 


Membership  of  the  Conference. 
All  who  have  an  active  interest  in  the  public  or  the  private 
charitable  or  correctional  work  in  the  cities  of  Albany,  Troy  and 
Schenectady  and  the  counties  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga,  Washington,  Columbia,  Greene,  Schoharie,  Montgom- 
ery and  adjacent  counties,  are  invited  to  enroll  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Conference.  No  other  tests  of  membership  shall 
be  applied,  and  no  membership  fee  charged,  the  expenses  of  the 
Conference  being  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 

II. 

Officers  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  officers,  to  be  elected  at 
the  preceding  annual  session,  with  the  duties  herein  respectively 
assigned  to  them: 

1.  A  President,  who  shall  preside  over  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, except  when  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Topics  has 
charge  of  the  meeting,  or  some  other  officer  is  temporarily  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  President  shall  also  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Chairman  ex-officio  thereof,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
a  member  of  the  said  Committee  when  his  term  as  President  has 
expired. 
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He  shall  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  other  officers  and 
of  the  various  Committees  in  preparing  for  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  and  shall  have  authority  to  accept  resignations  and  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Committees  on  Topics  of  the  Conference. 

The  President,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary,  shall  also 
supervise  the  editing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

2.  Three  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  in  case  of  his 
inability  to  serve,  shall  succeed  him  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named. 

3.  A  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex^officio  Secretary  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  who  shall  keep  the  records,  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence, and  distribute  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  Con- 
ference, under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  assist  the  President  in  editing  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  direct  the  work  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries. 

4.  Assistant  Secretaries,  who  shall  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  at  his  request,  and  work  under  his  direction. 

5.  A  Treasurer,  who  shall  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Conference, 
and  disburse  the  same  upon  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  audited  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

III. 

Committees  of  the  Conference. 
The  Conference  shall  have  the  following  Committees,  with  the 
duties  herein  respectively  assigned  to  them: 

To  he  elected  by  the  Conference. 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Conference  ex-officio,  and  of  five 
members  of  the  Conference  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  preceding 
session  of  the  Conference.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  the  business  of 
the  Conference,  during  the  interim  between  the  sessions  of  the 
latter,  and  shall  give  attention  to  any  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
Conference  or  these  by-laws.     The  program  of  the  Conference  as 
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arranged  by  the  Committees  on  Topics  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Conmiittee. 

2.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Topics :  These  commit- 
tees shall  each  consist  of  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  sixteen 
members,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
respective  Chairmen  of  the  Committees,  not  less  than  four  months 
prior  to  the  Conference. 

These  Committees  shall  have  charge  of  the  preparation  of  that 
portion  of  the  program  of  the  Conference  which  is  assigned  to 
them  respectively,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  by-laws  and 
to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  which  they  shall 
severally  report  as  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment. 

They  shall  also  have  charge  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conference 
respectively  assigned  to  them. 

To  he  appointed  hy  the  President  of  the  Conference  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  Ojyening  of  the  sessions, 

3.  A  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  of  the  Conference,  two  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
All  resolutions,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  this  Committee  without  debate,  aiid  the  Committee  shall, 
before  the  Conference  adjourns,  present  such  a  report  as  seems 
to  it  desirable. 

4.  A  Committee  on  Organization,  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  of  the  Conference,  four  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  To  this  Committee  shall  be  referred  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  organization  of  the  succeeding  Conference,  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall  present  a  report  thereon  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference. 

IV. 

Program  of  the  Conference, 

The  order  of  business  at  each  separate  session  of  the  Conference 
shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee,  be 
as  follows : 

1.  The  transaction  of  general  business. 

2.  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 
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3.  First  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

4.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
6,  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each  and  no  one  to  speak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 
6.  Second  paper  on  the  program. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty  minutes. 

Y.  Discussion  opened  by  a  speaker  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Not  to  exceed  ten  minutes. 

8.  General  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  by  the  paper. 
Speakers  limited  to  five  minutes  each,  and  no  one  to  speak  twice 

on  the  same  subject  except  by  vote  of  the  Conference. 

9.  Miscellaneous  business; 

V. 

Amendments, 

The  by-laws  shall  continue  in  force  unless  amended  by  the  Con- 
ference, after  proposed  additions  or  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Committee. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SECOND  CAPITAL  DISTRICT 
CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CX)NFERENCE. 

Pbesident, 
Hon.  ROBERT  W.  HEBBERD,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents, 

Miss  MARY  HINKLEY,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  J.  T.  SLATTERY,  Watervliet. 

Mrs.  ALBERT  HESSBERG,  Albany. 

Secret  ABT, 
CHARLES  H.  JOHNSON,  Albany. 

Treasurer, 
DAVID  A.  THOMPSON,  Albany. 

Executiyb  Committee, 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Chairman  ew  officio,  Albany. 
Hon.  Simon  W.  Rosendale,  Albany. 
James  H.  Caldwell,  Troy. 
Nathaniel  J.  Walker,  Troy. 
Edward  J.  Hussey,  Albany. 
Rev.  Dr.  F,  Winalow  Adams,  Schenectady. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SECOND  CONFERENCE. 
Children. 

Committee  in  Charge, 

David  Mor^,  Troy,  Chairman.  Miss  Mary  Hastings,  Hudson  Falls. 

George  I,  Marx,  Ballston  Lake.  William  H.  Hollister,  Troy. 

Rev.  Bro.  Dominic,  Troy.  Miss  Sarah  W.  Cook,  Troy. 

John  K.  Howe,  Albany.  J.  D.  Brown,  Watervliet. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  Albany.  Miss  Ellen  G.  Gibson,  Albany. 

Sister  de  Chantal,  Troy.  Quincy  McGuire,  Albany. 

Sister    Pamela,   Saratoga   Springs.  Mrs.  James  R.  Truax,  Schenectady. 

Mrs.  K.  F.  Griffin,  Canaan.  Mrs.  Lewis  Cass,  Albany. 

Mental  Defectives. 

Committee  in  Charge, 

Dr.  R.  W.  Hill,  Albany,  Chairman.  Miss  Emelyn  Peck,  Schenectady. 

C.  K  Weisz,  Albany.  Rev.  Bro.  Emerv  Aloysius,  Albany. 

John  H.  Ostrom,  Ballston  Lake.  Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord,  Albany. 

Edmund  B.  Hillard,  Canaan.  Sister  Mary  Francis  Xavier,  Troy. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Hudson.  Miss  Hannah  Walker,  Albany. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall,  Albany.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  Albany. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Brady,  Albany.  Hon.  John  T.  Gorman,  Cohoee. 

Herbert  J.  Hunn,  Watervliet.  T.  E.  McGarr,  Poughkeepsie. 
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Relief  of  the  Poob  in  Theib  Homes. 
Committee  in   Charge, 


Dr.  EleaDor  D.    Mann,  Troy,  Chair- 
man. 
Miss  Mary  I.  Breed,  Albany. 
Mortimer  Smith,  Fonda. 
Paul   H.   Andrae,   Cohoes. 
Dennis  J.  Costello,  Watervliet. 
Walter  C.  Kruesi,  Schenectady. 
James  Hay  den,  Troy. 


Joseph  Carey,  Rensselaer. 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Huyck,  Albany. 
Miss  Henrietta  Gibson,  Albany. 
Miss  ^lary  Jones,  Hudson. 
Miss  Esther  Walker,  Albany. 
Albert  Rohrer,  Schenectady. 
Rabbi  Max   Schlesinger,  Albany. 
Mrs.  Georgianna  Griffith,  Troy. 


Public  Health. 
Committee  in   Charge. 


Dr.     Charles     S.    Prest,     Waterford, 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  William  Sulzer,  Albany. 
George  C.  Yeisley,  Hudson. 
Miss  M.  C.  Jermain,  Menands. 
Paul  Cook,  Troy. 
Rev.  P.  A.  Crowe,  Schenectady. 
Miss  Mary   B.  Cornell,  Cohoes. 


Dr.   Daniel    C.   Case,   Slingerlands. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Troy. 

Dr.  W.  Leiand  Tliompson,  Troy. 

Dr.  Clinton  B.  Hawn,  Albany. 

Rabbi  S.  H.  Goldenson,  Albany. 

Hon.  John  F.  Scott,  Cohoes. 

Gerardus  Smith,  Schenectady. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Ingraham,  Cambridge. 


Sex  Hygiene. 
Committee  in   Charge. 


Dr.   H.  L.   K.   Shaw,   Albany,  Chair- 

man. 
Dr.  Anne  T.  Bingham,  Albany. 
Mrs.    Milton    Franklin,    Schenectady. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  McElroy,  Albany. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Burns,  Watervliet. 
Dr.  John  ^I.  Adey,  Cohoes. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Charles,  Albany. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Cook,  Hudson. 


Miss  Julia  A.  Littlefield,  Albany. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Glavin,  Rensselaer. 
Mrs.  Rose  D.  Fitzgerald,  Albany. 
Mrs.  John  Leggett,  Troy. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Storey,  Albany. 
William  J.  Davison,  Albany. 
A.  S.  McClain,  Canaan. 
Clayton   D.   Ogsbury,   Schenectady. 


CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THE    FIRST    CAPITAL   DISTRICT   CONFERENCE. 

Aloysius,    Rev.   Brother   Emery $2  00 

Babcock,  Rev.  E.  W 1  00 

Betheada  Home,  Troy 1  00 

Bingham,  Dr.  Anne  T 2  00 

Brophy,  Mrs.  J.  J 1  00 

Bruce,  Dr.  Hortense  V 2  00 

Carey,  Rev.  Joseph 2  00 

Cass,  Mrs.  Lewis 1  00 

Coffin,  Samuel  5  00 

Collins,  Miss  Mary 1  00 

Duryee,  Dr.  Charles  C 2  00 

Ellis,  Miss  Evelyn  H. 1  00 

Farrell,   Miss   Mary    L 1  00 
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Fisher,  Miss   Gladys $1  00 

Fitzgerald,  Gerald 5  00 

Forsyth,  Miss  Mary  1 2  00 

Glavin,  Rev.  J.  F 2  00 

Gurley,  W.  F 10  00 

Hall,  Dr.  Gertrude  E 2  00 

Hebberd,   Robert  W 5  00 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  Albany 6  00 

Hessberg,   Mrs.    Albert 5  00 

Hinkley,  Miss  Mary 2  00 

Hussey,  Edward  J 6  00 

Huyck,  Mrs.   Emily   N 5  00 

Jermain,  Miss  M.  C 10  00 

Johnson,  Charles  H •. 3  00 

Lansing,  J.  Townsend 5  00 

Marx,  George  E I  00 

Mayer,  Rev.  George  E I  00 

Morey,  David 2  00 

Mosher,  Dr.  J.  Montgomery 5  00 

Olcott,   Dudley    10  00 

Potts,  Jesse  W 5  00 

Powell,  Mrs.  Marcia  C 1  00 

Pruyn,  Mrs.  R.  C 10  00 

Reilly,  Rev.  J.  L 2  00 

Ridder,  Herman    25  00 

Rosendale,   S.    W 25  00 

St.    Christina's    School 5  00 

St.  Vincent's  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  Troy 3  00 

Slattery,  Rev.  J.  T 5  00 
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Opened,  600. 
Adjourned,  628. 
Secretary,      First     Capital     District 
Conference    of    Charities    and 
Correction,  549. 
Second   Capital   District   Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, 715. 
Sessions    of    Plrst    Capital    District 
Conference    of    Charities    and 
Correction : 
First,  557. 
Second,  600. 
Third,  629. 
Fourth,  671. 
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Sex  hygiene,  committee  suggested  and 

chairman  appointed,  669. 
Sherman  Law,  654. 
Society  for  Cooperation  of  Charitieb, 

Albany,  654,  661. 
Society     for     Prevention     of    Infant 

MorUlity,  595. 
South  End  Dispensary,  Albany,  566. 
Special    Public    Health    Commission, 

683,  692. 
State  Board  of  Charities,  Albany,  545, 

651,   659,   562,   621,   624,   654,   667, 

681. 
State  Board  of  Health,  Albany,  694, 

702. 
State  Board  of  Regents,  Albany,  690. 
State  Charities  Aid  Association,  New 

York,  565,  566,  582. 
State   Commissioner   of  Health,  687, 

693. 
State  Commission  of  Prisons,  617. 
State  Department  of  Health,  587,  590, 

693,  692,  695,  698. 
State  Hospital  Commission,  553,  610. 


Third  Session  of  First  Capital  Dis- 
trict   Conference    of    Charities 
and  Correction: 
Opened,  629. 
Adjourned,  670. 
Treasurer : 

Conference  of  1913,  649. 
Conference  of  1914,  715. 
Report  for  1913,  710. 
Triangle  Club,  Troy,  580. 
Troy  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum, 

565. 
Troy  Orphan  Asylum,  564. 


Tubercle  bacillus,  date  of  discovery, 

695. 
Tuberculosis    Infirmary,    BlackwelFs 

Island,  707. 
Tjrpes  of  Defectives,  paper  on,  621. 
Binet  tests,  626. 
Cretin  imbecile,  621. 
Criminal  type,  623. 
Epileptic,  623. 

Hare  lip  often  found  in  degen- 
erate, 626. 
High-grade  feeble-minded  a  men- 
ace, 626. 
Hydrocephalic  type,  621. 
Imbecilitv  due  to  paralysis,  623. 
Microcephalic  type,  621. 
Moral  closely  related  to  mental, 

627. 
Mongolian  imbecile,  621. 
Need  of  custodial  care,  624. 
Peculiar    gait    of    feeble-minded, 

626. 
Syphilitic  imbecility,  623. 
Will-power  should  be  tested,  627. 
Typhoid  bacillus,   date   of  discovery, 
695. 

V. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Conference  of  1913,  549. 
Conference  of  1914,  716. 

W. 
Widowed  Mothers*  Fund,  New  York 

City,  630. 
Woman's   Club,   Albany,   Health   De- 
partment, 677. 

Y. 
Young   Men's   Christian    Association, 
Troy,  580. 
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A. 
AQBD,  HOMES  FOR  (See  Homei  for  the  Aged).  Page 

AGENCIES,    PLACING-OUT    AND    BOARDING-OUT     (See    Pladng-Out    and 

Boarding-Out  Agencies). 
ALBANY   CITY   AND   COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE. 

Visitotlon  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 449-450 

ALBANY  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  ORAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Date  of  establishment 43 

General  data  and  finances 133-138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  the  year 133 

Report  of  Board's  Committee  on 251-235 

ALBERT  LINDLEY  LEE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL.  FULTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,   Fifth  Judicial   District 463 

ALIEN   AND  NONRESIDENT   REMOVALS. 

Number  and  expense  of 144 

ALIEN  POOR  (See  State  Alien  and  Indian  Poor,  Department  of). 

ALIEN  POOR,  TABLE  OF  REMOVALS  FROM  1880  TO  1913 289-290 

ALLEGANY  (TOUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  ANGELICA. 

Visitation   by    Commissioner,   Eighth   Judicial    District 484 

ALMSHOUSES   AND  PUBLIC   HOSPITALS. 

Classification   of    155-156 

•Inspection  of   154-155 

Report  of  Committee  on 427-432 

Visitation  of  Commissioners : 

First  Judicial  District    433-440 

Second  Judicial   District 441-446 

Third  Judicial  District 447-452 

Fourth  Judicial  District    453-458 

Fifth  Judicial  District   459-466 

Sixth   Judicial    District    467-473 

Seventh  Judicial  District 475-480 

Eighth  Judicial  District 481-486 

Ninth  Judicial   District    487-493 

APPENDED   PAPERS,    LIST   OF 203-204 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  State  Board  of  Charities 10-12 

For  State  charitable  Institutions 46 

B. 
BALDWIN,  HON.  JOSEPH  C,  JR. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xi 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Almshouses 6 

Report   of    427-432 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on   Construction  of   Buildings 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Hospitals 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Legislation 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Reformatories 5 

Report  of  Committee  on  Reformatories 2(K>-2a4 

Member  of   Board's   Committee   on    State   Hospital   for  Crippled   and   De- 
formed Children 6 

Report    of 26.'  2»)0 

Minute  relative  to  resignation  as  Commissioner 2 

Report  of  visitations  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner, 

Ninth  Judicial  District    487  AU:i 
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Page 

BELLEVUE  AND  ALLIED  HOSPITALS.   NEW   YORK  CITY 163 

ClmssiflcatloQ     157 

Reconstruction   continued    163 

Report  of  visitation  by  Commissioner,  Kir>t  Judicial  Distritt 4"pS 

BENEFICIARIES. 

Number  and  classification  of  those  subject  to  the  Board's  Tisitation  and 

inspection    23 

BINGHAMTON  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 473 

BLIND. 

Board's  Committee   on  6 

Finances  of  State  institution  for 49 

Recommendations  for  support  at  State  expense 36 

Report  of  Board's  Committee 24.'>-24n 

State  Commission  for  Improving  Condition  of 17 

BOARDS  OF  MANAGERS  OF  STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Monthly  meetings  required 44 

Pension  system  for  employees  recommended 36 

Table  showing  attendance  at  meetings 45 

BOND  ISSUE  TO  PROVIDE  MONEYS  NECESSARY  FOR  ENI..\RGIN<;  STATE 

CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS   RECOMMENDED    3r>-36 

BRADFORD  STREET  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

Classification     157 

Emergency  and  dispensary  service 1 62 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 444 

BROOME  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  BINGHAMTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 470 

BURDICK,  HON.  DANIEL  WAITB. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xi 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Almshouses 6 

Report   of    427-432 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings 6 

Member   of   Board's   Committee    on   Craig   Colony   for   Eplleptii-s 6 

Report  of    235-241 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded 5 

Report   of    215-226 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums 6 

Report   of    373-395 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Placing-Out  oj.  Children 6 

Report  of    335-839 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors 6 

Report   of    227-234 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  State  and  Alien  Poor 5 

Report   of    287-290 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  for  Investigation  of  George  Junior  Republic.     24 
Report  of  Committee  for  Investigation  of  George  Junior  Republic.  .495-510 
Report  of  vLsitatlon  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner  of 

Sixth    Judicial    District 467-473 

BUILDINGS,    PLANS  APPROVED   DURING    THE    YEAR 197-200 

BURK.^U   OF  ANALYSTS   AND   INVESTKJATION    (OF  THE   STATE   BOARD 
OF  CHARITIES). 

Establishment  of 147 

Field  work    151-152 

Laboratory   conditions    150 

r^aboratory  work   149 

Oflice  record  work   153 

Purposes    147-148 

Study  of  behavior  of  the  individual 149 
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CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MACHIAS.                                                  Pag6 
Visitation   by   Commissioner,   Eighth   Judicial   District 484 

CAYUGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,   BENNETT. 

Vtsitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 478 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF  MUTES,  ROME. 

Date  of  establishment 43 

General  data  and  finances 133*138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  the  year 183 

Report  of  Conunittee  on 251-255 

CHARITY  LEGISLATION  OF  1913 13-22 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,   DBWITTVILLE. 

Visitation   by  Commissioner,   Eighth   Judicial   District 484 

CHEMUNG  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  BREESPORT. 

Visitation  of  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 472 

CHENANGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  PRESTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,   Sixth  Judicial  District 470 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  FOR  THE  CITY  AND  TOWN  OP  NEWBURGH. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 489-490 

CHILDREN'S  HOME,  MIDDLETOWN. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 490 

CITY    HOSPITAL,    BLACKWELL'S    ISLAND. 

Classification    157 

Improvements     160 

Principal  needs   160 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 486 

CLINTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  BAST  BEEKMANTOWN. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 456 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  GHENT. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 450-451 

CONEY  ISLAND  HOSPITAL. 

Grading  of  the  grounds  completed 168 

Visitation   by   Commissioner,   Second   Judicial   District 444 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  BUILDINGS,    BOARD'S   COMMITTEE    ON 6 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  CORTLAND. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 470 

COUNTY  LAW,  AMENDMENTS  TO 16-17 

COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS    OF   THE    POOR. 

Recommendation  that  the  oflice  be  appointive  under  rules  of  Civil  Service.     36 

CRAIG  COLONY  FOR  EPILEPTICS,  SONYEA. 

Appropriations  approved   105 

Committee  of  the  Board 5 

Establislunent    42 

Finances  and  general  data 99-104 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 48 

Report  of  Board's  Committee 235-241 

CUMBERLAND  STREET  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

ClasBiflcatlon    157 

Rebuilding  recommended   162 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,   Second  Judicial  District 444 

D. 
DEAF,  THE. 

Board's  Committee  on    6 

College  education  for 138 

Compulsory  feature  of  Educational  Law 136 

Development  of  schools , 134 

Importance  of  early  entrance  into  schools 185 

Necessity  of  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  recognixed 186 

Oral  method  extended  188  f 

Per  capita  allowance  increased 184 

Vol.  1  —  24. 
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DEAF,  the—  {Continued}.  Page 

Report  of  Board's  Committee  on 25  -255 

Schools  for  and  number  of  pupils  In  each 133 

deaf  and  BLrIND  PUPILS. 

Recommendation  to  maintain  all  at  State  expense 36 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  DELHL 

VisiUtlon  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 471 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  NEW  YORK  CITY lM-165 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSPECTION    (See   Inspection,    Department   of). 

DEPARTMENT  OF   STATE,  ALIEN   AND   INDIAN   POOR    (Soe   State,  Allen 
and  Indian  Poor,  Department  of). 

DISPENSARIES. 

Board's  Committee  on 0 

Classification    168,  868 

Compliance  with  rules   170 

Licensed  during  the  year .*.  196-197 

List  of  new  ones  reporting  to  the  Board 360-361 

Number  of  treatments   168 

Number  of  visits  by  nurses  and  physicians 169 

Removed  from  inspection  list 363 

Report   of   Board's   Committee 417-425 

Statistics   showing   comparison    for   two   years 423-424 

Table  showing  scope  of  rules  and  extent  of  compliance 424 

Tables  showing  number  of  treatments,  prescriptions,  etc 420-423 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  OAK.  SUMMIT. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 489 


E. 
EASTERN  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 

Committee  of  Board   6 

EDUCATION,    BOARD'S   COMMITTEE    ON 6 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 188-189 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE   FIELD  OF  CHARITABLE   WORK..    200 
ERIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL,  BUFFALO. 

Visitation   by   Commissioner,   Eighth   Judicial   District 485 

ERIE  COUNTY  LODGING  HOUSE,  BUFFALO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Eighth  Judicial  District 485 

ESSEX  COUNTY  ALSMHOUSB,   WHALLONSBURG. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 456 

E&TELLE  AND  WALTER  C.   ODELL  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL   FOR  TUBER- 
CULOSIS, NEWBURGH. 

Visitation   by   Commissioner,   Ninth    Judicial   District 490 

FINANCE,   BOARD'S   COMMITTEE  ON 5 

FIRE  PROTECTION. 

Ample  facilities  recommended    86 

Booklet  containing  requirements  of  Board,  distributed 167-168 

Approved  by  State  Fire  Marshal 168 

FIRST  CAPITAL  DISTRICT  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES   AND  CORREC- 
TIONS       208 

Proceedings  of   543-732 

FORDHAM  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK. 

Classification    157 

Enlargement  of  hospital  needed 184 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 438 

FORTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF  THE  POOR 201-202 

FOSTER  HOMES.      . 

Children  in   186-187 

Supervision  of   1*^ 

FOURTEENTH    NEW   YORK    STATE    CONFERENCE    OF    CIL\RITIES    AND 
CORRECTION    201 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL   CONB*ERENCE   OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   OF 

OFFICIALS  OF  CHARITY  AND  CORRECTION 200-201 

FOURTH  NEW  YORK  CITY  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORREC- 
TION       202 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MALONE. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Foarth  Judicial  District 456 

FRESH  AIR  CHARITIES. 

Classification   of    368 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Inspection 306 

FULTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  GLOVBRSVILLE. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 468 

G. 

OENBSEB  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  LINDEN. 

Visitation   by   Commissioner,   Eighth   Judicial   District 485 

GEORGE  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  FREEVILLE. 

Investigation  by  Board   ' 24-28 

Report  of  Special  Committee 495-610 

GOUVERNEUR   HOSPITAL,    NEW   YORK. 

Classification    15T 

New  dispensary  building  to  be  erected 164 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 488 

GOW,    HON.    FRANK    F.,    M.  D. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xl 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Blind 6 

Report  of    243-249 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Dispensaries 6 

Report  of   417-425 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives 6 

Report  of    271-277 

Member  Board's  Committee  on  State  and  Allen  Poor 5 

Report  of    287-280 

Report  of  visitations  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner 

of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District 453-458 

<3RATWICK,  HON.  WILLIAM  H. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xl 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Blind 6 

Report  of    235-241 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 6 

Report  of    235-241 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Deaf 6 

Report  of    251-266 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Inspection 6 

Report  of   353-360 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation  System . .       6 
Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homes 6 

Report  of    227-234 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  State  and  Allen  Poor 6 

Report  of    287-290 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Thomas  Indian  School 6 

Report  of    257-268 

Report  of  visitations  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner 

of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District 481-486 

Western  Inspection  District,  Chairman 6 

<JREBNE  COUNTY  ALSMHOUSE,  CAIRO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 451 

OREENPOINT  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

Constructldn  begun  December  21,  1912 1^ 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 444 
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HABLEH  HOSPITAL^  NEW  YORK.  Page 

ClAMiflcatioii    157 

Nones*  home  approaching  completion 164 

VUltotion  by  Commissioner,  First  Jndidal  District 438-439 

HEALTH  OFFICER  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 131 

Recommendation  of,  indorsed  by  Board 132 

HBBBERD,  HON.  ROBERT  W. 

Address   giyen   at   Buffalo   before   National   Conference   on   Education   of 

Backward,  Truant  Dellnqoent  and  Dependent  Children 529-541 

Delegate,  Forty-third  Annual  Conyentlon  of  the  County   Superintendents 

of  the  Poor 202 

Address  on  "  Modem  Chiyalry  " 202 

"  Mothers*  Pensions,"  address  by 529-541 

President,    Fourth   Annual   Conference   of   the   American   Association    of 

Officials  of  Charity  and  Correction 200 

President,  Second  Capital  District  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  203 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Charities xi,  204 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  ALMSHOUSE,  HEMPSTEAD. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 445 

HERKIMER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MIDDLEVILLE. 

YisiUtion  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 403 

HILL,  HON.   ROBERT  W. 

Correspondence  relative  to  New  York  City  institutions 315-333 

Delegate,   Forty-third  Annual  Convention   of  the   Superintendents   of  the 

Poor     202 

Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor xl 

Report  as    291-315 

HOOAN.  HON.  JOHN  W. 

Minute  with  relation  to  retirement  as  Commissioner  of  the  Board 1 

HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED. 

CUssiflcatlon   of    369 

Report   of   Committee   on    Inspection 356 

HOMES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Chart  showing  fluctuations  in  population  since  1896 178 

Classification   of    369 

Dependent  children  171 

Institutions  removed  from  Inspection  list 363-364 

Manner  of  admission  to  institutions 179 

Manner  of  commitment  of  those  in  institutions  September  30,  1913 185-186 

Manner  of  discharge  from  institutions 182 

New  institutions  for  children,  list  of 862 

Tables  showing  distribution  by  counties,  etc 396-412 

Tables  showing  public  and  private  charges  cared  for 173-177 

HOSPITALS. 

Classification  of   190.  369 

Committee  of  Board  on  • 6 

List  of  new  hospitals 36^-368 

List  of  those  removed  from  inspection ^ 864 

Report  of  Committee  on  Inspection 356-357 


I. 

IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Board's  Committee  on 5 

Report  of  Committee  on 215-226 

IMMIGRATION     141 

Amendment  of  Immigration  Law  recommended 143 

More  careful  examination  of  inunigrants 142 

Number  of  examiners  should  be  increased 142 

INDIAN  POOR   145-146,  293-294 

INDOOR  SUPPORT,  STATISTICS  FOR  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 87 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  Page 

Classlflcatloii   of    869 

list  of  those  removed  from  inspection 864 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING    (See  Educational  and  Industrial  Training). 

INSANITY  LAW. 

Amendments  to   16 

INSPECTION,  DEPARTMENT  OF. 

Chart  showing  fluctuations  in  population  since  1890 178 

Children  in  foster  homes 186-187 

Classification  and  needs  of  reformatories 187-188 

Committee  of  the  Board 8 

Compliance  with  rules  —  dispensaries 1 70 

Dependent  children   171-172 

Dispensaries,  statistics  relative  to : 168-169 

Educational  and  industrial  training 188-189 

Pire  protection    167-168 

General   Inspcfctions 166 

Hospitals,    classification    190 

Manner  of  admission  to  institutions 179 

Manner  of  discharges  from  institutions 182 

Report  of  Committee  on  Inspection 358-300 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  Inspection 360-371 

Table  of  classified  institutions 165 

Tables  showing  public  and  private  charges 173-177 

INSTITUTION    FOR    IMPROVED    INSTRUCTION    OF    DEAF-MUTES,    NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

Date  of  establishment 43 

General  data  and  statistics 132-138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 183 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-255 

INSTITUTIONS  REMOVED  FROM  INSPECTION  LIST 363-364 

INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY. 

Committee  of  the  Board  appointed  to  investigate 28 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  WATERTOWN. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 464 

JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  PROBATION   SYSTEM.  • 

Committee  of  the  Board  6 

K. 
KEVIN,  HON.  J.  RICHARD,  M.  D. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xl 

Appointment  of  March  27,  1913 2 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Dispensaries 6 

Report  of    417-425 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Legislation 6 

Report  of  visitation  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner, 

Second  Judicial  District 441-446 

KINGS  COUNTY  HOSPITAL,  BROOKLYN. 

Classification    157 

Improvements    162 

Principal  needs   102 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 448 

KINGSTON  CITY  ALMSHOUSE,  KINGSTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 451 

L. 
LAKEVIBW  SANITARIUM,  TROY. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District. . .  .* 451 
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LB  COUTEULX  ST.  MART*S  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  DEAF-MUTES,  BUFFALO.  Page 

Date  of  establishment   43 

General  data  and  statistics 132-13S 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  the  year 133 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-25G 

LEGAL  QUESTIONS. 

Board's  Committee  on   tt 

LEGISLATION. 

Board's  Committee  on   6 

Summary  of  Recommendations    33-30 

LETCHWORTH  VIIXAGB,   THIELLS. 

Appropriations  recommended    98 

Classified  maintenance  expenses    48 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  needed  improvements 94-96 

Recommendations  for  enlargement 33 

Report  of  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Mlnded 225-226 

LEWIS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  LOWVILLB. 

Yisitotlon  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 464 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  GENE8EO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 479 


M. 

MCELLIGOTT  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  POOR  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  ALMS- 
HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 
Report    of    Hon.    William    R.    Stewart,     adopted    by    State    Board    of 

Charities    511-528 

McGUIRB.    HON.    HORACE. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xi 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics 6 

Report  of    235-241 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Deaf 6 

Report  of    251-255 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Education 6 

Member  of  Board^  Committee  on  Hospitals 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Investigation  of  George  Junior  Republic,    24 

Report  of    495-510 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Legal  Questions 6 

B(tember  of  Board's  Committee  on  Legislation 6 

Member   of    Board's   Committee   on    Juvenile   Courts   and   the    Probation 

System  6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Soldiers  and  Sailors*  Homes 6 

Report   of    227-234 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Thomas  Indian  School 6 

Report  of 257-263 

Report  of  visitation  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner 

of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District 475-480 

MADISON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  EATON. 

Destroyed  by  fire,  October  23,  1918 469 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 471 

MADISON  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME,  PETERBORO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 473 

METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL,  BLACKWELL'S  ISLAND. 

Classification    157 

Important  needs   160 

Improvements     160 

VIsitetion  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 436^87 
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METZ,  HON.  HERMAN  A.  Page 

Resignatloii  as  Commissioner,  State  Board  of  Cbarities 2 

MONROE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL,   ROCHESTER. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 478 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  SPRAKERS. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 458 

MORGUE,   THE,    NEW   YORK. 

Removal  recommended   162 

Visitation  by   Commissioner,  First  Judicial   District 43*^ 

"MOTHERS'  PENSIONS" 

Address  by  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd  given  at  Buffalo  before  National 
Conference  on  Education  of  Backward,  Truant,  Delinquent  and  De- 
pendent   Children    520-541 

IfULRY,  HON.  THOMAS  M. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xl 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Deaf 6 

Report   of    251-255 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Finance 5 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Inspection 5 

Report  of    353-360 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Placlng-Out  of  Children 6 

Report   of    335-330 

Member  of  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives 6 

Report  of    271-277 

Member    of    Committee    on    State    Hospital    for    Crippled    and    Deformed 

Children     6 

Report  of    265-269 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  In  Brooklyn,  recommended 161 

Improvements    161 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 437 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING   HOUSE,   SYRACUi^E. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 464 


N. 

NEWBURGH  CITY  AND  TOWN  ALMS>HOUSE.  NEWBIRGH. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 480 

NEW  CITIES   22-23 

NEW  CORPORATIONS,  LIST  OF 101-106 

NEW   YORK  CITY   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITALS   AND   SCIIOOI-S. 

Classification    167 

Improvements     161 

Special  needs   161 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 437 

NEW  YORK  CITY  FARM  COLONY.  CASTLETON  CORNERS. 

Classification    157 

Need  of  additional  buildings 163 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 444 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  BROOKLYN  DIVISION. 

Classification    157 

Needs     162 

Visitation    by    Commissioner,    Second    Judicial    District 443 

NEW  YORK  CITY  HOME  FOR  THE  AGED,  MANHATTAN  DIVISION. 

Classification    157 

Improvements     161 

Needs     161 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 437 

NEW  YORK  CITY  REFORMATORY  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS. 

Site  authorized    22 
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NEW  YORK   HOUSE   OF  REFUGE    (of  the  Society   for   the   ReformaUon   of 
Juvenile  Delinquents  of  the  City  of  New  York). 

Appropriations  approved   76 

Date  of  establishment 43 

Finances  and  general  data 75-76 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 47 

Report  of  Board's  Committee 212-214 

JJBW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

Date  of  establishment 4^ 

Report  of  Committee 247-248 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB. 

Date  of  establishment 43 

General  data  and  sUtistics 132-138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 133 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-255 

NEW    YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL    FOR    THE    CARE    OF    CRIPPLKD    AND 
DEFORMED  CHILDREN,  WEST  HAVBRSTRAW. 

Appropriations  approved    124 

Board's  Committee  on 6 

Date  of  establisbment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 122-124 

Maintenance   expenses    classified 49 

Recommendations  of  Committee 269 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 265-269 

NEW   YORK    STATE    HOSPITAL   FOR    THE    TREATMENT   OF    INCIPIENT 
PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,   RAYBROOK. 

Appropriations  approved    129 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 125-128 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 49 

Recommendations   of   Committee 277 

Report  of  Board's  Committee 275-277 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  WOMEN,  BEDFORD. 

Appropriations   recommended    74 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 69-74 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 47 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BATAVIA. 

Appropriations  approved   121 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 118-121 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 49 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Blind 248-249 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS^  HOME,  BATH. 

Appropriations   recommended    110-111 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 105-1 10 

Maintenance   expenses    classified 48 

Report  of  Committee  of  Board 230-232 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS. 

Appropriations  recommended   35,  81-82 

Date  of  esUblishmcnt 42 

Finances  and  general  data 77-81 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 211-212 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,   HUDSON. 

Appropriations  approved   65 

Date  of  establishment *2 

Finances  and  general  data 60-64 

Maintenance  exponses  clas.^lflpcl 47 

Now  Training  School  rpcommendcd  for  westprn  part  of  tho  Stale 35 
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NEW  YORK  state  WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME,  OXFORD.  Pag» 

ApproprlatloDs  recommended    114 

Date  of  estabUshment 42 

FlDances  and  general  data 111-114 

Maintenance   expenses    classified 49 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 232-234 

NIAGARA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  LOCKPORT. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner.  Eighth  Judicial  District 486 

NORTH    HEMPSTEAD  AND   OYSTER   BAY   TOWN   ALMSHOUSE,    OYSTER 
BAY. 
Visitation  by  Commissioner.  Second  Judicial  District 444-445 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES,  MALONE. 

Date  of  establishment 48 

General  data  and  statistics 132-138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 133 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-255 


O. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  ROME. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 464 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  HOSPITAL,  ROME. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 464-465 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL,  SYRACUSE. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 465 

ONTARIO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  CANANDAIGUA. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 478-479 

ORANGE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  GOSHEN. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 490 

ORLEANS    COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE.   ALBION. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Eighth  Judicial  District 486 

ORPHAN  ASYLUMS. 

Board's  Committee  on 6 

Report  of  Committee  on 373-395 

(See,  also,  report  of  Superintendent  of  Inspection,  for  tabulations  and  all 
details.) 

OSWEGO  CITY  ALMSHOUSE,  OSWEGO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial   District 466 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MEXICO. 

*  Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial   District 465 

OSWEGO  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,  ORWELI.. 

Opened  for  patients  October  9,  1913 465 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth   Judicial  District 465 

OTISVILLE   SANATORIUM,   OTISVILLE. 

Capacity    164 

Improvements     164 

Need  of  additional  buildings 165 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  First  Judicial  District 439 

OTSEGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  PHOENIX  MILLS. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,   Sixth  Judicial  District 472 

OUTDOOR   RELIEF. 

Statistics  for  four  successive  years  —  number  relieved 38-39 

Expenpos    of   relief 40-41 


P. 
PENAL  LAW. 

Amendments  to  21 

PENSION  SYSTEM. 

Recommended  for  employees  of  State  Institutions 36 
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PETERS,  HON.  NICHOLAS  H.  Page 

Appointed  CommissloDer  of  State  Board  of  Cbailties,  January  16,  1913. . .       2 
Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Courts  and  tbe  Probation  System.       6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Reformatories 5 

Report  of    205-214 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Thomas  Indian  School 6 

Report  of   257-203 

Report  of  yisltation  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Fifth  Judidal  District 459-406 

PLACING-ODT  AND  BOARDING-OUT  AGENCIES. 

List  of 368 

Report  of  Committee  on  Inspection 357-358 

PLACING-ODT  OP  CHILDREN. 

Boarding   homes    346 

Committee  of  Board 6 

List   by   countiee 340-341 

Organized   placlng-out   agencies 343 

Religious  opportunities    343 

Selection  of  children 341 

Selection  of  homes 343-344 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 335-^39 

Appendix  to,  by  inspectors 340-352 

PLANS  OP  BUILDINGS  APPROVED .197-200 

POOR   (See  State,  Alien  and  Indian  Poor,  Department  of). 

POOR  LAW,  AMENDMENTS  TO 14 

POUGHKEEPSIE  CITY  HOME. 

VisiUtion  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 491 

PRESIDENT  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES xi,  5,  6,  204,  806,  315 

(See,  also,  Hon.  William  Rhlnelander  Stewart.) 

PUBLICATION,  COMMITTEE  OP  BOARD   ON 5 

PUBLIC  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Administered  by  three  separate   departments 159 

Changes  in  hospital  helpers,  table  of 159 

Hospital  facilities  meagre 157 

Principal  needs   157 

Statistics  as  to  beds 158 

PUBLIC   CHARITIES,    DEPARTMENT   OF 157 

(See,  also.  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  New  York  aty.) 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  CARMEL. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 491-492 


R. 
REFORMATORIES. 

Classlflcatlon    370 

Classification  of  inmates 187 

Committee  of  the  Board 5 

Report  of    205-214 

Report  of  Committee  on  Inspection 358-359 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  TROY. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 449 

REPORT  WITH  RELATION  TO  ASSEMBLY  BILL  NO.   739.   INTRODUCED 
BY   MR.    McELLIGOTT,    ENTITLED    "AN   ACT   TO   AMEND   THE    POOR 
-LAW,   IN  RELATION  TO  ALMSHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION,"   BY    PRESIDENT    STEWART 511-528 

BIDDER,  HON.  HERMAN. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xi 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  the  Blind ^ 

Report  of    243-249 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Education 0 
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BIDDER,  HON.  HERMAN— (ConMnacd).  Page 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums 6 

Report  of    373-395 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Pladng-Out  of  Children 6 

Report  of    ' 335-339 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Publication 5 

BIYERSIDE  HOSPITAL.  NORTH  BROTHER  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

Buildings   for  tuberculosis    recently   opened 165 

Principal  needs    165 

■BOCKLAND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  VIOLA. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 492 

BOMB   STATE   CUSTODIAL   ASYLUM,   ROME. 

Appropriations  approved   94 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 90-94 

Increased   facilities   recommended 34 

Maintenance   expenses    classified 48 

Report  of  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Mlnded 223 

aOSENDALE,    HON.   SIMON  W. 

Commissioner  of  State  Board  of  Charities xl 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Almshouses 6 

Report   of    / . .  427-432 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on   Education 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Mlnded 5 

Report  of   215-226 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Legal  Questions 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Publication 5 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Sanatoria  for  Consumptiyes 6 

Report  of    271-277 

President    First    Capital    District    Conference    of    Charities    and    Correc- 

Uon    203,  545,  549,  558 

Report  of  visitations  of  almshouses  and  public  hospitals  as  Commissioner, 

Third   Judicial   District 447-^452 

Vice-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities xl,  5 

S. 

ST.     JOSEPH'S     INSTITUTE     FOR    THE     IMPROVED     INSTRUCTION     OF 
DEAF-MUTES,   BROOKLYN   AND   WESTCHESTER. 

Date  of  establishment 43 

Finances  and  general  data 132-138 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 133 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-255 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  CANTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 455-456 

SAMUEL     N.     BOWNE     MEMORIAL     HOSPITAL     FOR     CARE     OF     THE 
TUBERCULOUS,    POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 491 

SANATORIA  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Board's  Committee  on 6 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 271-277 

SARATOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  BALLSTON  SPA. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District. 457 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  SCHENECTADY. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 457-458 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MIDDLBBUROH. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 451 

SEA  VIEW  HOSPITAL,  STATBN  ISLAND. 

Date  of  opening 163 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 443 

SECRETARY,  STATE  BOARD  OP  CHARITIES xl,  204 

(See,  also,  Hon.  Robert  W.  Hebberd.) 
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SBNECA  county  ALMSHOUSE,  FAYETTE  (WATERLOO  P.  O.).  Page 

YlsitatloD  by  Commissioner,  Serenth  Judicial  District 479 

SMITH,  HON.  STEPHEN,  M.  D. 

Commissioner  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities zl 

Member  of  Board's  "Committee  on  Construction  of  Buildings 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Dispensaries 6 

Report  of   417-425 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Finance 5 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Hospitals 6 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded 5 

Report  of   215-226 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Inspection 5 

Report  of    353-360 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  to  Investigate  George  Junior  Republic 24 

Report  of    495-510 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Orphan  Asylums 6 

Report  of    ^ 373-395 

Member  of  Board's  Committee  on  Reformatories 5 

Report  of    205-214 

Resignation  as  Vice-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 5 

SOCIETY    FOB   THE    REFORMATION    OF   JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS    IN 

THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  (See  New  York  House  of  Refuge). 
SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  HOMES. 

Committee  of  the  Board 6 

Report   of    227-234 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  INDUSTRY 35 

Appropriations  approved   60 

Date  of  establishment   42 

Finances  and  general  data 54-59 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 47 

Report  of  Committee  on  Reformatories 207-211 

STATE,  ALIEN  AND  INDIAN  POOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 139 

Alien   poor    140 

Board's  Committee  on 5 

Department  expenditures    145 

Indian   poor   145 

Nonresident   poor    140 

Report  of  Committee  of  Board 287-290 

Report  of  Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor 291-315 

State  poor  persons 140 

Statistics  as  to  removals 141 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES. 

Appropriations  by  Legislature  of  1913 7-9 

Appropriations  requested  from  Legislature  of  1914 10-12 

Attendance  of  members  at  meetings 4 

Bureau  of  Analysis  and   Investigation 147 

Committees   of  the 5-6 

Constitutional  and  statutory  duties  and  functions vli-lx 

Election  of  officers 5 

Investigations   by 24-28 

Membership,    changes   in 1-8 

Members  and  officers  for  1913 xl 

President  of  the xi,  5,  204,  306,  315 

Secretary  of  the xl.  204 

STATE  CHARITABLE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Attendance  of  Managers 45 

Chart  showing  percentage  of  expenditures 50 

Chart  showing  the  several  classes  of  inmates 51 

General  data  relative  to  each 54-131 

Inspection  by  President  and  Vice-President. 43 
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STATE  charitable  INSTITUTIONS— (Con«nMed).  Page 

Maintenance    expenses    classifled 47-49 

Managers  of  44 

Names  and  date  of  establishment 42 

Receipts   and   expenditures , 48 

Table  of  inmates  at  close  of  the  year  arranged  by  counties 52-53 

STATE  CHARITIES  LAW,  AMENDMENTS  TO 13-14 

STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  IMPROVING  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND 17 

STATE     COMMISSION     TO      INQUIRE      INTO      RELIEF     OF     WIDOWED 
MOTHERS    19 

STATE  COMMISSION  ON  SITES,  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 19 

STATE  CUSTODIAL  ASYLUM  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  WOMEN,  NEWARK. 

Appropriations  approved   90 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Enlargement  reconunended    84 

Finances  and  general  data 87-90 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 48 

Report  of  Committee 220-223 

STATE  INDUSTRIAL  FARM  COLONY,  GREEN   HAVEN. 

Appropriations  recommended    130 

Date  of  establishment 42 

General   data    129-130 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Enlargement  desirable   28-32 

(See,  also,  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  under  separate  headings.) 

STATE  POOR  (See,  also,  State,  Alien  and  Indian  Poor). 

Table  of  removals  from  1880-1913 289 

STATE  REFORMATORY  FOR  MISDEMEANANTS. 

Appropriations    approved    131 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Managers,   Board   of,   appointed 181 

STEUBEN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  BATH. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 479 

STEWART,  HON.  WILLIAM  RHINELANDER. 

Chairman,  Board's  Committee  on  Finance 6 

Chairman,  Board's  Committee  on  Publication 6 

Chairman,  Eastern  Inspection  District 6 

President,  State  Board  of  Charities xi,  5,  6,  204,  306,  816 

Report  as  Commissioner  of  the  First  Judicial  District 433-489 

Report  relative  to  McElllgott  Bill  to  amend  the  Poor  Law,  in  relation  to 
Almshouse  Construction  and  Administration 511-528 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  YAPHANK. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Second  Judicial  District 445 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY  CHILDREN'S  HOME,  YAPHANK. 

Visitation   by  Commissioner,    Siecond  Judicial  District 446 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  MONTICELLO. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District ^51 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF    INSPECTION 7!^  xi 

(See,  also.  Inspection,  Department  of.) 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  STATE  AND  ALIEN  POOR xi 

(See,  also.  State,  Alien  and  Indian  Poor,  Department  of.) 

SYRACUSE  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 466 

SYRACUSE   STATE   INSTITUTION  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

Appropriations  approved   86 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 82-86 

Maintenance  expenses  classifled 48 

New  institution  on  the  cottage  plan  recommended 34 

Report  of  Committee  on  Idiots  and  the  Feeble-Minded 219-220 
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temporary  homes.  Paffe 

CUssiflcation    870 

List  of  those  removed  from  Inspection  list 364 

THOMAS  INDIAN   SCHOOL,   IROQUOIS. 

Appropriations  approved ng 

Board's  Committee  on d 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances   and   general   data 114-118 

Maintenance    expenses    classified 49 

Recommendations  of  Board's  Committee 26S 

Report  of  Committee  of  the  Board 257-263 

TIOGA  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  OWEGO. 

VisiUtion  by  Commissioner,  Sixth   Judicial  District 472 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  JACKSONVILLE. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Sixth  Judicial  District 472 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Table  showing  maintenance  and  other  expenses  in  the  hospitals  for,  re- 
porting to  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1913 279-285 


U. 

ULEfTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  NEW  PALTZ. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 451 

ULSTER  COUNTY    TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL,    KINGSTON. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Third  Judicial  District 451 

UTICA  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fifth  Judicial  District 408 


V. 
VICE-PRESIDENT,  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES xi,  5 


W. 

WALLACE,   RICHARD  W. 

Superintendent   of    Inspection xl 

Report  as   165-100,  360-371 

WARREN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  WARRENSBURGH. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 457 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  ARGYLE. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Fourth  Judicial  District 457 

WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE,  LYONS. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 480 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  AND  HOSPITAL,  EAST  VIEW. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner.  Ninth  Judicial  District 492^98 

WESTERN  HOUSE  OP  REFUGE  FOR  WOMEN,  ALBION. 

Appropriations  approved   68 

Date  of  establishment 42 

Finances  and  general  data 66-88 

Maintenance  expenses  classified 47 

WESTERN  INSPECTION  DISTRICT. 

Committee   of   Board 8 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES.  ROCHESTER. 

Date  of  establishment 48 

General  date  and  statistics 132-188 

Number  of  pupils  at  close  of  year 133 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Deaf 251-255 

WYOMING  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE.  VARYSBURG. 

Visitatlofi  by  Commissioner,  Eighth  Judicial  District 488 
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TATBS  COUNTY   ALMSHOUSE.   PENN   YAN.                                                           Page 
Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Seventh  Judicial  District 480 

Y0NKER8  CITY  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 493 

YONKERS   MUNICIPAL   TUBERCULOSIS   HOSPITAL. 

Visitation  by  Commissioner,  Ninth  Judicial  District 403 
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